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PREFACE. 

On  account  of  its  clearness  and  breadth  of  view,  its  comparatively 
simple  character  and  moderate  size.  Professor  Richard  Hertwig^s 
'Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie'  has  for  ten  years  held  the  foremost  place 
in  German   schools.     The  first  or  general  part  of  the  work  was 

'^         translated  in  1896  by  Dr.  George  W.  Field,  and  the  cordial  recep- 

'^       tion  which  this  has  had  in  America  has  led  to  the  present  reproduc* 

^  tion  of  the  whole. 

This  American  edition  is  not  an  exact  translation.     With  the 

la  consent  of  the  author  the  whole  text  has  been  edited  and  modified 

in  places  to  accord  with  American  usage.     For  these  changes  the 

'^  translator  alone  can  be  held  responsible.     Some  of  the  alterations 

^  are  slight,  but  others  are  very  considerable.     Thus  the  group  of 

Vermes  of  the  original  has  been  broken  up  and  its  members  dis- 

*;  tributed  among  several  phyla;  the  account  of  the  Arthropoda  has 

been  largely  rewritten  and  the  classification  materially  altered;  while 
the  Tunicata  and  the  Enteropneusti  have  been  removed  from  their 
position  as  appendices  to  the  Vermes  and  united  with  the  Verte- 
brata  to  form  the  phylum  Ghordata.  Other  changes,  like  those  in 
the  classification  of  the  Eeptilia  and  the  nephridial  system  of  the 
vertebrates,  are  of  less  importance. 

A  large  number  of  illustrations  have  been  added,  either  to  make 
clearer  points  of  structure  or  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  American 
forms«  Except  in  the  Protozoa,  American  genera  have  in  most 
cases  been  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  Ziumerons  genera  have  been 
mentioned  so  that  the  student  may  see  the  relationships  of  forms 
described  in  moi7)hological  literature. 

In  the  translation  the  word  Anlage,  meaning  the  embryonic 
material  from  which  an  organ  or  a  part  is  developed,  has  been 
transferred  directly.  As  our  language  is  Germanic  in  its  genius^ 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  word. 

As  this  work  is  intended  for  beginners,  no  bibliography  has  been 
given.  A  list  of  literature  to  be  of  much  value  would  have  been  so 
hrge  as  to  materially  increase  the  size  of  the  volume.     Experience 


Hi 
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IV  PREFACE. 

has  shown  that  beginners  rarely  go  to  the  original  sources.  This 
omission  is  the  less  important  since  in  all  schools  where  the  book  is 
likely  to  be  used  other  works  containing  good  bibliographies  are 
accessible.  Beference  might  here  be  made  to  those  in  the  Anat- 
omies of  Lang  and  Wiedersheim,  the  Embryologies  of  Balfour, 
Korschelt  and  Heider,  Minot,  and  Hertwig,  and  Wilson's  work  on 
The  Cell. 

The  editor  must  here  return  his  thanks  to  Dr.  George  W.  Field 
for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  his  translation  of  the  iirst 
part  of  the  book  as  the  basis  of  the  present  edition. 

J.  S.  KlXGSLEY. 
Tufts  Colucob,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1902. 
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GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    ZOOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Man's  Relation  to  Other  Animals. — The  man  who  has  learned 
to  observe  nature  in  a  disinterested  manner  sees  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  manifold  yariety  of  organisms,  which  in  their  structure, 
and  even  more  in  their  vital  phenomena,  disclose  to  him  a  simi- 
larity to  his  own  being.  This  similarity,  with  many  of  the 
mammals,  especially  the  anthropoid  apes,  has  the  sharpness  of  a 
caricature.  In  the  invertebrate  animals  it  is  softened;  yet  even 
in  the  lowest  organisms,  for  our  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  microscope,  it  is  still  to  be  found:  although  here 
the  vital  processes  which  have  reached  such  an  astonishing  com- 
plexity and  perfection  in  ourselves  can  only  be  recognized  in  their 
simplest  outlines.  Man  is  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  one  form  among  the  many  thousand  forms  in  which 
animal  organization  has  found  expression. 

Purpose  of  Zoological  Study. — If  we  would,  therefore,  fully 
understand  the  structure  of  man,  we  must,  as  it  were,  look  at  it 
upon  the  background  which  is  formed  by  the  conditions  of 
organization  of  the  other  animals,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
investigate  these  conditions.  To  such  endeavors  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  animal  life,  or  Zoology,  owes  its  origin  and  continued 
advancement.  But  meanwhile  the  subject  of  zoology  has  widened; 
for,  apart  from  its  relations  to  man,  zoology  has  to  explain  the 
organization  of  animals  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  This 
is  a  rich  field  for  scientific  activity;  its  enormous  range  is  a  conse- 
quence, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  well-nigh  exhaustless  variety  of 
animal  organization,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  zoologist  enters  upon  the  solution 
of  his  problem. 


2  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  conception^  which  is 
still  held  by  the  pablic  at  large,  was  prevalent,  if  not  quite  uni- 
versal, in  scientific  circles,  that  the  aim  of  zoology  is  to  furnish 
every  animal  with  a  name,  to  characterize  it  according  to  some 
easily  recognizable  features,  and  to  classify  it  in  a  way  to  facilitate 
quick  identification.  By  Natural  History  was  understood  the 
classification  of  animals,  that  is  to  say,  only  one  part  of  zoology, 
indeed  a  part  of  minor  importance,  which  can  pretend  to  scientific 
value  only  when  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  other  problems 
(geographical  distribution,  evolution).  This  conception  has 
during  the  past  five  decades  become  more  and  more  subordinated. 
The  ambition  to  describe  the  largest  possible  number  of  new  forms 
and  to  shine  by  means  of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  belongs 
to  the  past.  In  fact  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  neglect  of 
classification.  Morphology  and  Physiology  to-day  dominate  the 
sphere  of  the  zoologist^s  work. 

Morphology,  or  the  study  of  form,  begins  with  the  appearances 
of  animals,  and  has  first  to  describe  all  which  can  be  seen  exter- 
nally, as  size,  color,  proportion  of  parts.  But  since  the  external 
appearance  of  an  animal  cannot  be  understood  without  knowledge 
of  the  internal  organs  which  condition  the  external  form,  the 
morphologist  must  make  these  accessible  by  the  aid  of  dissection, 
of  Anatomy,  and  likewise  describe  their  forms  and  methods  of 
combination.  In  his  investigation  he  only  stops  when  he  has 
arrived  at  the  morphological  elements  of  the  animal  body,  the 
cells.  Everywhere  the  morphologist  has  to  do  with  conditions  of 
form:  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which  he  obtains  his  insight,  according  to  whether  he  gathers  his 
knowledge  through  immediate  observation,  or  after  a  previous 
dissection  with  scalpel  and  scissors,  or  by  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. Therefore  we  cannot  contrast  Morphology  and  Anatomy, 
and  ascribe  to  the  former  the  description  of  only  the  external,  and 
to  the  latter  of  only  the  internal  parts.  The  distinction  is  not 
logically  correct,  since  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  the  mental 
processes  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  distinction,  too,  is 
unnatural,  since  in  many  instances  organs  which  in  some  cases  lie 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  must  be  dissected  out,  belong  in 
other  cases  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  are  accessible  for  direct 
description.  Further,  on  account  of  their  transparency  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  many  animals  can  be  studied  without  dissection. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — For  morphology,  as  for  every  science, 
the  proposition  is  true  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  is  not 
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sufficient  to  give  the  sabject  the  character  of  a  science;  an  addi- 
tional mental  elaboration  of  this  material  is  necessary.  Such  a 
result  is  reached  by  comparison.  The  morphologist  compares 
animals  with  each  other  according  to  their  structure^  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  parts  of  the  organization  recur  everywhere,  what 
only  within  narrow  limits,  possibly  restricted  to  the  representatives 
of  a  single  species.  He  thus  gains  a  double  advantage:  (1)  an 
insight  into  the  relationships  of  animals,  and  hence  the  foundation 
for  a  Natural  System;  (2)  the  evidence  of  the  laws  which  govern 
organisms.  Any  organism  is  not  a  structure  which  has  arisen 
independently  and  which  is  hence  intelligible  by  itself:  it  stands 
rather  in  a  regular  dependent  relation  to  the  other  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  We  can  only  understand  its  structure  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  closely  and  the  more  distantly  related  animals, 
e.g.,  when  we  compare  man  with  the  other  vertebrates  and  with 
many  lower  invertebrate  forms.  Here  we  have  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  the  path  to 
the  full  explanation  of  which  was  first  broken  by  the  Theory  of 
Evolution,  as  will  be  shown  in  another  chapter. 

Ontogeny. — To  morphology  belongs,  as  an  important  integral 
part,  Ontogeny  or  Embryology.  Only  a  few  animals  are  com- 
pletely formed  in  all  their  parts  at  the  beginning  of  their  individual 
existence;  most  of  them  arise  from  the  e^gg,  a  relatively  simple 
body,  and  then  step  by  step  attain  their  permanent  form  by  com- 
plicated changes.  The  morphologist  must,  with  the  completest 
possible  series,  determine  by  observation  the  different  stages,  com- 
pare them  with  the  mature  animals,  and  with  the  structure  and 
developmental  stages  of  other  animals.  Here  is  revealed  to  him 
the  same  conformity  to  law  which  dominates  the  mature  animals, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  conformity  is  of  fundamental  importance 
as  well  for  classification  as  for  the  causal  explanation  of  the  animal 
form.  The  developmental  stages  of  man  show  definite  regular 
agreements,  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the  adult  human  being, 
which  in  and  of  itself  would  be  intelligible,  but  also  with  the 
structure  of  lower  vertebrates,  like  the  fishes,  and  even  with  many 
of  the  still  lower  animals  of  the  invertebrate  groups. 

Physiology. — In  the  same  way  as  the  morphologist  studies  the 
structure,  the  physiologist  studies  the  vital  phenomena  of  animals 
and  the  functions  of  their  organs.  Formerly  life  was  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  a  special  vital  force  peculiar  to  organisms,  and 
any  attempt  at  a  logical  explanation  of  the  vital  processes  was 
thereby  renounced.    Modern  physiology  has  abandoned  this  theory 
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of  vital  force;  it  has  begun  the  attempt  to  explain  life  as  the 
summation  of  extremely  complicated  cbemico-physical  processes, 
and  thus  to  apply  to  the  organic  world  those  explanatory  princi- 
ples which  prevail  in  the  inorganic  realm.  The  results  obtained 
show  that  it  is  the  correct  method. 

Since  each  organic  form  is  the  product  of  its  development, 
since,  further,  the  development  represents  to  us  the  summation  of 
most  complicated  vital  processes,  the  explanation  of  the  organic 
bodily  form  is,  therefore,  in  ultimate  analysis  a  physiological 
problem;  though  of  course  a  problem  whose  solution  lies  still  in 
the  indefinitely  distant  future.  What  has  been  actually  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  only  the  smallest  beginning,  even  in 
comparison  with  that  which  many  falsely  regard  as  already  attained. 

Biology. — According  as  the  relations  of  each  organism  to  the 
external  world  are  brought  about  through  its  vital  phenomena, 
there  belongs  to  physiology,  or  at  least  is  connected  with  it,  the 
study  of  the  conditions  of  animal  existence,  CEcology  or  Biology. 
This  branch  of  the  science  has  of  late  attained  a  very  considerable 
importance.  How  animals  are  distributed  over  the  globe,  how 
climate  and  conditions  influence  their  distribution,  how  by  known 
factors  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  life  become  changed,  are 
questions  which  are  to-day  discussed  more  than  ever  before. 

Paleontology. — Finally  in  the  realm  of  zoology  belongs  also 
Paleozoology  or  Paleontology,  the  study  of  the  extinct  animals. 
For  between  the  extinct  and  the  living  animals  there  exists  a 
genetic  relationship:  the  former  are  the  precursors  of  the  latter, 
and  their  fossil  remains  are  the  most  trustworthy  records  of  the 
history  of  the  race,  or  Phylogeny.  As  in  human  affairs  the 
present  conditions  can  only  bo  completely  understood  by  the  aid 
of  history,  so  in  many  cases  the  zoologist  must  draw  upon  the 
results  of  paleontology  for  an  explanation  of  the  living  animal 
world. 

The  science  of  zoology  would  be  subdivided  in  the  above-men- 
tioned manner  if  we  wished  to  proceed  entirely  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Yet  practical  considerations  have  made  many  modifications  neces- 
sary. On  account  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the  medical 
profession  human  anatomy  and  embryology  have  been  raised  to 
independent  branches  of  science.  In  comparative  physiology  only 
the  most  general  foundations  have  been  laid;  a  more  special 
physiology  exists  only  for  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates;  this, 
too,  for  the  above-named  reasons  has  been  made  a  special  branch 
of  science.     Paleontology  also  has,   in  addition  to   its   specifi(! 
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zoological  tasks,  attained  importance  as  a  scientific  aid  to  geology, 
since  it  furnishes  the  materials  for  characterizing  and  fixing  the 
various  geological  ages  and  the  earth's  history  during  those  ages. 
When,  therefore,  at  the  present  day  we  speak  of  zoology,  we 
usually  refer  to  morphology  and  classification  of  living  animals 
with  consideration  of  their  general  mtal  phenomena. 

The  views  here  given  of  the  character  of  zoology  have  not  been 
the  same  in  all  time.  Like  every  science  zoology  has  developed 
gradually;  it  has  varied  with  each  epoch  and  tendency,  according 
as  the  systematic  or  the  morphological  or  the  physiological  point 
of  view  was  the  prevailing  one.  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  take 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  most  important  phases  in  the  development 
of  zoology.  The  reader  will  better  understand  the  questions  which 
now  dominate  zoological  inquiry^  if  he  know  how  these  have  arisen, 
historically. 


HISTORY  OF  ZOOLOGY- 

Methods  of  Zoological  Study. — In  the  history  of  zoology  we 
can  distinguish  two  great  currents,  which  have  been  united  in  a 
few  men,  but  which  on  the  whole  have  developed  independently, 
nay,  more  often  in  pronounced  opposition  to  each  other;  these  aro 
on  the  one  side  the  systematic,  on  the  other  the  morphologico- 
physiological  mode  of  studying  animals.  In  this  brief  historical 
summary  they  will  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another,  although  in 
the  commencement  of  zoological  investigation  there  was  no  oppo- 
sition between  the  two  points  of  view,  and  even  later  this  has  in 
many  instances  disappeared. 

Aristotle,  the  great  Qreek  philosopher,  has  been  distinguished 
as  the  Father  of  Natural  History,  which  means  that  his  predeces- 
sors' fragmentary  knowledge  of  zoology  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  well-arranged  order  in  which  Aristotle  had  brought 
together  his  own  and  the  previously  existing  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  animals.  In  Aristotle  favorable  external  conditions  were 
united  with  more  favorable  mental  ability.  Equipped  with  the 
literary  aid  of  an  extensive  library  and  the  pecuniary  means  then 
more  indispensable  than  now  for  natural-history  investigation,  he 
pursued  the  inductive  method,  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of 
furnishing  secure  foundations  in  the  realm  of  natural  science.  It 
is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  there  have  been  preserved  only 
parts  of  his  three  most  important  zoological  works,  '^Historia 
animalium,''  **De  partibus,''  and  "De  generatione/'  works  in 
which  zoology  is  founded  as  a  universal  science,  since  anatomy  and 
embryology,  physiology  and  classification  find  equal  consideration. 
How  far  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  many  errors,  attained  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  embryology  of  animals,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  discoveries  have  been  confirmed 
only  within  a  century.  Thus  it  was  known  to  Aristotle,  though 
only  lately  rediscovered  by  Johannes  MuUer,  that  many  sharks  are 
not  only  viviparous,  but  that  also  in  their  case  the  embryo  becomes 

fixed  to  the  maternal  uterus  and  there  is  formed  a  contrivance  for 
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nutrition  resembling  the  mammalian  and  even  the  human  pla- 
centa; he  knew  the  difference  between  male  and  female  cephalo- 
poda, and  that  the  young  cuttlefish  has  a  preoral  yolk-sac. 

The  position  which  Aristotle  took  in  reference  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  animals  is  of  great  interest;  he  mentions  in  his  writings  the 
very  considerable  number  of  about  five  hundred  species.  Since  he 
does  not  mention  very  well-known  forms,  like  the  badger,  dragon- 
fly, etc.,  we  can  assume  that  he  knew  many  more,  but  did  not 
regard  it  necessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  forms  known  to 
him,  and  that  he  mentioned  them  only  if  it  was  necessary  to  refer 
to  certain  physiological  or  morphological  conditions  found  in  them. 

This  neglect  of  the  systematic  side  is  further  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  philosopher  is  satisfied  with  two  systematic  cate- 
gories, with  eidoSy  species  or  kind,  and  yevo^  or  group.  His 
eight  yevt}  ^eytara  would  about  correspond  with  the  Classes  of 
modern  zoology;  they  have  been  the  starting-point  for  all  later 
attempts  at  classification,  and  may  therefore  be  enumerated  here : 

1.  Mammals  {Z(poroKovvra  ev  avroi^). 

2.  Birds  {opvides). 

3.  Oviparous  quadrupeds  {rerpanoda  (poroKOvyra). 

4.  Fishes  (ixOve^). 

5.  Molluscs  {^aXaKia), 

6.  Crustaceans  {/naXaKoafpaKa), 

7.  Insects  (evTOjua), 

S.  Animals  with  shells  {oarpaKodep^ara). 

Aristotle  also  noticed  the  close  connexion  of  the  first  four 
groups,  since  he,  without  indeed  actually  carrying  out  the  divi- 
sion, has  contrasted  the  animals  with  blood,  evaipia  (better, 
animals  with  red  blood),  with  the  bloodless,  dvaijxa  (better, 
animals  with  colorless  blood  or  with  no  blood  at  all). 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY. 

Pliny. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  in  which  classification  is  much  subordinated  and  onlv 
serves  to  express  the  anatomical  relationships  in  animals,  an 
exclusively  systematic  direction  should  have  been  taken.  This  is 
explicable  only  when  we  consider  that  the  mental  continuity  of 
investigation  was  completely  broken  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
decline  and  ultimate  complete  collapse  of  ancient  classic  civiliza- 
tion, and  on  the  other  by  the  triumphant  advance  of  Christianity. 


HISTORY  OF  ZOOLOGY,  0 

The  decay  of  zoological  investigation,  that  had  only  just  begun  to 
bloom,  begins  in  the  writings  of  Pliny.  Although  this  Eoman 
general  and  scholar  was  long  lauded  as  the  foremost  zoologist  of 
antiquity,  he  is  now  given  the  place  of  a  not  even  fortunate  com- 
piler, who  collected  from  the  writings  of  others  the  accurate  and 
the  fabulous  indiscriminately,  and  replaced  the  natural  classifica- 
tion of  animals  according  to  structure  by  the  unnatural,  purely 
arbitrary  division  according  to  their  place  of  abode  (flying  animals, 
land  animals,  water  animals). 

Zoology  of  the  Middle  Ages. — The  rise  of  Christianity  resulted 
in  the  complete  annihilation  of  natural  science  and  investigation. 
The  world-renouncing  character,  which  originally  was  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  conception,  led  naturally  to  a  disposition  hostile  to 
any  mental  occupation  with  natural  things.  Then  c^me  a  time 
when  answers  to  questions  capabJe  of  solution  by  the  simplest 
observation  were  sought  by  painstaking  learned  rummaging  of  the 
works  of  standard  authors.  How  many  teeth  the  horse  has,  was 
debated  in  many  polemics,  which  would  have  led  to  bloodshed  if 
one  of  the  authors  had  not  taken  occasion  to  look  into  a  horse's 
month.  Significant  of  this  mental  bias  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  entire  Middle  Ages  is  the  *  Physiologus'  or  *  Bestiarius,'  a 
book  from  which  the  zoological  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew 
much  material.  The  book  in  its  various  editions  names  about 
seventy  animals,  among  them  many  creatures  of  fable:  the  dragon, 
the  unicorn,  the  phoenix,  etc.  Most  of  the  accounts  given  of 
various  animals  are  fables,  intended  to  illustrate  religijDus  or 
ethical  teachings.  In  a  similar  way  the  religious  element  played 
an  important  role  in  the  many-volumed  Natural  History  of  the 
Dominican  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Vincentius  Bellovacensis,  and 
of  the  Augustine  Thomas  Cantimpratensis,  although  these  used 
as  a  foundation  for  their  expositions  the  Latin  translation  of 
Aristotle,  the  works  of  Pliny  and  other  authors  of  antiquity. 

Wotton. — Under  such  conditions  we  must  regard  it  as  an  im- 
portant advance  that  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
interest  in  scientific  investigation  awoke  anew,  Aristotle's  concep- 
tions were  taken  up  and  elaborated  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 
In  this  sense  we  can  call  the  Englishman  "Wotton  the  successor  of 
Aristotle.  In  1552  he  published  his  work  "De  differentiis 
animalium,'^  in  which  he  essentially  copied  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
except  that  he  admitted  the  new  group  of  plant-animals  or 
zoophytes.  However,  the  title,  *  On  the  Distinguishing  Characters 
of  Animals,'  shows  that  of  the  rich  treasury  of  Aristotelian  knowl- 
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edge  the  systematic  results  obtained  the  chief  recognition,  and 
thus  Wotton^s  work  inaugurated  the  period  of  systematic  zoology, 
which  in  the  Englishman  Ray,  but  even  more  in  Linnseus,  has 
found  its  most  brilliant  exponents. 

Linnaeus,  the  descendant  of  a  Swedish  clergyman,  whose 
family  name  Ingemarsson  had  been  changed  after  a  linden-tree 
near  the  parsonage,  to  Lindelius,  was  bom  in  Bashult  in  1707. 
Pronounced  by  his  teachers  to  be  good  for  nothing  at  study,  he 
was  saved  from  the  fate  of  learning  the  cobbler's  trade  through 
the  influence  of  a  physician,  who  recognized  the  fine  abilities  of 
the  boy,  and  won  him  for  medical  studies.  He  studied  at  Lund 
and  Upsala;  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  made  extended  tours  on 
the  Continent,  and  at  that  time  gained  recognition  from  the  fore- 
most men  in  his  profession.  In  1741  he  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Upsala,  some  years  later  professor  of  natural  history.  He 
died  in  1778. 

Improvement  of  Zoological  Nomenclature  by  Linnaeus. — 
LinnsBUs's  most  important  work  is  his  '<  Systema  Naturae/'  which, 
first  appearing  in  1735,  up  to  1766-68  passed  through  twelve 
editions;  after  his  death  there  came  out  a  thirteenth,  edited  by 
Gmelin.  This  has  become  the  foundation  for  systematic  zoology, 
since  it  introduces  for  the  first  time  (1)  a  sharper  division  into  the 
system,  (2)  a  definite  scientific  terminology,  the  binomial  nomen- 
clature, and  (3)  brief,  comprehensive,  clear  diagnoses.  In  classi- 
fication Linnaeus  employed  four  categories;  he  divided  the  entire 
Animal  Kingdom  into  Classes,  the  Classes  into  Orders,  these  into 
Genera,  the  Qenera  finally  into  Species.  The  term  Family  was 
not  employed  in  the  **  Systema  Naturae.'*  Still  more  important 
was  the  binomial  nomenclature.  Hitherto  the  common  names  were 
in  use  in  the  scientific  world,  and  led  to  much  confusion;  the  same 
animals  had  different  names,  and  different  animals  had  the  same 
names;  in  the  naming  of  newly  discovered  animals  there  prevailed 
no  generally  accepted  principle.  This  inconvenience  was  entirely 
obviated  by  Linnaeus  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Systema  by  the 
introduction  of  a  scientific  nomenclature.  The  first  word,  a  noun, 
designates  the  genus  to  which  the  animal  belongs,  the  following 
word,  usually  an  adjective,  the  species  within  the  genus.  The 
names  Cams  familiaris,  Cams  Ivpus,  Canis  tmlpes,  indicate  that 
the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  are  related  to  one  another,  since  they  belong 
to  the  same  genus,  the  genus  of  doglike  animals,  of  which  they  are 
diffident  species.  Linnaeus's  method  of  naming  was  particularly 
valuable  in  the  description  of  new  species,  inasmuch  as  it  at  the 
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outset  informed  the  reader  to  what  position  of  relationship  the  new 
species  was  to  be  assigned. 

In  his  characterization  of  the  various  systematic  groups  Linnaeus 
broke  completely  with  the  hitherto-prevailing  custom.  His 
predecessors  (as  Gessner,  Aldrovandus)  in  their  Natural  Histories 
had  given  a  verbose  and  detailed  description  of  each  animal^  from 
which  the  beginner  was  scarcely  able  to  see  what  was  specially 
characteristic  for  that  animal,  a  matter  which  should  have  been 
emphasized  in  the  definition.  LinnsBUS,  on  the  other  hand,  intro- 
duced brief  diagnoses,  which  in  a  few  words,  never  in  sentence 
form,  gave  only  what  was  necessary  for  recognition.  Thus  a  way 
was  found  which  insured  comprehensibility  in  the  enormously 
increasing  number  of  known  animals. 

Influence  of  the  Linnean  System. — But  in  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Linnean  System  lay  at  the  same  time  the  germ  of  the  one- 
sided development  which  zoology  came  to  take  under  his  influence. 
The  logical  perfecting  of  the  system,  which  undoubtedly  had 
become  necessary,  gave  that  a  brilliant  aspect,  and  hid  the  fact 
that  classification  is  not  the  ultimate  purpose  of  investigation,  but 
only  an  important  and  indispensable  aid  to  it.  In  the  zeal  for 
naming  and  classifying  animals,  the  higher  goal  of  investigation, 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animals,  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
interest  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology  flagged. 

From  these  reproaches  we  can  scarcely  spare  Linnaeus  himself, 
the  father  of  this  tendency.  For  while  in  his  "  Systema  Naturae  " 
he  treated  of  a  much  larger  number  of  animals  than  any  earlier 
zoologist,  he  brought  about  no  deepening  of  our  knowledge.  The 
manner  in  which  he  divided  the  animal  kingdom,  in  comparison 
with  the  Aristotelian  system,  is  rather  a  retrogression  than  an 
advance.  Linnaeus  divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  six  classes: 
Mammalia,  Aves,  Amphibia,  Pisces,  Insecta,  Vermes.  The  first 
four  classes  correspond  to  Aristotle's  four  groups  of  animals  with 
blood.  In  the  division  of  the  invertebrated  animals  into  Insecta 
and  Vermes  Linnaeus  stands  undoubtedly  behind  Aristotle,  who 
attempted,  and  in  part  successfully,  to  set  up  a  larger  number  of 
groups. 

But  in  his  successors,  even  more  than  in  Linnaeus  himself,  we 
see  the  damage  wrought  by  the  systematic  method.  The  diagnoses 
of  Linnaeus  were  for  the  most  part  models,  which,  mutatis 
mutandis,  could  be  employed  for  new  species  with  little  trpuble. 
There  was  needed  only  some  exchanging  of  adjectives  to  ^press 
the  differences.     With  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different 
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species  of  animals  there  was  no  lack  of  material,  and  so  the  arena 
was  opened  for  that  spiritless  zoology  of  species-making  which  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  brought  zoology  into  such  discredit. 
Zoology  would  have  been  in  danger  of  growing  into  a  Tower  of 
Babel  of  species-describing  had  not  a  counterpoise  been  created  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  physiologico-anatomical  side. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MORPHOLOGY. 

Anatomists  of  Classic  Antiquity. — Comparative  anatomy — for 
this  chiefly  concerns  us  here — for  a  long  tin^e  owed  its  development 
to  the  students  of  human  anatomy;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  even 
up  to  a  recent  date  comparative  anatomy  was  assigned  to  the 
medical  faculty,  while  zoology  belonged  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  as  if  it  were  an  entirely  separate  study.  The  disciples  of 
Hippocrates  had  previously  studied  animal  anatomy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  idea  of  human  organization,  from  the  struc- 
ture of  other  mammals,  and  thus  to  gain  a  secure  foundation  for 
the  diagnosis  of  human  diseases.  The  work  of  classical  antiquity 
most  prominent  in  this  respect,  the  celebrated  Human  Anatomy 
by  Claudius  Galenus  (131-201  a.d.),  is  based  chiefly  upon  obser- 
vations upon  dogs,  monkeys,  etc. ;  for  in  ancient  times,  and  even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  showed  considerable  repugnance  to 
making  the  human  cadaver  a  subject  of  scientific  investigation. 

Middle  Ages. — The  first  thousand  years  in  which  Christianity 
formed  the  ruling  power  in  the  mental  life  of  the  people  was  quite 
fruitless  for  anatomy ;  in  the  main  men  held  to  the  writings  of 
Galen  and  the  works  of  his  commentators,  and  seldom  took  occa- 
sion to  prove  their  correctness  by  their  own  observations.  With 
the  ending  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  interest  in  independent  scien- 
tific research  first  broke  its  bounds. 

Vesal  (1514-1564),  the  creator  of  modem  anatomy,  had  the 
courage  carefully  to  investigate  the  human  cadaver  and  to  point 
out  numerous  errors  in  Galen's  writings  which  had  arisen  through 
the  unwarranted  application  to  human  anatomy  of  the  discoveries 
made  upon  other  animals.  By  his  corrections  of  Galen,  Vesal  was 
drawn  into  a  violent  controversy  with  his  teacher,  Sylvius,  an 
energetic  defender  of  Galen's  authority,  and  with  his  renowned 
contemporary  Eustachius,  which  did  much  for  the  development  of 
comparative  anatomy.  At  first  animals  were  dissected  only  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  cause  of  Galen's  mistakes,  but  later 
through  a  zeal  and  love  for  facts.     It  was  natural  that  first  of  all 
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Tertebrates  found  consideration,  since  they  stand  next  to  man  in 
gtructnre-  Thus  there  appeared  in  the  same  century  with  VesaFs 
Human  Anatomy  drawings  of  skeletons  of  vertebrates  by  the 
Nuremberg  physician  Goiter;  the  anatomical  writings  of  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente,  etc. 

Beginning  of  Zootomy. — But  later  attention  was  turned  also  to 
insects  and  molluscs,  indeed  even  to  the  marine  echinoderms, 
ccelenterates,  and  Protozoa.  Here,  above  all,  three  men  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  deserve  mention,  the  Italian 
Malpighi  and  the  Dutchmen  Swammerdam  and  Leeuwenhoek. 
The  former's  **  Dissertatio  de  bombyce  "  was  the  pioneer  for  insect 
anatomy,  since  by  the  discovery  of  the  vasa  Malpighii,  the  heart, 
the  nervous  system,  the  tracheae,  etc.,  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  our  knowledge  was  brought  about.  Of  Swammerdam's  writings 
attention  should  be  called  particularly  to  **  The  Bible  of  Nature,'' 
a  work  to  which  no  other  of  that  time  is  comparable,  since  it  con^ 
tains  discoveries  of  great  accuracy  on  the  structure  of  bees,  May^ 
flies,  snails,  etc.  Leeuwenhoek,  finally,  was  a  most  fortunate 
discoverer  in  the  field  of  microscopic  research,  by  him  introduced 
into  science.  Besides  other  things  he  studied  especially  the 
minute  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  the  ^  infusion-animalcules,' 
a  more  careful  investigation  of  which  has  led  to  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  conception  of  the  essentials  of  animal  organization. 

The  Dawn  of  Independent  Observation. — The  great  service  of 
the  men  named  above  consists  chiefly  in  that  they  broke  away  from 
the  thraldom  of  book-learning  and,  relying  alone  upon  their  own 
eyes  and  their  own  judgment,  regained  what  had  been  lost,  the 
blessing  of  independent  and  unbiassed  observation.  They  spread 
the  interest  in  observation  of  nature  over  a  wide  circle  so  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of  independent  natural-history 
writings  had  increased  enormously.  There  were  busy  with  the 
study  of  insect  structure  and  development,  de  Geer  in  Sweden, 
Reaumur  in  France,  Lyonet  in  Belgium,  Eosel  von  Rosenhof  in 
Germany;  the  latter  besides  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  indigenous 
batrachia,  which  is  still  worth  reading.  The  investigation  of  the 
infusoria  formed  a  favorite  occupation  for  the  learned  and  the  laity, 
as  Wrisberg,  von  Gleichen-Russwurm,  Schiiffer,  Eichhorn,  and 
O.  F.  Muller.  In  most  of  the  writings  the  religious  character  of 
the  contemplations  of  nature  arc  extraordinarily  emphasized,  and 
since  we  flnd  that  among  these  writers  numerous  clergymen 
(Eichhorn  in  Danzig,  Goeze  in  Quedlinburg,  Schaffer  in  Regens- 
burg)  attained  distinction,  wo  have  a  sign  that  a  reconciliation 
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had  taken  place  between  Christianity  and  natural  science.  As  a 
criterion  of  the  progress  made  in  comparison  with  the  earlier 
centuries,  a  mere  glance  at  the  illustrations  is  sufficient.  Any  one 
will  at  the  first  glance  recognize  the  difference  between  the  shabby 
drawings  of  an  Aldrovandus  and  the  masterly  figures  of  a  Lyonet 
or  a  Eosel  von  Bosenhof. 

Period  of  Comparative  Anatomy. — Thus  through  the  zeal  of 
numerous  men  filled  with  a  love  of  nature  a  store  of  anatomical 
facts  was  collected,  which  needed  only  a  mental  reworking;  and 
this  mental  reworking  was  brought  about,  or  at  least  entered  upon, 
by  the  great  comparative  anatomists  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
these  the  French  zoologists  Lamarck,  Savigny,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire, 
Guvier,  and  the  Germans  Meckel  and  Goethe  are  especially  to  be 
named. 

Correlation  of  Parts. — When  the  various  animals  were  com- 
pared with  one  another  with  reference  to  their  structure  there  was 
obtained  a  series  of  important  fundamental  laws,  particularly  the 
law  of  the  Correlation  of  Parts  and  the  law  of  the  Homology  of 
Organs.  The  former  established  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
dependent  relation  between  the  organs  of  the  same  animal,  that 
local  changes  in  one  single  organ  also  lead  to  corresponding 
changes  at  some  distant  part  of  the  body,  and  that  therefore  from 
the  constitution  of  certain  parts  an  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  constitution  of  another  part  of  the  body.  Cuvier  particularly- 
made  use  of  this  principle  in  reconstructing  the  form  of  extinct 
animals. 

Homology  and  Analogy. — Still  more  important  was  the  theory 
of  the  Homology  of  Organs.  In  the  orgafis  of  animals  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  an  anatomical  and  a  physiological  character; 
the  anatomical  character  is  the  sum  of  all  the  anatomical  featiires, 
as  found  in  form,  structure,  position,  and  mode  of  connection  of 
organs;  the  physiological  character  is  their  function.  Anatomically 
similar  organs  in  closely  related  animals  will  usually  have  the  same 
functions,  as,  for  example,  the  liver  of  all  vertebrates  has  the 
function  of  producing  gall;  here  anatomical  and  physiological 
characteristics  go  hand  in  hand.  But  this  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  case;  very  often  it  may  happen  that  one  and  the  same  function 
is  possessed  by  organs  anatomically  different;  as,  for  example,  the 
respiration  of  vertebrates  is  carried  on  in  fishes  by  gills,  in  mammals 
by  lungs.  Conversely,  anatomically  similar  organs  may  have 
different  functions,  as  the  lungs  of  mammals  and  the  swim-bladder 
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of  fighes;  similar  organs  may  also  undergo  a  change  of  function 
from  one  group  to  another;  the  hydrostatic  apparatus  of  fishes  has 
come  to  be  the  seat  of  respiration  in  the  mammals.  Organs  with 
like  functions — physiologically  equivalent  organs  —  are  called 
^analogous';  organs  of  like  anatomical  constitution — ^anatomically 
equiyalent  organs — are  called  'homologous/  It  is  the  task  of 
comparative  anatomy  to  discover  in  the  various  parts  of  animals 
those  which  are  homologous,  i.e.  those  anatomically  equivalent, 
and  to  follow  the  changes  in  them  conditioned  by  a  change  of 
function. 

Cuvier. — The  foremost  representative  of  comparative  anatomy 
was  Georges  Dagobert  Cuvier.  He  was  born  in  1769  in  the  town 
of  Mdmpelgardt  (Montbeillard),  then  belonging  to  Wurtemberg, 
and  obtained  his  early  training  in  the  Karlschule  at  Stuttgart. 
where,  through  the  influence  of  his  teacher  Kielmeyer,  he  was  led 
to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  opportunity  of  going 
to  the  seashore  which  was  offered  to  him  as  private  instructor  to 
Count  d'Hericy  he  employed  for  his  epoch-making  investigations 
upon  the  structure  of  molluscs.  In  1794,  upon  the  persuasion 
largely  of  the  man  who  afterwards  became  his  great  opponent, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  he  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  at 
first  Professor  of  Natural  Uistory  in  the  central  school  and  in  the 
College  of  France,  later  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  As  a  sign  of  the  great  regard  in  which  Cuvier 
was  held,  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  was  repeatedly  intrusted  with 
high  educational  positions  and  was  made  a  French  peer.  As  such 
he  died  in  1832. 

Type  Theory, — Cuvier's  investigations,  apart  from  the  mol- 
luscs, extended  to  the  ccelenterates,  arthropods,  and  vertebrates, 
living  and  fossil.  He  collected  his  extensive  observations  into  his 
two  chief  works  "  Le  r^gne  animal  distribue  d'apr^s  son  organiza- 
tion ''  and  "  Le<;*ons  d'anatomie  comparee."  Of  quite  epoch-making 
importance  was  his  little  pamphlet ' '  Sur  un  rapprochement  d  etablir 
entre  les  diff6rentes  classes  des  animaux,^^  in  which  he  founded  his 
celebrated  type  theory,  and  which  in  1812  introduced  a  complete 
reform  of  classification.  The  Cuvierian  division,  which  has  become 
the  starting-point  for  all  later  classifications,  differed,  broadly 
speaking,  from  all  the  earlier  systems  in  this,  that  the  classes  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  were  brought  together  into  a 
higher  grade  under  the  name,  introduced  by  Lamarck,  of  *  verte- 
brate animals';  that  further  the  so-called  *  invertebrate  animals' 
were  divided  into  three  similar  grades,  each  equal  to  that  of  the 
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vertebrate  animals,  viz.,  Mollusca,  Articulata,  and  Badiata.  Guvier 
called  these  grades  standing  above  the  classes,  provinces  or  chief 
branches  {embranchementa),  for  which  later  the  name  Types  was 
introduced  by  Blainville.  But  still  more  important  are  the  differ- 
ences which  appear  in  the  structural  basis  of  the  system.  Instead 
of^  like  the  earlier  systematists,  using  a  few  external  character- 
istics for  the  division,  Guvier  built  upon  the  totality  of  internal 
organization,  as  expressed  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  most 
important  organs,  especially  the  position  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  determining  the  arrangement  of  the  other  organs.  <'  The 
type  is  the  relative  position  of  parts  "  (von  Baer).  Thus  for  the 
first  time  comparative  anatomy  was  employed  in  the  formation  of 
a  natural  system  of  animals. 

Lastly  the  type  theory  established  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  the  arrangement  of  animals.  Guvier  found  prevalent  the  theory 
that  all  animals  formed  a  single  connected  series  ascending  from 
the  lowest  infusorian  to  man;  within  this  series  the  position  of 
each  animal  was  definitely  determined  by  the  degree  of  its  organi- 
zation. On  the  other  hand  Guvier  taught  that  the  animal  kingdom 
consisted  of  several  co-ordinated  unities,  the  types,  which  exist 
quite  independently  side  by  side,  within  which  again  there  are 
higher  and  lower  forms.  The  position  of  an  animal  is  determined 
by  two  factors :  first,  by  its  conformity  to  a  type,  by  the  structural 
plan  which  it  represents;  second,  by  its  degree  of  organization,  by 
the  stage  to  which  it  attains  within  its  type. 

Comparative  Embryology. — ^Evolution  vs.  Epigenesis. — The 
same  results  which  Guvier  reached  by  the  way  of  comparative 
anatomy  were  attained  two  decades  later  by  G.  E.  von  Baer  by  the 
aid  of  embryology.  Embryology  is  the  youngest  branch  of 
zoology.  What  Aristotle  really  knew,  what  was  written  by 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  and  Malpighi  upon  the  embryology  of 
the  chick,  did  not  rise  above  the  range  of  aphorisms,  and  were  not 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  a  science.  The  difficulties  of  observa- 
tion, due  to  the  delicacy  and  the  minuteness  of  the  developmental 
stages,  were  lessened  by  the  invention  of  the  microscope  and 
microscopical  technique.  Further,  the  prevailing  philosophical 
conceptions  placed  hindrances  in  the  way;  there  was  no  belief  in 
Embryology  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word;  each  organism  was 
thought  to  be  laid  down  from  the  first  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
and  only  needed  growth  to  unfold  its  organs  {evohitio  *) ;  eithei  the 

*  This  original  meaning  of  '  evolution '  is  different  from  that  prevailing 
at  present. 
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spermatozoon  must  be  the  young  creature  which  found  fayorable 
conditions  for  growth  in  the  store  of  food  in  the  egg,  or  the  egg 
represents  the  individual  and  was  stimulated  to  the  '  evolutio '  by 
the  spermatozoon.  This  theory  led  to  the  doctrine  of  inclusion, 
which  taught  that  in  the  ovary  of  Eve  were  included  the  germs  of 
all  human  beings  who  have  lived  or  ever  will  live. 

Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  combated  this  idea  with  his  **Theoria 
generationis  *'  (1759);  he  sought  to  prove  by  observation  that  the 
hen's  egg  at  the  beginning  is  without  any  organization,  and  that 
gradually  the  various  organs  appear  in  it.  In  the  embryo  there  is 
a  new  formation  of  all  parts,  an  Epige?iesis.  This  first  assault 
upon  the  evolutionist  school  was  entirely  without  result,  chiefly 
because  Albrecht  von  Haller,  the  most  celebrated  physiologist  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  his  influence  suppressed  the  idea  of 
epigenesis.  Wolff  was  not  able  to  establish  himself  in  scientific 
circles  in  Germany,  and  was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Russia.  Only 
after  his  death  did  his  writings  find,  through  Oken  and  Meckel, 
proper  recognition. 

Von  Baer. — Thus  it  remained  for  Carl  Ernst  von  Baer  in  his 
classic  work,  ^'Die  Entwicklung  des  Huhnchens,  Beobachtung 
und  Reflexion ''  (1832),  to  establish  embryology  as  an  independent 
study.  Baer  confirmed  Wolff^s  doctrine  of  the  appearance  of 
layerlike  Anlagen,  from  which  the  organs  arose;  and  on  account 
of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  proved  this  he  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  germ-layer  theory.  Further,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  each  type  had  not  only  its  peculiar  structural  plan, 
but  also  its  peculiar  course  of  development;  that  for  vertebrates 
an  evolutio  bigemina  was  characteristic,  for  the  articulates  the 
<)volutio  gemina,  for  the  molluscs  the  evolutio  contorta,  and  for 
the  radiates  the  evolutio  radiata.  Hero  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
the  idea  that  for  the  correct  solution  of  the  questions  of  relation- 
ship of  animals,  and  therefore  a  basis  for  a  natural  classification, 
comparative  embryology  is  indispensable;  an  idea  which  in  recent 
years  has  proved  exceedingly  fruitful. 

Cell  Theory. — Of  fundamental  importance  for  the  further 
growth  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  was  the  proof 
that  all  organisms,  as  well  as  their  embryonic  forms,  were  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  the  cells.  This  knowledge  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  cell  theory,  which  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  last  century  was  advanced  by  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  and 
which  two  decades  later  was  completely  remodelled  by  the  proto- 
plasm theory  of  Max  Schultze.     In  the  cell  theory  a  simple  prin- 
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ciple  of  organization  was  found  for  all  living  creatures,  for  highly 
and  for  lowly  organized  plants  and  animals,  and  the  v/ide  realm  of 
histology  was  laid  open  for  scientific  treatment, 

EEFOEM  OF   THE  SYSTEM. 

Foundation  of  Modern  Zoology. — With  the  establishment  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  and  the  application  of  these 
to  classification,  and  with  the  development  of  the  cell  theory  and 
of  histology,  which  is  connected  with  it,  we  may  say  that  the 
foundation  of  zoology  was  laid.  Wonderful  advances  were  made 
in  vertebrate  anatomy  by  the  classic  researches  of  Owen,  Johannes 
Miiller,  Rathke,  Gegenbaur,  and  others;  our  conceptions  of  organ- 
ization have  been  completely  altered  by  the  work  of  Dujardin, 
Max  Schultze,  Haeckel,  and  others,  who  have  proved  the  unicellu- 
larity  of  the  lowest  animals.  The  germ-layer  theory  was  further 
elaborated  by  Remak  and  KoUiker;  and  applied  to  the  invertebrate 
animals  by  Kowalewsky,  Haeckel,  and  Huxley.  It  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  brief  historical  summary  to  go  into  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  the  animal  king- 
dom; it  must  here  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  most  important 
changes  which  the  Cuvierian  system  has  undergone  under  the 
influence  of  increasing  knowledge. 

The  Division  of  the  Radiata. — Of  the  four  types  of  Cuvier  the 
branch  Radiata  was  undoubtedly  the  one  of  whose  representatives 
he  had  the  least  knowledge;  it  was  therefore  the  least  natural, 
since  it  comprised,  besides  the  radially  symmetrical  coBlenterates 
and  echinoderms,  other  forms,  which,  like  the  worms,  were 
bilaterally  symmetrical,  or,  like  many  infusorians,  were  asym- 
metrical. Thus  it  came  about  that  most  reforms  have  here  found 
their  point  of  attack. 

C.  Th.  von  Siebold  was  the  originator  of  the  first  important 
reform.  He  limited  the  type  Radiata,  or,  as  he  termed  them,  the 
Zoophytes,  to  those  animals  with  radially  symmetrical  structure 
(Echinoderms  and  the  Plant-animals) ;  separating  all  the  others, 
he  formed  of  the  unicellular  organisms  the  branch  of  '  primitive 
animals^  or  Protozoa;  the  higher  organized  animals  he  grouped 
together  as  worms  or  Vermes;  at  the  same  time  he  transferred  a 
part  of  the  Articulata,  the  annelids,  to  the  worm  group,  and  pro- 
posed for  the  other  articulates,  crabs,  millipedes,  spiders,  and 
insects,  the  term  Arthropoda. 

Leuckart,  about  the  same  time   (1848),  divided  the  branch 
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Badiata  into  two  branches  differing  greatly  in  structure.  The 
lower  forms,  in  which  no  special  body-cavity  is  present,  the 
interior  of  the  body  consisting  only  of  a  system  of  cavities  serving 
for  digestion,  the  alimentary  canal,  he  called  the  Goelentera 
(essentially  the  Zoophyta  of  the  older  zoologists);  to  the  rest,  in 
which  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  body-cavity  occur  as  two 
separate  cavities,  he  gave  the  name  Echinoderma. 

The  Present  System. — Thus  there  resulted  seven  classes: 
Protozoa,  Goelentera,  Echinoderma,  Vermes,  Arthropoda,  Mol- 
lusca,  and  Vertebrata.  Still  this  arrangement  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  natural  system  and  hence  is  more  or  less  unsat- 
isfactory. Some  zoologists  are  returning  to  the  Cuvierian  classifi- 
cation to  the  extent  of  uniting  the  segmented  worms  with  the 
arthropods  in  a  group  Articulata.  Upon  the  ground  of  important 
anatomical  and  embryological  characters  the  Brachiopoda,  the 
Bryozoa,  and  the  Tunicata  have  been  separated  from  the  Mollusca; 
they  form  the  subject  of  diverse  opinions.  The  relationships  of 
the  first  two  groups  have  not  yet  been  settled :  of  the  Tunicata  we 
know  indeed  that  they  are  related  to  the  Vertebrata,  but  the 
differences  arc  such  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  that  group. 
The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  unito  vertebrates,  tunicates, 
and  some  other  forms  in  a  larger  division,  Chordata.  The  Vermes, 
too,  must  be  divided,  as  will  appear  in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  THEORY   OF  EVOLUTION. 

Importance  of  the  Subject. — Before  closing  the  historical  intro- 
duction we  must  consider  the  historical  development  of  a  question 
whose  importance  might,  on  a  superficial  examination,  be  under- 
rated, but  which  from  a  small  beginning  has  grown  into  a  problem 
completely  dominating  zoological  research,  and  has  occupied  not 
only  zoologists,  but  all  interested  in  science  generally.  This  is  the 
question  of  the  logical  value  of  the  systematic  conceptions  epecies, 
genus,  family,  etc. 

The  Nature  of  Species. — In  nature  we  find  only  separate 
animals:  how  comes  it  that  we  classify  them  into  larger  and  smaller 
groups  ?  Are  the  single  species,  genera,  and  the  other  divisions 
which  the  systematist  distinguishes,  fixed  quantities,  as  it  were 
fundamental  conceptions  of  nature,  or  a  Creator's  thoughts,  which 
find  expression  in  the  single  forms?  Or  are  they  abstractions 
which  man  has  brought  into  nature  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
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comprehensible  to  his  mental  capabilities  ?  Are  the  specific  and 
generic  names  only  expressions  which  have  become  necessary,  from 
the  nature  of  our  mental  capacity,  for  the  gradation  of  relation- 
ship in  nature,  which  in  and  for  themselves  are  not  immutable, 
and  hence  can  undergo  a  gradual  change  ?  Practically  speaking, 
the  problem  reads:  are  species  constant  or  changeable?  What  is 
true  for  species  must  necessarily  be  true  for  all  other  categories  of 
the  system,  all  of  which  in  the  ultimate  analysis  rest  upon  the 
conception  of  species. 

Ray's  Conception  of  Species. — One  of  the  first  to  consider  the 
conception  of  species  was  Linnseus's  predecessor,  the  Englishman 
John  Ray.  In  the  attempt  to  define  what  should  be  understood 
as  a  species  he  encountered  difficulties.  In  practice,  animals  which 
differ  little  in  structure  and  appearance  from  one  another  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  species;  this  practical  procedure  cannot  be 
carried  out  theoretically;  for  there  are  males  and  females  within 
the  same  species  which  differ  more  from  one  another  than  do  the 
representatives  of  different  species.  Thus  John  fiay  reached  the 
genetic  definition  when  he  said:  for  plants  there  is  no  more 
certain  criterion  of  specific  unity  than  their  origin  from  the  seeds 
of  specifically  or  individually  like  plants;  that  is  to  say,  generalized 
for  all  organisms:  to  one  and  the  same  species  belong  individuals 
which  spring  from  similar  ancestors. 

The  <  Cataclysm  Theory.'— With  Ray's  definition  an  entirely 
uncontrollable  element  was  brought  into  the  conception  of  species, 
since  no  systematist  usually  knew  anything,  nor  indeed  could  he 
know  anything,  as  to  whether  the  representatives  of  the  species 
placed  before  him  sprang  from  similar  parents.  It  was  therefore 
only  natural  that  the  conception  of  species  put  on  a  religious  garb, 
since  by  resting  upon  theological  ideas  it  found  a  firmer  support. 
Linnaeus  said:  **Tot  sunt  species  quot  nb  initio  creavit  infinitum 
Ens";  with  this  he  built  up  a  conception  of  species  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  creation,  a  procedure  quite 
unjustified  upon  grounds  of  natural  science,  since  it  drew  one  of 
its  fundamental  ideas  from  transcendental  conceptions,  not  from 
the  experience  of  natural  science.  Linnaeus's  definition  showed 
itself  untenable,  as  soon  as  paleontology  began  to  make  accessible 
a  vast  quantity  of  extinct  animals  deposited  as  fossils.  With  an 
odd  fancy,  the  fossils,  being  inconvenient  for  study,  were  for  a 
long  time  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  scientific  research.  They 
might  be  sports  of  nature,  it  was  said,  or  remains  of  the  Flood,  or 
of  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  the  earth,  or  products  of  an  aura 
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sewinalis,  a  fertilizing  breath,  which,  if  it  fell  upon  organic  bodies, 
led  to  the  formation  of  animals  and  plants,  but  if  it  strayed  upon 
inorganic  materials  gave  rise  to  fossils.  The  foundation  of 
ecientific  paleontology  by  Cuvier  put  an  end  to  such  empty  specu- 
lations. Cuvier  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  fossils  were  the 
remains  of  animals  of  a  previous  time.  Just  as  the  formation  of 
the  earth's  crust  by  successive  overlying  layers  made  possible  the 
recognition  of  different  periods  in  the  earth's  history,  so  paleon- 
tology taught  how  to  recognize  also  the  different  periods  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world  of  life  on  our  globe.  Each  geological 
age  was  characterized  by  a  special  world  of  animals  quite  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  these  animal  worlds  differed  the  more  from  the  present, 
the  older  the  period  of  the  eai*th  to  which  they  belonged.  All 
these  generalizations  led  Cuvier  to  his  cataclysm  theory,  that  a 
great  revolution  brought  each  period  of  the  earth's  history  to  an 
end,  destroying  all  life,  and  that  upon  the  newly  formed  virgin 
earth  a  new  organic  world  of  immutable  species  sprang  up. 

Objections  to  the  Cataclysm  Theory. — By  the  supposition  of 
numerous  acts  of  creation  the  Linnean  conception  of  species 
seemed  to  be  rescued,  though,  to  be  sure,  by  summoning  to  its  aid 
hypotheses  which  had  neither  foundation  in  science  nor  justifica- 
tion in  theology.  The  logical  results  of  Cuvier's  cataclysm  theory 
were  conceptions  of  a  Creator  who  built  up  an  animal  world  only 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  after  a  time  as  a  troublesome  toy; 
it  has  therefore  at  no  time  found  warm  supporters,  at  least  among 
geologists,  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Of  the  prominent  zoologists 
there  is  only  to  be  mentioned  Louis  Agassiz,  who  till  the  end  of 
his  life  remained  faithful  to  this  theory. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  readily  understood  how  thinking 
naturalists,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  character  of 
organic  nature  simply  and  by  a  natural  law  capable  of  general 
application,  began  to  doubt  the  fixity  of  species,  and  were  led  to 
the  theory  of  change  of  form,  the  Theory  of  Descent,  or  Evolution. 

Darwin's  Predecessors.— Even  in  Cuvier's  time  there  prevailed 
a  strong  current  in  favor  of  this  theory.  It  found  expression  in 
England  in  the  writings  of  Enismus  Darwin  (grandfather  of  the 
renowned  Charles  Darwin);  in  Germany  in  the  works  of  Goethe, 
Oken,  and  the  disciples  of  the  'natural  philosophical'  school;  in 
France  the  genealogical  theory  was  developed  particularly  by 
Buffon,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and  Lamarck.  Its  completest  ex- 
pression was  found  in  Lamarck's  **  Philosophic  zoologique"  (1809); 
its  arguments  will  be  considered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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Lamarck  (Jean  Baptiste  de  Monet,  Chevalier  de  Lamarck, 
born  in  Picardy,  1744,  died,  Professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
1829)  taught  that  on  the  earth  at  first  organisms  of  the  simplest 
structure  arose  in  the  natural  way  through  spontaneous  generation 
from  non-living  matter.  From  these  simplest  living  creatures  have 
developed,  by  gradual  changes  in  the  course  of  an  immeasurably 
vast  space  of  time,  the  present  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
without  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  life  upon  our  globe;  the 
terminal  point  of  this  series  is  man;  the  other  animals  are  the 
descendants  of  those  forms  from  which  man  has  developed. 
Lamarck,  in  accordance  with  the  then  prevailing  conceptions, 
regarded  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  single  series  grading  from  the 
lowest  primitive  animal  np  to  man.  Among  the  causes  which  may 
influence  the  change  and  perfecting  of  organisms,  Lamarck 
emphasized  particularly  use  and  disntte;  the  giraffe  has  obtained  a 
long  neck  because  by  a  special  condition  of  life  he  was  compelled 
to  stretch,  in  order  to  browse  the  leaves  on  high  trees;  conversely, 
the  eyes  of  animals  which  live  in  the  dark  have  degenerated  from 
lack  of  use  into  funclionless  structures.  The  direct  influence  of 
the  external  world  must  be  unimportant;  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
roundings ( Geoffrey  St.  llilaire's  h  momle  ambient)  must  for  the 
most  part  act  indirectly  upon  animals  by  altering  the  conditions 
for  the  use  of  organs. 

Evolution  vs.  Creation. — Lamarck's  ingenious  work  remained 
almost  unnoticed  by  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand  there 
arose  a  violent  controversy  between  the  defenders  and  the 
opponents  of  the  evolution  theory  when  [1830]  Geoffrey  St.  llilairo 
in  a  debate  in  the  Academy  at  Paris  defended  against  Cuvier  the 
thesis  of  a  near  relationship  of  the  vertebrates  and  the  insects,  and 
set  up  the  proposition  that  the  latter  were  **  vertebrates  running 
on  their  backs."  The  conflict  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  theory  of  evolution;  the  defeat  was  so  complete  that  the 
problem  vanished  for  a  long  time  from  scientific  discussion,  and 
the  theory  of  the  fixity  of  species  again  became  dominant.  This 
error  was  occasioned  by  many  causes.  Above  all,  the  theory  of 
Geoffrey  St.  llilaire  and  Lamarck  was  rather  a  clever  conception 
than  founded  on  abundant  facts;  besides,  it  had  in  it  as  a  funda- 
mental error  the  doctrine  of  the  serial  arrangement  of  the  animal 
world.  Opposed  to  this  stood  Cuvier's  great  authority  and  his 
extensive  knowledge,  the  latter  making  it  easy  for  him  to  show 
that  the  animal  kingdom  was  made  up  of  separate  co-ordinated 
groups,  the  types. 
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Lyell. — In  the  same  year  in  which  Cuvier  obtained  his  victory 
over  GeolTroy  St.  Ililaire,  his  theory  of  the  succession  of  numerous 
animal  worlds  upon  the  globe  received  its  first  destructive  blow. 
Cuvier's  cataclybm  theory  had  two  sides,  a  geological  and  a 
biological.  Cuvier  denied  the  continuitv  of  the  various  terrestrial 
periods,  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  the  fauna  and  flora  belonging 
to  them.  In  1830-32  appeared  the  **  Principles  of  Geology"  by 
Lyell,  an  epoch-making  work,  which,  in  the  realm  of  geology, 
completely  set  aside  the  cataclysm  theory.  Lyell  proved  that  the 
supposition  of  violent  revolutions  on  the  earth  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  explain  the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
superposition  of  its  strata;  that  rather  the  constantly  acting 
forces,  elevations  and  depressions,  the  erosive  action  of  water,  be 
it  as  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  rain,  snow,  or  ice,  or  as  the  flow 
of  rivers  and  brooks  rushing  as  torrents  towards  the  sea,  are  suflfi- 
cient  to  furnish  a  complete  explanation.  Very  gradually  in  the 
course  of  a  vast  space  of  time  the  earth's  surface  has  changed,  and 
passed  from  one  period  into  the  next,  and  still  at  the  present  day 
the  constant  process  of  change  is  going  on.  The  continuity  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  here  postulated  for  the  first  time, 
has  since  then  become  one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of  Geology; 
on  the  other  hand  the  discontinuity  of  living  creatures,  although 
the  geological  support  of  this  was  frail,  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  correct. 

Darwin. — It  is  the  great  merit  of  Charles  Darwin  that  he  took 
up  the  theory  of  descent  anew  after  it  had  rested  a  decade,  and 
later  brought  it  into  general  recognition.  With  this  began  the 
most  important  period  in  the  history  of  zoology,  a  period  in  which 
the  science  not  only  made  such  an  advance  as  never  before,  but 
alro  began  to  obtain  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  general  views 
of  men. 

Charles  Darwin  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  in  1809.    After 
studying  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  he  joined 
as  naturalist  the  English  war-ship  '*  Beagle."     In  its  voyage  from 
1831   to  36  around  the  globe,   Darwin  recognized  the   peculiar 
character  of  island  faunas,  particularly  of  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  the  remarkable  geological  succession  of  edentates  in  South 
America;  these  facts  formed  for  him  the  germ  of  his  epoch-making 
theory.     Further  results  of  this  journey  were  his  beautiful  mono- 
graph on  the  Cirripedia,  and  the  classic  investigation  of  coral-reefs. 
After  his  return  to  England  Darwin  lived,  entirely  devoted  to 
scientific  work,  chiefly  in  the  hamlet  of  Down,  county  Kent,  up 
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to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1882.  He  wa8  incessantly  busy  in 
developing  his  conception  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  in  collect- 
ing for  this  a  constantly  increasing  array  of  facts.  The  first 
written  notes,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  which  he  communicated 
to  friends,  particularly  the  geologist  Lyell  and  the  botanist 
Hooker,  were  made  in  1844,  but  the  author  was  not  persuaded  to 
give  them  publicity.  Not  until  1858  did  Darwin  decide  to  make 
his  first  contribution  to  science.  In  this  year  he  received  an  essay 
sent  by  the  traveller  Wallace,  which  in  its  most  important  points 
coincided  with  his  own  views.  At  the  same  time  with  Wallace's 
manuscript  an  abstract  of  Darwin's  theory  was  published.  In  the 
next  year  (1859)  appeared  the  most  important  of  his  writings, 
**  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,"  and 
in  rapid  succession  a  splendid  series  of  works,  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  preparatory  labors.  For  the  history  of  the  theory  the 
most  important  of  these  are:  (1)  ''Upon  the  Variation  of  Plants 
and  Animals  under  Domestication,"  two  volumes,  which  chiefly 
contain  a  collection  of  material  for  proofs;  (2)  on  **The  Descent 
of  Man,"  a  work  which  gives  the  application  of  the  theory  to  man. 

No  scientific  work  of  this  century  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  zoological,  we  may  even  say  in  the  whole  educated 
world,  as  **The  Origin  of  Species."  It  was  generally  received  as 
something  entirely  new,  so  completely  had  the  scientific  tradition 
been  lost.  In  professional  circles  it  was  stoutly  combated  by  one 
faction,  with  another  it  found  well-wishing  but  hesitating  accept- 
ance. Only  a  few  men  placed  themselves  from  the  beginning  in 
a  decided  manner  on  the  side  of  the  great  British  investigator. 
There  was  a  lively  scientific  battle,  which  ended  in  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory for  the  theory  of  evolution.  At  the  j)re8ent  time  all  our 
scientific  thoughts  are  so  permeated  with  the  idea  of  evolution  that 
we  can  scarcely  speak  of  any  considerable  opposition  to  it. 

Post-Darwinian  Writers. — Among  the  men  who  have  most 
influenced  this  rapid  advance  is  to  be  mentioned,  besides  A.  R. 
Wallace,  the  co-founder  of  Darwinism,  above  all  Ernst  Haeckel, 
who  in  his  ** General  Morphology"  and  his  **  Natural  History  of 
Creation"  has  done  much  towards  the  extension  of  the  theory. 
Among  other  energetic  defenders  of  the  theory  in  Germany  should 
be  mentioned  Fritz  Miiller,  Carl  Vogt,  Weismann,  Moritz  Wagner, 
and  Nageli,  even*  if  they  have  taken  special  standpoints  in  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  conditioning  the  changes  of  form.  Among  the 
English  naturalists  are  to  be  named  particularly  Huxley,  Hooker, 
and  Lyell.     In  America  Gray,  Cope,  and  Hyatt  were  early  sup- 
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porters.      Darwinism  was  long  in   obtaining  an  entrance  into 
France. 


DARWIN'S  THEORY  OP  THE  ORIGIN   OP  SPECIES. 

Before  Darwin  wrote  the  idea  of  fixity  of  species  prevailed 
among  systematists.  It  was  recognized  that  all  the  individuals  of 
a  species  are  not  alike,  and  that  more  or  less  pronounced  variability 
occurs,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  races  and  varieties 
within  the  species,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  variations  never 
transcended  specific  bounds. 

The  Problem  Stated. — Darwin  begins  with  a  criticism  of  the 
term  species.  Is  the  conception  of  species  on  the  one  side  and 
that  of  race  and  variety  on  the  other  something  entirely  different  ? 
Are  there  special  criteria  for  determining  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt  whether  in  a  definite  case  we  have  to  do  with  a  variety 
of  a  species  or  with  a  different  species  ?  or  do  the  conceptions  in 
nature  pass  into  one  another  ?  Are  species  varieties  which  have 
become  constant,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  are  varieties 
species  in  the  process  of  formation  ? 

Morphological  Characters. — A.  Distinction  between  Species  and 
Variety, — Por  the  settlement  of  this  fundamental  question  morpho- 
i^     logical  and  physiological  characters  can  be  considered.     In  the 
-%!       practice  of  the  systematists  usually  the  morphological  characters 
\       prevail  exclusively;  for  that  reason  they  will  be  here  considered 
first.     If,  among  a  great  number  of  forms  similar  to  one  another, 
two  groups  can  be  adduced  which  differ  considerably  from  one 
^      another,  if  the  difference  between  them  be  obliterated  by  no  inter- 
?       mediate  forms,   and  if  in  several   successive    generations  they 
remain  constant,  then  the  systematist  speaks  of  a  '  good  species '  ; 
^       on  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  varieties  of  the  same  species  when 
the  differences  are  slight  and  inconstant,  and  when  they  lose  their 
importance  through   the  existence  of  intermediate  forms.      A 
definite  application  of  this  rule  discloses  great  incongruities,  many 
animal  and  vegetable  groups  being  regarded  by  one  set  of  systema- 
tists as  good  species,  by  another  only  as  'sports,'  i.e.,  as  varieties 
of  the  same  species.     The  differences  between  the  'sports'  of  our 
domestic  animals  are   in  many  instances  so    considerable  that 
formerly  they  were  regarded  not  only  as  sufficient  for  the  founda- 
tion of  good  species,  but  even  of  genera  and  families.     In  th^ 
fantail  pigeon  the  number  of  tail-feathers,  formerly  only  12-14, 
has  increased  to  30-42  (fig.  Ic) ;  among  the  other  races  of  pigeons 
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enormouB  variations  are  found  in  the  size  of  the  beak  and  feet  m 
compariBon  with  the  rest  of  the  body  (figs.  1a,  1b);  even  the 
skeleton  itself  oarticipates  in  this  variation,  as  is  shown  by  the  (act 


FlO.  lA.— English  carrier-pigeon.    (After  DarwlnJ 


Fio.  IB.— EngllBh  tumbler-pigeon.    (After  Darwin.) 
that  the  total  number  of  vertebrte  varies  from  38  (in  the  carrier- 
pigeon)  to  43  (in  the  pouter),  the  number  of  sacral  vertebne  from 
litoll. 

B.  flirtation  within  the  Speciex. — "Sovi  in  reapect  to  the  occur- 
rence of  transitional  forms  and  the  constancy  of  differences,  there 
is  within  one  aud  the  same  '  good  species '  the  greatest  conceivable 
difference.     In  many  very  variable  species  the  extremes  are  united 
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by  many  transitione;  in  other  cases  sharply  circumscribed  groups 
of  forms,  or  races,  can  be  distingniahed  withiu  the  same  species. 
In  the  race,  the  peculiar  characteristics  are  inherited  from  genera- 


FlO.  Ic— Engllab  t&nt&ll  pigeon.    (After  Darwin.) 

tion  to  generation  with  the  same  constancy  as  in  good  species. 
This  is  shown  in  the  human  races,  and  in  many  pure,  cultivated 
races  of  domesticated  animals. 

Physiological  Chaiacters.—A.  Crosxivg  of  Species  and  Viirte- 
lies. — A  critical  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Mor- 
phology is  indeed  useful  for  grouping  animals  into  species  and 
varieties,  but  that  it  leaves  us  completely  in  the  lurch  when  it  is 
t-alled  upon  to  show  the  distinctions  between  what  should  be  called 
a  species  and  what  a  variety.  Therefore  there  remains  open  to 
the  systematist  only  one  resource,  i.e.,  to  summon  Physiology 
to  his  aid.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  has  disclosed  cousiderablo 
distinctions  in  reproduction.  We  shonld  espect  a  priori  that  tho 
individuals  of  different  species  wonld  not  reprodnce  with  each 
other;  on  the  other  hand  under  normal  conditions  the  individuals 
of  one  and  the  same  species,  even  though  they  are  of  different 
Tarietics  or  races,  should  be  entirely  fertile.  One  must  beware  of 
arguing  in  a  circle  in  proof  of  these  two  propositions;  it  would  be 
an  argument  in  a  circle  if  an  experimenter  should  regard  two 
animals  as  representatives  of  one  species  only  hecnuse  they  proved 
to  be  fertile  together,  while  under  their  former  relations  he 
assigned  them  to  different  species.  Rather  the  question  for  him 
must   read:    does  physiological   experiment    lead    to    the   same 
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systematic  distinctions  as  does  the  common  systematic  experience^ 
viz.,  the  depreciation  of  constancy  and  the  divergence  of  distin- 
guishing characters  ? 

B.  The  Intercrossing  of  Species. — This  field  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  sufficiently  investigated  experimentally;  yet  some  general 
propositions  can  be  set  up:  (1)  that  not  a  few  so-called  'good 
species^  can  be  crossed  with  one  another;  (2)  that  in  general  the 
difficulty  of  crossing  increases,  the  more  distant  the  systematic 
relationship  of  the  species  used;  (3)  that  these  difficulties  are  by 
no  means  directly  proportional  to  the  systematic  divergence  of  the 
species.  The  most  favorable  material  for  research  is  furnished  by 
those  animals  in  which  artificial  fertilization  can  be  carried  out, 
i.e.9  of  which  one  can  take  the  eggs  and  spermatozoa  an,d  mix 
them  independently  of  the  will  of  the  animals.  Thus  hybrids 
have  been  obtained  from  species  which  belong  to  quite  different 
genera,  while  very  often  nearly-related  species  will  not  cross. 
Among  fishes  we  know  hybrids  of  Abramis  hrama  and  Blicca 
hjorknay  of  Trutta  salar  (salmon)  and  Trutta  fario  (trout);  among 
sea-urchins  the  spermatozoa  of  Strongylocentrottis  lividus  fertilize 
with  great  readiness  the  eggs  of  Echinus  microtuherculatusy  but 
only  rarely  the  eggs  of  Sphmrechinns  granularis,  which  is  nearer 
in  the  system.  It  also  happens  that  crossing  in  one  direction 
(male  of  A  and  female  of  B)  is  easily  accomplished,  but  in  the 
other  direction  (male  of  B  and  female  of  A)  it  completely  fails ;  as, 
for  example,  the  sperm  of  Strongyloccnirotiis  lividus  fertilizes  well 
the  eggs  of  Echinus  microtubercuIaiui<,  but,  conversely,  the  sperm 
of  E.  microtuberculatus  does  not  fertilize  the  eggs  of  S.  lividus. 
Even  better  known  is  the  fact  that  salmon  eggs  are  fertilized  by 
trout  sperm  but  not  trout  eggs  by  salmon  sperm.  Eggs  have  been 
fertilized  by  sperm  belonging  to  different  families,  orders,  and 
possibly  classes.  Eggs  of  Pleuronectes  plaiessa  and  Labrus  rupeslris 
by  sperm  of  the  cod  {Gadus  morrhua),  frogs*  eggs  {Rami  arvalis) 
by  sperm  of  two  species  of  Triton,  eggs  of  a  starfish  {Aster i as 
forbesi)  by  milt  from  a  sea-urchin,  Arbacia  pustulosa  (??).  In 
these  extreme  cases,  it  is  true,  the  hybrids  die  during  or  at  the 
close  of  segmentation,  before  the  embryo  is  outlined. 

In  the  case  of  animals  where  copulation  is  necessary  the  diffi- 
culties of  experimentation  increase,  since  here  often  between  males 
and  females  of  different  species  there  exists  an  aversion  which 
prevents  any  union  of  the  sexes.  Yet  in  this  case  we  know  crosses 
of  different  species;  among  the  vertebrates  crossing  takes  place, 
e.g.,  between  the  horse  and  the  ass;  our  domestic  cattle  and  the 
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zebu:  ibex  (or  wild  buck)  and  she-goat;  sheep  and  goats;  dog  and 
jackal;  dog  and  wolf:  hare  and  rabbit  {Lepiis  darwini);  American 
bison  and  domestic  cattle;  etc.;  among  birds,  between  different 
species  of  finches  and  of  grouse;  mallard  {Anas  hoschas)  and  the 
pintail  duck  (Dafila  acuta);  the  European  goose  and  the  Chinese 
goose  (Anser  ferns  and  A.  cygnoides).  Among  the  insects, 
especially  the  Lepidoptera,  the  coses  are  many,  but  the  resulting 
eggs  produce  larvae  of  slight  vital  force  only  in  the  case  of  Actias 
luna  and  A.  isabellcB, 

C.  Fertility  of  Hybrids  and  Mongrels. — Since  many  hybrids, 
as  the  mule,  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  the  criterion 
is,  as  it  were,  pushed  back  one  stage;  if  the  infertility  in  cases  of 
crosses  in  many  species  is  not  immediately  noticeable,  yet  it  may 
be  apparent  in  the  products  of  the  cross.  While  the  products  of 
the  crossing  of  varieties,  the  '  mongrels,'  always  have  a  normal, 
often  an  increased,  fertility,  the  products  of  the  crossing  of 
i^pecies,  the  hybrids,  should  always  be  sterile.  But  even  this  is 
a  rule,  not  a  law.  The  mule  (which  only  very  rarely  reproduces) 
and  many  other  hybrids  are  indeed  sterile,  but  there  are  not  a  few 
exceptions,  although  the  number  of  experiments  in  reference  to 
this  point  is  very  small.  Hybrids  of  hares  and  rabbits  have  con- 
tinued fruitful  for  generations;  the  same  is  true  of  hybrids 
obtained  from  the  wild  buck  and  the  domesticated  she-goat;  from 
Anser  cygnoides  and  A.  domesticns;  from  Salmo  salvelinus  and 
S.  fontinalis;  Cyprinus  carpio  and  Carassius  vulgaris;  Bovihyx 
njnthia  and  B.  arrindia. 

D.  Inbreeding, — Even  the  second  of  the  above  statements,  that 
individuals  of  a  species,  provided  they  are  sound,  always  reproduce 
with  one  another,  needs  limitation.  Breeders  of  animals  have  long 
known  the  disastrous  consequences  of  inbreeding — that  the  repro- 
ductive power  is  reduced  even  to  sterility  if,  for  breeding, 
descendants  of  a  single  pair  be  continually  chosen.  Darwin  has 
collected  not  a  few  cases  where  undoubted  members  of  the  same 
species  have  been  completely  sterile  with  one  another;  as  certain 
forms  of  primrose  and  other  di-  and  tri-morphic  species.  Exam- 
ples of  the  sterility  of  mongi*els  are  known  only  in  botany  (certain 
varieties  of  maize  and  mullein). 

Conditions  Governing  Fertility  in  Sexual  Reproduction.^ 
When  we  look  over  these  facts  it  would  seem  as  if  continued 
fertility  in  sexual  reproduction  were  guaranteed  by  a  not  too  con- 
siderable difference*in  the  sexual  products.  Too  great  similarities, 
as  these  exist  in  inbreeding,  and  too  great  differences,  as  in  the 
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hybridization  of  different  species,  are  injurious  and  are  abhorred 
by  Nature.  Sexual  reproduction  possesses  an  optimum;  if  this  be 
departed  from  in  either  direction,  diminution  gradually  follows. 
But  for  that  reason  it  has  already  been  said  that  here  gradual  and 
not  primary  differences  exist,  and  therefore  this  character  cannot 
be  employed  as  a  pi'imary  distinction  between  species  and  varieties. 

Difficulties  in  Classification. — The  final  result  of  all  this  dis- 
cussion may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  up  to  the  present  time, 
neither  by  physiological  nor  by  morphological  evidence  has  there 
been  successfully  fixed  in  a  clear  and  generally  applicable  way  a 
criterion  which  can  guide  the  systematist  in  deciding  whether 
certain  series  of  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  species  or  as 
varieties  of  a  species.  Zoologists  are  guided  rather  in  practice  by 
a  certain  tact  for  classification,  which,  however,  in  diflScult  cases 
leaves  them  in  the  lurch,  and  thus  the  opinions  of  various  investi- 
gators vary. 

Change  of  Varieties  into  Species. — The  conditions  above  dis- 
cussed find  their  natural  explanation  in  the  assumption  that  sharp 
distinctions  between  species  and  variety  do  not  exist;  that  species 
are  varieties  which  have  become  constant^  and  varieties  are  incipient 
species.  The  meaning  of  the  above  can  be  made  clear  by  explana- 
tion of  a  concrete  case.  Individuals  of  a  species  begin  to  vary, 
i.e.,  compared  with  one  another  they  attain  a  greater  or  less 
difference  in  character.  So  long  as  the  extreme  differences  are 
bridged  by  transitional  forms  we  speak  of  varieties  of  a  species; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermediate  transitions  have  died  out, 
and  the  differences  have  in  the  course  of  a  long  space  of  time 
become  fixed,  and  so  very  much  intensified  that  a  sexual  union  of 
tlie  extreme  forms  results  either  in  complete  sterility  or  at  least  in 
a  marked  tendency  towards  sterility,  then  we  speak  of  different 
species. 

Species  may  be  Related  to  each  other  in  Unequal  Degrees. — 
In  favor  of  this  view,  that  varieties  will  in  longer  time  become 
species,  is  the  great  agreement  which  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  exists  between  the  two.  In  genera  which  comprise  a  remark- 
able number  of  species,  the  species  usually  show  also  many 
varieties;  the  species  are  then  usually  grouped  in  sub-genera,  i.e., 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  unequal  degrees,  since  they  form 
small  groups  arranged  around  certain  species.  In  regard  to  the 
varieties  also  the  case  is  similar.  In  such  genera  the  formation  of 
species  is  in  active  progress;  but  each  species  formation  presup- 
poses a  high  depjree  of  variability. 
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Phylogeny. — It  is  now  clear  that  what  has  here  been  worked 
out  in  the  case  of  the  species  must  also  apply  to  the  other  cate- 
gories of  the  system.  Just  as  by  divergent  development  varieties 
become  species,  so  must  species  by  continued  divergence  become 
8u  far  removed  from  one  another  that  we  distinguish  them  as 
genera.  It  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  differences 
will  become  still  greater,  and  cause  the  establishment  of  orders, 
classes,  and  branches,  just  as  the  tender  shoots  of  the  young 
plantlet  become  in  the  strong  tree  the  chief  branches  from  which 
spring  lateral  branches  and  twigs.  If  we  pursue  this  train  of 
thought  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  we  reach  the  conception  that 
all  the  animals  and  plants  living  at  present  have  arisen  by  means 
of  variation  from  a  few  primitive  organisms.  Inasmuch  as  at  least 
many  thousands  of  years  are  required  for  the  formation  of  several 
new  species  through  the  variability  of  one,  there  must  then  have 
been  necessary  for  this  historical  development  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  a  space  of  time  greater  than  our  mental 
capacity  can  grasp.  Since  for  the  idea  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment (embryology)  of  an  animal  the  term  Ontogeny  has  been 
chosen,  it  has  also  proved  convenient  to  apply  to  the  historical 
development  of  animals — thougli  this  has  not  been  observed,  but 
only  inferred — ^the  term  History  of  the  Race  or  Phylogeny. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — If  we  attempt  to  derive  all  living 
animals  from  a  common  primitive  form,  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  that  this  was  of  extremely  simple  organization,  that  it  was 
unicellular;  for  the  simpler,  the  less  specialized,  the  organization, 
so  much  the  greater  is  its  capacity  for  variation.  Only  from 
simple  organisms  can  the  lower  unicellular  organisms,  the 
Protozoa,  be  derived.  Finally,  for  the  simple  organisms  alone 
can  we  conceive  a  natural  origin.  Since  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
time  upon  our  earth  when  temperatures  prevailed  which  made  life 
impossible,  life  must  at  some  time  have  arisen,  either  through  an 
act  of  creation  or  in  a  natural  way  through  spontaneous  generation. 
If,  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  natural  science,  we  invoke  for 
the  explanation  of  natural  facts  only  the  forces  of  nature,  we  are 
driven  to  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  namely,  that 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  materials  without  life,  the  compli- 
cated mechanism  which  we  call  '  life '  has  arisen.  This  hypothesis 
also  supposes  that  the  first  organisms  possessed  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable structure. 

Variability  not  proven  to  be  a  Universal  Principle. — Starting 
from  a  basis  of  facts,  by  generalization  we  reach  a  simple  concep- 
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tion  of  the  origin  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  we  have  in  equal 
measure  departed  from  the  results  of  direct  observation.  Observa- 
tions only  show  us  that  species  are  capable  of  changes  and  can 
from  themselves  produce  new  species.  That  this  capacity  for 
variation  is  a  universal  principle,  a  principle  which  explains  to  us 
the  origin  of  the  animal  world,  needs  further  demonstration. 

Proofs  of  Phylogeny. — The  rise  of  the  existing  animal  world 
is  a  process  which  has  taken  place  in  the  thousands  of  years  long 
past,  but  is  no  longer  accessible  for  direct  observation,  and  there- 
fore it  can  never  be  proved  in  the  sense  that  we  explain  the  indi- 
vidual development  of  an  organism.  In  regard  to  the  conception 
of  the  simple  evolution  of  animals  we  can  merely  prove  the 
probability;  yet  it  is  shown  that  all  our  observations  of  accessible 
facts  not  only  agree  with  this  conception,  but  find  in  it  their  only 
simple  explanation.  Such  facts  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  classi- 
fication of  animals,  paleontology,  geographical  distribution,  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  comparative  embryology. 

(i)  Proofs  frovi  Classification, — For  a  long  time  it  has  been 
recognized,  and  in  recent  times  finds  ever-increasing  confirmation, 
that  if  we  wish  to  express  graphically  the  relationships  of  animals, 
their  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  simple  co-ordination  and 
subordination  are  not  sufficient,  but  one  must  select  a  treelike 
arrangement,  in  which  the  principal  divisions,  more  closely  or  dis- 
tantly related  to  one  another, — the  branches,  phyla,  or  types, — 
represent  the  main  limbs,  while  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs 
correspond  to  the  several  classes,  orders,  etc.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  arrangement  to  which  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  seen  above, 
necessarily  leads. 

(2)  Paleontological  Demonstration  approaches  nearest  to  what 
one  might  call  direct  proof;  for  paleontology  gives  us  tlie  only 
traces  of  existence  which  the  predecessors  of  the  present  animal 
world  have  left.  Even  here  a  hypothetical  element  has  crept  into 
the  demonstration.  We  can  only  observe  that  various  grades  of 
forms  of  an  animal  group  are  found  in  successive  strata;  if  we 
unite  these  into  a  developmental  series,  and  regard  the  younger 
as  derived  from  the  older  by  variation,  we  depart,  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  basis  of  fact.  But  the  value  of  paleontological 
evidence  is  weakened  much  more  by  its  extreme  incompleteness. 
In  fossils  only  the  hard  parts  are  generally  preserved;  the  soft 
parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  alone  are  present,  or  at  least  make 
up  the  most  important  part  of  many  animals,  are  almost  always 
lost.     Only  rarely  are  the  soft  parts  (muscle  of  fishes,  ink-bag  of 
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cephalopoda,  outlines  of  medas»)  preserrod  in  the  rocks.  Even 
tlie  hurd  parts  remain  connected  only  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions.  If  further  we  take  into  consideration  tlio  fact 
that  these  treasures  are  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  are 
usually  obtained  only  by  accident,  in  quarrying  and  road-build- 
ing, and  besides  only  extremely  seldom  excavated  with  scientific 
care,  it  becomes  sufficiently  clear  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  paet  aud  indeed  future  material  of  paleontology. 

Eramphs    of  Paleontological    Proof. — Yet    paleontology   has 
already  furnished  many  important  proofs  of  the  theory  of  descent. 


Fio,  ^. — ATrHanpttrvx  lllhovraphica.     (AfWr  Zlttal.)    tl.  clnvicle;  Co,  coracold;  h, 
humeiua  \  r.  rodiUK  u.  uloa ;  e,  carpus ;  I-IV,  dlgltB ;  re.  ecapuU. 

It  has  shown  that  the  lower  forms  appeared  first,  and  the  more 
highly  organized  later.  Among  animals  in  general  the  latest  to 
appear  were  the  vertebrates,  and  of  these  the  mammals;  among 
the  mammals  man.     For  smaller  groups  genealogical  material  has 
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fortunately  been  found.  Transitional  forms  connect  the  single- 
toed  horse  of  the  present  with  the  four-toed  Eohippos  of  the 
eocene;  for  all  the  hoofed  animals  a  common  starting-point  or 
ancestral  form  has  been  found  in  the  Gondylarthra.  Transitional 
forms  have  also  been  found  between  the  greater  divisions,  as,  e.g., 
between  reptiles  and  birds,  the  remarkable  toothed  birds,  and  the 
ArchcBopieryx  (fig.  2),  a  bird  with  a  long,  feathered,  lizard-like 
tail. 

{S)  Morphological  Proofs. — When  we  employ  comparative 
anatomy  and  embryology  in  support  of  evolution,  we  find  that  the 
two  studies  have  so  many  points  in  common  that  they  can  best  be 
treated  together.  , 

Cuvier  and  von  Baer  taught  that  the  separate  types  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  units,  each  with  a  special  structure  and  plan 
of  development  peculiar  to  it;  farther,  that  there  are  no  similari- 
ties in  structure  and  in  the  development  forming  a  bridge  from 
type  to  type.  The  first  of  these  two  propositions  is  still  regarded 
as  correct,  but  the  second,  which  alone  is  important  for  the  theory 
of  evolution,  has  become  quite  untenable.  All  animals  have  a 
common  organic  basis  in  the  cell  and  are  thereby  brought  close 
to  one  another;  all  multicellular  animals  agree  in  the  principal 
points  during  the  first  stages  of  their  development,  during  the 
fertilization,  cleavage  of  the  egg,  and  the  formation  of  the  first 
two  germ-layers,  and  vary  from  one  another  only  in  such  diflfer- 
ences  as  may  occur  within  one  and  the  same  type.  Also  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  type  in  structure  and  in  the 
mode  of  development  are  not  without  intermediate  phases. 
Especially  from  the  branch  of  the  worms  there  lead  cfE  transitional 
forms  to  the  other  branches :  Balanoghssus  to  both  echinoderma 
and  chordates,  the  annelids  and  Feripatus  to  the  arthropods,  the 
tunicates  and  Amphioxus  to  the  vertebrates.  In  some  representa- 
tives of  each  type  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  development  are 
simpler,  thereby  approaching  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  other  types.  The  existence  of  such  transitional  forms  is  one 
of  the  most  important  proofs  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  speaks  against  the  assumption  of  a  rigid  unvarying  type  in 
Cuvier's  sense. 

Fundamental  Law  of  Biogenesis. — A  fact  that  weighs  heavily 
in  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  the  fact  that 
the  structure  and  mode  of  development  of  animals  is  ruled  by  a 
law  which  at  present  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
a  common  ancestry.     Each  animal  during  its  development  passes 
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through  essentially  the  stages  which  remain  permanent  in  the  case 
of  lover  or  at  leaet  more  primitive  animals  of  the  same  branch,  as 


Fig.  t. — Hmnan  Embrro,  kbont  third  or  (oarth  week.  1-4,  visceral  krohes  witli  slll- 
■IIU  between  them:  I, maadlbalar  arch  :  i.  hrold  arch;  Sand  1, first  and  Becond 
Klll-uches.    r '   ^  — -*  -  ^'  * ' 


mouth  :  Q,  npper  Jaw;  z,  lower  Ja'';  ■. 

„ „   ,  -  -_-Jii  of  the  Internal  kHIb:  n,  noae;  o,eyBi 

n.  BDdltory  vealcle  ;  fi,  cardiac  region  ;  d,  operculam. 

the  three  following  examples  will  show:  (1)  In  the  early  stages  of 
development   the   human   embryo  (fig.   3)   posBBsaea   remarkable 
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resemblances  to  the  lowest  vertebrates,  the  fishes.  Like  these  it 
has  gill-slits,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arterial 
vessels,  certiiiu  fundamental  features  in  the  development  of  the 
skeletoti,  etc,  (2)  Frogs  in  their  tadpole  Btage  have  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  which  remains  permanent  in  the  case  of 
certain  Amphibia,  the  Percnnibranchiata   (&g.   5),  which  stand 


Fio,  &.—Strednn  jilMiSorvM  Qaivft  of  Amhl)0oma  tigrinvm).    (Arter  Dnm^rll  &nd 
Blbron.) 

lower  in  the  system;  they  have  a  swimming  tail  and  tuft-like  gills. 
which  are  lacking  in  the  adult  frog.  (3)  There  are  certain  para- 
sitic Crustacea,  which  live  upon  the  gills  of  fishes,  and  seem  not 


Fio.  i.—AehliieTtt  ptrti 


at  all  like  their  relatives.  They  are  shapeless  masses  which  were 
formerly  regarded  as  parasitic  worms.  Their  systematic  position 
was  only  determined  by  their  embryology  (fig.   C),     Here  it  is 
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Ehown  that  they  pass  through  s,  Daaplias-atage  (fig-  Qa),  cliarac- 
tcrJEtic  of  most  cnietacea,  and  that  they  then  assume  the  shape  of 
small  cnistacea  (fig.  G,  b),  like  Cyclops  (fig.  7,  A),  so  widely  dis- 


FlO. ".— <VI"I"  comj, .- 

<0-    r.  tiead;  11-V,  the  Ave  tborarlc.  and  behind  these  the  Ave  abdumi 
nients;  F.  fnrca:  I.  the  flnt,  2.  the  iKCond.  iLntunns<;  3.  mandibles;  1,  maiuue; 
5.  nuiUliiieds :  9-fi.  ILe  flret  tour  pairs  of  blramous  feet,  while  the  rudimentary 
fifth  pair  are  bidden;  au,  eye;  u.  upper  Up;  t.  egg-sacB  ;  d,  gut;  iii.  muHcle. 

tribuled  in  fresh  waters.  Very  often  the  males  make  a  halt  in  the 
cyclopa-stage  while  the  female  develops  farther  and  assumes  a 
ehapelees  form,  so  that  there  arises  a  vovy  remarkable  sexual 
dimorphism  (fig.  8).  All  these  examples,  which  can  be  multiplied 
by  hundreds,  can  be  explained  iu  the  same  way.     The  higher  forms 
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pass  through  the  stage  of  organization  of  the  lower,   because 

tliey  spring  from  ancestors  which  were 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  latter.  Man 
in  his  embryological  development  passes 
through  the  fish  stage,  the  frog  the  per- 
ennibranchiate  stage,  the  parasitic  crus- 
tacean first  the  nauplius-  and  then  the 
cyclops-stage,  because  their  ancestors 
were  once  fish-like,  perennibranchiato- 
like,  nauplius-  and  cyclops-like.  Here 
is  expressed  a  general  phenomenon 
which  Haeckel  has  stated  in  a  general 
proposition  under  the  name  of  *the 
Fundamental  Law  of  Biogenesis. '  "The 
development  history  (ontogeny)  of  an 
individual  animal  briefly  recapitulates 
the   history  of  the   race   (phylogeny); 

^m^Ma^t^/ci^stx'^^  i.e. ,  the  most  important  stages  of  organi- 
(after  Bergsoe),  X 18.  ^^^^^^  ^yAqYi  its  ancestors  have  passed 

through  appear  again,  even  if  somewhat  modified,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  animals.^' 

Examples  of  the  Application  of  this  Law. — Tlie  Nervous 
System. — This  law  applies  as  well  to  single  organs  as  to  entire 
animals.  The  central  nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals 
(echinoderms,  coelenterates,  many  worms)  forms  part  of  the  skin; 
in  its  first  appearance  it  belongs  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  because 
it  has  to  mediate  the  relations  with  the  external  world.  In  the 
case  of  higher  animals,  e.g.,  the  vertebrates,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  lie  deeply  embedded  in  the  interior  of  the  body;  but  in  the 
embryo  it  is  laid  down  likewise  as  a  part  of  the  skin  (medullary 
plate)  and  which  gradually  through  infolding  and  cutting  off  from 
this  comes  to  lie  internally.  One  can  demonstrate  this  change  oi 
position  by  cross-sections  through  the  dorsal  region  of  embryos  of 
different  ages  of  any  vertebrate  (fig.  9). 

The  Skeletal  System. — The  skeleton  of  vertebrates  is  a  further 
example.  In  the  lowest  chordates,  amphioxus  and  the  cyclostomes, 
the  vertebrae  are  lacking,  and  in  their  place  we  find  a  cylindrical 
cord  of  tissue,  the  chorda  dorsalis  (notochord).  In  the  fishes  and 
Amphibia  the  notochord  usually  persists;  but  it  is  partially 
reduced  and  constricted  by  the  vertebrae,  which  in  the  lower  forms 
consist  of  cartilage,  and  in  the  higher  of  bone  or  a  combination  of 
bone  and  cartilage.     Mature  birds  and  mammals  finally  have  a 
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FiO.  B—Cpom-sectlona  thronuh  the  doraal  redon  of  TVtfon  pmbiyoe  at  dlftersnt  airts 
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I.nr  ..i.t.  K_  1 111 ..I -"--'iKiT  folds  Ih  Converted  Into  k  irroore.    In  I7l 

).  the  enlnal  conl.  which  hma  separated  from 
i«\    r.  hody  cavlfv(ccBlom);  rh,  notochord: 

,  -.  , .....Jum\r,\  'litvolk-cells:  Ot.  entoderm;  tir,  lumen 

of  KDt;  inJc',  mft*,  aoniAtlo  and  ■plaochnlc  larers  of  meaoderm. 
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completely  ossified  vertebral  column;  their  embryos,  on  the  other 
handy  have  in  the  early  stages  only  the  notochord  (amphioxus 
stage) ;  later  this  notochord  becomes  constricted  by  the  vertebrae 
(fish-amphibian  stage)  and  finally  entirely  replaced ;  the  vertebral 
column  is  in  the  beginning  cartilaginous,  only  later  becoming  ossi- 
fied. Comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  thus  give  the  same 
developmental  stage  of  the  axial  skeleton:  (1)  notochord,  (2) 
notochord  and  vertebral  column,  the  latter  at  first  formed  of 
cartilage,  then  of  bone. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  a  parallelism  between  the  facts  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  those  of  embryology.  But  in  reality  we 
should  expect  a  threefold  parallelism:  for  according  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  the  systematic  arrangement  of  animals  is  conditioned 
by  a  third  factor — the  historical  development  of  the  animal  world, 
or  phylogeny.  The  mile-stones  of  phylogenesis,  the  fossils,  should 
give  the  same  progressive  series  in  the  successive  geological  strata 
as  the  stages  of  forms <  found  by  comparative  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology. We  actually  know  instances  of  such  threefold  parallelisms* 
Comparative  aniatomy,teache8  that  the  lowest  developed  form  of  a 
fish's  tail  is  the  diphycercal  (fig.  10,  A)x  that  from  this  the 
heterocercal  {B),  and  from  the  heterocercal  the  homocercal  form 
of  tail-fin  ((7,  D)  can  be  derived.  Embryologically  the  most  highly 
developed  fishes  are  first  diphycercal,  later  heterocercal,  and 
finally  become  homocercal.  Last  of  all,  paleontologically  the 
oldest  fishes  are  diphycercal  or  heterocercal,  and  only  later  do 
homocercal  forms  appear. 

What  has  here  been  referred  to  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
weighty  proofs  which  morphology  offers  in  favor  of  evolution;  it 
can  only  serve  to  show  how  morphological  observations  can  be 
employed.  For  the  reflecting  naturalist  the  facts  of  mori)hology 
are  a  single  great  inductive  proof  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. 

Distribution  of  Animals. — From  Animal  Geography  we  learn 
that  the  present  distributioa  of  animals  is  the  product  of  past 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years.  It  will  therefore  be  possible 
from  this  to  figure  out  many  of  the  earlier  conditions  of  things, 
by  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution  and  overcoming  extreme 
difiicultics. 

If  we  assume  that  from  the  beginning  all  animal  species  were 
constituted  as  they  now  are,  they  would  then  have  been  placed  by 
the  purposeful  Creator  in  the  regions  best  suited  to  their  organiza- 
tion; their  distribution  would  therefore  have  been  determined  by 
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faTorable  or  unfavorable  conditions  of  life  prevailing  in  the  various 
regions,  as  the  climate,  food-supply,  etc.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve  assume  that  the  animal  species  have  arisen  from  one  another 
through  variation,  then  there  must  have  been,  as  an  influence 
determining  the  manner  of  distribution,  besides  the  conditions 
of  existence)  still  a  second  factor,  which  we  will  call  the  geo* 


Fio.  111.— T»fl-flnB  of  varloQB  fluhee.   (From  Zittel.)    A.  Dlphycercal  fln  of  Pnlypltna 
MfAlr.    (Vertebral  column  and  notucbord  divide  the  tail  Into  Bymmetrlcnl  dorsal 

---■ ' '  — '  -ill  of  the  BturKoon.    |Ab  a  result  of  an 

ertebral  column  the  Hn  has  become 


itta  faliir.    <Bv  a  Btill  gi 


logical.  We  know  that  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface 
Las  changed  in  many  reopects  in  the  course  of  the  enormous  space 
of  time  of  the  geological  perioda;  that  land  areas,  which  earlier 
wero  united,  have  become  separated  by  the  eucroachmentB  of  the 
sea;  that  by  the  upheaval  of  mountains  important  barriers  to  the 
distribution  of  animals  were  also  farmed.     From   the   fact  that 
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these  two  changes — the  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  and  in  the 
animal  world  established  upon  it — ^have  gone  on  hand  in  hand 
there  follows  necessarily  the  consequence  tliat  greater  differences 
in  the  faunal  character  of  two  lands  must  result  the  longer  they 
have  developed  independently  of  one  another,  without  interchange 
of  their  animal  populations,  and  the  longer  the  inhabitants  have 
been  separated  by  impassable  barriers.  For  the  various  groups 
the  character  of  the  barriers  is  different;  terrestrial  animals,  which 
cannot  fly,  are  hindered  in  their  distribution  by  arms  of  the  sea; 
marine  forms  by  laud  barriers;  for  terrestrial  molluscs  high  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  are  dry  and  barren,  or  constantly  snow-capped, 
are  effectual. 

Instances  of  Proofs. — Since  attention  has  been  called  to  these 
conditions,  many  geographical  facts  favorable  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  have  been  ascertained:  (1)  Of  the  various  continents 
Australia  has  faunally  an  independent  character;  when  discovered 
ij}  contained  almost  none  of  the  higher  (placental)  mammals, 
except  such  as  can  fly  (Chiroptera),  or  marine  forms  (Getacea),  or 
such  as  are  easily  transported  by  floating  wood  (small  rodents),  or 
such  as  could  be  introduced  by  man  (dingo,  the  Australian  dog) ; 
instead,  it  had  remarkable  birdlike  animals  (with  beak  and  cloaca), 
and  the  marsupials,  which  have  become  extinct  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  opossums  excepted,  in  America  as  well.  The  phenomenon 
is  explained  by  the  geological  fact  that  in  the  earth's  history 
Australia,  with  its  surrounding  islands,  was  certainly  the  earliest 
to  lose  its  connexion  with  the  other  continents.  While  in  the 
other  four  parts  of  the  earth  the  higher  vertebrates,  which  were 
developed  from  the  marsupials  and  their  lower  contemporaries, 
came,  by  way  of  the  lands  connecting  the  various  continents,  to 
have  a  wide  or  even  a  cosmopolitan  distribution,  in  isolated 
Australia  this  process  of  evolution  did  not  go  on,  and  its  ancient 
faunal  character  was  preserved.  (2)  As  Wallace  has  shown,  the 
Malay  Archipelago  is  divided  faunally  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
half;  within  each  group  there  are  islands  which,  in  spite  of  a 
different  climate,  have  a  very  similar  fauna.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faunal  boundary  ('Wallace's  line')  passes  between  the  two 
islands  Bali  and  Lombok,  which  have  the  same  climate  and 
geographically  are  very  close  together.  But  the  depth  of  the  strait 
in  this  region  shows  that  here  runs  a  boundary  of  extraordinarily 
long  geological  duration,  and  that  in  the  earth's  history  Bali  has 
developed  in  connexion  with  the  western,  Lombok  with  the  eastern 
chain  of  islands.     More  recent  studies  make  it  probable  that  there 
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is  an  island  zone  between  the  two  in  which  a  mixture  of  faunas 
occurs.  Celebes  especially  belongs  here.  (3)  A  long  time  before 
Darwin,  the  renowned  geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  on  the  Canary  Islands,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  change  of  species  into  new  species;  viz.,  on  islands 
peculiar  species  develop  in  secluded  valleys,  because  high  mountain- 
chains  isolate  plants  more  effectually  than  do  wide  areas  of  water. 
M.  Wagner  has  collected  many  instances  which  prove  that  locali- 
ties inhabited  by  certain  species  of  beetles  and  snails  have  been 
sharply  divided  by  wide  rivers  or  by  mountain-chains,  while  in 
neighboring  regions  related  so-called  *  vicarious  species '  are  found. 

Causal  Foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. — The  Dar- 
winian theory,  so  far  as  the  above  exposition  shows,  is  fundamen- 
tally like  the  theories  of  descent  advocated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  Lamarck  and  other  zoologists;  it  is  distinguished  from 
these  only  by  its  much  more  extensive  foundation  of  facts,  and 
further  in  that  it  abandoned  the  successional  arrangement  over- 
thrown by  the  type  theory,  and  replaced  it  by  the  branched,  tree- 
like mode  of  arrangement, — the  genealogical  tree.  But  still  more 
important  are  those  advances  of  Darwinism  which  relate  to  the 
causal  foundation  of  the  descent  theory.  The  doctrine  of  causes 
which  has  brought  about  the  change  of  species-  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  by  which  it  is  especially  distinguished  from 
Lamarckism.  In  order  to  substantiate  causally  the  change  of 
species,  Darwin  proposed  his  highly  important  principle  of 
*  Natural  Selection  by  means  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence.' 

Artificial  Selection. — In  the  development  of  this  principle 
Darwin  started  from  the  limited  and  hence  easily  comprehended 
subject  of  Domestication,  the  artificial  breeding  of  our  races  of 
domesticated  animals.  Many  of  these  undoubtedly  sprang  from  a 
single  wild  living  species;  others  arose  from  several  species,  but 
now  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  species.  How  have  arisen 
such  extraordinarily  different  races  of  pigeons — ^the  fantail,  the 
pouter,  long-  and  short-billed  pigeons,  etc.,  the  long-  and  short- 
homed  cattle,  the  heavy,  slow  Percherons  and  the  slenderly-built, 
fleet-footed  Arabian  horses?  Undoubtedly  through  that  same 
more  or  less  conscious  inflaence  of  man,  which  is  still  employed 
by  the  skilful  animal-breeder.  If  he  wish  to  obtain  a  particular 
form,  he  chooses  from  his  stock  suitable  animals,  which  he  pairs 
together  if  they  in  ever  so  slight  a  manner  approach  nearer  than 
the  others  to  the  desired  ideal.  By  repetition  of  this  selection 
according  to  plan,  the  breeder  attains  a  slow  but  sure  approx- 
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imation  to  the  goal,  since  he  uses  for  breeding  only  the  suitable 
individuals  from  each  new  generation.  If  he  wish,  for  example, 
to  breed  fantail  pigeons,  he  selects  from  his  stock  animals  with 
the  most  numerous  and  strongest  tail-feathers.  In  the  course  of 
generations,  then,  characteristics  cumulate;  the  number  of  pigeons 
having  an  increased  number  of  tail-feathers  becomes  greater,  and 
thus  material  is  obtained  which  is  adapted  to  a  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  feathers. 

Factors  of  Evolution  in  Breeding. — The  remarkable  results  of 
breeding  which  are  well  known  to  every  observer  of  our  domesti- 
cated animals  depend  mainly  upon  three  factors:  (1)  Variability; 
the  descendants  of  one  pair  of  parents  have  the  capability  of 
developing  new  characteristics,  thereby  differing  in  appearance 
from  their  parents.  (2)  HerediiahiUty  of  newly-acquired  charac- 
ters. This  consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  daughter-generation  to 
transmit  the  newly-developed  characteristic  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  (3)  Artificial  selection;  man  selects  for  breeding  pur- 
poses suitable  individuals,  and  prevents  a  new  character  which  has 
arisen  through  variation  from  disappearing  through  crossing  again, 
with  animals  of  the  opposite  variational  tendencies. 

Factors  of  Evolution  in  Nature. — If  we  compare  with  the  facts 
of  domestication  the  conditions  of  animals  living  in  the  state  of 
nature,  we  find  again  variability  and  heredity,  as  eflScient  forces, 
inherent  in  all  organisms,  though  the  former  is  not  everywhere  of 
the  same  intensity.  There  are  many  species  which  vary  only 
slightly  or  not  at  all,  and  therefore  have  remained  unchanged  for 
thousands  of  years.  But  contrasted  with  these  conservative  species 
are  in  every  group  progressive  species,  active  species,  which  are 
in  the  process  of  rapid  change,  and  these  alone  are  of  importance 
in  causing  the  appearance  of  new  species.  Since  heredity  is 
present  in  all  organisms,  there  is  only  lacking  a  factor  correspond- 
ing to  artificial  selection,  and  this  Darwin  discovered  in  the 
so-called  'natural  selection.' 

Natural  Selection :  Struggle  for  Existence. — Natural  selection 
finds  its  basis  in  the  enormous  number  of  descendants  which  every 
animal  produces.  There  are  animals  (e.g.,  most  fishes)  which 
produce  many  thousands  of  young  in  the  course  of  their  lives;  not 
to  mention  parasites,  whose  eggs  are  numbered  by  millions.  For 
the  development  of  this  animal  throng  there  is  no  room  on  the 
earth ;  for  even  if  we  compute  upon  the  basis  of  a  slowly-multiply- 
ing animal,  like  the  elephant,  and  assume  that  all  the  progeny  live 
and  reproduce  normally,  it  would  only  be  a  few  centuries  before 
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the  entire  earth  would  be  occupied  by  herds  of  elephants.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  in  nature  great  numbers  of 
unfertilized  and  fertilized  eggs,  as  well  as  young  animals  and  many 
that  are  mature  but  have  not  yet  attained  their  physiological 
destiny,  must  perish.  Many  individuals  will  undoubtedly  bo 
blotted  out  by  purely  accidental  causes;  yet  on  the  whole  those 
individuals  which  are  best  protected  will  best  withstand  adverse 
conditions.  Slight  superiority  in  structure  will  be  of  importance 
in  this  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  possessors  of  this  will  gain 
an  advantage  over  their  companions  of  the  same  species,  just  as  in 
domestication  each  character  which  is  or  is  fancied  to  be  useful  to 
man  insures  advantage  to  the  possessor.  Among  the  numerous 
varieties  that  appear  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  in  the  course  of 
many  generations  the  fortunate  variations  will  increase  by  sum- 
mation, while  destruction  overtakes  the  unsuitable  varieties.  Thus 
will  arise  new  forms,  which  owe  their  existence  to  *  natural  selec- 
tion in  the  struggle  for  existence.' 

The  « Struggle  for  Existence.' — The  expression  *  struggle  for 
existence '  is  figurative,  for  only  in  rare  cases  does  an  active  con- 
scions  struggle  decide  the  question  of  an  animal's  existence;  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  that  one  which  by 
meaner  of  his  bodily  strength  is  best  able  to  struggle  with  his  com- 
petitors for  his  prey  is  best  provided  in  times  of  limited  food- 
supply.  Much  more  common  is  the  unconscious  struggle:  each 
man  who  attains  a  more  favorable  position  by  special  intelligence 
and  energy,  limits  to  an  equal  degree  the  conditions  of  life  for 
many  of  his  fellow  men,  however  much  he  may  interest  himself  in 
humanity.  The  prey  which  by  special  craft  or  swiftness  escapes 
the  pursuer  turns  the  enem}'  upon  the  less  favored  of  its.  com- 
panions. It  is  noticeable  that  in  severe  epidemics  certain  men  do 
not  fall  victims  to  the  disease,  because  their  organization  better 
withstands  infection.  Here  the  term  'survival  of  the  fittest,' 
which  Spencer  has  adopted  in  preference  to  '  struggle  for  exist- 
ence,' is  better. 

InstanceH  of  the  Struggle  for  Exist ence. — Although  the  fore- 
going general  considerations  suffice  to  show  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  ])lay8  a  very  prominent  role  in  the  organic  world,  yet  on 
accoimt  of  the  importance  of  this  feature  it  will  be  illustrated  by 
a  few  concrete  examples.  The  migratory  rat  {Mus  dec'umamis)^ 
which  swarmed  out  from  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  since  then  almost  completely  exterminated  the  house- 
rat  {Mns  rattvs)  in  Europe,  and  has  made  existence  impossible  for 
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it  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Several  European  species  of  thistle 
have  increased  so  enormously  in  the  La  Plata  states  that  they  have 
in  places  completely  crowded  out  the  native  plants.  Another 
European  plant  {Hypochceris  radicata)  has  become  a  weed,  over- 
running everything  in  New  Zealand.  Certain  races  of  men,  like 
the  Dravidian  and  Indian,  die  off  to  the  same  degree  that  other 
races  of  men,  like  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Negro,  spread. 
The  more  one  attempts  to  explain  that  endlessly  complicated  web 
of  the  relations  of  animals  to  one  another,  the  relations  of  animals 
to  plants  and  to  climatic  conditions,  as  Darwin  has  done,  so  much 
the  more  does  he  learn  to  appreciate  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  He  will  become  conversant  with  many 
interesting  phenomena,  formerly  unintelligible,  which  immediately 
find  an  explanation  through  this  doctrine.  Islands  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  have  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
species  of  wingless  insects,  because  the  flying  forms  are  easily 
carried  out  to  sea.  For  example,  on  the  Kerguelen  Islands, 
remarkably  exposed  to  storms,  the  insects  are  wingless;  among 
them  one  species  of  butterfly,  several  flies,  and  numerous  beetles. 

Sympathetic  Ck>loration« — Very  often,  in  regions  which  have  a 
permanent  or  prevailing  uniform  color,  the  coat  of  the  animals  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  or  at  least  by  a  similar  hue;  this 
phenomenon  is  called  sympathetic  coloration.  Inhabitants  of 
regions  of  snow  are  white,  desert  animals  have  the  pale  yellow 
color  of  the  desert,  animals  which  live  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  are 
transparent ;  representatives  of  the  most  diverse  animal  branches 
show  the  same  phenomenon.  The  advantages  connected  therewith 
scarcely  need  an  explanation.  Every  animal  may  have  occasion 
to  conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers;  or  it  may  be  his  lot  to 
approach  his  prey  by  stealth:  he  is  much  better  adapted  for  this 
the  closer  he  resembles  his  surroundings.  Natural  selection  fixes 
every  advantage  in  either  of  these  directions,  and  in  the  course  of 
many  generations  these  advantages  increase. 

Mimicry  is  referable  to  the  same  principle,  except  that  the 
imitation  is  not  here  limited  to  the  color,  but  also  influences  form 
and  marking.  Frequently  parts  of  plants  are  imitated,  sometimes 
leaves,  sometimes  stems.  Certain  butterflies  with  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  wings  beautifully  colored  escape  their  pursuers  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight;  if  they  alight  to  rest,  they  are  protected  by 
their  great  similarity  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants  around  which 
they  chiefly  fly.  When  the  wings  are  folded  over  the  back,  the 
dark  coloring  of  the  under  sides  comes  into  sight  and  the  color  on 
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the  npper  side  is  concealed.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  takes  on  a  leaf-liko  form,  and  certain  markings  heighten 
the  imitation  of  the  nearation  of  the  leaf  (fig.  11).  Among  the 
nuroerone  species  of  leaf-butterfiies  there  are  different  grades  of 
completeness  of  mimicry;  in  many  even  the  depredations  of  insects 


B,  Sbtcmne  •tr^iim*,  flylnK:  i>,  at  rest.    tAfter  C.  Sterne.) 

are  imitated;  in  others  the  form  and  marking  are  still  incompletely 
leaf-like,  the  marking  being  the  first  to  come  into  existence. 
Among  the  grasshoppers  also  there  are  imitations  of  leaves,  lite 
the  '  walkiog-leaf,'  PhylHiim  skcifoliuvi,  I',  ncythe,  while  other 
nearly  related  forms  more  or  less  completely  approach  the  appear- 
ance of  dried,  sometimes  of  thorny  twigs  (fig,  12,  a  and  b). 

ExampUs  of  Mitnicry. — Very  often  insects  are  copied  by  other  ■ 
animals.      Certain   butterflies,    Ileliconia,    fly  in  large  swarms. 
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Fio.  13.— Jfelhonajwldlt.  kbad-tastlns  HeliRonild, copied  br  the  Plerid.  Lti^alUnt 
(After  W«ll«ce.) 
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clamsy  and  yet  niitDolested  by  birds,  becanse  they  contain  bad- 
tasting  fat  bodies.  Another  species  of  butterfly  accompanies  them 
(Pieridn),  which  does  not  taste  bad,  and  yet  are  not  eaten,  because 
in  Sight,  in  cut,  and  marking  of  tlie  wings  they  imitate  the 
HeliconitB  so  closely  that  even  a  systematist  might  easily  be 
confused  (fig-  13)-  In  a  similar  way  bees  and  wasps,  feared  on 
account  of  their  sting,  are  imitated  by  other  insects.  In  Borneo 
there  is  a  large  black  wasp,  whose  wings  hare  a  broad  white  spot 


ir  Wallace.)   j  ni 


!i,  Coloborhomlna  fatcla- 


near  the  tip  (Mygnimtn-avictthis).  Its  imitator  is  a  heteromerous 
beetle  {Coloborhoinbua  fasciatipennis),  which,  contrary  to  the  habit 
of  beetles,  keeps  its  binder  wings  extended,  showing  the  white  spot 
at  their  tips,  while  the  wing-covers  have  become  small  oval  scales 

(fig-  1-t)- 

Sexual  Selection  is  a  special  phase  of  natural  selection,  chiefly 
observed  in  birds  and  hoofed  animals.  For  the  fulfilment  of  his 
sexual  instincts  the  male  seeks  to  drive  his  competitors  from  the 
field,  either  in  battle  or  by  impressing  the  female  by  his  special 
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excellences.  With  strong  wings  and  with  spurs  the  cock  maiii- 
tains  possession  of  his  flock,  the  stag  by  means  of  his  antlers,  the 
bull  with  his  horns.  The  birds  of  paradise  by  means  of  beautiful 
coloring  win  the  favor  of  the  females,  most  singing-birda  by  means 
of  song;  many  species  of  the  fowl  by  peculiar  love-dances.     Since 


FlO.  15A.-Pa™(itocaaix>i(ii,iinile.    lAfter  LevalllanO 

all  these  characters  belong  chiefly  to  the  male,  and  since  it  is 
only  exceptionally  that  they  arc  inherilcd  by  tiio  female  (and  even 
then  are  less  pronounced),  it  \i  almost  certain  that  in  a  great 
measure  they  have  been  acquired  by  the  males  through  the  struggle 
for  the  female.  In  the  case  of  birds  a  second  factor  has  un- 
doubtedly co-operated  to  impress  distinctly  the  often  enormnu.-; 
difference  between  the  feathers  of  the  male  aud  of  the  female — as 
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is  shown,  for  esample,  in  the  case  of  the  birds  of  paradise 
(fig.  15);  for  the  nesting  female  inconspicuous  colors  and  a  close- 
lying  coat  of  feathers  are  necessary  in  order  that,  undisturbed  by 
enemies,  she  may  devote  herself  to  incubation. 

On  the  Efficiency  of  Natural  Selection. — In  the  course  of  the 
last  decade  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  how  far  natural 
selection  alone  is  a  species- forming  factor.  A  number  of  objectors 
dispute  the  possibility  of  fortoltoos  variations  being  utUized  in  the 
struggle  tor  existence.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  hnw  many  characters. 


Fia.  IGs.— f\inutlKa  afila.  female.    (After  LevalllsDt.) 

especially  such  as  are  used  in  classification,  can  be  of  nae  to  their 
owners.  It  can  only  be  said  that  they  have  developed  in  correla- 
tion, that  is  in  necessary  organic  connexion,  with  other  important 
characters.  But  useful  characters  must  be  considerable  in  order 
to  be  seized  npon  by  natural  selection.  Fortuitous  variations  with 
which  Darwinism  deals  are  too  iucousiderable  to  be  utilized  by  the 
organism  and  so  to  be  of  value  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In 
most  cases,  too,  alteration  In  one  organ  alone  is  not  enough  to  be 
of  value;  usually  a  whole  series  of  accessory  structures  must  be 
modified.  In  short,  there  must  exist  a  harmonious  co-oper»tion 
of  parts,  which  presupposes  a  progressive  and  well-regulated 
development  extending  through  a  long  space  of  time  during  which 
the  stniggle  for  existence  could  have  exerted  no  directing  influ- 
ence. Thus,  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  bird  in  ofder  to  be  used 
for  flight  must  have  already  reached  a  considerable  size;  the 
muscles  for  moving  it,  the  supporting  skeletal  parts,  the  nerves 
mnning  to  it  must  have  a  definite  formation  and  arrangement. 
Then  there  are  difficulties  in  that  most  animals  are  bilaterally  or 
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radially  symmetrical,  many  in  addition  segmented.  In  all  these 
cases  the  same  organ  is  repeated  two  or  more  times.  Organs  which 
are  repeated  symmetrically  and  usually  those  which  are  segmental 
agree  in  general  in  structure.  One  musk  therefore  admit  that  the 
alterations  of  chance  must  have  occurred  at  at  least  two  points 
simultaneously  and  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

A  further  objection  is  that  the  action  of  natural  selection  would 
under  ordinary  conditions  be  negatived  by  unhindered  crossing  of 
the  varying  forms.  If,  for  example,  we  do  not  isolate  fantails  from 
other  pigeons,  they  will  cross  with  these,  and  their  descendants 
will  soon  resume  the  character  of  common  pigeons.  Finally,  it 
has  been  claimed  that  for  the  formation  of  new  species  a  simple 
variation  of  forms  is  not  suCQcient;  it  must  reach  still  farther:  (1) 
a  variation  in  different  directions,  a  divergent  development  of  the 
individual  members  of  a  species;  (2)  the  disappearance  of  the 
transitional  forms  which  unite  the  divergent  forms. 

The  objection,  that  the  struggle  for  existence  cannot  bring 
about  the  divergent  development  of  individuals  necessary  for 
improvement  is  6f  least  importance.  It  need  only  be  added  that 
of  the  many  variations  appearing  at  the  same  time  in  a  species  two 
or  more  may  be  equally  useful;  that  then  one  set  of  individuals 
will  seize  upon  one,  another  set  upon  the  other  advantage,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  both  sets  will  develop  in  different  directions. 
Consequently  the  intermediate  forms  which  are  not  pronounced  in 
the  one  or  the  other  direction  will  be  in  an  unfavorable  position, 
and  must  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence  with  both  groups  of 
partially  differentiated  companions  of  their  species,  and,  being  less 
completely  adapted,  must  fall. 

More  important  are  the  first  two  objections;  they  have  led  to 
theories  which  originally  seemed  destined  to  complete  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  but  in  the  course  of  discussion  they  have  more  and 
more  raised  the  claim  of  entirely  supplanting  it.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  will  be  found  an  outline  of  these  theories,  but  it  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  still 
in  the  midst  of  the  reform  movement,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  stand  beside  the  theory  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  or  will  supplant  it. 

Migration  Theory. — To  explain  how  characters  newly  formed 
by  variation  become  fixed,  and  do  not  disappear  again  through 
crossing  with  differently  modified  individuals,  M.  Wagner  has  pro- 
posed the  Theory  of  Geographical  Isolation,  or  the  Migration 
Theory.     New  species  may  arise  if  a  part  of  the  individuals  of  one 
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species  should  take  to  wandering,  or  should  be  transplanted,  and 
thus  come  to  a  new  place,  in  which  crossing  with  the  companions 
of  their  species  who  were  left  behind  is  not  possible.  The  same 
might  occur,  if  the  region  inhabited  by  a  species  should  by 
geological  changes  be  divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  inter- 
change of  forms  would  be  no  longer  possible.  The  animals 
remaining  under  the  old  conditions  would  retain  the  original 
characteristics;  the  wanderers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  change 
into  a  new  species.  Direct  observations  support  this  theory.  A 
litter  of  rabbits  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo  has  in  the  mean  time  increased 
enormously  and  the  descendants  have  taken  on  the  characteristics 
of  a  new  species.  The  animals  have  become  smaller  and  fiercer, 
have  acquired  a  uniformly  reddish  color,  and  no  longer  pair  with 
the  European  rabbit.  A  further  proof  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
geographical  isolation  is  the  peculiar  faunal  character  of  regions 
separated  from  adjacent  lands  by  impassable  barriers,  broad  rivers 
or  straits,  or  high  mountains  (comp.  p.  42);  especially  instructive 
in  this  regard  is  the  peculiar  faunal  character  of  almost  every 
island.  The  fauna  of  an  island  resembles  in  general 'the  fauna  of 
the  mainland  from  which  the  island  has  become  separated  by 
geological  changes;  it  usually  has  not  only  these  but  also  so-called 
*  vicarious  species,*  i.e.,  species  which  in  certain  characteristics 
closely  resemble  the  species  of  the  mainland.  Such  vicarious 
species  have  plainly  arisen  from  the  fact  that  isolated  groups  of 
individuals,  scattered  over  the  islands,  have  taken  on  a  develop- 
ment divergent  from  the  form  from  which  they  started.  With  all 
due  recognition  of  the  migration  theory,  it  will  never  be  possible 
by  it  alone  to  explain  the  multiformity  of  the  organic  world.  In 
addition,  it  must  be  assumed  that  formerly  the  earth's  surface 
possessed  an  enormous  capacity  for  change;  but  the  more  recent 
investigations  make  it  probable  that  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  has  not  varied  to  the  degree  that  was  formerly  believed. 
The  experience  of  botanists,  too,  teaches  that  several  varieties  can 
arise  in  the  same  locality  and  become  constant. 

Lamarckism. — While  the  migration  theory  agrees  with  Dar- 
winism in  this,  that  the  new  characters  appearing  through  varia- 
tion are  to  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  chance,  yet  it  is  just 
this  part  of  the  theory  which  has  been  subjected  to  searching 
criticism.  Many  zoologists  have  again  adopted  the  causal  founda- 
tion of  the  descent  theory  proposed  by  Lamarck  and  believe  that 
the  cause  of   species  formation  is  to   be  found  in   part  in  the 
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immediate  influence  of  changing  environment,  in  part  in  the 
varying  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  brought  about  by  alterations  in 
the  conditions  of  life.  Both  principles,  they  say,  are  sufficient, 
even  without  the  help  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  explain  the 
phylogenesis  of  organisms. 

Influence  of  Environment. — To  what  extent  can  the  environ- 
ment bring  about  a  permanent  change  in  the  structure  of  plants 
and  animals  ?  To  decide  this  iff  no  simple  problem,  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  question. 

In  cases  where  the  food-supply  is  altered,  organisms  change  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  and  within  a  short  time;  but  these 
changes  (Niigeli's  *  Modifications  through  Nutrition ')  seem  to  have 
no  permanence.  Plants  which,  found  in  nature  in  poor  soil,  are 
transplanted  into  rich  soil,  or  vice  versa,  soon  acquire  quite  a 
different  appearance,  and  preserve  this  through  the  following 
generations,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  rich  soil;  but  the  plant 
quickly  returns  to  its  former  appearance  when  replaced  in  its 
previous  surroundings. 

In  general,  a  change  seems  to  be  the  more  permanent  the  more 
slowly  it  has  developed.  In  researches  upon  the  influence  of 
environment,  we  can,  therefore,  rely  soonest  upon  results  if  we 
experiment  with  slowly-working  factors,  such  as  light  and  heat, 
dry  or  moist  air,  different  intensities  of  gravitation,  of  stimuli, 
etc.,  which  can  be  excluded  from  the  environment  of  the  organism. 

Use  and  Disuse. — Regarding  the  efficiency  of  use  and  disuse, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shape  of  an  animal  is  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  manner  in  which  the  organs  are  used.  The 
organs  which  are  much  used  will  become  especially  strong  and  vice 
versa  those  which  are  not  used  will  become  weak.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  these,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  newly-acquired 
characteristics  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  or  whether  the 
descendants,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  same  stage,  must  not  repeat 
in  the  same  way  use  and  disuse.  In  the  latter  case  the  cumulation 
of  characteristics,  and  with  it  the  possibility  that  these  may 
become  permanent,  is  excluded.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  accurate 
results  are  still  lacking  on  a  point  so  well  adapted  for  experimental 
treatment.  At  this  time  rudimentary  organs  strongly  favor  the 
Lamarckian  principle;  for  we  see  that  cave  animals,  which  for 
many  generations  have  lived  in  darkness,  are  blind,  either  having 
no  eyes,  or  only  vestiges  of  them,  incapable  of  function.  This 
seems  to  justify  the  view  that  this  condition  is  attributable  to  lack 
of  use,  since  it  has  brought  about  a  functional  and  anatomical 
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incapacity,  which  has  increased  from  generation  to  generation. 
Now  we  must  believe  that  what  is  true  for  disuse  must  express 
itself  in  the  reverse  sense  in  the  case  of  use. 

Nageli's  Principle  of  Progression. — In  conclusion,  there  is  still 
to  be  considered  the  change  of  species  from  internal  causes,  to 
which  von  Baer  gave  the  poorly  adapted  because  easily  misleading 
term  *'Zielstrebigkeit''  (the  striving  toward  an  ideal),  and  which 
Niigeli  has  termed  the  '  perfecting  principle,'  or  the  *  principle  of 
progression.'  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  each  species  is 
compelled,  by  some  peculiar  internal  cause,  to  develop  into  new 
forms,  independently  of  the  environment,  and  up  to  a  certain 
degree,  independently  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  all  animal 
branches  we  see  the  progress  from  lower  to  higher  going  on,  very 
often  in  a  quite  similar  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  animals 
live  under  very  different  conditions  of  development.  We  see  how 
the  nervous  system  lying  near  the  surface  in  the  lower  animals 
becomes  in  the  higher  animals  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  body; 
how  the  eye,  at  first  a  simple  pigment-spot,  becomes  in  worms, 
arthropods,  molluscs,  and  vertebrates,  provided  with  accessoiy 
apparatus,  as  lens,  vitreous  body,  iris,  choroid,  etc.  Here  we  see 
an  energy  for  perfection  which,  since  it  occurs  everywhere,  musft 
be  independent  of  the  individual  conditions  of  life,  and  must  have 
its  special  explanation  in  the  character  of  the  living  substance. 

It  is  by  no  means  justifiable  to  call  an  assumption,  as  here 
expressed,  teleological,  and  to  reject  it  as  unscientific;  rather  the 
organism  seems  to  be  just  as  mechanically  conditioned  as  a  billiard- 
ball,  whose  course  is  determined  not  only  by  contact  with  the 
cushions  of  the  billiard-table,  but  also  in  a  large  measure  by  its 
indwelling  force,  imparted  to  it  by  the  stroke  of  the  cue.  An 
organism,  too,  is  a  store  of  energy  which  must  necessarily  from 
itself  develop  more,  but  it  is  of  more  extraordinary  complexity, 
and  to  an  equal  degree  also  is  independent  of  the  external  world. 
A  complete  independence  is  naturally  never  present,  and  Nageli 
has  not  so  maintained.  Along  with  it  rather  goes  always  an 
*  action'  of  the  external  world,  a  modifying  influence  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  external  conditions  of  existence,  either  directly 
or  by  the  mediation  of  use  and  disuse. 

This  exposition  of  evolution  has  been  given  in  a  rather  detailed 
way,  because  in  the  history  of  zoology  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  feature.  No  other  theory  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  zoological  investigation  has  gained  such  a  hold,  none  has 
propounded  so  many  new  problems  and  opened  so  many  new  fields 
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for  research.  There  is  no  other  zoological  theory  which  compares 
with  it  in  value  as  a  working  hypothesis.  To  the  many  objections 
which  have  been  made  that  the  theory  is  insufficiently  grounded, 
it  can  only  be  replied  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
is  the  only  theory  which  agrees  with  our  experiences  and  explains 
these  in  a  simple  way  and  on  a  scientific  basis.  In  this  sentence 
is  given  the  merit  of  the  theory,  but  at  the  same  time  also  a  limita- 
tion of  its  applicability.  For  ofi  the  one  side  the  statement  attrib- 
utes the  merit  in  the  applicability  of  the  system  to  the  necessity 
of  the  human  mind  for  simple  explanations  of  the  facts  of  natural 
science,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  the  degree  of  correctness 
dependent  upon  the  state,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  our  knowledge. 
On  both  sides  no  constant  quantities  are  involved.  Many  investi- 
gators see  no  necessity  of  reconciling  paleontology  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  plants  and  animals.  To  such,  therefore,  the  Darwinian 
theory  proves  just  as  little  as  any  opposing  theory.  Meanwhile 
thoughtful  naturalists  will  keep  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  making  considerable  advances,  and  is  visibly  becoming 
wider  and  deeper.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  these 
advances  will  lead  to  many  modifications  of  the  theory.  For 
instance,  the  theory  of  the  causes  which  condition  the  formation 
of  new  species  will  undergo  numerous  changes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  affirm  with  great  certainty  that  the  principle  of 
descent,  which  first  obtained  credence  through  Darwinism,  will  be 
a  permanent  landmark  of  zoological  investigation. 


GENERAL  MORPHOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

General  Zoology :  Animal  Morphology* — In  the  vital  phenom- 
ena of  animals  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  can  be  followed 
through  the  entire  animal  kingdom;  the  way  in  which  animals  are 
nourished  and  reproduce  their  kind,  how  they  move,  and  how  they 
gain  experience,  is  essentially  the  same  in  great  groups,  and  even 
widely  separated  forms  show  many  agreements.  Corresponding 
to  this,  the  apparatus  which  is  concerned  with  the  above-men- 
tioned functions,  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  of 
motion  and  sensation  in  their  grosser  and  finer  structure,  and  in 
their  ontogeny,  must  be  similar  to  one  another  and  show  evidence 
of  some  fundamental  characters  which  always  or  frequently  recur. 
All  this  needs  a  general  explanation  before  we  can  go  into  a 
description  of  the  separate  branches  of  animals.  This  explanation 
is  the  subject  of  general  zoology,  specially  of  general  anatomy  and 
embryology,  or  animal  morphology. 

(Ecology  or  Biology. — If  by  means  of  anatomy  and  embryology 
we  have  learned  the  general  character  of  the  animal  organism,  we 
must  yet  farther  study  its  relations  to  the  environment.  For  this 
study  of  the  conditions  of  animal  life,  (ecology  or  biology,  we  have 
to  consider  the  geographical  range  of  animals,  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  the  different  depths  of  the 
sea;  further,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
of  beast  to  beast,  as  these  find  special  expression  in  colony-build- 
ing, symbiosis,  parasitism,  etc. 

General  Anatomy. — In  the  case  of  General  Anatomy,  with 
which  we  shall  begin,  the  fundamental  proposition  will  be,  Hoio  is 
an  organism  formed  fro7n  its  constittient  parts?  We  shall  thus  in 
spirit  follow  the  opposite  course  from  that  which  anatomy  actually 
takes,  for  this  resolves  the  animal  body  into  its  elementary  parts, 
its  organs,  tissues,  and  cells.  Instead  of  analytical  we  will  pursue 
synthetic  anatomy. 

The  synthesis  of  an  organism,  of  which  by  general  anatomy  we 
can  only  gain  an  idea,  actually  takes  place  in  nature  diiring  the 
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development  of  every  animal.  Embryologically  every  organism 
is  at  some  time  a  simple  element^  a  cell ;  this  divides  and  gives  rise 
to  tissues;  from  the  tissues  are  formed  organs,  and  from  the 
organs  the  regularly  membered  whole  of  the  animal  body  is  com- 
bined. If  the  general  ontogeny  proceeds  synthetically,  it  then 
agrees  in  its  manifestations  with  the  processes  which  go  on  in 
nature  and  which  are  accessible  to  direct  observation. 

GENERAL  ANATOMY. 

The  Morphological  Units. — The  expression  ^  constituent  parts 
of  the  animal  body '  can  be  used  in  a  double  sense.  We  can  speak 
of  the  chemical  units,  the  chemical  combinations,  which  form  the 
tissues;  these  are  the  subject  of  animal  chemistry,  and  may  there- 
fore be  passed  over  here.  But  we  may  also  speak  of  the  constituent 
units  (morphological  units)  of  the  animal  body;  these  are  the  cells. 
These  and  their  transformation  into  tissues,  organs,  and  entire 
animals  are  for  us  of  vastly  greater  importance. 

I.  The  Morphological  Units  of  the  Animal  Body. 

The  Cell. — The  study  of  the  morphological  units  of  the  organic 
body  first  found  a  firm  foundation  in  the  cell  theory.  Every 
scientific  study  of  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals  must  there- 
fore take  the  cell  as  its  starting-point. 

History  of  the  Cell  Theory. — The  conception  of  the  cell  of  animals  and 
plants  has  in  the  coarse  of  time  undergone  many  changes,  which  must 
be  known  to  some  extent  in  order  to  understand  completely  the  name  and 
the  conception.  When,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Hooker,  Marcello 
Malpighi,  and  Nehemia  Grew  introduced  the  term  into  vegetable  anatomy, 
they  meant  small  chambers  surrouuded  by  firm  walls  and  filled  with  air 
or  fluid  contents.  When,  also,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  cor- 
rectly recognized  that  the  cell  is  the  anatomical  and  physiological  vegetable 
unit  from  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  formed,  and  when  the 
English  botanist  Brown  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  that  small 
body  previously  overlooked,  the  kernel  or  nucleus^  the  old  conception 
remained,  and  as  such  was  accepted  by  Schleiden  in  his  cell  theory. 
Schleiden  added  as  new  a  completely  erroneous  view  of  the  origin  of  cells: 
that  in  a  sort  of  matrix  (the  '  cytoblast  '*)  first  a  granule,  the  nuclear 
body,  was  formed,  then  around  this  granule  a  membrane,  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane, arose  by  precipitation,  and  around  the  thus  completed  nucleus  a 
larger  membrane  (the  cell  membrane)  was  deposited.  Hence  for  the 
formation  of  the  cell  the  nucleus  would  be  of  most  importance. 

The  Schleiden-Schwann  Cell  Theory. — Since  it  is  the  nuclei  which  are 
most  easily  seen  in  the  animal  body,  and  even  now  are  particularly  useful 
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in  deciding  questions  concerning  the  presence  of  cells,  it  is  readily  under- 
stood how  Schleideu's  theory,  which  placed  the  nucleus  so  much  in  the 
foreground,  should  have  led  Schwann  to  apply  the  cell  theory  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  thus  raise  it  to  a  principle  of  general  application. 
We  usually,  therefore,  speak  of  the  Schleiden-Schwann  cell  theory. 

As  a  result  of  this  theory  the  walls,  the  cell  membrane,  were  regarded 
as  most  important  for  the  function  of  the  cell ;  through  the  cell  mem- 
brane diffusion-currents  must  pass  between  the  surrounding  medium 
and  the  contents  of  the  cell ;  the  character  of  the  membrane  and  of  the 
cell-sap  must  determine  the  condition  of  the  diffusion-currents,  and 
hence  the  functional  character  of  the  cell ;  the  different  appearance  of 
tissues  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  cells,  spherical  in  the 
beginning,  change  their  form ;  in  the  case  of  fibrillar  connective  tis- 
sue, for  example,  they  increase  enormously  in  length  and  become  fine 
fibrillsB.  Since  the  life  of  an  organism  is  nothing  else  than  the  co-operative 
work  of  all  its  cells,  they  flattered  themselves  that  through  the  cell  theory 
and  Uie  discovery,  brought  about  by  it,  of  the  physical  unity  of  the  animal 
aiid  vegetable  body  they  had  made  .an  important  advance  in  the  great 
problem  of  the  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  Cell  gene- 
sis also  seemed^  aecording  to  the  theory,  to  be  just  as  satisfactorily 
explained:  on  a  mechanical  basis  as  the  formation  of  a  crystal.  In  the 
*cytoblast'  the  nuclear  bodies,  nuclear  membrane,  and  cell  membrane 
must  be  formed  by  deposition  just  as  in  the  process  of  crystallization. 

Rtform  Mcnrttnentit — Since  that  time  our  conception  of  the  nature  of 
cells  has  coDipletely  changed.  The  cell  does  not,  after  the  manner  of  a 
crystal^  arise  as  a  new  formation  in  a  matrix,  but  it  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  living  mother-cell,  from  which  it  arises  by  division  or  bud- 
ding. Just  so  also  the  cell  is  not  a  physical  unit,  but  is  itself  an  organism 
which  shows  to  us  all  the  enigmas  of  life,  the  physical  basis  of  which  our 
inv^tigations  must  ever  keep  in  view  as  a  goal,  though  it  be  still  indiscern- 
ibly  distant.  The  membrane  and  cell-sap  are  of  quite  subordinate  impor- 
tance for  the  existence  of  the  cell;  rather  the  most  important  thing  in  it  is 
the  previously  disregarded  substance,  for  which  von  Mohl  introduced  the 
name  protoplasm.  According  to  the  newer  conception  tlie  cell  is  pranticalli/ 
a  small  mius  of  protoplasm^  tisttaUy,  probably  alioays,  provided  ivith  one 
or  more  nudeu  This  newer  conception  of  the  cell  has  developed  so  gradu- 
ally, and  has  so  slowly  supplanted  the  Schleiden-Schwann  view,  that  the 
old  name  has  been  retained,  although  it  no  longer  at  all  fits  the  new  con- 
ception, l^e  have  indeed  become  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  name 
that  we  no  longer  notice  the  contradiction  of  terms  when  we  call  a  solid 
lump  without  a  membrane  a  '  cell.' 

Diioovefy  of  Protoplaaai. — The  reformation  of  the  cell  theory  was  begun 
by  discoveries  which  were  made  in  very  different  regions  and  only  lately 
hare  been  brought  to  a  focus. 

1.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bonaventura 
Gorti  and  Treviranus  had  seen  that  the  chlorophyl  bodies,  which  cause  the 
green  color  of  plants,  in  many  species  stream  around  in  a  lively  manner  in 
the  interior  of  the  cell,  but  Mohl  was  the  first  to  find  out  that  this  motion 
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was  not  active,  but  rather  that  they  are  moved  by  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance in  which  they  are  embedded.  This  substi^nce,  which  Mohl,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  prominence,  named  protoplasma,  became  by  other 
studies  still  more  important.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  simplest  algSB,  it 
was  found  that  the  protoplasm,  together  with  the  chlorophyl  bodies,  col- 
lected itself  into  an  oval  mass,  and  that  this  body  left  the  cell  membrane 
and  swam  freely  in  the  water.  Since  the  cell-wall  no  longer  showed  signs 
of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  protoplasmic  body  came  to  rest  and 
formed  a  new  plant,  it  was  shown  beyond  doubt  that  this  was  the  most 
important  constituent  part  of  the  cell  (comp.  fig.  115). 

2.  In  the  study  of  animal  tissues  the  importance  of  the  peculiar  cell- 
substance,  the  protoplasm,  was  still  more  plainly  brought  out.  Here,  in 
spite  of  the  long-prevailing  preconceived  idea,  unbiassed  observation  led  to 
the  discovery  that  most  animal  cells  had  no  cell-membrane. 

3.  Very  important,  finally,  was  the  study  of  the  lowest  organisms,  the 
Protozoa.  Dujardin  sought  by  extremely  careful  observations  to  prove 
that  these  animals  had  no  organs,  but  consisted  of  a  uniform  granular  sub- 
stance, the  sarcode.  The  sarcode  <\lone  could  produce  all  the  vital  phe- 
nomena, such  as  movement,  sensation,  assimilation,  previously  ascribed  to 
many  organs.  Dujardin^s  theory  was  stoutly  contested  by  Ehrenberg  and 
his  school,  but  finally  attained  general  acceptance  through  the  epoch- 
making  work  of  Max  Schultze  and  Haeckel. 

Schultse's  Protoplasm  Theory.— On  the  basis  of  these  three  series  of 
observations,  Max  Schultze  finally  established  the  reformation  of  the  cell 
theory  briefly  sketched  above,  when  by  accurate  study  of  the  appearance 
and  the  vital  phenomena,  and  by  means  of  numerous  experiments,  he 
proved  that  the  cell-substance  of  animals,  the  sarcode  of  Protozoa,  and 
the  protoplasm  of  plants  are  identical,  and  that  to  this  substance,  for 
which  he  retained  the  name  protoplasm,  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  animals 
and  plants  are  referable  in  the  ultimate  analysis.  The  second  important 
modification  concerns  the  changes  of  cells  into  tissues.  These  follow  not 
so  much  through  changes  of  form  and  modification  of  the  cells  into  the 
tissue  elements,  as  Schwann  thought,  but  rather  by  means  of  chemical 
changes.  By  means  of  its  formative  potentiality  the  protoplasm  gives  rise 
to  non-protoplasmic  structural  parts,  as,  for  example,  connective-tissue 
fibrils,  muscle  fibrils,  nerve  fibres,  etc.  These  give  the  various  tissues  their 
specific  character  and  perform  their  functions.  The  tissues  also  retain  as 
the  source  of  life  and  formation  the  unemployed  remnants  of  cells,  the 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  muscle  corpuscles,  etc.  We  will  now  trace 
out  farther  these  two  fundamental  ideas  in  Max  Schultze^s  *  protoplasm 
theory,'  and  thereby  briefly  sketch  the  elements  of  the  modern  theory  of 
tissues. 

Nature  of  the  Cell. — The  size  of  the  animal  cell  varies  to  a 
considerable  degree;  the  smallest  elements  are  the  male  sexaal 
cells,  the  spermatozoa,  whose  bodies,  particularly  in  case  of  the 
mammals,  are  even  less  than  0. 003  mm. ;  the  largest,  on  the  other 
hand,    with    the    exception    of    the  giant    plasmodia    of    some 
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Mycetozoa,  are  the  egg  cells.  The  yolk  of  the  bird's  egg,  which 
alone  forms  the  egg  in  the  narrower  sense,  apart  from  its  coverings, 
has  for  a  time  the  morphological  valae  of  a  cell,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  ostrich  egg  may  reach  a  diameter  of  several  inches.  The  form 
of  the  cell  is  likewise  variable.  Free  cells,  whose  form  is  not 
determined  by  the  environment,  are  usually  spherical  or  oval  in 
the  resting  condition,  as  the  egg  cell  shows;  united  into  tissues, 
the  cells,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  pressed  together  into  polygonal 
or  prismatic  bodies,  or  may  send  out  spindle-  or  star-shaped 
branching  processes. 

Protoplasm. — So  there  is  left  to  characterize  the  cell  only  the 
constitution  of  its  substance:  the  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with 
one  or  more  nuclei.  It  is  not  known  whether  protoplasm  is  a 
definite  chemical  body,  which  from  its  constitution  is  capable  of 
infinite  variation,  or  whether  it  is  a  varjring  mixture  of  different 
chemical  substances.  So,  also,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  whether 
or  not  these  substances  (as  one  is  inclined  to  believe)  belong  to 
those  other  enigmatical  substances,  the  proteids.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  constitution  of  protoplasm  must,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  homogeneity,  have  a  very  extraordinary  diversity.  For  if  we 
see  that  from  the  egg  of  a  dog  there  comes  always  and  only  a  dog, 
and  indeed  an  animal  with  all  his  individual  peculiarities,  that  a 
sea-urchin's  Qgg^  placed  under  the  most  diverse  conditions,  pro- 
duces always  a  sea-urchin,  that  a  species  of  amoeba  always  performs 
only  the  movements  characteristic  of  that  species,  we  must  assume 
that  the  functioning  constituent  part  of  this  cell,  the  protoplasm, 
has  in  each  case  its  peculiarities.  We  are  driven  to  the  assumption 
of  an  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  protoplasm^  even  if  we  concede 
an  important  share  in  the  prominent  differences  to  the  nucleus,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later. 

General  Properties  of  Protoplasm. — The  similarity  of  proto- 
plasm, still  recognizable  through  all  its  variations,  expresses  itself 
in  its  appearance  and  iu  its  vital  phenomena.  Under  slight  mag- 
nification, protoplasm  appears  as  a  faintly-gray  substance,  some- 
times colored  yellowish,  reddish,  etc.,  by  pigments  taken  up  by 
imbibition,  in  which  numerous  strongly-refracting  granules  are 
embedded.  The  vital  characteristics  of  this  substance  are  move- 
meni,  irritability^  power  of  assimilation  and  of  reproduction. 

By  using  higher  powers  a  finer  structure  can  be  seen  in  the 
protoplasmic  substance,  the  '  homogeneous  protoplasm '  of  earlier 
writers.  The  nature  of  this  is  as  yet  in  question :  a  fine-meshed 
framework   (filar  substance,    spongioplasm,   cell    reticulum)    the 
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interstices  of  which  are  filled  with  other  material  (interfilar  snb- 
stance,  enchylema,  ground  substance).  The  dispute  lies  especially 
aronnd  the  question  whether  this  framework  ia  formed  of  threads 
and  trabeculffl  or  whether  the  appearance  is  not  formed  by  snudl 
chambers,  bounded  by  fine  partition-walls  (foam  structure  of 
protoplasm), 

Hovement  of  Protoplasm.— Movement  expresses  itself  first  in 
changes  of  form  of  the  whole  body — amceboid  morement — and 
secondly  in  the  change  of  position 
of  the  small  granules  in  the  interior 
of  the  protoplasm — streaming  of 
grannies.  Examples  of  amoeboid 
movement  (fig.  16)  are  chiefiy  the 
movements  of  many  Protozoa,  and 
of  the  colorless  blood-cells  (leuco- 
cytes) of  multicellular  animals; 
here  the  protoplasmic  body  sends 
out  coarser  and  finer  processes, 
which  may  be  again  withdrawn, 
serving  for  locomotion  and  hence 
called  paeudopodia  or  false  feet. 
The  streaming  of  granules  can  be 
observed  in  the  interior  of  the  cell- 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  pseudopodia 
Fia.  It.  -  Am-riM  pmtew.  (Aftflr  extending  from  this.  The  pseudo- 
J^'o^n'triciii^vl^^fe- VSS^si  po^ia  may  even  be  so  fine  as  to  be 
X,  rood.vacuoies.  ^^^  j|jg  jimitg  of  visibility  with  our 

strongest  magnifications  (fig.  17).  yet  in  them  it  can  still  be 
observed  that  the  granules  wander  hither  and  thither  like  people 
on  a  promenade,  simultaneously  ccntripetally  and  centrifiigally, 
some  with  greater,  others  with  less  speed.  And  yet  the  granules 
are  only  passively  moved  by  the  protoplasm,  for  if  we  feed  ih© 
creature  with  some  pigment  granules,  like  finely-pulverized  car- 
mine, these  granules  show  the  same  remarkable  streaming.  Indeed 
nothing  better  illustrates  the  great  complexity  in  the  structure 
of  protoplasm  than  these  extremely  complicated  phenomena  of 
motion  in  such  narrow  limits  as  pseudopodia  in  general. 

Irritability  of  Protoplasm. — That  amteboid  movements  and 
streaming  of  granules  can  be  induced,  brought  to  a  standstill,  and 
modified  by  mechanical,  chemical,  and  thermal  stimuli,  is  a  snre 
proof  of  the  irritability  of  protoplasm.  Most  important  are  the 
thermal   stimuli;    if    the  surrounding  medium    rise  above   the 
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S\a.  n. — Oromla  oelformii.    (From  Lang,  alter  M.  SchDltse.) 
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ordinary  temperature,  the  movements  at  first  become  more  rapid 
up  to  a  maximum:  from  that  2)oint  begins  a  slowing,  finally  coming 
to  a  standstill. — Heat-rigor.  If  the  high  temperature,  continue 
much  longer,  or  if  it  rise  still  higher,  death  results.  The  fatal 
temperahuro  is  found  for  most  animals  between  40°  and  50°  C. 
(104'^-l!^2°  F.);  its  influeneo  explains  a  part  of  the  injurioas 
effects  which  high-fever  temperatures  liave  upon  the  human 
organism.  Like  the  heat-rigor,  there  is  also  a  cold-rigor ,  induced 
by  a  sharp  sinking  of  the  temperature  below  the  normal.  This 
is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  mobility;  it  results 
in  death  by  freezing,  which  is,  however,  not  so  easily  produced  as 
death  by  heat.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  animals,  conse- 
quently their  cells,  may  be  frozen;  and  in  this  condition  can 
endure  still  severer  cold  without  dying.  (For  example :  goldfish, 
a  temperature  of  —  8°  to  —15°  C. ;  frogs,  to  —  28°;  newts,  to 
-  25°). 

Nutrition  and  Reproduction.— Irritability  and  power  of  motion 
are  the  prerequisites  of  assimilation,  the  change  of  food-substance 
into  protoplasm.  Most  animal  cells,  for  example  almost  all  tissues 
cells,  are  not  suitable  for  studying  assimilation,  because  they  live 
upon  liquid  nou^rishment.  But  certain  cells  of  higher  animals, 
the  colorless  blood-cells,  and  most  unicellular  animals  can  be  fed 
also  with  solid  substances;  they  take  the  food-particles  into  the 
midst  of  the  protoplasm  by  flowing  around  them  with  the  pseudo- 
podia.  They  extract  all  the  assimilable  and  reject  the  indigestible 
portions  (fig.  16). 

In  the  case  of  assimilation  it  is  to  be  noted  not  only  that  the 
cells  use  the  food  which  they  have  taken  for  their  own  growth  and 
for  replacing  worn-out  parts,  but  also  that  most  of  them  have  the 
power  of  producing  substances  other  than  protoplasm;  for 
example,  many  Protozoa  form  organic  shells  or  skeletons  which 
are  hardened  with  silica  or  lime.  This  formative  power,  the 
building  of  * plasmic  products,'  is,  as  wo  shall  shortly  see,  tlie 
starting-point  for  tissue-formation. 

Cell  Nucleus. — The  reproduction  of  protoplasmic  bodies  is 
synonymous  with  the  division  of  the  cell;  but  to  understand  this 
we  must  first  consider  the  second  important  constituent,  the 
nucleus.  This  is  a  body  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm,  w^hose  form, 
though  definite  for  each  kind  of  cell,  shows  in  general  wide  varia- 
tions. Usually  it  is  a  spherical  or  oval  vesicle;  but  it  may  be 
elongated  or  club-shaped,  bent  into  a  horseshoe,  with  constrictions 
like  a  rosary,  or  even  be  branched,  treelike  (fig.  18);  in  many  cells 
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it  is  disproportionallv  large,  so  that  the  protoplasm  surrounds  it 
only  with  a  thin  layer,  in  others  again  it  is  so  small  that  it  can* 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  protoplasm  among  the  other  substances. 
Formerly,  on  this  account,  it  was  in  very  many  cases  overlooked, 
and  even  now  it  can  often  be  demonstrated  only  by  great  care. 


Fio.  18.— Various  forms  of  nuclei,  a,  horseshoe-shaped  nucleus  of  an  Acin^te ;  b« 
branching  nucleus  from  the  Malpighian  vessel  of  a  Sphlngld  larva ;  c,  rosary- 
shaped  nucleus  of  Stentor  coBTuUm. 

and  by  employment  of  a  special  technique  based  upon  the  micro- 
chemical  reaction  of  the  nuclear  substance. 

The  Nuclear  Substance. — The  nuclear  substance  is  distin- 
guished from  protoplasm,  among  other  ways,  by  its  greater 
coagulability  in  certain  acids,  e.g.,  acetic  and  chromic,  which 
therefore  are  often  used  for  demonstrating  the  nucleus.  If  in  a 
living  cell  the  nucleus  be  invisible  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
its  refraction  to  that  of  the  protoplasm,  the  addition  of  2^  acetic 
acid  will  often  bring  it  into  sharp  contour. 

Structure  of  the  Nucleus. — In  its  minute  structure  the  nucleus 
affords  a  wonderful  variety  of  pictures  varying  according  to  the 
objects  chosen,  but  which  are  not  sufficiently  understood  to  permit 
of  a  single  description  accepted  by  all.  According  to  their  reac- 
tions to  stains  two  substances  in  particular  are  distinguished: 
chromatin  or  nuclein  (fig.  19,  cA),  which  is  easily  stained  by  certain 
staining-fluids  (carmine,  hsematoxylon,  saffranin),  and  the  achroma- 
tin  or  linin,  which  stains  not  at  all  or  only  under  special  conditions. 

The  achromatin  forms  a  network  or  reticulum  (according  to 
another  view  a  honeycomb  structure)  filled  with  a  nuclear  fluid. 
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boanded  externally  by  a  nnclear  membrane,  easily  isolated  in  large 
nuclei.  If  little  nuclear  fluid  be  present,  and  the  reticulum  con- 
seqnently  be  coarse-meshed,  the  nucleus  seems  compact.  If  the 
fluid  be  abundant,  the  nucleus  appears  TesicuUr.    This  is  especially 


Fio.  la.— TesicnUr  nnclel  with  ncbromatlc;  retlcalnm  and  dlfTerent  arrange 


the  case  when  the  lines  of  the  frnmework  are  separated  by  con- 
siderable amounts  of  nuclear  fluid  (fig.  19,  4)- 

The  chromatin  enters  into  close  relations  with  a  less  stainable 
substance,  the  plastiti  or  paranuclein  (also  sharply  distinct  from 
achromatin).  In  the  nuclei  of  Protozoa  plastin  and  ehromutin 
are  usually  intiniately  united,  the  first  forming  a  aubstratum  in 
which  the  latter  is  embedded  (cAjo).  The  united  substances 
are  most  frequently  closely  and  regularly  distributed  as  fine  gran- 
nies on  the  reticulum,  so  that  the  entire  nucleus  appears  uni- 
formly chromatic  (fig.  18).  More  rarely  the  mixture  collects  into 
one  or  more  special  bodies,  the  chromatic  nucleoli  (/,  £).  The 
nucleolus  is  ordinarily  a  rounded  body,  more  rarely  branched 
(fig.  19,  1). 

In  the  nuclei  of  the  Metazoa  there  may  occur  the  same  iotimate 
mixture  of  plastin  and  chromatin  (6).  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
plastin  (apparently  not  the  whole,  but  a  surplus)  is  separate  from 
the  chromatin.     Thus  there  occur  in  the  nuclei  of  many  eggs 
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nucleoli  which  contain,  the  one  chromatin,  the  other  exclusively 
plastin  {Jji).  In  tissue  cells  only  the  plastin  has  the  form  of 
nucleoli  (true  or  chromatin-free  nucleoli,  5),  while  the  chromatin 
is  distributed  on  the  nuclear  reticulum  (chromatin  reticulum). 
Somewhat  the  same  may  occur  in  the  Protozoa  (fig.  19,  S). 

Significance  of  the  Cell  Nucleus. — For  a  long  time  the  func- 
tional significance  of  the  nucleus  in  the  cell  was  shrouded  in 
complete  darkness,  so  that  it  began  to  be  regarded,  in  comparison 
with  the  protoplasm,  as  a  thing  of  little  importance.  The  evidence 
that  the  nucleus  plays  the  most  prominent  role  in  fertilization  has 
altered  this  conception.  Then  arose  the  view  that  the  nucleus 
determines  the  character  of  the  cell;  that  the  potentiality  of  the 
protoplasm  is  influenced  by  the  nucleus.  If  from  the  egg  a  definite 
kind  of  animal  develop,  if  a  cell  in  the  animal's  body  assume  a 
definite  histological  character,  we  are,  at  the  present  time,  inclined 
to  ascribe  this  to  the  nucleus.  From  this,  then,  it  follows  farther 
that  the  nucleus  is  alao  the  bearer  of  heredity;  for  the  transmission 
of  the  parental  characteristics  to  the  children  (a  fact  shown  to  us 
by  our  daily  experience)  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
sexual  cells  of  the  parents,  the  egg  and  sperm  cells.  Again,  since 
the  character  of  the  sexual  cells  is  determined  by  the  nucleus,  the 
transmission  in  its  ultimate  analysis  is  carried  on  by  the  nucleus. 
This  idea  has  a  further  support  in  experiments  on  Protozoa.  If 
one  of  these  unicellular  animals  be  cut  into  nucleate  and  anucleate 
halves,  the  latter  sooner  or  later  degenerates,  the  former  persists 
and  regenerates  the  lost  parts.  Within  the  nucleus  it  is  probably 
the  chromatin  which  controls  the  functions  of  the  protoplasm  and 
is  accordingly  (as  observations  on  fertilization  also  seem  to  show) 
the  bearer  of  heredity,  while  the  achromatin  is  the  seat  of  contrac- 
tility, and  as  such  plays  a  part  in  cell  multiplication. 

The  Centrosome. — Besides  the  nucleus  there  frequently  occurs 
a  special  body  in  the  protoplasm,  the  centrosome,  which  on 
account  of  its  small  size  and  a  behavior  similar  to  achromatin 
with  reference  to  staining-fluids  was  long  overlooked,  and  even 
now  its  demonstration  is  difficult.  It  is  apparently  well  distributed 
among  the  Metazoa,  but  is  absent  from  most  Protozoa.  In  many 
it  appears  only  at  certain  times  and  then  disappears.  What  is 
known  of  it  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  nucleus, 
a  part  of  the  achromatin  which  has  left  the  nucleus;  in  other  cases 
possibly  a  second  nucleus  which  by  degeneration  has  lost  the 
chromatin  and  retained  only  the  active  nuclear  substance,  the 
achromatin.     In  its  function  the  centrosome  is  a  specific  organ  of 
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cell  division  which  controls  both  the  division  of  the  nncleus  and 
that  of  the  cell  itself. 

Hultiplicatioii  of  Cetl8. — Increase  in  cells  occurs  excliisively 
by  division  or  by  budding  (gemmation).  Moet  commou  is  binary 
division  in  which  a  circular  furrow  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
cell,  deepens  and  cuts  the  cell  into  two  equal  parts.  Multiple 
division  is  more  rare  and  can  only  occur  in  multinucleate  cells. 
Here  the  cell  divides  simultaneously  into  as  many  (sometimes 
hundreds)  daughter-cells  as 
JV  there  were  nuclei  present.     In 

oil  forms  of  division  the  simi- 
larity of  the  products  is  char- 
acteristic, while  in  budding  the 
resulting  parts  are  unequal. 
In  budding  one  or  more 
smaller  daughter-cells,  the 
■  bods,  are  constricted  from  a 
large  mother-cell  (fig.  30). 

Direct    Cell    Division 

Every  cell  division  is  accom- 
panied by  nuclear  division  or 
Fio.  a».-ceii  buddiM.    Podophnn  i»mn.i.  «t  least  presumes  that  nuclear 
^y""SB'*Xl**S."S^''^5?*"'*        °"^**''^'^''*"    ''*^     previously    oc- 
curred.    Direct  and   indirect 
division  are   recognized.      Direct   division   is  most  common   in 
Protozoa,  and  especially  in  nuclei  with  abundant  chromatin  (fig. 
20,  145).     The  nucleus  is  elongated  and  is  divided  by  constriction, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  cell  itself  constricts.     Since  the  proto- 
plasm has  no  special  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  dividing 
nucleus  (the  latter  besides  protected  by  its  membrane),  we  must 
conclude   that   the  nucleus   divides   itself  and  it)   not   passively 
divided.     The  dividing  force  resides  in  the  achromatic  framework, 
w£ich  correspondingly  often  exhibits  a  certain  arrangement,  a 
fibrous  structure  in  the  direction  of  the  elongating  nucleus. 

Indirect  Cell  Dirleion,  KaryokineslB.^lQdirect  cell  division, 
karyokinesis  or  mitosis,  is  most  beautifully  shown  in  cells,  poor  in 
chromatin,  which  possess  a  centrosome.  The  process  is  introduced 
by  a  division  of  the  centrosome  (fig.  21).  The  daughter  centro- 
flomes  migrate  to  two  opposite  polos  of  the  nucleus,  which  now 
loses  its  membrane  and  becomes  the  nuclear  spindle.  The 
characteristics  of  the  spindle  are  that  it  is  drawn  out  into  points 
at  two  poles  which  are  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  ccntro- 
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Bomes,  while  from  these  poles  fine  threads,  the  apiudle-fibree, 
niu  to  the  centre  or  equator  of  the 
nucleus.  These  fibres  are  in  many 
RaeeB  certainly  derived  from  the 
achromatic  nuclear  reticnlum,  while 
in  others  a  greater  or  less  part  in 
their  formation  is  taken  by  the 
protoplasm.  A  debated  point  is  the 
relations  of  the  fibres  in  the  equa- 
torial plane  of  the  spindle.  Do  all 
the  fibres  extend  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
Do  all  of  them  end  in  the  equatorial  fio.a.-apindie  formation  nnddi*j. 

plane,  so  that  the  spindle  consists  of  mtoaloefphala.  (Afcer  Brftopr.i  c^ 
'  '  .   ni  >         oentrosoineH;  eh.  chromosomeB. 

two  coneB  of  fibres  separated  at  the 

equator?  Or,  lastly,  are  fibres  of  both  kinds  present  in  the  eamt? 
spindle  ?  It  would  appear  that  differences  exist  in  these  respects- 
in  different  objects. 

All  of  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  lies  in  the  equator,  united 
ill  the  'equatorial  plate,'  but  by  this  must  not  be  understood  a 
connected  muss  but  alayer  of-  separate  bodies,  (he  chromosomes, 
for  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  divides  early  into  particles  which 
are  rarely  spherical  or  rodlike,  but  usually  have  the  shape  of 
U-shaped  loops.    These  chromosomes  are  of  equal  size  iu  the  sama 


Flo.  S.— Cell  dIvlsloD  In  the  nkln  of  Satamandra  ntucuIOKi.    (After  Rabl.) 


cell,  and,  what  is  of  greater  theoretical  significance,  their  number 
is  identical  in  all  the  cells  of  all  the  tissues  of  one  and  the  same 
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The  first  step  in  the  karyokinetic  formation  of  the  daughter 
nuclei  is  tlie  division  of  the  chromosomes,  which  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  the  equatorial  plate  (division  of  the  equatorial  plate),  but 
occasionally  may  be  completed  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  division 
is  an  accurate  halving  (fig.  22,  b).  The  two  halves  of  a  mother- 
chromosome,  the  daughter  chromosomes,  now  travel,  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  spindle-fibres,  towards  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
spindle.  In  this  way,  by  a  splitting  of  the  equatorial  plate,  the 
lateral  plates  arise,  the  elements  of  each  uniting  and  producing 
the  daughter  nuclei.  The  centrosomes  remain  separate  as  division 
organs  for  the  next  nuclear  division  (fig.  22,  c,  d,  e). 

What  further  distinguishes  the  indirect  from  the  direct  cell 
division  is  the  active  participation  of  the  protoplasm.  The 
centrosome  is  the  centre  of  a  marked  radiation  of  the  protoplasmic 
reticulum  (fig.  21).  When  the  centrosome  divides  a  double  radia- 
tion (amphiaster)  appears.  Kot  only  the  spindle-fibres  but  the 
protoplasmic  rays  extend  from  the  daughter  chromosomes.  Since 
the  arrangement  and  degree  of  development  of  the  protoplasmic 
radiations  stand  in  certain  relation  to  the  phases  of  cell  division 
we  must  recognize  in  them  the  expression  of  the  effective  forces 
(apparently  contractile)  in  the  protoplasm  which  cause  cell 
division. 

Between  these  two  extreme  cases  of  direct  and  indirect  division  are 
all  possible  transitions  which  show  how  the  mechanism  of  nuclear  divi- 
sion has  been  completed  step  by  step,  first,  by  the  fibrous  arrangement  of 
the  nuclear  reticulum  (spindle  structure) ;  second,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  centrosome  by  which  the  division  obtains  an  influence  on  the 
protoplasm  ;  and  third,  by  the  development  of  the  chromosomes.  In 
reference  to  the  latter  the  irregular  division  of  the  chromatin  mass  in 
direct  division  is  relatively  crude  in  comparison  with  the  complicated 
processes  involved  in  the  formation  and  division  of  the  chromosomes. 
These  become  intelligible  if  we  regard  the  chromatin  as  the  controller  of 
the  cellular  processes  and  the  bearer  of  heredity  (qf.  fertilization,  if^fra). 
The  more  highly  organized  the  animal,  the  more  its  cells  have  to  inherit 
and  the  more  important  it  is  that  the  physical  basis  of  heredity  should  t>e 
accurately  divided  in  amount  and  in  quality  between  the  daughter  cells. 
This  is  accomplished  by  mitosis. 

Nuclear  Fragmentation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  direct  division  ;  by  it 
the  nucleus  becomes  broken  up  into  numerous  parts  which  alone  cannot 
live  and  as  a  rule  degenerate.  A  typical  example  is  afforded  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  macronucleus  during  conjugation  In  the  Infusoria 
(fig.  146). 

Multinuclearity,  Multicellularity. — Nuclear  division  and  cell 
division  commonly  constitute  a  well-arranged  mechanical  process. 
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the  separate  phases  of  which  follow  one  another  according  to 
a  de6aite   law.      The  plane   of   division   is   per- 
pendicular   to    the    long    axis    uniting    the    two 
poles  of   the  spindle.      Bnt   the   interrelation   of 
cytoplasm  and  nucleus  is  by  no  means  ait  unchange- 
able aad  judissoluble  one,  for  very  often  nuclear 
division  takes  place  without  participation  of  the  1 
cytoplasm.      If  this   process  be   repeated   several 
times,  there  results  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  many 
nnclei  (fig,  33),  which  now  on  its  part  may  become 
many  cells,  if  subseqaently  the  protoplasm  divides 
according  to  the  number  of  nnclei.     Hence  multi-  '"^ji  ^|^  "JSSy 
nucleated  protoplasmic  masses  are  transitional  stages     ■""''«'- 
between  the  simple  mononucleated  cell  and  a  collection  of  several 
mouonncleated  cells,  and  in  conseqnence  of   this  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  cell,  sometimes  as  equivalent  to 
many  cells,  and  are  called  sometimes  multinucleated  giant-cells, 
sometimes  cell- completes  or  ayncytia.     In  the  following  pages  a 
multi  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  will  be  considered  as  a  single 
cell,  because  the  essential  feature  of  the  cell  is  that  it  constitutes  a 
vital  unit,  it  has  a  physiological  individuality,  and  in  this  respect 
a  multinucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  behaves  liiie  a  mononucleated ; 
as  the  tissue  cells  and  the  Protozoa  show,  the  plane  of  organization 
is  not  raised  in  the  least  by  the  multinuclearity.     A  change  only 
begins  at  the  moment  when  many  particles  of  protoplasm  are 
separated  from  one  another,  and  many  vital  units  are  formed,  i.e., 
when  in  place  of  multinuclearity  a  true  multicellularity  appears. 

II.  The  Tissues  of  the  Animal  Body. 

Definition  of  Tissue. — In  the  formation  of  tissues  two  processes 
are  operative;  (1)  the  multiplication  of  cells  by  means  of  division 
into  cell-complexes,  and  (2)  the  histological  differentiation  of  cells. 
A  tissue,  therefore,  can  be  defined  as  a  complex  of  differerUiated 
cells  histologically  similar. 

Nature  of  Histological  Differentiation. — The  histological  differ- 
entiation consists  chiefly  in  that  the  cells  have  definite  form  and 
definite  position  relative  to  the  neighboring  cells;  in  addition, 
there  almost  always  occurs,  as  a  second  and  more  important 
feature,  the  histological  modification  of  the  cell.  The  fact  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  cell  uses  its  food-material,  not 
only  for  its  own  growth,  for  increase  of  its  protoplasm,  but  also, 
in  another  manner,  for  forming  substances,  protoplasmic  products. 
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either  in  its  interior  (internal  plastnic  producta),  or  more  often  on 
its  surface  (external  plasmic  products).     The  histological  change  is 
the  formation  of  specifically  functioning  plannic  prodiicts.     Lf  we 
^  take  as  an  example  the  manner  in  which  a  cell 

i^  becomes  a  muscle  fibre  (fig.  2i),  we  see  that  it 

ff^  continually  secretes  upon  its  surface  new  fibrillte 

C01  of  specific  muscle  substance  (in  the  case  of  the 

^  vertebrates,  new  croes-striated   mnscle   flbrillse), 

^  nntil  finally  the  remnant  of  the  formative  cell, 

the  muscle  corpuscle,  is  contained  in  a  mantle  of 
I  muscle  fibrillee.  In  an  analogous  way,  each 
tissue,  upon  histological  examination,  is  seen  to 
I  be  composed  of  cells  and  plasmic  prodncts.  The 
f  former  control  the  formation,  the  renewal,  and 
the  sustenance  of  the  tissue;  the  latter  are  the 
I  agents  of  its  physiological  function.  The  advan- 
Fiu  -t-F  rmation  **&^^  °^  tissuG  formation  are  far-reaching,  since 
of'musoieflbriisin  in  general  thoy  are  connected  with  division  of 

the    frog.       iDla-  ,  "         .' 

gnim.)   a.   forma-  lahor  (frequently  referred  to  later).     So  lonir  as 

tive  cell  »<tii  tiro  the  cell  uuites  m  itself  all  the  vital  functions, 

aied  mnscie  dbrUflj  these    are    incomplete    because    they    mutually 

with  iium'B%o*'us  hinder  each  other  in  their  free  development;  the 

mQBcieflbriiB.        pjasmic  product,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  the 

single  function  peculiar  to  it  and  can  therefore  discharge  its  duties 

with  greater  completeness.     The  muscle  fibrillBe,  the  characteristic 

elements  formed  by  the  muscle  cells,  have  preserved  of  the  various 

properties  of  protophtsm  only  the  capability  of  contraction;  but. 

this  power  of  contraction  is  much  more  energetic  and  stronger  tliaii 

the  mere  movement  of  protoplasm.     Tlie  nerve  fibrillte  serve  only 

for  the  transmission  of  stimuli,  but  in   an  extraordinarily  more 

rapid  and  orderly  manner  than  does  simple  protoplasm. 

Classification  of  Tissues. — Since  in  every  tissuo  its  function 
interests  us  most,  it  would  he  natural  to  base  the  classification  of 
tissues  upon  the  function  and  the  intimate  structure  connected 
therewith.  For  a  long  time  the  tissues  have  been  arranged  in  four 
groups:  1.  Epithelial  tissue;  2.  Supporting  tissue;  3.  Muscular 
tissue;  4,  Nervous  tissue.  Within  these,  however,  certain  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  animal  body,  to  which  indeed  the  term 
'tissue'  is  scarcely  applicable,  find  no  shelter:  these  are  the  sexnid 
cells,  the  blood,  and  the  lymph.  The  former  may  be  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  the  epithelium,  the  latter  in  connexion  with 
the  supporting  substances. 
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I.  Epithelial  Tissues. 

Morphology  of  Epithelial  Tissues. — On  several  grounds  the 
epithelia  must  be  considered  first.  They  are  the  oldest  tissues; 
they  are  the  first  to  appear  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  being 
animals  which  consist  only  of  epithelia.  Further,  each  separate 
organism  during  the  first  stages  of  embryonic  life  consists  only  of 
epithelial  layers,  the  germ-layers.  With  this  is  also  connected  the 
fact  that  in  epithelial  tissues  the  cells  have  undergone  the  least 
degree  of  histological  change,  and  that  the  formation  of  plasmic 
products  is  subordinated. 

Function  of  Epithelium. — The  most  important  purpose  of  the 
epithelium  is  to  form  a  protecting  and  excluding  covering  over 
surfaces,  equally  valuable  whether  the  surfaces  are  external  (surface 
of  the  body)  or  caused  by  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  body  (the 
body  cavity,  lumen  of  the  gut  and  blood-vessels).  The  importance 
of  the  epithelia  in  this  respect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the 
protecting  layer  be  removed,  inflammation  arises  and  continues 
until  the  epithelium  is  regenerated.  Only  exceptionally  do  areas 
occur  which  are  free  from  epithelium;  the  teeth  of  vertebrates,  the 
antlers  of  stags,  are  parts  of  the  body  which,  on  account  of  their 
hardness,  can  exist,  at  leapt  for  a  more  or  less  considerable  time, 
without  epithelial  covering. 

Glandular  and  Sensory  Epithelia. — By  their  superficial  posi- 
tion epithelia  are  suited  for  presiding  over  two  other  functions:  all 
substances  which  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  body — ^some 
because  they  have  become  useless,  and  consequently  injurious 
(excreta),  and  others,  as,  for  example,  the  digestive  fluids,  because 
they  have  to  perform  important  functions  (secreta) — ^must  pass  the 
surface,  and  are  therefore  separated  by  the  epithelia;  these  arc  the 
glandular  epithelia.  Further,  all  influences  of  the  external  world 
chiefly  impress  the  surface  of  the  body,  causing  sensations;  hence 
also  certain  epithelia  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sensory  stimuli,  and  serve  for  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  touching.  Such  areas  of  epithelium  are  called  sensory 
epithelia. 

Covering  Epithelium. — The  covering  epithelium  consists  of 
cells  which,  in  order  to  serve  the  function  of  the  tissue,  are  united 
by  a  small  quantity  of  cementing  substance.  We  speak  of  simple 
or  of  stratified  epithelia,  according  as  we  find  in  sections  running 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  one  or  several  superimposed  layers 
(figs.  25,  26,  27). 
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Simple  Epithelium.  —  Exclusively  one-layered  epithelia  are 
found  in  all  iuvertebrated  animals  and  in  Ampbioxns;  in  the 
vertebrates,  on  the  other  hand,  tbey  are  limited  to  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  even  here  are  occasionally,  as  always  m 
tlie  skin,  replaced  by  a  many-layered  epithelium.     According  to 


-''  'Sails 


Uumot  a  moUuBc  (HoHolOi  (u/wrculnfnl :  d,  flaEellatcd  epithellani  of  anaeflniMi 
{OMbuAlK  Dartumcal ;  i.  ciliated  eplMiclinm  from  the  iutentins  nf  tbe  freahwater 
maesel;  /,  epltheUnm  (f)  with  cuticle  (c)  of  Cimhei  aironatVK  (a  wasp), 

the  shape  of  the  cells  we  distinguish  cuboidal  or  pavement,  flat, 
and  columnar  epithelium.  Id  the  case  of  pavement  epithelinm 
(fig.  25,  h)  the  cells  are  all  developed  about  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions of  space,  and  because  they  have  become  compressed  by 
lateral  pressure  have  the  appearance  of  cubical  blocks  or  paving- 
stones.  In  columnar  epithelium  the  long  axis,  the  distance  from 
the  deeper  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cell,  is  especially  great 
(fig.  25,  c);  finally,  in  fiat  or  squamous  epithelinm  this  is  greatly 
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shortened  (fig.  25^  a)  and  the  separate  cells  have  become  changed 
into  thin  plates. 

Flagellated  and  Ciliated  Epithelia. — Further  differences  which 
obtain  in  the  three  kinds  of  epitheliam  mentioned  above  are 
caused  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  processes  (cilia,  or  flagella) 
on  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cells.  Both  are  fine  threads  which 
arise  from  the  body  of  the  cell,  extend  above  the  surface  and  here 
maintain  an  extremely  lively  motion.  In  case  of  flagellated 
epithelium  (fig.  25,  d)  each  cell  has  only  one  vibratile  projection, 
but  this  is  strongly  developed ;  in  the  case  of  ciliated  epithelium 
(fig.  24,  e)^  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  cell  is  covered 
with  a  thick  forest  of  minute  threads  moving  in  unison. 

Cuticle. — The  majority  of  the  one-layered  epithelia  are  covered 
by  a  cuticle,  a  membrane  which  is  secreted  by  the  epithelial  cells 
in  general,  and  hence  very  frequently  shows  the  impression  of  the 
cells  as  polygonal  markings.  In  many  cases  thin  and  inconspic- 
uous, it  may  in  other  instances  become  thickened  into  a  very  con* 
siderable  layer,  much  thicker  than  the  matrix  layer  of  epithelium 
which  secretes  this  cuticle.  The  cuticle  is  plainly  composed  of 
layers  parallel  with  the  surface,  and  forms  a  more  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  surface  of  the  body  than  does  the  epithelium;  it 
becomes  a  protective  armor,  as  shown,  among  other  examples, 
by  the  calcareous  shells  of  molluscs  and  the  chitinous  integument 
of  insects  (fig.  25,  /). 

Stratified  Epithelia. — The  protection  furnished  by  the  cuticle 
in  the  case  of  simple  epithelium,  may  in  the  stratified  be  obtained 
immediately  through  a  chemical  change  of  a  part  of  the  cells 
themselves.  In  the  stratified  epithelia  the  cells  of  the  various 
layers  always  can  be  distinguished  by  their  form.  The  deepest 
layer  consists  of  cylindrical  cells;  the  superficial,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  more  or  less  fiattened  elements;  between  lie  several  layers 
of  transitional  forms,  so  that  starting  from  the  cylindrical  cells  we 
gradually  pass  through  the  cubical  cells  to  the  fiat  cells  of  the  sur- 
face. As  this  arrangement  shows,  there  exists  a  genetic  con- 
nexion between  the  cell-layers:  the  lower  cylindrical  cells  are  in  a 
state  of  active  multiplication;  their  descendants,  with  gradual 
changes  of  form,  become  the  superficial  layers,  here  to  replace  an 
equal  quantity  of  worn-out  cells  (fig.  26). 

In  the  course  of  this  change  of  position,  the  protoplasmic 
bodies  may  undergo  an  alteration;  in  the  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals  (fig.  27)  they  became  cornified,  first  the  margins,  then 
the  inner  part  of  the  cell,  changing  into  horn.     Of  the  living  cell 
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the  nncleua  retnainB  for  some  time,  until  at  lengtli  this  TaDishes, 
and  then  the  cell  becomes  completely  changed  into  a  dead,  horny 
scale.  Id  the  akin  of  the  higher  vertebrates  the  zones  of  the  living 
protoplasmic,  and  the  cornified  cells  no  longer  capable  of  life,  are 
sharply  marked  oft  from  one  another.  In  cross-section  they  arc 
readily  distinguished  as  the  stratum  corneum  {sc)  and  the  stratum 


Fin.  aj.  -  Stratified   epithf- 


Malpighi  (s.l/)  of  the  skin  (fig.  27).  In  the  many-layered  epithelta 
the  cuticle  has  lost  its  importance,  and  it  is  either  an  inconspicu- 
ous boundary  line  or  is  entirely  absent. 

Glandular  Epithelium. — Glandular  epithelium  is  distinguished 
physiologically  from  ordinary  pavement  epithelium  by  the  fact 
that  it  also  produces  secretions  or  excretions;  anatomically  it  is 
recognizable  by  the  presence  of  '  gland  cells,'  cells  which  carry  on 
the  secretion  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  reveal  their  character 
by  their  structure.     Characteristic  glandular  cells  are,  for  example. 
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the  goblet  cells;  here  the  Becretioii,  usually  mncus,  'vt  collected  as 
a  clpar  mass  in  the  interior  ol  the  cell,  the  cytoplasm  being  com- 
pressed into  a  thin  external  wall,  reminding  one  of  a  goblet  cou- 
taiiiiug  the  nucleus  at  its  buse  (fig.  SG,  28,  d).  Other  gland  cella 
are  the  granular  cells,  swollen  bodies  completely  filled  with  secre- 
tory granules  (fig.  26,  A'S).  Nntorally  all  grades  of  transition 
between  pavement  and  glandular  epithelium  occur.  Commonly 
the  latter  name  is  only  employed  when  the  gland  cells  are  especially 
numerous,  thereby  giving  to  the  epithelial  area  a  pre-eminently 
secretory  character.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  structures 
which  liave  the  name  of  glands,  among  which  we  distinguish 
unicellular  and  multicellular  glands. 

Unicellaiar  Glands. — Unicellular    and    multicellular    glands 
increase  the  secretory  surface  by  invagination.     Invagination  of  a 
single  cell  produces  the  unicellular  glands  which  are  chiefly  found 
among   the   invetebrnte  animals  (fig. 
29);    a   gland   cell   here  becomes   so  '' 
enormous  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  ^■ 
in  the  epithelium,   but  it  is   pushed  A 
into    the     deeper,    the    subepithelial 
layers,   the  nucleated  cell  body,   dis- 
tended   by   secretion,    sending   up    a 
slender     process,    the    duct,   to     the 
epithelial  surface. 

HulticeUular  Glands — In  the  for- 
mation of  multicellular  glands  a  con- 
siderable area  of  glandular  epithelium 
grows  as  a  cylindrical  cord  or  tube 
from  the  surface  down  into  the  deeper 

tissues:      this     cord      of     cells     seldom  F>o.  »-t'nlcennUr  Sl>nda  from 

'       .  .  Bdau  ot  tbe  mantle  ot  Htlix  v-t- 

remains    simple;    it    usnally   branches    nmiM.  <, epithelium:  d.nniceOa- 

'  ,  3         1       J  '■■''  Blanas:  P.  pigment  ceili. 

and    forms    the     compound    glands, 

which  may  consist  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  glandular  sacs,  all 
emptying  into  a  common  duct.  Among  the  multicellular  glands 
are  to  be  distinguished  tubular  and  acinous  (racemose)  forms.  In 
tubular  glands  (fig.  30)  the  simple  or  branched  glandular  pouches 
preserve  the  same  tubnlar  diameter  from  beginning  to  end;  in  the 
acinous  glands  (fig.  31),  on  the  contrary,  the  blind  end  of  the 
glandular  pouch  widens  into  a  sac  (acinus),  largely  composed  of 
secretory  cells,  and  related  to  the  outer  part  of  the  glandular 
pouch,  the  duct,  as  grapes  are  to  their  stem.  To  the  tubular 
glands  belong  the  liver,  kidney  and  sweat  glands  of  man;  to  the 
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B  belong  the  aalivary  glands,  not  only  of  the  vertebratea,  bnt 
also  of  the  arthropods  and  mollnacs. 


ortez  ut  the  rabbit's 


Sexual  Epithelium. — The  sexual  celle  may  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  glandular  epithelium.     As  the  secretion  of  some 


Fifl.  SI.— AelnoDB  nallTair  gUnd  of  the  aplilil  Orthetia  aUavhraela.    (After  List)    In 
•ome  oclnl  the  nuclei  and  boundaries  of  the  celli  are  shown. 

glands  must  be  expelled  from  the  body,  so  the  sexual  cells  are 
elements  which  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and  mnst 
reach  the  exterior  in  order  to  perform  their  function.    Just  as  the 
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gland-cells  are  nsuallj  Bcattered  among  ordinary  epithelial  cells, 
so  the  eezual  cellB,  almost  wlthoat  exception,  lie  embedded  in 
epithelium;  it  maybe  in  the  epithelram  of  the  skin  {fig.  32),  of  the 


Fio.  S2. — Germln&l  epithallum  of  m. 


gut,  of  the  body  cavity,  or  of  parts  cut  oft  from  this  (fig.  33). 
This  connexion  of  the  sexual  cells  with  the  epithelium  baa  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  fact  that  many  organisms,  and  particularly 
organisms  of  low  structure,  consist  exclusively  of  epithelia  and 


Fiq._  »a.—BgcHoii^ through  thejivary  of 
r,  blood-vesML 


•lepltheUum:  iM.prlmllJveaiciiln  thettennlnal  epithelium;  p.exg'pouc 
— *  — ^tistrlct«d  off  from  the  pouchUke  growth  (p|:  /,  ilDgle  egg  with  A 


therefore  must  nec6Baari1y  develop  their  sexual  products  in 
epithelium.  In  other  words,  sexaul  and  epithelial  cells  are  the 
oldest  elements  of  the  animal  body,  and  hence  very  early  came 
into  relation  with  one  another. 

Sexual  epithelium  (or,  as  it  is  often  called,  germinal  epithe- 
lium) like  glandular  epithelium  has  a  tendency  to  grow  into  the 
subepithelial  tiBsnee  in  the  form  of  isolated  or  branching  tubes 
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'.  S3,  p,  34),  and  thus  in  many  groups  of  animals  the  sesnal 
organs  bear  the  character  of  branched 
glands;  for  this  reason  one  epeaks  as  oftcu 
of  sexual  glands  as  of  sexual  organs  (fig.  34). 
The  male  and  female  cells,  the  specific  ele- 
ments of  the  germinal  epithelia  and  of  the 
sexual  glands,  differ  in  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
are  generally  the  largest,  the  spermatozoa 
the  smallest,  cells  of  the  animal  body. 

Egg-cell — The  egg-cell  (fig.  35)  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  ovary  varies  in  size  according 
to  the  animal  group:  in  case  of  the  micro- 
scopic Gflstrotricha  it  is  less  than  0.04  mm., 
in  man  about  0.3  mm.,  in  the  frog  several 
millimetres,  and  in  the  large  birds  often 
several  inches;  however,  only  the  yolk  of  the 
bird's  egg  is  the  pgg-cell.  the  white  of  the 
egg  and  the  shell 'are  structnres  vhich  are 
formed  ontside  of  the  ovarf  in  the  ovidncL 
These  remarkable  differences  in  size  are 
caused  less  by  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar 
cell-substance,  protoplasm  (formative  or 
primary  yolk),  than  by  the  accumulation  of 
dentoplasm    (food  or   accessory  yolk,   aUn 


Flo.  U.— Ovnrikn  tube  of  an  Insect,  Vaiutfa  urttar.  a.  (onnativa  cell;  h,  folltenUr 
epithelium:  r,  nutritive  cells;  d,  eKE-cells;  /.  DbroUK  coVHiiDK  extend  lag  out  Into 
the  termlDsl  flbres  Igl.    (After  Waidij-er.) 

FiO.  3S.— EgK-ceU  of  Striinf/]/locenln>l<u  UFldfw. 

briefly  called  yolk).  The  fnnction  of  the  dentoplasm  is  to  nourish 
the  embryo  dnring  development,  and  hence  consists  of  substances 
rich  in  fat  and  proteid,  arranged  in  spherical  oil-drops,  or  in  fine 
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granules  or  polygonal  bodies,  the  yolk-granules.  Its  quantity, 
and  therefore  the  size  of  the  egg,  is  in  part  proportional  to  the 
length  of  time  which  the  ^gg  is  cut  off  from  any  other  supply  of 
nourishment.  In  general  we  find  the  largest  eggs  in  the  case  of 
the  highly  organized  oviparous  animals,  where  a  long-continued 
course  of  development  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
manifold  organs.  Besides  the  protoplasm  and  deutoplasm,  a  cell 
nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle  (sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye) 
surrounded  by  a  membrane  always  occurs  in  the  egg.  Its  contents 
are  mainly  the  nuclear  fluid,  through  which  is  distributed  an 
achromatic  network,  and  in  addition  the  nucleolus,  called  also 
the  geifninal  spot.  Often  there  are  multinucleolated  germinal 
vesicles,  especially  in  eggs  which  contain  very  much  yolk. 

The   Spermatozoay  the  morphological  elements  of  the  male 

reproductive  product,  are  so  small  that  their  finfer  structure  can  be 

studied  only  with  the  strongest  powers  of  the  microscope  (fig.  36, 

4x  and  ^).     Easiest  to  recognize  in  them  is  the  head,  which  from 

a         J9 
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Fio.  38  — Various  spermatozoa,  a,  of  the  night-hawk;  ^,  of  the  green  frog;  y,  of  tho 
crayfish :  2,  of  a  crah :  c,  of  the  round  worm  {AiNian»).  fi,  nucleus ;  m,  middle 
piece  ;  s,  flageUum ;  fc,  nomogeneous  body. 

its  variety  of  form — spherical,  oval,  sickle-shaped,  etc.— often 
renders  possible  the  specific  determination  of  the  spermatozoa. 
The  head  is  the  closely  compacted  chromatic  part  of  the  nucleus, 
and  hence  colors  very  deeply  in  staining  fluids.     Next  comes'  an 
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anetaining  second  part,  the  middle  piece,  and  then  the  tail,  a  long 
flagellum,  which  causes  the  active  motility  of  the  ripe  sperma- 
tozoon. Cytoplasm  is  nsuallj  present  only  in  an  extremely  thin 
layer  surrounding  the  nucleus. 

The  spermatozoa  of  nearly  all  animals,  except  the  nematodes 
and  cmstaceans,  are  coustrncted  according  to  this  type.  In  these 
two  groups  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spermatozoa  are 
remarkably  large  and  incapable  of  motion,  and  that  they  enclose  a 
homogeneous  strongly  refractive  body  (fig.  36,  i),  previously  not 
found,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  clear.  The  spermatozoon 
ot  Ascaris  (fig.  36,  e)  has  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf  with  a  broad 
rounded  end,  containing  the  nucleus;  the  spermatozoon  of  the 
crayfish  (fig.  36,  y),  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  shape  of  a  cake- 
pan,  from  whoeo  periphery  springs  a  circle  of  fine,  stiff,  and 
pointed  fibres. 

The  two  kinds  of  BpermatoEoa  found  in  a  few  aiiimnls  are  problem- 
atical. In  Ihe  testis  of  one  and  the  same  individuHl  of  iUutfi'na  vioipara 
occur  together  hair-like  spermatozoa  with  corkscrew  hpjida  and  vermiform 
spermstozoa  with  a  bunch  of  cilia  on  the  hinder  end.  The  flret  accomplish 
fertilization  ;  the  physiological  significance  of  the  second  is  unknown. 

The  last  modification  of  epithelium  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
is  sensory  epithelium,  characterized  by  the  connexion  of  certain 
of  its  cells,  the  sensory  cells,  with 
the  finest  twigs  of  branching  nerves 
which  arise  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  This  connexion  may  be  cf 
two  kinds.  In  the  first  the  cell 
(primary  sense  cell)  is  slender  and 
filiform,  the  position  of  the  nucleus 
being  indicated  by  a  swelling.  The 
peripheral  end  is  concerned  with 
the  reception  of  sensatory  stimuli, 
while  the  deepeV  end  is  continued 
directly  into  the  nerve  ends  and 
correspondingly  is  branched  into  two 
or  more  extremely  fine  processes 
in  which  take  on  the  character  of 
'^  nerve  fibrillfe  (fig.  37).  In  the 
second  type  the  sensory  nerve  ends 
in  a  ganglion  cell  beneath  the  epithelium,  which  sends  processes 
into  tiie  latter,  the  ends  of  these  being  applied  to  the  sensory  cell 
(secondary  sense  cell),  the  connexion  being  one  of  contact,  not  of 


Fio.  a;.— Sensory  opithdlum.  o,  ol 
Actlnlan;  P.  from  the  olfactory  ' 
thelluni  o(  mum  it,  nupporCIng  ci 
I,  BBUBory  cells. 
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continuity.  In  both  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cell  bears  appen- 
dages for  sense  perception;  auditory  and  tactile  hairs,  stronger 
processes  in  the  case  of  olfactory  and  taste  cells,  conspicuous  rods 
in  visual  cells.  Almost  without  exception  the  sensory  cells  are 
part  of  the  skin  (ectoderm),  or  at  least  arise  from  it  in  develop- 
ment. This  is  true  for  sense  organs  like  the  eye  and  ear  of  verte- 
brates, which  are  separated  from  the  skin  by  thick  intermediate 
tissue,  for  in  these  the  sensory  epithelium  (retina,  crista  acustica) 
is  derived  from  the  ectoderm. 

Supporting  Cells. — In  the  region  of  the  sensory  epithelium 
and  between  the  sensory  cells  are  found  still  other  epithelial  cells^ 
which  are  not  connected  with  nerves,  but  have  accessory  functions r 
they  serve  as  supports  for  the  sensory  cells;  in  the  eyes  they  con- 
tain pigment;  in  the  auditory  organs  they  often  bear  the  otoliths,, 
etc.  They  have  the  general  name  of  supporting  or  sustentativa- 
cells. 

2.  Connective  Tissues. 

Contrast  of  Epithelium  with  Connective  Tissue. — From  a  his- 
tological point  of  view  there  can  be  found  no  greater  difference 
than  exists  between  epithelium  and  connective  tissue ;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  surface,  the  latter  to  the  interior  of  the  body;  in 
the  former  the  cells  play  the  chief  role,  in  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  importance  is  subordinate  to  the  plasmic  products,  the 
*  intercellular  substances'  which  chiefly  determine  the  character 
of  the  various  kinds  of  connective  tissue. 

In  spite  of  this  contrast  the  connective  tissues  are  genetically 
connected  with  epithelium.  In  embryos  which  at  first  consist 
only  of  epithelia  the  connexion  can  be  directly  seen.  The 
epithelia  secrete  a  gelatinous  substance  from  their  deeper  surfaces 
into  which  separate  cells  migrate.  Thus  arises  the  embryonic 
connective  tissue,  the  mesenchyme  (fig.  107). 

Function  of  Connective  Tissue. — The  primary  function  of  con- 
nective tissue  is  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  various  organs  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  thus  connecting  not  only  the  single  parts 
of  the  organs,  but  also  the  various  organs  themselves.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  connective  tissues  contribute  to  the  firmness  of 
body,  and  are  frequently  employed  in  building  up  a  skeleton.  To 
accomplish  this,  substances  which  are  usually  firmer  than  proto- 
plasm are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cells,  and,  since  they  lie 
between  the  cells,  these  are  called  intercellular  substances.     In 
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proportion  as  the  intercellular  substance  increases  in  volume  the 
cells  themselves  diminish  and  become  inconspicuous  corpuscles, 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or,  as  seldom  happens,  entirely 
disappear.  Since,  in  the  connective  tissues,  the  intercellular  sub- 
stances are  most  important,  it  is  readily  understood  that  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  various  kinds  of  connective  tissue  rest  chieflv 
upon  the  differences  of  this  intercellular  substance.  The  following 
forms  are  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  cellular  connective  tissue;  (2) 
homogeneous  connective  tissue;  (3)  fibrous  connective  tissue;  (4) 
cartilage;  (5)  bone. 

Cellular  Connective  Tissue  shows  the  characteristics  of  the 
group  least  distinctly.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  cells 
make  up  the  chief  mass,  while  the  cell-products  are  inconsiderable. 
The  cells  are  large  and  vesicular  bodies  which,  like  plant  cells,  are 
closely  pressed  together  and  are  consequently  polygonal  (fig.  38). 
They  have  secreted  between  them  a  firm  but  thin  layer  of  inter- 
cellular substance. 


Fig.  38. — CeUular  connective  substance. 
Cross-section  through  the  notochord 
of  a  newly  hatched  Trout. 


Fio.  89.— Homogeneous  connective  sub- 
stance of  Syeandra  raphanm,  (After 
F.  £.  Schulze.) 


Homogeneous  Connective  Tissue. — In  the  case  of  homogeneous 
coniiective  substance  the  intercellular  substance  (or  matrix)  is 
usually  present  in  considerable  quantity  as  a  transparent  mass, 
nearly  invisible  under  the  microscope,  sometimes  soft  like  jelly, 
often  firmer  (fig.  39).  The  gelatinous  cells  lying  in  it  are  either 
spherical  or  send  branching  processes  into  the  matrix.  Such 
processes  may  unite  to  form  meshes  which,  like  a  pseudopodial 
network,  unite  cell  to  cell.  Frequently  the  matrix  contains,  in 
addition,  isolated  firm  fibres  or  threads,  which,  on  account  of 
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their  physical  characteristics,  are  called  elastic  fibres,  and  consist 
of  a  substance  (elaatin)  exceedingly  resistant  to  all  reagents. 
Finally,  in  the  matrix  there  may  develop  the  finer  connective- 
tissue  fibrils,  the  characteristic  element  of  the  next  group;  they 
may  become  so  prominent  by  increase  in  number  as  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  tissue. 

Fibrous  Connective  Tissue  is  characterized  by  the  rich  supply 
of  connective- tissue  fibrillae;  these  are  fibres  of  extraordinary  fine- 
ness, lying  in  a  homogeneous  baeal  substance,  which  is  the  less 
evident  the  richer  it  is  in  fibres.  The  fibres  may  be  either  con- 
fusedly arranged,  crossing  in  all  directions,  or  may  run  essentially 
parallel  and  in  a  definite  direction.  Between  them  are  found  the 
ronndcd,  spindle-shaped  or  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
(fig.  40).  It  is  characteristic  of  vertebrates  that  the  fibres  are 
grouped  into  bundles.  Each  bundle  is  generally  surrounded  by 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  metamorphosed  into  flat  cells.     The 


e  tiMUe  of  an        Fto. 

bundles,  loosely  interwoven,  run  in  all  direction  (areolar  connec- 
tive tissue,  'cellular  tissue'  of  the  earlier  authors)  (fig.  41),  or 
they  may  be  almost  parallel,  forming  a  compact  muss  of  fibres 
(tendinous  tissue)  (fig.  43).  Since  the  fibrils  of  the  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  vertebrates  have  another  peculiarity  not  met 
with  elsewhere,  in  that  they  are  composed  of  glutin,  and  upon 
boiling  become  gelatine  or  glue,  it  is  well  to  reserve  for  these 
forms  of  tissue  the  special  name  connective  tissue. 

Elastic   Tissue.— In  all  fibrona  connective  tissue   there  may 
appear,  as  a  further  constituent,  elastic  fibres;  they  may  indeed 
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enppl&iit  the  ordinary  coDUective-tiBsne  fibrils  aod  become  the 
predominaut  element  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  ia  then 
spoken  of  as  elastic  tissue. 

t 
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FiO.  *S. 
FiO.  U.-Ten(llnouB  IlHue.    <Afte 
Fio.  t3.— Cartilage.  (Aftpr  Geaeub&ar.)   c,  perlchoadrium;  b.tnnaltloD  IntotTp'^kl 

cartilage  (a). 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  and  bone  are  likewise  tissues  which  find 
their  characteristic  development  only  in  the  vertebrates.  In  its 
appearance  cartilage  is  similar  to  the  homogeneona  connective 
substance  of  many  invertebrated  animals;  the  matrix  is  homo- 
geneous and,  at  first  glance,  appears  quite  stmctureless  (fig.  43), 
but,  under  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  asBumes  a  fibrous  condi- 
tion. This  conduct,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  cartilage  grows 
through  changes  of  the  perichondrium, — a  thin,  fibrillar  skin 
covering  its  surface, — makes  it  more  certainly  evident  that  it  is 
homogeneously  fibrillar;  and  it  is  thereby  distinguished  from 
homogeneous  connective  substance  since  it  is  not,  like  the  latter, 
a  lower  but  a  higher  stage  of  tissue  formation.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  matrix  of  cartilage  (chondrin)  by  cooking  produces 
a  kind  of  glue  which  differs  from  true  or  glutin  glue  in  that  it  is 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  In  the  matrix  ihe  cartilage  cells  lie 
united  in  gronps  and  nests,  a  mode  of  grouping  pointing  to  their 
origin,  since  each  group  of  cells  has  arisen  from  a  single  mother- 
cell  by  successive  divisions.  In  cartilage  also,  elastic  fibres  are 
found;  if  present  in  great  number,  these  change  the  bluish  shiny, 
hyaline  cartilage  into  the  yellow -colored  elastic  cartilage. 

Bone  is  the  most  complicated  structure  in  the  series  of  connec- 
tive tissues.     It  consists  of  a  matrix  (ossein),   closely  allied  to 
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gluiiu,  so  iittimatelj  combined  with  inorganic  constitnents  that  it 
appears  under  the  micmBCope  aa 
a  homogeneous  mass.  The  propor- 
tion of  organic  and  inorganic  siib- 
Etancea  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  Bpccies  of  animal:  in  man,  for 
example,  there  is  Zh%  inorganic  to 
3')'^    organic    substance;     in    the 

turtle,    es-i   to  37*.     Of  the  in-  . 

organic  constitnents,  the  most  im-  - 

portant  is  calcic  phosphate,  84;t; 
in  smaller  quantities,  combinations 

of  fluoric,  chloric,  carbonic  acids  ' 

and    magnesia.      Morphologically    / 
the  matrix  is  composed  of  the  bone 
lamelliB  (fig.  44),  whose  arrange- 
ment is  determined  by  the  surfaces 
present  in  and  upon  the  bone.     In 

a  hollow  bone   (like  that   of  the   g-  * 

upper  arm  or  of  the  hand)  there  is 
an  outer  surface  to  which  a  fibrous 
skin,  the  bone-skin  or  periosteum, 
is  closely  applied ;  the  presence  of 
the  marrow-cavity  necessitates  a 
second  surface.  Finally,  the  solid 
mass  of  the  bone  is  permeated  by 
the  Haversian  canals,  which  run 
chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction,   „      ,,      „  ... 

.^    i    .    ^           "  ^          ,     ,                       '  F'O.  «.  -  CroBsjwtloo    through    the 

united    into   a  network    by  cross  or  hnmnn  metacurpus.  (Afier  Frey.i  u, 

...                    ,             ,                 ...  Borfaea  of  tbe  Mr[oBUum:  h.  BurfE^e 

oblique  canals,  and   serve  for  the  or  the  Dumiw-caritr:  c.  cros»Bec. 

. , ,      ,             ,        CI-         ,1  tions  of  the  HaveraUn  canals  anil 

passage  of  blood-vessels.      Since  the  Iheir  syatem  ol  lamellv;   d.  randa- 

T_   ^       1   „   ii_ 11            1  niBiital  Umelto;  (,  bone  oorpuBclBS. 

bone   lamellfe  arrange  themselves 

parallel  to  the  surfaces  mentioned,  two  systems  may  be  distin- 
guished in  cross-section,  the  fundamental  lamellffi  and  the 
Havereiau  lamellae.  The  former  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  marrow-cavity  and  form  a 
mantlo  of  concentric  layers  around  the  marrow-cavity.  Into  this 
groundwork  the  Haversian  canals  with  their  lamellte  enter, 
destroying  and  superseding  the  fundamental  lamellsB  coming  in 
their  way.  The  Haversian  lamellie  are  concentrically  arranged 
around  the  lumen  of  the  Haversian  canals  just  as  the  fundameutal 
lamellfe  are  around  the  marrow-cavitv. 
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Formation  of  Bone. — The  Btratification  of  bone  is  caused  bj'  ita 
mode  of  origin.  Where  the  bone  borders  upon  the  Haversian 
canals,  the  marrow-cavity,  and  the  periosteuin,  there  is  transiently 
cr  permanently  an  epithelial -like  layer  of  cells,  otteoblasis,  which 
secrete  the  bone-substance  on  their  surface.  Certain  cells  in  the 
matrix  participate  in  this  secretion,  and  here  give  rise  to  the 
bone -corpuscles,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  cartilage-uells 
by  their  numerous  processes  ramifying  through  the  matrix.  The 
processes  of  a  bone-corpuscle  branch,  and  unite  with  the  neighbor- 
ing cells  through  fusion  of  the  processes,  an  arrangement  most 
beautifully  seen  in  dried  bono,  because  here  the  cavities  and  the 
canals  of  the  matrix  are  filled  with  air.  Special  modification  of 
bony  tissue,  the  snbstance  of  fish-scales  and  of  the  teeth,  called 
also  ivory  or  dentine,  should  be  mentioned. 

Blood  and  Lymph,  here  treated  in  connexion  with  the  connec- 
tive substances,  are  in  reality  not  tissues  at  all,  but  nutritive 
fluids.  Two  kinds  of  nutritive  fluids  occur  in  the  vertebrates,  red 
blood  and  the  colorless,  weakly  opalescent,  or  cloudy  white  lymph. 
The  blood  of  man  and  other  vertebrates,  consists  of  a  fluid  and 
the  organized  constituents.  The  fluid  or  blood-plasma  is,  apart 
from  inorganic  constituents,  specially  rich  in  proteids;  after  the 
removal  of  the  blood  from  the  blood-vessels  a  part  of  these  separate 
by  coagulation  and  form  the  blood-clot,  made  up  of  fibrin,  leaving 
a  fluid  poor  in  proteids,  the  blood-serum.  The  organized  con- 
stituents, the  blood-cetls,  are  distin- 
guished as  red  and  white  blood-cor- 
pusclus.  The  latter,  the  levcocyUi, 
are  present  in  smaller  numbers  and 
liave  great  similarity  to  the  amtebn 
found  in  water;  they  are  particles 
of  protoplasm,  contain  a  nucleus, 
devour  foreign  bodies  (for  example, 
carmine  granules  injected  into  the 
n     <x~  blood),  and  move  in  the  'amteboid* 

'^iSS^'  manner  by  putting  out  pseudripodia 

■-Wf'  (fig.  45). 

•—Red  Blood-corpuscles. — In  the 
Fio  4R-wiiitebia<>dcnrpae|0es.  n,  mature  Condition  the  red  blood- 
cieus).  '    '  corpuscles   of  vertebrates   {fig.  46) 

are  circular  or  oval  discs,  which  by  external  influences  (e.g.,  by 
pressure)  may  temporarily  be  bent,  incised,  or  otherwise  modified 
in  form,  but  cannot  actively  change  their  shape,  because  they  no 
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longer  consist  of  protnplaem.     Embryologically  they  arise  from 
true,  nucleated,  protoplasmic  cells;  whether  these  cells  are  iden- 
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Fio.  *S  —Red  blooil-corpaBclen.  a,  of  mkn;  h,  at  the  cnmel;  c,  of  the  adder;  d'.  of 
pT'ifeu*  (seen  fmm  the  edire):  cl'',  aurtace  view:  e.  of  a  ray; /,  of  Ptlnimvnm:  ii, 
nucleDS  iBll  the  blood-corpuscles  are  magnllled  TOO  times,  except  d,  irhleh  la  mag- 
ulQed  3HI  times). 

tical  with  the  leacocytes  or  are  special  'crythroblasta'  is  still 
tmOertermined ;  but  gradually  the  protoplasmic  cell-body  changes 
completely  into  a  pltismic  product,  the  stroma  of  the  blood- 
corpuscle.  If  the  nucleus  bo  retained  in  this  metamorphosis,  there 
is  a  alight  swelling  in  the  centre  of  the  disc;  if,  however,  the 
nnclens  degenerate,  the  bilateral  convexity  is  replaced  by  a  shallow 
concavity.  In  the  latter  case,  one  has,  in  reality,  no  right  longer 
to  speak  of  blood-cells,  since  all  the  characteristic  constituents  of 
the  cell — nucleus  and  protoplasm — have  disappeared.  Systemati- 
cally the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  of  interest,  since  non-nucleate 
forms  are  found  only  in  the  mammals  (fig.  46,  a,  b),  nucleated 
ones  in  all  the  other  vertebrates  (c,  d).  The  mammals  also  have 
circular,  the  other  vertebrates  oval,  discs.  To  this,  however, 
exceptions  occur,  since  among  the  mammals  the  Typloda  (camel, 
llama)  have  oval,  the  Cyclostomes  have  circular,  blood -corpuscles. 

Hftmoglobin. — The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  the  cause  of  the  . 
color  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  agents  of  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant functions,  the  interchange  of  gases;  both  are  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  stroma  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
or  hamogliiltn.  Hiemoglobin  belongs  to  the  few  crystal! izable 
proteids  and  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  small,  though 
extremely  important,  quantity  of  iron,  and  also  for  its  affinity  for 
oxygen.  Hiemoglobin  containing  oxygen,  oxy-hamoglobin,  causes 
the  carmine-like  color  of  the  so-called  arterial  blood ;  oxygen-free, 
'  reduced '  hemoglobin  causes  the  dark  red,  faintly  bluish  color  of 
venous  blood. 
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Lymph  is  distinguished  from  blood  by  the  entire  lack  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  the  slight  coagulability  of  its  plasma. 
Lymph  is  accordingly  a  proteid-containing  fluid  with  leucocytes, 
which  are  here  called  lymph-corpuscles. 

In  the  majority  of  invertebrated  animals  there  is  present  only 
one  kind  of  nutritive  fluid,  and  not  even  this  in  every  class;  the 
fluid  is  called  blood,  although  it  is  usually  colorless.  Where 
color  is  present,  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  yellowish  red  or 
an  intense  red ;  this  may,  even  as  in  the  vertebrates,  be  caused  by 
haemoglobin  (among  the  molluscs  in  Planorbis,  Area  tetragona, 
A.  710(3,  Solen  legumen^  Tellina  planata^  Pectunculus  glycimeris, 
and  others;  among  the  annelids  in  the  Gapitellidaa,  Glycera, 
Poly  cirrus,  LeprcBa,  leeches,  and  earthworms;  among  insects  in 
Chironomus).  Often  other  coloring  matter  occurs  instead  of 
haemoglobin :  in  the  cuttlefish,  many  snails,  and  in  the  lobster  and 
Limulus,  the  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  bluish  haemocyanin,  which 
contains  a  trace  of  copper;  in  the  Sipunculids  by  haemoerythrin, 
etc.  The  blood-plasma,  as  a  rule,  is  the  seat  of  the  color  {Chiro- 
nomus,  Hirudinea,  earthworms,  and  most  other  annelids);  only 
exceptionally  do  colored  blood-corpuscles  occur,  as  in  the  case  of 
Area,  Solen,  and  the  other  mussels  mentioned  above,  and  also  in 
the  genus  Phoronis.  Colored  elements  containing  haemoglobin, 
identical  with  blood-corpuscles,  are  found  besides  in  the  coelomic 
fluid  of  many  annelids  (Capitellidae,  Olycera,  Leprea,  Polycirrus), 
and  in  the  ambulacral  vessels  of  echinoderms  {Ophiactis  virens, 
some  Holothurians).  Most  widely  distributed  in  the  invertebrate 
animals  are  the  leucocytes,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  active 
amoeboid  movements;  still  even  those  may  be  absent,  and  then  the 
blood  is  a  fluid  without  any  organized  corpuscles. 

3.  Muscular  Tissue. 

Characteristics  of  Muscular  Tissue. — Most  sharply  character- 
ized functionally  is  the  muscle-tissue,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  agent 
of  active  movements  in  the  animal  body.  Since  active  mobility 
occurs  in  protoplasm,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  movement.  The  distinctions  lie  in 
the  direction  and  in  the  intensity  of  the  movement.  A  mass  of 
protoplasm  has  the  capacity  to  move  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions,  because  in  it  there  is  a  high  degree  of  mobility  be- 
tween the  smallest  particles.      Muscles  and  hence  their  separate 
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elements,  the  mascle-fibreB  and  muscle-fibrils^  on  the  contrary, 

can  shorten  only  by  correspondingly  increasing  in    ^  i 

diameter  (fig,  47);  they  can  therefore  accomplish 

motion  only  in  a  definite  direction,  that  of  the  axis 

of  the  muscle.     The  muscle-substance  consequently 

is  more  limited  in  its  movement  than  is  protoplasm, 

but   on   the  other   hand  it   has   the  advantages  of 

greater  energy  and  greater  rapidity.      An  observer 

conversant  with  the   different  kinds  of  motion   is 

able  to  decide  with  considerable  accuracy,  from  tlie  fio.  47.-Tran8- 

intensity  and  rapidity,  whether  in  a  given  case  a     Ited*^mu8cle- 

movement  has  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of     Meriei  )^^n 

protoplasm  or  by  the  contractile  substance  in  the     the  resting,  h, 

r  r  J  intbecon- 

narrower  sense  (muscle-substance).  tracted  state. 

Formation  of  Muscle-substance. — These  physiological  con- 
siderations show  that  protoplasm  and  the  contractile  substance  are 
morphologically  different,  and  that  therefore  one  must  distinguish 
sharply  between  formative  cells,  or  muscle-corpuscles,  and  the 
product  of  these  cells,  the  contractile  substance,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  connective  tissue,  between  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
and  the  connective-tissue  fibrils.  This  distinction  actually  occurs, 
bat  optically  it  is  not  equally  demonstrable,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  prominent  histologically.  In  animal  histology  there  are 
recognized  two  kinds,  it  might  even  be  said  two  stages,  in  the 
formation  of  muscle-substance,  the  homogeneous,  or  smooth^  and 
the  crosS'Strtaied.  Since  the  former  looks  very  similar  to  non- 
granular protoplasm,  the  boundary-line  between  it  and  the 
muscle-corpuscle  is  more  difficult  to  recognize  than  in  the  case  of 
the  cross-striated  muscle-substance,  which  in  its  minute  structure 
is  quite  different  in  appearance  from  protoplasm.  In  cross-striated 
muscles  the  contractile  portion  consists  of  two  substances  regularly 
alternating  with  one  another  in  the  direction  of  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  of  which  the  one  is  doubly,  the  other  singly,  refractive 
(figs.  24,  47,  50). 

Smooth  and  Cross-striated  Muscle-fibres. — The  smooth  muscle- 
substance  represents  a  lower  stage  of  development  than  the  cross- 
striated,  since  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  less  highly  organized  and 
more  inactive  animals.  Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  stages  of  development  of  one  and  the  same  animal  the 
simple  and  inert  polyp  has  smooth  muscles,  while  the  more  highly 
organized  and  actively  motile  medusa  has  cross-striated  muscles 
(fig.  48).     The  difference  in  their  action  has  led  in  the  vertebrates 
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to  a  peculiar  distribution  of  the  muscle-Bubstance,  the  smooth 
musculature  being  chiefly  distributed  to  the  internal  organs, 
which  are  not  under  control  of  the  will  (involuntary  muscles), 
while  the  musculature  of  the  body,  subject  to  the  will  and  hence 
demanding  more  rapid  action,  is  cross-striated  (voluntary  muscles). 
We  must  not  conclude  that  the  difference  between  smooth  and 
cross-striated  musculature  coincides  with  the  distinction  between 
visceral  and  body  musculature;  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  body 
musculature  of  all  molluscs  is  smooth,  the  visceral  as  well  as  the 


Fio.  48.— 'Epithelial  mu8oleH;ell8.    a,  of  a  medusa;  b,  of  an  aotinian. 

body  muscles  of  many  insects  and  Crustacea,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  heart  of  vertebrates  are  cross-striated. 

It  was  pointed  out  above,  in  connexion  with  epithelia  and 
connective  tissue,  that  these  tissues  differed  fundamentally.  This 
contrast  has  its  bearing  in  dealing  with  the  muscles,  for  both 
epithelial  and  mesenchymatous  cells  may  form  contractile  sub* 
stances  and  therefore  there  are  two  genetically  different  kinds  of 
muscles,  the  epithelial  and  the  mesenchymatous  (contractile  fibre- 
cell).  Both  kinds  of  muscle-cells  can  a  priori  form  smooth  as 
well  as  cross-striated  muscle-substance;  but  the  collection  of  con- 
nective (mesenchymatous)  tissue  around  inner  organs  has  caused 
most  contractile  fibre-cells  to  be  smooth,  while  most  of  the 
epithelial  muscle-cells  are  cross-striated. 

EpitlieUal  muscle-celh  are  cells  of  which  one  end  extends  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  or  the  surface  of  an  internal  cavity  (body 
cavity,  lumen  of  the  gut,  etc.),  and  may  here  have  a  cuticle,  cilia, 
or  fiagella,  while  at  the  opposite  end  it  has  secreted  contractile 
substance  in  the  form  of  muscle-fibrils  (fig.  48).  They  combine 
the  double  function  of  epithelial  and  muscle  cells. 

Contractile  fibre-cells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  connective-tissue 
cells,  which  usually  have  surrounded  themselves  with  a  layer  of 
contractile  substance;  corresponding  to  their  origin,  they  have  the 
form  of  connective-tissue  cells,  and  are  spindle-formed  or 
branched;  the  branches  arising  from  the  ends  of  the  cells  (fig.  49). 
The  similarity  of  form  renders  the  distinction  between  ordinary 
connective-tissue  cells  and  fibre-cells  difficult;  if  the  contractile 
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layer  on  the  surface  bo  slightly  developed,  the  distinction  ia  im- 
poaaible.  To  recognize  the  character  of  the  elements,  therefore, 
we  mnst  choose  well-defined  esamples,  in  which  the  uninncleated 
or  the  multinucleated  mass,  the  'axial  substance,'  is  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  muscle-masa,  the  'cortical  layer'  (fig.  49, 
c,  d,  e). 


In  vertebrates  and  arthropods  the  contractile  fibre-cells  occur 
in  the  vegetative  organs  as  elements  of  the  'organic musculature'; 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  here  the  epithelial  musculature  in  the 
cross-striated  primary  bundles,  separated  from  the  epithelium, 
and  only  developmentally  referable  to  the  epithelium  of  the  body 
cavity  (fig.  50).  A  primary  bundle  is  a  cylindrical  mass,  bounded 
externally  by  a  structureless  envelope,  the  sarcolemma.  Its  con- 
tents consist  of  fine  fibrils,  which,  closely  parallel  to  one  another 
and  pressed  closely  together,  run  from  one  end  of  the  mass  to  the 
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other.  Each  fibril  is  formed  of  singly  and  doubly  refractire 
parts,  which  alternate  with  one  another  in  more  or  less  compli- 
cated arrangement.  Since  now  the  doubly  refracting  parts  of  the 
fibrils  within  a  bundle  lie  at  about  the  same  level,  there  is  caused 
a  cross-striation  extending  through  the  whole  bundle.  Finally, 
scattered  here  and  there  between  the  muscle-fibrOs  are  the  muscle- 
corpuscles,  spindle-shaped  protoplasmic  bodies  with  a  nucleus,  the 
remnants  of  the  cells  which  have  formed  the  musculature. 

4*  Nervous  Tissue. 

Functioii  of  NervouB  Tissue. — As  the  muscular  tissue  brings 
about  motion,  so  the  nervous  tissue  serves  for  the  transmission  of 
stimuli.  It  communicates  the  stimulations  of  the  sense-organs  at 
the  periphery  to  the  central  nervous  system,  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness, and  here  brings  about  perception  (centripetal  nerve  tracts); 
further,  it  transmits  the  voluntary  impulses  to  the  periphery,  par- 
ticularly to  the  musculature  .(centrifugal  nerve  tracts).  By  the 
nervous  system,  finally,  the  stimuli  arising  in  various  places  are 
co-ordinated,  thus  furnishing  the  elements  for  that  which  we  call 
independent  psychic  activity. 

Elements  of  Nervous  Tissue. — The  agent  of  the  transmission 
of  stimuli  is  undoubtedly  a  specific  nerve-substance  different  from 
protoplasm.  Hence  we  speak  of  nerve  fibrillae  as  of  muscle  fibrillje, 
the  product  of  the  special  nerve-cells,  but  the  relations  involved 
are  not  sufficiently  understood. 

The  elements  of  the  nervous  system  are  divided  into  ganglion 
cells  and  nerve-fibres y  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are 
not  independent  of  each  other,  but  that  the  fibres  are  enormously 
elongated  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells.  In  the  vertebrates  the 
ganglion  cells  vary  greatly  in  size;  besides  small  elements  there 
are  large  cells,  only  exceeded  by  the  eggs  in  size,  which  correspond- 
ingly have  large  nuclei  recalling  the  germinal  vesicles.  Unipolar, 
bipolar,  and  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  recognized,  the  differ- 
ences depending  upon  the  number  of  processes  (nerve-fibres)  which 
arise.  In  multipolar  cells  the  number  is  very  large  (fig.  51)  and 
are  of  two  kinds,  dendrites  and  axons  or  neurites.  Dendrites  are 
so  called  because  they  branch  again  and  again,  not  far  from  their 
origin  from  the  cell.  The  axons  (of  which  there  is  usually  but 
one  to  a  ganglion  cell)  can  be  followed  to  a  long  distance  with- 
out giving  off  branches,  except  here  and  there  lateral  side  twigs 
(collaterals)  which  arise  at  right  angles  to  the  main  fibre;   they 
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often  pass  over  into  peripheral  nerves.  They  branch  at  their  tips, 
BO  the  morphological  distinc- 
tion from  dendrites  lies  in  the 
greater  distance  of  the  region 
of  branching  from  the  body 
of  the  ganglion  cell.  In  bi- 
polar ganglion  cells  both  pro- 
cesses arc  nenrites,  the  cell 
itself  thus  being  an  element 
intercalated  in  the  course  of 
a  nerve-fibre,  as  also  is  a  nni- 
polar  ganglion  cell.  The  single 
process  of  this  divides  near 
the  cell  in  a  T-shaped  man- 
ner, so  that  the  unipolar  cell 
is  to  be  regarded  ae  a  bipolar 
ganglion  cell  in  which  the  two 
neurites  are  united  for  a  short 
distance. 

This  conception  is  intel- 
ligible in  the  light  of  recent 
researches  on  the  structure  of 
the  ganglion  cell  and  its  pro- 
cesses (fig.  52).     Both  consist 


Fid.  BL— Hotor  guiBllon  oeU  from  th«  thor«cle  reffton  of  the  aplnftl  cord  of  a  dog. 
(After  B«Uie.)   n,  nucleuB. 

of  extremely  fine  fibrills,  and  inter-  and  perifibrillar  substances 

cementing   tbem   together.      Each   process   brings  a   bundle  of 
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fibritlie  to  the  ganglion  cell,  in  which  they  spread  out  and  paas 
over  into  other  proccsBes.  The  branching  of  neuritea  and 
dendrites  is  a  separation  of  the  contained  fibrillfe;  the  ganglion 
cell,  the  place  of  exchange  of  flbrillie  between  the  varioua  proceeses. 
Hence  the  ganglion  cell  is  not  a  simple  cell,  hot  a  cell  plus  plasma 
products. 

The  similar  fibrillar  structure  of  nerve-fibres  has  long  been 
known.     In  the  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  the  most 
minato  elements  are  the  nervo  fibrillte,  distinguished  from  muscle 
fibrilhe   by  the    absence   of    cross- 
\  striation;     from    connective  -  tissue 

fibriilEB  by  the  ease  with  whicli  they 
are  injured;  in  preserved  material 
they  frequently  swell  and  show  vari- 
cosities   (fig.    53).       Many    fibrilJie 
nnited  in  a  bundle  form  a  nerve- 
fibre  (fig.  54,  A)  which  is  called  a 
1  gi-ay  nerve-fibre  in  distinction  from 
the  while  or  medullated  fibres.     In 
j   the  latter  the  fibre  or  axis-cylinder 
I  ia  surrounded  by  a  medullary  sheath 
I  (fig.  54, £)  composed  of  myelin,  a  fat- 
like substance,  blackened  by  osmic 
acid   and   separated   iuto  varionsly 
1^  shaped  '  myelin  drops.'    The  medul- 
P    lary  sheath   appears   to  aot  aa  an 
^      insulator. 

_      _       _    _  Both  medullated  and  non-med- 

F.o'Si-i>™n^.n"<S^iit^'t„,™,..,^«llated  fibres  can  be  enclosed  in  a 
^!S:^7S323r^wJ^r^' sheath  of  Schwann.'  This  is  a 
Schwann,  (i^m  Hatsohek.)  feature  of  the  fibres  composing  the 

peripheral  nervous  system  and  is  lacking  in  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
It  is  a  delicate  envelope  with  nuclei  here  and  there  (fig.  55).  At 
times  it  forms  constructions  which  cnt  through  the  medullary 
sheath  to  the  axis-cylinder  (nodes  of  Ranvier). 

Mnltipolar  and  bipolar  ganglion  cells  also  occur  in  the  inverte- 
brates, moat  commonly  in  the  ccelenterates  (fig.  56),  more  rarely  in 
worms  (e.g.,  Lumbriciis),  arthropods,  and  molluscs,  and  then 
chieiiy  in  the  peripheral  nen'oua  system.  In  the  ganglia  (the 
nervous  centres  of  the  lost  three  groups)  the  ganglion  cell  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  single  strong  process,  which,  however,  is  richly  pro- 
vided with  lateral  branches  or  dendrites  (fig.  74).     The  medullary 
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sheath  and  sheath  of  Schwann  are  usually  absent  in  inyertebrates 
even  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  A  thin  myelin  layer  has  been  rarely 
observed  in  arthropods  and  annelids.  On  the  other  hand  the  tnie 
conducting  elements,  the  nerve  fibrillaB,  have  been  seen  in  inverte- 


Fio.  56.~Qanglion  ceUs  of  an  actinian. 

brate  nerve-fibres,  and  these  have  been  followed  into  the  ganglion 
cell  in  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  fibrillsa  are  united  in  a 
lattice-like  manner. 


SUMMARY   OF  HISTOLOGICAL  FACTS. 

Cells. — 1.  The  most  important  morphological  element  of  all 
tissues  is  the  cell. 

2.  The  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  which  contains  one  or 
several  nuclei  (uninucleated,  multinucleated  cells). 

3.  The  nucleus  probably  determines  the  specific  character  of 
the  cell,  since  it  infiuences  its  functions;  accordingly  it  is  also  the 
bearer  of  heredity. 

4.  Cells  and  nuclei  increase  exclusively  by  division  or  budding. 
Tissues. — 5.  Tissues  are  complexes  of  numerous  similar  his- 
tologically differentiated  cells. 

6.  Histological  differentiation  rests  in  part  upon  the  fact  that 
the  cells  take  on  a  definite  form  and  arrangement,  in  part  upon  the 
formation  of  plasmic  products,  which  determine  the  character  of 
the  tissue  (muscle-fibres,  connective-tissue  fibrils). 
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Classification  of  Tissues. — 7.  According  to  function  and  struc- 
ture (1)  epithelia^  (2)  connective  tissue^  (3)  muscular  tissue,  (4) 
nervous  tissue  are  distinguished. 

8.  The  physiological  character  of  epilhelia  is  determined  by  the 
fact  that  they  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  their  morphological 
character  in  that  they  consist  of  closely  compressed  cells  united 
only  by  a  cementing  substance. 

9.  According  to  their  further  functional  character  epithelia 
are  divided  into  glandular  epithelia  (unicellular  and  multicellular 
glands),  sensory,  germinal,  and  protective  epithelia. 

10.  According  to  the  structure  are  distinguished  simple  (cubi- 
cal, cylindrical,  squamous  epithelia)  and  stratified  epithelia, 
ciliated  and  flagellated  epithelia,  epithelia  with  or  without  cuticle. 

11.  The  physiological  characteristic  of  the  connecUve  tissues  is 
that  they  fill  up  spaces  between  other  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the 
body. 

12.  The  morphological  distinction  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  the  intercellular  substance. 

13.  According  to  the  quantity  and  the  structure  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance  the  connective  substances  are  divided  into  (1) 
cellular  (scanty  intercellular  substance);  (2)  homogeneous;  (3) 
fibrous  connective  tissue;  (4)  cartilage;  (5)  bone. 

14.  The  physiological  character  of  muscular  tissue  is  its 
increased  capacity  for  contraction. 

15.  The  morphological  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  the  cells 
have  secreted  muscle-substance. 

16.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  muscle-substance  are  dis- 
tinguished smooth  and  cross-striated  muscle-fibres. 

17.  According  to  the  character  and  origin  of  the  cells  (muscle- 
corpuscles)  the  muscles  are  divided  into  epithelial  (epithelial 
muscle-cells,  primary  bundles)  and  connective-tisue  muscle-cells 
(contractile  fibre-cells). 

18.  The  physiological  distinction  of  nervous  tissue  rests  upon 
the  transmission  of  sensory  stimuli  and  voluntary  impulses,  and 
upon  the  co-ordination  of  these  into  unified  psychic  activity. 

19.  The  conduction  takes  place  by  means  of  nerve-fibres  (non- 
medullated  and  meduUated  fibrils  and  bundles  of  fibrils);  the 
co-ordination  of  stimuli  by  means  of  ganglion-cells  (bipolar, 
multipolar  ganglion-cells). 

20.  Blood  and  lymph  are  proteid-containing  fiuids;  rarely 
without  cells,  they  may  contain  only  colorless  amoeboid  cells  (white 
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» 
blood-corpuscIes^  leucocytes),  or  in  addition   to   these  also   red 
blood-corpuscles, 

21.  Red  blood-corpuscles  occur,  in  the  main,  only  in  verte- 
brates and  cause  the  redness  of  the  blood;  they  are  absent  in  most 
invertebrate  animals. 

22.  When  invertebrate  animals  have  colored  blood  (red, 
yellow),  this  is  usually  due  to  the  color  of  the  blood-plasma. 

23.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  nonuucleated  in  mammals, 
nucleated  in  all  the  other  vertebrates. 


III.  The  Combination  of  Tissues  into  Organs. 

An  Organ  Defined. — Organs  are  formed  from  the  tissues.  An- 
organ  is  a  tissue  complex^  marked  off  from  the  other  tissttes,  which 
has  taken  on  a  definite  form  for  carrying  on  a  special  function. 
Thus  a  single  muscle  is  an  organ  which  consists  of  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  tissue;  with  scalpel  and  scissors  it  can  be 
removed  from  its  environment  as  a  connected  whole  and  can  still 
accomplish  a  definite  movement. 

Principal  and  Accessory  Tissues. — In  each  organ  there  is  a 
tissue  wliich  determines  the  function  of  the  organ,  and  therefore 
its  physiological  character.  This  may  be  called  the  principal 
tissue,  for  there  may  be  other  accessory  tissues  present,  which 
merely  support  or  render  possible  the  function  of  the  principal 
tissue.  In  the  muscle  of  the  vertebrates  we  find,  besides  the 
muscle-fibres,  connective  tissue  which,  like  a  kind  of  cement, 
unites  the  bundles  of  muscle;  blood-vessels  which  provide  nourish- 
ment; finally,  nerves  by  which  the  muscles  are  aroused  to  action. 
In  the  human  liver  also,  besides  the  functionally  most  important 
part,  the  liver-cells,  blood-vessels,  nervous  and  connective  tissues 
are  present.  These  accessory  tissues  are  usually  found  only  in  the 
highly  developed  organs;  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  they 
may  be  absent;  thus  the  digestive  tract  of  coelenterates  has  only 
an  epithelial  lining;  their  nervous  system  consists  merely  of  a 
cord  of  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells. 

Effect  of  Use  and  Disuse. — It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  i)ernianency  of  an  organ  that  it  be  constantly  in  function. 
Living  substance  is  distinguished  from  the  non-living  by  the  fact 
that,  if  it  be  destroyed  by  use,  it  is  immediately  replaced,  often  by 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  good  the  loss.  Functioning  tissues 
and  organs  under  favorable  conditions  increase  in  volume;  on  the 
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other  hand,  functionless  parts  undergo  a  gradual  decrease,  which 
finally  leads  to  their  disappearance. 

Change  of  Function  of  Organs. — The  two  factors  mentioned, 
that  the  permanence  of  the  tissues  depends  upon  continued  use, 
and  that  usually  several  tissues  enter  into  the  structure  of  an 
organ,  are  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
change  of  function  which  plays  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  meta- 
morphosis of  animal  form.  It  may  happen  that  an  organ  is 
brought  under  changed  conditions  and  no  longer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  function  as  before.  In  that  case  the  functioning  tissue, 
from  lack  of  use,  gradually  degenerates,  but  the  organ  may  persist 
by  means  of  its  accessory  tissues  if  the  new  conditions  nu&ke  it 
possible  for  one  of  them  to  attain  to  functional  activity,  and  to 
give  the  organ  a  new  physiological  character. 

Examples  of  Cluinge  of  Function, — A  muscle,  for  example,  may 
become  functionless  from  many  causes.  Should  the  muscle-tissue 
disappear  there  are  still  left  the  accessory  tissues,  particularly 
connective  tissue  permeated  by  blood-vessels;  this  may  remain  in- 
tact and  form  a  protecting  band,  a  tendon,  or  fascia.  We  have 
then,  morphologically,  the  same  organ,  changed  in  its  physio- 
logical character;  the  muscle  has  undergone  a  change  of  function, 
and  has  become  a  ligamentous  band.  The  visceral  arches  of  fishes 
afford  another  example;  these  primarily  are  supports  for  the  gills; 
if  now  by  the  acquirement  of  terrestrial  habits  the  gills  be  lost, 
the  visceral  arches  become  functionless  and  correspondingly  under- 
go a  partial  degeneration;  but  a  part  persists  by  assuming  a  hew 
function,  and  forms  the  jaws,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  small  bones 
of  the  ear,  which,  in  spite  of  their  quite  different  functions,  are 
morphologically  the  same  structures  as  the  gill-arches. 

Homology  and  Analogy. — In  the  History  of  Zoology  (page  14) 
it  was  shown  that  comparative  anatomy  has  caused  a  discrimina- 
tion between  homology  or  morphological  equivalence,  and  analogy 
or  physiological  equivalence,  i.e.,  between  organs  which  appear  in 
the  same  relative  positions  and  relations,  and  organs  which  have 
the  same  function.  What  we  have  here  learned  of  the  structure 
of  organs  makes  it  evident  that  morphological  and  physiological 
characters  do  not  necessarily  coincide,  that  morphologically  similar 
organs  may  have  different  functions,  morphologically  different 
organs  the  same  functions. 

Systems  of  Organs. — Organs  wholly  identical,  or,  at  least, 
functioning  in  an  equivalent  manner,  may  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  same  body.     A  man  has  many  muscles,  and  many 
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organs  which  carry  on  digestion.  Hence  we  may  group  all  organs 
which  in  the  body  have  equ  ivalent  or  similar  functions,  and  speak 
of  systems  of  organs.  In  all  we  recognize  nine  snch  systems:  (1) 
skeletal,  (2)  digestive,  (3)  respiratory,  (4)  circulatory,  (5)  excre- 
tory, (6)  genital,  (7)  muscular,  (8)  nervous,  and  (9)  sensory 
systems.  Not  all  are  necessarily  present;  a  skeleton,  for  instance, 
is  frequently  lacking.  The  most  different  functions  which  in  man 
are  divided  among  different  complicated  and  specialized  systems 
may  be  performed  in  a  lower  animal  by  one  and  the  same 
apparatus.  Yet  according  to  the  fundamental  functions  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  organs  may  be  recognized :  I.  Organs  of  assimila- 
tion (2-5);  II.  Organs  of  reproduction  (6);  III.  Organs  of  motion 
(7);  IV.  Organs  of  perception  (8  and  9). 

Vegetative  ahd  Animal  Organs. — The  organs  of  assimilation  and  of  repro- 
duction (I  and  II)  are  grouped  together  as  vegetative,  the  others  (III  and 
IV)  as  animal  organs.  The  older  zoologists  used  to  say  that  assimilation 
and  reproduction  are  functions  which  are  common  to  animals  and  plants  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  sensation  and  motion  are  lacking  in  plants,  and  are 
exclusively  characteristic  of  animals.  The  atom  of  truth  in  the  funda- 
mental idea  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 
We  have  seen  that  the  protoplasm  of  plants  and  animals  has  not  only  the 
pK)wer  of  assimilation  and  reproduction,  but  also  power  of  motion  and  of 
irritability.  The  latter  characteristics  consequently  cannot  be  entirely 
lacking  in  all  the  plants,  for  they  are  found  in  the  most  important.  In 
fact  many  plants,  as  the  mimosas,  the  compass-plants,  insectivorous  plants 
shaw  great  irritability ;  many  low  plants,  the  reproductive  states  of  algae, 
move  quite  as  actively  as,  or  even  more  actively  than,  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  animals  which  in  the  mature 
condition  are  fixed  in  position  like  plants.  Many  Protozoa  and  worms, 
most  of  the  zoophytes,  some  echinoderms  like  the  Orinoids,  even  many 
Crustacea,  the  cirripedes  (barnacles),  can  change  their  location  only  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  development,  in  later  life  being  limited  to  movements 
of  single  parts  of  the  body,  the  arms,  tentacles,  etc.  In  the  sponges 
motions  are  so  insignificant  that  they  cannot  be  seen  at  all  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  scarcely  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Nevertheless  the  two  terms,  animal  and  vegetative,  must  be  retained. 
For  although  motion  and  sensation  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  still 
they  reach  no  high  development ;  indeed  we  may  say  they  become  more 
and  more  inconspicuous  the  higher  the  plants ;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  unfolded  in  extraordinary  perfection  and  lie  at  the 
basis  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
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Vegetative  Organs. 

A.   Organs  of  Assijnilailon, 

AsBimllation  Defined. — If  the  term  assimilation  be  used  in  its 
widest  sense,  one  mnst  speak  in  this  connection  of  all  the  con- 
trivances in  the  animal  body  which  render  growth  possible  during 
the  period  of  progressiye  development,  and,  during  mature  life, 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  energy  connected  with  each  period  of 
functional  activity,  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  body  its  functional 
powers.  In  each  period  of  functional  activity  organic  compounds 
are  oxidized.  Compounds  which  are  especially  rich  in  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (as  well  as  some  nitrogen  and  sulphur)  and  are  poor  in 
oxygen  are  changed  by  oxidation  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and 
various  nitrogenous  products,  like  urea,  uric  acid,  etc.  A  com- 
pensation takes  place,  for  not  only  is  the  useless  substance 
removed,  but  also  compounds  of  oxygen  and  materials  rich  in 
carbon  are  furnished  to  the  tissues  to  replace  the  material  oxidized. 

Assimilation  in  Animals. — In  lowly  organized  animals  all  the 
processes  connected  with  compensative  assimilative  changes  take 
place  through  the  agency  of  one  and  the  same  organ,  the  digestive 
tract;  but  in  the  higher  animals,  through  specialization,  normal 
assimilation  is  a  definite  series  of  separate  phenomena.  Between 
the  lower  and  the  higher  animals  there  are  evidently  intermediate 
conditions  where  specialization  has  halted  at  an  earlier  or  a  later 
stage. 

Different  Organs  of  Assimilation. — Assimilation  begins  with 
the  presence  of  suitable  food;  the  solid  and  liquid  constituent 
parts  of  the  body  must  digest  and  incorporate  this,  i.e.,  it  must 
be  altered  so  that  it  can  be  absorbed  and  distributed  to  the  tissues. 
All  this  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  the  digestive  tract, 
which  is  provided  with  accessory  organs,  the  digestive  glands;  the 
digestive  tract  likewise  removes  all  matter  remaining  undigested 
(the  faeces).  The  necessary  oxygen,  gaseous  food,  so  to  speak,  is 
usually  taken,  however,  by  particular  parts  of  the  body,  the 
respiratory  organs,  the  gills  or  lungs.  The  oxygen  and  the 
digested  (consequently  liquefied)  organic  and  inorganic  compounds 
must  further  be  distributed  in  the  body  to  the  organs  and  tissues 
according  to  their  needs.  Therefore  there  are  usually  blood- 
vessels or  circulatory  organs,  which  permeate  the  body  in  all 
directions.  But  the  tissues  need  not  only  a  means  of  obtaining 
but  also  of  getting  rid  of  certain  compounds.     The  accumulation 
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of  the  oxidation  products  arising  from  functional  activity  is 
injurious,  to  some  extent  even  poisonous,  to  the  organism;  conse- 
quently they  must  be  removed,  and  in  a  dissolved  state  they  are 
taken  up  by  the  blood-vascular  apparatus,  and  are  brought  to 
definite  places  for  expulsion  or  excretion.  Fluid  wastes  are 
expelled  by  the  kidneys  of  vertebrates,  the  Malpighian  vessels  of 
insects,  the  water-vascular  system  of  worms;  these,  together  with 
their  accessory  apparatus,  are  embraced  under  the  name  '  excretory 
organs/  Excreta  are  to  be  distinguished  from  fcsces;  excreta  are 
substances  which  have  been  a  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself, 
and,  through  oxidation,  have  become  useless;  while  those  sub- 
stances which  constitute  the  faaces  were  useless  from  the  beginning, 
and  have  never  belonged  to  the  body,  but  have  remained  separated 
from  the  tissues  by  the  boundary  of  the  epithelium  of  the  digestive 
tract.  The  gaseous  oxidation  product  of  the  animal  body,  carbon 
dioxide,  is  removed  by  the  blood-vascular  apparatus  through  the 
agency  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Since  in  the  respiratory  organs 
there  takes  place  an  exchange  of  the  useless  carbon  dioxide  for 
the  oxygen  necessary  to  life,  these  organs  have  a  double  function, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  excretory  organs  and  organs  for  taking 
up  food. 

After  this  general  survey,  we  must  enter  somewhat  mor^ 
minutely  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  organs. 

I.  The  Digestive  Tract. 

Archenteron  or  Primitiye  Digestiye  Tract. — Since  the  taking 
in  of  food  and  its  assimilation  are  functions  most  important  for 
the  weU-being  of  the  animal,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  of  all  the 
organs  in  the  animal  series  the  digestive  tract  should  be  formed 
first,  and  also  in  almost  every  case  should  be  earliest  established  in 
the  embryo.  The  fact  that  many  worms  (cestodes)  and  Crustacea 
(Rhizocephala)  have  no  digestive  tract  does  not  alter  this  state- 
ment; for  it  can  be  definitely  affirmed  that,  in  adaptation  to 
special  conditions  of  life,  particularly  parasitism,  the  digestive 
tract  has  degenerated.  The  simplest  multicellular,  free-living 
animals  are  merely  simple  or  branched  digestive  pouches  which 
have  only  a  single  opening,  functioning  both  as  mouth  and  anus 
(fig.  57).  Such  an  animal  has  necessarily  two  epithelial  layers, 
one  of  which  lines  the  digestive  tract,  the  other  covers  the  surface 
of  the  body.  These  two  fundamental  cell-layers  are  called  ento- 
derm and  ectoderm.     In  many  ccelenterates  they  are  the  only 
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lajers  of  the  body.  In  most;  animalB  they  are  separated  by  intfir- 
mediate  tissnea,  called  collectively  meaoclemi.  The  higher  the 
animal,  the  more  differentiated  is  the  mesodermal  layer.  The 
primitive  digestive  cavity  lined  by  entoderm  ia  called  the  archen- 
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teron.  In  the  case  of  medusa  and  polyps  it  forms  the  entire  diges- 
tive tract,  but  in  most  animals  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  digestion  and  the  alimentary  tract  is  increased  by  invaginations 
of  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Stomodsum  and  Proctodsum — Even  in  many  coelenterates 
and  lower  worms  an  invagination  arises  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
digestive  tract,  forming  the  ectodermal  fore-gut  or  stomodaum 
(fig.  58).  From  the  higher  worms  onwards,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  second  invagination  at  the  hinder  end,  the  ectodermal  hind-gut, 
or  proctodcEum  (fig.  59) ;  embryologically,  this  is  formed  as  a  blind 
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Bac  whose  closed  end  unites  with  the  likewise  closed  posterior  part 
of  the  archenteron  (now  called  also  mesenteron  or  mid-gut)  nntil 
the  eeparating  wall  disappears,  whereupon  mid-  and  end-gut  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  the  digestive  tract  becomes  a  canal 
extending  through  the  entire  body. 

Divisions  and  Appendages  of  the  Digestive  Tract. — The  part 
which  the  archenteron  takes  in  comparison  with  the  ectodermal 
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proctodiBQm  and  stomodseum  in  making  up  the  completed  diges- 
tiye  tract  is  very  difleretit  in  the  various  groups.  On  one  side  the 
cniBtacea,  on  the  other  side  the  vertebrates,  offer  the  strongest 
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contrast;  the  Crustacea  have  a  Tery  short  mid -gat  and  consequently 
a  long  extent  of  fore-  and  hind-gut  formed  from  the  ectoderm;  in 
vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  the  ectodermal  portions  are  extremely 
short. 

The  width  of  the  lumen  varies  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  renders  possible  the  distinction  of  different  divisions, 
which,  so  far  as  possible,  have  been  provided  with  uniform  names. 
Fig.  60,  drawn  from  a  domestic  fowl,  illustrates  the  usual  terms. 
The  mouth-opening  leads  into  a  wider  cavity,  which  is  usually 
divided  into  an  anterior  division,  the  buccal  cavity y  and  a  posterior 
one,  the  pharynx.  The  narrow  tube  leading  from  this  is  the 
(Bsophagus  {a) ;  here  and  there  it  may  widen,  or  bear  a  pouchlike 
evagination,  the  crop  or  ingluvies  {b)y  for  the  temporary  reception 
of  food.  From  the  oesophagus  the  food  passes  into  a  considerable 
enlargement,  the  stomach.  Birds,  like  many  other  animals,  have 
a  double  stomach,  a  thin-walled  portion  rich  in  glands,  and  a 
second  part,  the  walls  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  thick 
masses  of  muscle;  the  former  is  the  glandular  stomach  {c),  the 
latter  is  the  grinding  stomach  or  gizzard  (d),  serving  for  comminu- 
tion of  the  food.  Behind  the  stomach  the  digestive  tube  narrows 
into  the  small  intestine  {h),  the  hinder  widened  part  of  which  is 
the  large  intestine  (/),  terminating  in  the  anus.  The  limit  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine  is  usually  marked  by  blind  pouches,  the 
c(Bca  (h).  Connected  with  the  anal  gut  also  are  the  outlets  of  the 
kidneys  {m)  and  of  the  sexual  apparatus  {n) ;  hence  the  terminal 
portion,  serving  as  the  outlet  for  the  urine  and  faaces,  and  also  for 
the  sexual  products,  is  called  the  cloaca  (o). 

In  animals  which  require  abundant  food  the  area  of  the 
alimentary  tract  is  not  sufBcient  to  furnish  the  digestive  fluids,  so 
that  evaginations  of  the  wall  (glands)  serve  to  increase  this.  Into 
the  mouth  empty  the  salivary  glands;  into  the  first  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  close  behind  the  stomach,  the  liver  {e)  and  the 
j)ancreas  {g)  (or  a  single  glandular  apparatus,  whose  secretion 
combines  the  characters  of  gall  and  of  pancreatic  juice,  the  hepato- 
pancreas).  Finally,  in  the  hind-gut  there  sometimes  occur  glands 
which  form  a  fetid  secretion — ^the  anal  glands.  The  length  of  the 
digestive  tract  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  kind  of  food.  In  many 
groups  of  animals  there  is  found  a  difference  between  herbivores 
and  carnivores,  the  former  having  a  very  long  and  consequently 
convoluted  digestive  tract.  That  of  a  carnivore  is  about  four  or 
five  times  the  length  of  the  body,  while  in  an  herbivorous  ungulate, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  twenty  to  twenty-eight  times.     Similar, 
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thongh  not  so  great,  are  the  diflereuces  between  camiTorouB  and 
plant-eating  beetles. 

n.  RMplratorr  OT{aiia. 

Sources  of  the  Oxygen  used  In  Breathing. — The  oxygen  vhich 
each  aulmal  must  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  carbon  dioxide  formed 
in  the  tisBuea  ia  derived  either  from  the  air  or  from  the  water, 
according  as  the  animal  is  terrestrial  or  aquatic.  Less  frequently 
it  is  the  case  that  water-dwellera  breathe  air,  and  hence  are  com- 
pelled, from  time  to  time,  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a 
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supply  of  air;  this  is  true  for  the  great  marine  mammals,  and  for 
many  insects,  spiders,  and  snaUs  which  are  found  in  fresh  water. 
Air-  and  water- breathing  takes  place  ezcIuBively  through  the  skin, 
so  long  as  this  is  delicate  and  readily  permeable,  and  so  long  as 
no  higher  development  of  organization  necessitates  a  more  active 
interchange  of  material.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
oxygen  be  greater,  other  more  special  breathing-organs  are  found 
— gills  for  water-breathing,  lungs  and  tracheie  for  air-breathing,  in 
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addition  to  which  the  ekin  fanctions  as  an  accessory  organ  of  more 
or  less  importance; 

Gills. — The  gills  are  usually  thin-walled  areas  of  the  skin 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  where  richly 
branched  tuftlike  projections  or  broad  leaves  have  grown  out,  thus 
furnishing  the  largest  possible  surface  for  the  interchange  of  gases; 
these  occur  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  most  exposed  to  fresh  water; 
in  the  crayfish,  for  example,  they  are  on  the  legs,  where  the  motion 
drives  fresh  water  constantly  through  them  (fig.  61);  in  the 
swimming  worms,  on  the  bock;  in  the  tube-dwelling  worms,  at 
the  anterior  end,  projecting  out  of  the  tube  (fig.  62);  in  most 


amphibians  (fig.  4),  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  More  rarely  the 
digestive  tract  functions  for  water-breathing;  in  the  fishes, 
Enteropneusta,  and  tunicates  gills  have  been  formed  in  connection 
with  the  pharynx,  its  lateral  walls  being  pierced  by  the  gill-alits, 
which  open  to  the  exterior  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  water 
containing  oxygen  in  solution  posses  out  through  the  gill-sUts,  and 
bathes  the  gill- filaments,  which  are  richly  provided  with  blood- 
vessels.    The  hind-gnt  also  in  many  fishes,  insects,  and  worms 
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may  become  an  accessory  respiratory  organ,  being  filled  from  time 
to  time  with  fresh  water. 

Aerial  Respiration. — In  the  air-breathing  animals  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  is  derived  either  from  the  digestive  canal  or  from 
the  skin.  With  the  vertebrates  the  former  is  the  case,  since  the 
lungs,  either  directly  or  by  the  mediation  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
are  in  connexion  with  the  lumen  of  the  digestive  tract.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  case  of  invertebrate  animals  (snails  and  spiders) 
when  the  term  *  lung  *  is  used^  it  refers  always  to  an  invagination 
or  sac  of  the  skin;  of  such  a  nature  are  the  tracheae  of  insects, 
tubes  containing  air,  beginning  at  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a 
hole  or  stigma,  and  branching  internally  (fig.  59,  st). 

Distinctions  between  the  Respiratory  Systems  of  Chordates 
and  Invertebrates. — In  general,  then,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  respiratory  systems  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals :  in  the  former,  the  digestive  tract,  or  derivatives  from  it, 
are  respiratory;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  skin.  On 
the  side  of  the  vertebrates  the  only  exceptions  are  most  amphibians 
and  a  few  fishes  {Protoplerus)^  in  which  the  gills  are  tuftlike  pro- 
jections of  the  skin  (figs.  4  and  5);  while  among  the  invertebrates 
some  aquatic  insects  respire  by  the  hinder  end  of  the  digestive 
tract. 

III.  Circulatory  Apparatus. 

In  order  that  the  oxygen,  taken  up  by  the  respiratory  organs* 
and  the  constituents  of  the  food  digested  in  the  alimentary  canal 
may  reach  the  tissues,  there  is  no  need  of  special  organs,  so  long 
as  the  body  consists  of  only  two  thin  epithelial  layers,  the  ectoderm 
and  entoderm.  When,  however,  a  third,  a  mesodermal,  layer  is 
interpolated  between  these,  and  the  body  consequently  becomes 
more  bulky,  there  is  usually  some  apparatus  for  distributing  the 
food.  The  simplest  is  when  the  digestive  tract  departs  from  the 
character  of  a  straight  tube  and  branches,  and  by  means  of  these 
branches  extends  into  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  We  speak 
then  of  a  gasiro-vascular  system,  because  the  alimentary  canal 
itself  takes  on  the  function  and  the  branching  arrangement 
generally  characteristic  of  the  vessels  or  '  vascula  *  (fig.  63). 

Ccelom. — The  coelom  or  enterocoele  is  apparently  derived  from 
a  pair  of  gastric  diverticula  which  have  become  completely  cut  off 
from  the  archenteron  (compare  development  of  mesoderm,  infra). 
It  is  a  cavity  pushed  in  between  the  intestinal  tract  and  the  body- 
wall,  is  lined  by  a  special  epithelium,  the  peritoneum^  and  encloses 
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most  of  the  vegetative  organs.  If  the  two  halves  of  the  ccelom 
approach,  withont  uniting,  dorsal  and  ventral  to  the  gut,  the 
result  is  dorsal  and  ventral  membranee,  the  mesenteries,  which 
Bupport  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  these  the  ventral  is  most  fre- 
quently, the  dorsal  least  often,  degenerate.  In  many  invertebrates 
the  eoelom  plays  an  important  rAle  in  nutrition  since  it  contains  a 
lymphoid  fluid,  rich  in  proteids  and  containing  cellular  corpuscles. 
It  loses  this  significance  the  more  the  blood  system  is  developed. 


Via.  ta.  Fio.  M. 

FiO.  fZ.—LtptniAann  trtrntTUtrig.  a,  rooath  :  h.  bacoal  cftiity ;  c.  openinK  of  tbs  hes^ 
of  the  pharj-nx  Inh)  the  baccnl  Cftvlt;:  if,  central  atomoch ;  f.  branohed  ento- 
dermal  KUt;  /,  kkhkHoh;  a-  tsstlele;  h,  •emlnal  vesicle;  k,  uterus;  t,  receptaciilum 
BsmlniB ;  ni.  female  aexDu  opening. 

Fig.  M.— ScLemn  of  clrcnlMlon  nf  the  blood,  a.  arteries;  C  capillaries:  A,  auricle; 
k^  ventricle ;  M,  ralvea ;  jj,  perlcardlDIa  ;  r.  veins. 

and  in  the  vertebrates,  so  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
rudimentary  oi^^. 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  drawn  betveen  the  ccelom  and  otiier 
caviliea  in  the  body.  Not  every  '  body  caviiy '  is  a  ccelom,  but  trequemly 
there  occur  large  spaces  which  are  entirely  different  in  origin  and  iti 
relations.  Frequently,  as  iu  arthropods,  these  'body  cavities'  contain 
blood  and  are  m  reality  but  expansions  of  (he  vascular  system.  To  sucb 
cavities  (lie  term  lutmocale  has  been  given. 

Heart,    Arteries,    Veins,    Capillaries The    most    complete 

method  of  food  distribution  is  accomplished  by  the  ilood-vesseh. 
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which,  therefore,  belong  generally  to  the  higher  animals,  and 
function  whether  a  body  cavity  is  present  or  not.  Blood-vessels 
are  tubes  with  fluid  contents,  the  blood,  which  transports  the 
oxygen  received  through  the  respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  the  food 
absorbed  from  the  digestive  tract,  and  later  gives  these  up  to  the 
tissues.  Since  such  an  interchange  of  substances  presupposes  that 
the  blood  circulates  in  the  vessels,  definite  parts  in  the  course  of 
the  blood-vessels  are  contractile;  they  are  covered  by  muscles  which 
by  their  contraction  narrow  the  tube  and  push  the  fluid  forwards. 
In  the  lower  forms  wide  areas  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  are 
contractile;  in  higher  animals  a  greater  regularity  of  circulation 
is  reached ;  a  definite  specialized  muscular  part  of  the  course,  the 
hearty  alone  propels  the  blood. 

The  Higher  Development  of  the  Heart. — A  free  motion  of  the 
heart  is  only  possible  when  it  is  separated  from  the  contiguous 
tissues  and  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity  (fig.  64).  Hence  we  see 
that  the  heart  always  lies  either  free  in  the  body  cavity  or  enclosed 
in  a  special  pouch  ( jt?),  the  pericardium  (in  all  cases  a  portion  of 
the  general  body  cavity,  but  not  always  of  the  coelom,  which  has 
become  independent).  The  division  of  the  heart  into  a  part  which 
receives  the  blood,  the  atrium  or  auricle  (7i),  and  a  part  which 
drives  the  blood  onward,  the  ventricle  (^•)>  is  of  less  functional 
importance;  hence  this  division  is  not  carried  out  in  all  cases. 
There  are  silso  special  mechanisms  within  the  heart,  the  valves 
(kl)y  which,  by  closing,  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  back  when 
the  walls  relax  at  the  end  of  the  contraction. 

Blood-vessels. — In  order  that  the  blood  system  may  properly 
perform  its  function,  in  addition  to  circulation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  nutritive  substances  be  readily  taken  up  and  given  out  again 
to  the  tissues.  The  part  of  the  course  of  circulation  concerned  in 
this  must  have  easily  permeable  walls,  must  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  body,  and  have  a  large  superficial  area.  These  demands  are 
met  by  the  capillaries  (c),  extremely  fine  and  thin-walled  tubes, 
which  surround  and  permeate  all  organs.  Through  their  walls, 
usually  formed  of  a  thin  epithelial  layer  alone,  the  proteid  substances 
for  nourishing  the  tissues  can  pass,  and  the  oxygen  ean  be 
exchanged  for  carbon  dioxide.  Between  the  heart  and  the  capil- 
laries there  exists,  corresponding  to  their  different  functions,  great 
differences  in  structure;  they  must  therefore  be  united  by  special 
transitional  vessels — vessels  which  begin  large  and  thick-walled  at 
the  heart,  and  by  branching,  and  thinning  of  their  walls,  pass 
gradually  into  the  capillaries;  of  such  vessels  there  are  two  kinds. 
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the  firmer  arteries  {a)  leading  to  the  capillaiy  region,  and  the 
thinner-walled  veins  (v)  leading  back  to  the  heart. 

Correlation  of  Respiratory  Organs  and  Blood  System. — It  is  a 
law  that  in  all  animals  the  blood-yascnlar  system  has  been  infln- 
«nced  in  Its  arrangement  and  stmcture  more  by  respiration  than 


Fio.  6S.— Scheme  of  clronUtlan  In  n  fieh.  a',  ascending  (ventral)  uirtB;  a\  daaoend- 
ini  (doraal)  aortu;  c,  carotid  .  dn,  tntestlDBl  arteries  ;  de.  iDtcstlnal  capillaries. 
dv,  intestinal  velnsj  n,  auricle:  K  ventricle;  fio,  KffeTeDt  gill-nrterles;  ftv,  efferent 

e Ill-arteries ;  ic,  liver-caplllarlBS ;  w,  body-caplllariea ;  ve,  cardioai  vslas;  ch. 
epatic  velD  i  v}.  jagalar  vein.   '  ■>■ 

by  nutrition  in  the  narrower  sense;  there  exists  a  correlation 
between  the  organs  of  respiration  and  of  circulation,  A  double 
capillary  region  must  be  distinguished;  besides  the  body  capillary 
system  already  mentioned  there  is  the  respiratory  capillary  region^ 
whose  exclusive  office  is  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
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blood  and  to  furnish  oxygen  to  it  (gill  and  lung  capillaries).  A 
twofold  capillary  region  makes  necessary  also  a  twofold  system  of 
arteries  and  veins  (systemic  arteries  and  systemic  yeins,  respira- 
tory arteries  and  respiratory  veins).  The  accompanying  diagram 
(fig[.  65)  of  the  blood  circulation  of  fishes  illustrates  this.  Veins 
lead  from  the  capillary  region  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  the 
auricle  of  the  heart;  from  the  auricle  the  blood  flows  into  the 
ventricle,  and  through  the  afferent  gill-arteries  into  the  gill-capil- 
laries. Thence  it  is  conducted  through  the  '  gill-veins '  (efferent 
arteries),  which  unite  into  a  single  large  trunk;  this  again  gives 
off  lateral  branches  passing  into  the  capillary  region  of  the  body. 
Since  the  branches  of  the  main  trunk  formed  by  the  *  gill- veins ' 
lead  again  into  a  capillary  region,  they  must,  like  the  main  stem, 
be  called  arteries. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — During  its  course  through  the 
body  the  blood  twice  changes  its  chemical  character  and  corre- 
spondingly its  color.  The  blood  which  flows  from  the  body 
capillary  region  has  given  up  its  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  receiving 
in  exchange  carbon  dioxide,  and  has  become  dark  red.  This 
character  is  maintained  until,  in  the  gill-capillaries,  it  again 
becomes  oxygenated,  giving  up  the  carbon  dioxide  and  becoming 
bright  red.  The  different  character  of  the  blood  can  be  recognized 
in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  systemic  circulatory  system;  the 
dark  blood  containing  carbon  dioxide  is  called  venous,  and  the 
bright  red,  containing  oxygen,  arterial  blood,  since  the  former 
flows  in  the  veins,  the  latter  in  the  arteries.  These  terms  are 
entirely  unsuitable,  as  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  diagram 
(fig.  65),  because  they  easily  lead  to  the  false  assumption  that  veins 
must  always  conduct  blood  containing  carbon  dioxide,  and  arteries 
always  oxygenated  blood.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  diagram 
shows  that,  in  the  respiratory  circulation  (the  shorter  course),  the 
conditions  must  be  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, since  here  the  arteries  contain  'venous,'  while  the  veins 
contain  'arterial,*  blood. 

Closed  and  Lacunar  Blood-vascular  Systems.— Such  a  blood- 
vascular  svstem  as  has  here  been  described  is  called  a  closed  one, 
because  the  blood  always  flows  in  special  tubes  provided  with  their 
own  walls.  Opposed  to  the  closed  stands  the  lacunar  blood-vascular 
system;  here  the  blood-vessels  lose,  after  a  time,  the  character  of 
tubes  and  become  wide  cavities,  or  sinuses,  which,  without  special 
walls,  are  enclosed  between  the  intestines  and  other  organs 
(hffimocoBle,  supra). 
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Example  of  Lacunar  Blood-vascular  System — The  best  exam- 
ple of  A  lai^unar  blood-vaecular  system  is  furniehed  by  the  iusects 
and  myriapodg,  which  have  only  the  heart  and 
short  arterial  trunks;  from  the  ends  of  the 
arteries  the  blood  enters  the  hsmoctele,  and 
from  this  through  lateral  slits  (ostia)  again 
enters  the  heart  (fig.  66).     In  the  groups  of 
*     arthropods  and  molluscs  are  found  all  transi- 
X    tions  between  bo  extreme  a  case  of  a  lacunar 
t    blood -vascular  system  and  the  almost  com- 
pletely closed  one.      Here  appears  again   a 
close  correlation  of  /he  circnlalory  anil  respir- 
ritori/    organs,    tlie    latter   determining    the 
•  ■  development  of  the  former.     If  the  respira- 

f"  tion  be  diilusoly  distributed  over  or  through 
the  body,  and  the  distribution  of  the  oxygen 
goes  on  without  special  vessels,  the  circula- 
tory apparatus  is  very  simple;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  respiration  be  connected  with 
definitely  restricted  areas,  and  a  regular  dis- 

Fio.  BO.— Anterior  end  ol    ,..,.,  ,  ., 

the  heart  o(  scoiopex-  triDution  of  oxygen  be  necessary,  the  appara- 
flcl'cepiiaiic^artOTTi'ati.  tns  is  differentiated  into  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
»r*ttrtBrV?  }ni.'  ^ry  and  Capillaries,  Details  may  be  found  in  the 
S^  ehlmbera  of  hwin  ■  Hectlons  on  crustaceans,  spiders,  and  insects, 
"-o""^'  ■  infra. 

Lymph-TesBels. — A  special  part  of  the  vascular  system  is  the 
lymph  system,  which  is  known  only  in  vertebrates.  In  the  capil- 
lary region  of  the  body,  it  is  true,  proteids  may  pass  over  into  the 
tissues,  bnt  it  is  evident  that  a  possible  overflow  cannot  re-enter 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  same  way,  on  account  of  the  higher  pres- 
sure prevailing  in  the  capillaries.  This  overflow  is  conducted  back 
to  the  veins  through  the  lymph-vessels.  The  lymph-vessels  begiu 
with  lacunee  in  the  tissues,  and  gradually  pass  into  vessels  with 
definite  walla.  The  lymph-vessels  of  the  digestive  tract  are  par- 
ticularly important  since,  during  digestion,  they  become  filled  with 
the  proteid  and  fatty  constituents  of  the  digested  food;  they  are 
called  the  chyle-rexxeh,  because  they  contain  the  chyle,  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  lymph  by  its  milky  color. 

Cold-  and  Warm-blooded  Animals — In  connexion  with  the 
blood-vascular  system,  two  expressions  are  much  used  but  not 
generally  correctly  understood  by  the  general  public,  viz.,  cold- 
blooded   and   warm-blooded — or,   more   correctly,    animals   with 
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variable  and  animals  with  definite  temperatures.  Under  the  head 
of  animals  with  varying  temperature  (poikilothermous)  or  cold 
^*  blood  are  placed  forms  whose  temperature  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  environment,  rising  and  falling  with 
it,  but  usually  a  few  degrees  above  it.  In  our  climate,  where  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  considerably  lower  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body,  such  animals,  for  example  the  frog, 
would  feel  cold  to  our  touch,  since  they,  particularly  in  the  cool 
season,  have  a  much  lower  temperature  than  we. 

Such  creatures  as,  living  under  any  thermal  condition,  maintain 
about  the  same  temperature,  are  termed  warm-blooded  or  definite- 
temperatured  (idiothermous,  homoiothermous)  animals.  Man  in 
summer  and  winter,  under  the  equator  and  at  the  north  pole,  has 
approximately  a  temperature  of  36®  C.  (98|°  F.),  showing  higher 
temperatures  only  in  fever.  In  order  to  maintain  a  constant  tem- 
perature during  the  varying  external  conditions,  the  animal  must 
have  a  heat-regulator;  it  must  have  the  power  to  regulate  the 
warmth  of  its  body,  on  the  one  hand  by  limiting  the  production  of 
heat,  on  the  other  by  controlling  its  loss.  If  the  environment  be 
warmer  than  is  suitable  for  the  body  temperature,  then  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  must  be  limited  to  the  smallest  quantity  com- 
patible with  the  vital  processes;  but,  if  this  does  not  suffice,  the 
loss  of  heat  must  be  increased  by  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
usually  accomplished  by  active  perspiration.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  environment  be  cold,  then,  conversely,  every  unnecessary  loss 
of  heat  must  be  avoided,  while  the  production  of  heat  must  be 
increased.  It  is  clear  that  idiothermy,  since  it  requires  compli- 
cated apparatus,  can  occur  only  in  the  highly  organized  animals. 

IV.  Excretory  Organs. 

Nature  of  the  Organs  of  Excretion. — The  excretory  organs  are 
tubes  or  glandular  canals  which  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  an  end-gut  (cloaca),  and  conduct  sub- 
stances which  have  become  useless  to  the  body  to  the  exterior. 

The  presence  of  a  blood  vascular  system  or  a  coelom  or  both 
together  exercises  an  important  influence  on  their  structure. 
W.hen  neither  are  developed  the  excretory  tubules  in  order  to 
remove  the  excreta  from  the  tissues  must  branch  and  penetrate 
the  body  in  all  directions  like  a  drainage  system,  being  frequently 
connected  in  a  network  recalling  the  blood-capillaries  (proio- 
nephridia   or   water-vascular  sifsteni   of  parenchymatous  worms,. 
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;.  67).  The  canalB  begin  -with  closed  tubes,  which  are  provided 
internally  at  the  end  with  a  bundle  of 
actively  vibrating  cilia,  the  '  flame '  (fig. 
C8).  One  or  more  main  trunks  lead  from 
the  caual  system  to  the  exterior.  A  little 
before  the  external  opening  (excretory 
pore)  there  is  frequently  a  contractile 
enlargement,  the  urinary  bladder. 

With  the  appearance  of  a  ctelom  there 
is  a  central  place  for  the  collection  of 
excreta.  The  nephriiUa  Or  segmental 
organs  —  usually  simple  tubes  (rarely 
branched)  open  at  both  ends — lead  from 
this  to  the  exterior.  One  opening  is  ex- 
ternal (fig.  69),  the  other  communicates 
with  the  ctBlom  by  means  of  a   ciliated 


fio.  ST.— ZKH'miuTn    hrpoUcum   wtth    witer-vascalar    srsMm.      (From    Hatachek.) 

p.  poruB  aioretorlms;  o,  month. 
Fio.  ee.— Blind  end  of  one  of  the  floeat  water-vascalar  canals  (li)i>ta  TurbellArlan. 

(Kroml^ng.)    n.  QQCleusi  /.  proceuiea  of  the  lermlDal  cell:  tr/, ' flaine '  ot  the 

terminal  cell ;  v,  vacuole. 

fannel,  the  nephrostome,  a  wide  mouth  with  active  cilia  which 
connects  with  the  canal  of  the  tube.  Through  this  the  ex- 
cretion (in  annelids  peritoneal  cells  laden  with  guauin — the  dia- 
integrated  '  chloragoguc '  cells)  is  carried  to  the  outside. 

The  excretory  organs  (kidueya)  of  vertebrates  are  derived  from 
such  nepbridia.  The  fact  tliat  in  the  embryos  (and  frequently  in 
the  adults)  these  open  into  the  ccelom  by  nephrostomes  makes  it 
probable  that  also  in  the  vertebrates  the  ccelom  was  once  important 
in  excretion  (fig.  70),  The  increasing  importance  of  the  blood- 
Tessels  which  envelop  the  nephridial  canals  and  bring  to  them 
the  waste  matter  taken  from  the  tissues  is  probably  the  cause  of 
Ihe  loBB  of  connexiOD  of  the  kidneys  with  the  ccelom  by  degenera- 
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tioQ  of  the  nephroBtomata.  The  relation  of  the  blood-vesBels  to 
the  nephridial  tubes  becomes  specially  close  by  the  development 
of  the  glomerali  (Malpighian  corpuscles);  bundles  of  capillariea 


Fid.  ae. 

.  aa— Seitnient*!  org«n  ot  an  OligorhwW.    (From  Lirnz.)    fi. dilated  fannel;  dte, 
MmtuDi :  no',  DOD-glaadulBr.  no',  glandular,  part  of  tbe  canal  i  <t>,  termlDal  tm- 

.  TO.— DIairram  of  Ihe  primEtEre  kidney  of  a  vertebrate,  (rrom  Hatscheh.)  Dotted 

" k  the  limits  of  ths  aegTOents.    A.  anal  opening;  P "■  -•-'---• —  -• 

.„)tlve  k\dDey  f.W)\  Ki,  nephrostome;  M,  Malplghl 


the  primitive  kidney  (IT);  JVa,  nephrostome;  M,  MalpiKhlan  bodies  ol  Uie  aeg- 


carrying  the  walls  of  the  canal  before  them  and  so  projecting  into 
the  Inmen  of  the  tnbe. 


B.  Sexual  Organs. 

Sexual  Glands  and  Dncts — In  the  sexual  apparatns  of  animals 
are  distinguished  the  areas  where  the  germinal  cells  are  produced, 
the  sexual  glands  or  gonads,  and  the  ducts  for  these.  The  former 
are  present,  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  all  multicellular 
animals;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  completely  absent 
It  the  sexual  products  arise  in  the  skin  or  in  the  walla  of  the 
digestive  tract,  as  is  nsnally  the  case  in  the  ctelenterates,  then 
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Special  outlets  are  superfluous,  siiic^e  the  ripe  elements  can  reach 
the  exterior  directly  by  rupture  of  their  covering  or  by  means  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

Germinal  Epithelium  and  Germinal  Glands.^Male  and  female 
sexual  cells,  as  we  have  seen,  originate  from  an  undifferentiated 
incipient  orgHn,  or  anlage,  which  is  called  the  germinal  epithelium. 
Usually  it  forms  a  part  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  body  cavity, 
in  many  animals  permanently,  in  others  only  temporarily;  in  the 
latter  case  it  separates,  usually  by  constriction,  and  forms  gland- 
like bodies,  the  gonads  or  sexual  glands. 

Gonochorism  and  Hermaphroditism. — la  most  animals  tho 
germinal  epithelium  produces  either  only  female  or  only  male 
sexual  cells;  such  animala  are  called  sepanite-sexed,  diacious  or 


■hu 


Fio.  TI.-SpiobI  orBMHiB  nf  tiimhri™"  ("iriniln,  {Ttara  Lanji.  after  Voirt  and  Yanff.) 
The  nemlnal  ve«icleB  of  the  right  alcie  are  removeil.  hm.  ventral  nsrvecord;  ).r 
and  til.  ventral  and  lateral  roirs  of  wtv:  >(',  M'.  receplacula  semlniH:  sb'.  w>>,  lii'. 
the  three  Bernlnal  veafcles  of  the  left  Bide,  which  are  connected  wttb  a  median 
unpaired  seminal  capsule  (  '    ■      "      ■        ■' -■- 

lead  Into  the  vaa  deferens 
ovldocla  (or):  df,  disaeplmt 

gonochorisiic,  in  opposition  to  the  hermaphroditic  forms,  in  which 
both  kinds  of  sexual  glands  are  contained  in  ono  and  the  same 
individual.  Different  degrees  of  hermaphroditism  can  be  distin- 
guished; commonly  testes  and  ovary  are  contained  in  the  same 
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animal,  some  distance  apart,  as  in  the  earthworm,  in  which  two 
segments  are  male,  while  a  third  segment  is  female  (fig.  71). 
More  rarely  there  is  a  union  of  testes  and  ovary  iDto  a  single 
glandular  body  or  hermaphroditic  gland;  our  land-snails  hare  an 
licrmaphroditic  gland,  which  produces  sperniatozua  and  «gg3  in 
the  same  follicle. 

Occurrence  of  Hermaphioditism.  —  Hermaphroditism  is,  in 
general,  of  more  frequent  occurrenoe  in  the  lower  than  in  tlie 
higher  animals.  insects  and  vertebrates  are,  almost  without 
exception,  dioecious ;  only  two  coses  of  normal  hermaphroditism 
are  known  among  them,  a  sea-perch,  Serranita  gcriba,  a  bony  fish, 
and  Myxine  (jhitiuosii,  the  hagfiah.  More  commonly  hermaph- 
roditism occurs  as  an  abnormality;  a  striking  form  is  lateral 
hermaphroditism,  in  which  one  half  of  the  animal  has  only  male, 
tlie  other  half  only  female,  gonads.  If  the  males  and  females  of 
»  species  be  distinguishable  by  their  appeardiice,  then  lateral 
herinaphroditism  is  expressed  in  their  external  form,  since  one  half 


U^par).    Left  femi 


of  the  animal  has  the  cliaracteristic  marks  of  the  male,  the  other 
half  those  of  the  female.  Hermaphroditic  lepidoptera  and  bees 
are  known  in  which  the  male  half  bears  the  special  form  of  tho 
male  antennie,  eyes,  and  wings,  and  thus  is  essentially  difierent  from 
the  female  half  (fig.  I'Z).  Still  it  must  be  noted  here  that,  in 
many  instances  where  the  external  appearance  pointed  towards 
hermaphroditisui,  anatomical  investigation  has  disclosed  either 
only  male  or  only  female  seiual  glands  in  a  rudimentary  condition 
(gynandromorphism).  True  hermaphroditism  (the  presence  of 
both  kinds  of  sexual  glands  in  the  same  animal)  is  extremely  rare 
in  mammals  and  in  man.  What  is  described  as  hermaphroditism 
does  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  descn'e  the  name. 
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Genital  Ducts — Very  frequently  in  the  animal  kingdom  the 
excretory  apparatus  furniahes  outlets  for  the  sexual  products.     In 
the  annelids  and  in  the  vertebrates  portions 
of  the  nephridial  system,  either  exclusively 
or  in  addition   to  their  excretory  function, 
(  become  accessory  sexual  organs.     Hence  we 
speak  of  a  vrogenilal  system.     This  remark- 
able   connexion    of    genital    and    excretory 
organs  has  a  double  cause,  a  physiological  and 
an  anatomical.     Physiologically  important  is 
the  fact  that  eggs  and  spermatozoa  behave 
like  excreta;  being  substances  which  are  no 
longer  destined  for  the  use  of  the  individual, 
hut   must   reach  the  exterior    in    order    to 
become  efficient.     The  morphological   cause 
ig  the  relation  to  the  ccelom.     A  urogenital 
system  is  formed  only  in  animals  in  which  the 
germinal  epithelium  arises  from  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  coelom,  and  in  which  the  kidneys 
tDB  of  Ko^  "^rfaiS.  or    their    rudiments    stand   permanently   in 
M. ^hu^Se.)  ^Mstu^  connexion   with   the   body   cavity  and   thus 
^iSJS'^wminaijtl'p:  form   the   natural   outlet   for   its    products. 
ovrioct ;"'«,"  uM^n»I*1^  Whether  the  accessory  sexual  parts  are  por- 
'^  wmiSl«ro^.''^ik'  t>o°8  o'  tlio   excretory  organs   or  are  inde- 
''^^''  pendent  structures,  they  have  in  the  animal 

series  a  definite  arrangement  adapted  to  their  function  (fig.  73). 
Canals  lead  from  the  sexual  glands  to  the  exterior,  the  oviducts  in 
the  female,  the  vasa  defereniia  in  the  male  (and  the  herma- 
phroditic duct  from  the  hermaphroditic  gland). 

Accessory  Sexual  Appaiatus.^The  terminal  portion  of  the  vas 
deferens  is  often  very  muscular  and  is  called  the  ductus  ejacula- 
torius;  it  may  be  cvaginated  as  a  penis  or  cirrus,  or  project 
permanently  beyond  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  terminal 
portion  of  the  oviduct  is  often  widened  so  that  two  portions  may 
be  distinguished,  the  uterus,  which  harbors  the  eggs  during  their 
development,  and  the  vagina,  which  serves  for  copulation.  In 
addition  there  may  occur  in  both  sexes  other  accessory  glands  of 
the  most  diverse  character.  Oviduct  and  vas  deferens  may  be 
provided  with  sac-like  evaginations  which  serve  for  the  reception 
of  the  sperm.  In  the  female  these  are  called  receptacula  seminis, 
in  the  male  vesiculie  seminales;  the  former  give  lodgment  to  sperm 
which  enters  the  female  sexual  passages  during  coition,  the  Ititter 
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to  sperm  which  has  beea  formed  in  the  testes  of  the  same  indi- 
vidaal. 

Animal  Organs. 

I.  Organs  of  Locomotion^ 

Voluntary  Locomotion. — The  power  to  change  their  location 
Tolnntarily  is  a  peculiarity  so  prominent  in  animals  that  to  the 
general  public  it  is  sufficient  for  deciding  whether  an  organism 
belongs  to  the  vegetable  or  to  the  animal  kingdom.  On  this 
account  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  numerous 
animals  lose  the  power  of  .locomotion,  becoming  fixed  to  the 
ground,  to  plants,  or  to  other  animals.  All  sponges  and  corals, 
most  hydro  id  polyps,  and  the  crinoids  among  the  echinoderms, 
have  actively  swimming  larvaB,  but  become  fixed  in  the  adult  and 
thus  obtain  such  a  marked  similarity  to  plants  that,  although  true 
animals,  they  were  long  regarded  as  plants.  Further,  many  mol- 
luscs and  worms  are  firmly  fixed  by  their  shells;  indeed,  many 
crustacean  forms,  the  cirripeds,  have  completely  lost  their  free 
motility.  But  a  more  careful  investigation  in  all  these  cases  will 
show  that  the  power  of  moving  the  separate  parts  exists,  for  the 
corals  can  retract  their  tentacles,  the  cirripeds  their  featherlike 
feet,  and  the  clam  can  close  its  shell. 

Locomotion  among  Lower  Animals. — The  lowest  forms,  the 
Protozoa,  progress  almost  exclusively  by  processes  of  the  cell: 
pseudajyoditty  cilia,  or  flagella.  In  the  metazoa  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  Amoeboid  movements  of  the  epithelial  colls,  indeed,  occur 
in  the  coelenterates  and  also  in  many  worms,  but  do  not  suffice 
for  change  of  position.  More  effective  is  the  ciliated  or  flagellated 
epithelium,  by  which  ctenophores,  turbellarians,  and  rotifers 
swim;  this  occurs,  besides,  in  many  larv8B  of  animals  which,  in 
the  mature  state,  are  unable  to  change  their  location  or  do  so  only 
by  the  aid  of  muscles.  Nearly  all  coelenterates,  echinoderms, 
molluscs,  and  the  majority  of  the  worms  leave  the  egg-membranes 
in  the  form  of  the  planula,  i.e.,  as  a  larva  swimming  by  means  of 
cilia. 

Locomotion  among  Higher  Animals. — The  musculature  is  alone 
adapted  for  energetic  motions.  The  arrangement  of  this  varies 
with  and  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  skeleton.  Forms 
without  a  skeleton  have  commonly  the  '  dermo-muscular  tunic,'  a 
sac  of  circular  and  longitudinal  muscle  fibres  which  is  firmly  united 
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with  the  skin.  If  a  skeleton  be  formed  by  the  skin,  as  in  the 
arthropods,  then  the  sac  breaks  up  into  groups  of  muscles,  which 
find  points  of  attachment  upon  the  dermal  skeleton;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  vertebrates,  an  axial  skeleton  be  formed,  a 
fixed  point  is  furnished  for  muscular  action,  so  that  the  muscula- 
ture obtains  a  quite  new  character,  in  particular  a  deeper  position. 
A  locomotor  apparatus  quite  unique  is  the  amhulacral  system  of 
the  echinoderms,  a  system  of  delicate  little  tubes  with  protrusible 
portions  which  function  as  feet,  described  in  connexion  with  that 
group. 

II.  Nervous  System. 

Scarcely  a  system  of  organs  in  the  animal  series  shows  such  a 
regular  development  as  the  nervous  system.  The  different  stages 
which  can  be  grouped  may  be  termed  the  diffuse,  the  linear,  the 
ganglionic,  and  the  tubular  types. 

Diffuse  Nervous  STStem. — The  diffuse  type  is  certainly  the 
most  ancestral;  it  shows  the  two  elements,  nerve  fibres  and 
ganglion  cells,  regularly  distributed  through  the  whole  body,  or, 
at  least,  through  certain  layers  of  the  body.  The  skin  of  the 
body,  the  ectoderm,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
elements  in  the  nervous  svstem,  since  it  is  related  to  the  external 
world,  and  hence  receives  the  sensory  impressions,  so  important 
for  the  development  of  nervous  tissue.  The  corals  and  hydroid 
j)olyps  are  examples,  since  in  them  the  ectoderm  is  permeated  in 
all  directions  by  a  delicate,  subepithelial  spider-weblike  network 
of  nerve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells,  which  encroach  even  upon  the 
entoderm. 

Linear  Nervous  System. — From  the  diffuse  type  the  other 
chief  types  can  be  derived  through  concentration,  which  is  chiefly 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  points  which  are  most 
advantageously  located  for  the  reception  of  sensory  stimuli,  and 
hence  for  the  development  of  nervous  elements.  In  the  medusae 
such  a  place  is  the  rim  of  the  bell;  consequently  a  stronger  nerve- 
cord  remarkably  rich  in  ganglion  cells  is  found  here.  This,  as 
well  as  the  nen'e-ring  and  the  five  ambulacral  nerves  of  echino- 
derms,  may  be  called  a  central  si/ste?N,  thereby  distinguishing  the 
rest  of  the  nervous  network  as  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

Ganglionic  Central  Nervous  System. — Numerous  transitional 
forms  lead  to  the  ganglionic  central  nervous  system  of  the  worms, 
molluscs,  and  arthropods  (fig.  74).  The  central  nervous  system 
here   consists   of  two   or  more  ganglia;   each  ganglion   being  a 
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roanded  bunch  of  regularly  arranged  nervo-fibres  and  ganglion- 
cells.  The  former  constitute  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and,  since 
thoy  cross  in  all  directions,  give  the  appearance  of  fine  granula- 
tions; this  fact  lias  led  to  the  unsuitable,  beeanse  misleading,  name 
of  'Leydig's  dotted  substance.'     The  ganglion-cells,  on  the  other 


Fio.  74.— Third  abdominal  mnBllon  of  scrnrH"!!.  (After  Retilus.)  Coonnectlve  or 
lanaltadlnBl  eommlMure;  O,  ganBllon  cell  U>-fir;  &  (tanellon  cell  whose  neurllea 
enter  the  (Tonnective:  a*.  KAngUon  cell  whose  neu rites  enter  the  peripheral  nervu; 
L,  Leydlg'B  dotted  substance  i  iV.  peripheral  nerve. 

hand,  collect  in  a  thick  layer  aronnd  the  dotted  substance.  The 
peripheral  nerves,  and  also  the  coinmissiire.",  the  cords  connecting 
similar  ganglionic  masses,  extend  outwards  from  the  ganglia. 

Sapracesophageal  (or  Cerebral)  Ganglia Since  most  animals 

are  symmetrical,  the  ganglia  occur  in  pairs;  left  and  right  ganglia 
correspond  to  one  another  and  are  connected  simply  by  a  cord  of 
nerve-fibres,  the  transverse  commissure.  Of  most  constant  occur- 
rence are  two  ganglia,  whicli  lie  dorsally  above  the  pharynx,  and 
hence  are  called  the  suprawsophaneal  or  verebral  ganglia.  If  other 
ganglia  occur,  they  lie  rentrally  and  below  the  digestive  tract 
(ventral  nerve-cord). 
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Ladder  Nervous  System. — A  widely  recurring  arrangement  is 
that  termed  the  ladder  nervous  system  (of  annelids  and  arthropods) 

(fig.  75).  Numerous  pairs  of  ganglia  (in 
the  example  before  us,  nine)  lie  in  serial 
order  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  animal,  and 
are  connected  by  longitudinal  commissures 
(connectives),  and  also  by  transverse  com- 
missures connecting  the  left  and  right 
ganglia.  The  first  pair  of  the  series  is 
formed  by  the  infra-oesophageal  ganglion, 
which  sends  out  commissures  right  and  left, 
surrounding  the  pharynx,  to  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion.  The  supra-  and  infra- 
oesophageal  ganglia  together  with  the 
oesophageal  commmissures  form  the  (ssopha- 
geal  ring,  a  nerve-ring  surrounding  the 
oesophagus. 

Tubular  System. — The  tubular  type  of 
nervous  system  is  found  only  in  the  chordates 
(fig.  70).     The  vertebrate  brain  and  spinal 
cord  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  tube  with 
greatly  thickened  walls,  developed  in  differ- 
ent ways.     In  the  centre  lies  the  extremely 
narrow  central  canal,  which  widens  anteriorly 
into  the  several  ventricles  of  the  brain.     In 
a  transverse  section  the  nervous  elements 
^Sfstoin^f'^^^SiiSISSS?  are  seen  grouped  around  the  central  canal  in 
!rb?iS?-  B^v^utJS^co^d!  a  manner  almost  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
hnhS'^e^hag^'^'c^^^^^  *yP®-     ^^  ^^'^  periphery  lies  a 

mlrly  regawifS  m  l^mpft^  ^^y®^  ^*  nerve-fibres  (the  '  white  matter '  of 
thicus.  human  anatomy) ;  next  is  a  central  portion 

formed  of  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  (the  'gray  matter'), 
which  is  marked  off  from  the  central  canal  by  a  special  epithelium 

(ependyma). 

Relations  between  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Skin. — For 

almost  all  animals  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  nervous  system 
arises  from  the  ectoderm.  Therefore,  in  many  animals,  the  nerve- 
cords  and  the  ganglionic  masses  lie  pemanently  in  the  skin;  in 
others  only  during  the  development,  later  becoming  separated  by 
splitting  off  or  by  infolding,  and  thus  coming  to  lie  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  body  (fig.  9). 
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m.  Seiiaot7  Organa. 
Sensations  of  the  Lower  Animals. — What  we  know  of  tho 
character  of  the  external  world  is  fonuded  npon  experiences  gained 
through  our  sensory  organs.  Wo  thna  know  the  external  world 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  the  senses,  controlled  by  the 
jndgment.  If  things  exist  outside  of  ourselves  which  have  no 
influence  npon  onr  senses,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  them. 
It  follows  from  this  proposition  that  we  oan  gain  knowledge  of  the 


gn,j,  wnlte  the  white  subataince  of  the  vord ;  Cc  central  obdbiL  »-- 

roandeil  bv  l£e  BDterlor  and  poBteiior  ooinmls8urBS<C&nd  C'):  Sa.  Sp.  anterior 
and  poKterlor  SutirfB  ;  Vw.  HW,  auterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  ;  VH,  HH. 
anterior  (iDd  posterior  boms  ol  gnty  matter;  V,  S,  H,  anterior,  lateral,  and  pos- 
terior  colamns  of  white  matter- 
natural  capacity  of  the  sensory  organs  of  animals  only  by  analogy 
with  onr  own  experiences.     Hence  the  distinction  of  five  senses, 
touch,    taete,    smell,   hearing,   and   sight,   based    npon    human 
physiology  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom.     A 
priori,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sensations  may  occur  in 
animals  which  we  do  not  experience;  following  out  this  course  of 
thought  has  led  to  the  idea  of  a  'sixth  sense,'  which,  however, 
must  remain  to  us  a  meaningless  abstraction,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  of  the  character  of  a  sense  which  we  lack. 

Anatomy  gives  Insufficient  Knowledge  of  Sensory  Organs. — 
A  further,  and  still  more  important  reason  for  our  very  fragmen- 
tary kuowledgo  of  animal  sensations  is  the  fact  that,  in  regard  to 
the  physiological  meaning  of  the  sensory  apparatus,  it  is  seldom 
that  we  can  depend  upon  experiments,  and  consequently  wo  must 
base  our  conclusions  upon  structure.  But  the  anatomy  of  many 
sensory  organs,  like  those  of  smell  and  taste,  is  by  no  means  so 
characteristic  that  it  alone  is  suflicient  to  determine  the  physio- 
logical significance. 

Tactile  Organs — The  skin  of  animals  functions  as  a  tactile 
organ,  usually  over  the  whole  area,  although  not  everywhere  with 
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equal  intensity.  Prominent  parte,  like  the  tentacles  of  polyps 
and  of  m&ny  Worms,  the  antennss  of  arthropods  and  the  snails, 
need  only  mention.  Special  epithelial  cells  with  stiff  hairs  pro- 
jecting above  the  sur&ce,  the  tactile  bristles  or  tactile  hairs,  are 


Fio.  TT.— Skin  of  an  <D Beat  with  an  orrilnar;  balr<h)Bnd  a  taottle  hair(t);  n.  nerve; 

«,  MnsoTy  oell:  t,  epitheUum;  e,  cuticle.   (After  vom  Ratb.) 
Fia.  TS.— Vater-Paclnlan  cnrpuKcle  or  the  mesentery  o' a  cat.   o,  axis  cylinder: /.fat  i 

g,  blood-vessel;  i,  inner  bulb;  h.  capsule  nitb  nuclei;  n.  medullated  nerve-nure. 

tactile  (fig.  i7).  Only  in  tlic  vertebrates  do  the  nerves  of  touch 
terminate  in  specially  modified  end  organs  (Vater- Pacinian  cor- 
puscles, corpuscles  of  Meissner,  etc.,  fig.  78);  these  usually  lie 
under  the  epithelium. 

Organs  of  Smell  and  of  Taste  are  accurately  known  only  in 
vertebrates.  The  olfactory  organ  of  fishes  consists  of  two  small 
pits  in  the  skin,  above  or  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

In  the  air-breathing  vertebrates  this  pair  of  pits  which  here 
also  arise  from  the  skin  are  taken  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  two 
respirator)'  canals  leading  from  the  outside  to  the  pharynx.  Now 
since  thu  olfactory  cells  distributed  in  these  pits  (fig.  37,  0)  are 
frequently  characterized  by  bundles  of  olfactory  hairs,  while  the 
surrounding  epithelium  is  often  ciliated,  one  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  organs  of  smell  seneory  orgrins  of  invertebrates  (e.g.,  medusas, 
cephalopods),  which  have  the  form  of  ciliated  pits  and  lie  near  the 
respiratory  apparatus  (e.g.,  the  osphradium  of  molluscs).  Yet 
there  are  cxce])tionB.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
arthropods  the  antennse  probably  serve  for  smelling.  Here  the 
sensory  percejitiou  can  be  connected  only  with  certain  modified 
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hairs,  the  olfactory  tubalee  of  the  Crustacea  and  the  olfactory 
cones  of  insects.  In  a  similar  way  certain  neive'end  organs  in 
the  region  of  the  mouth  are  considered  as  organs  of  taste,  since  the 
taste  organs  of  vertebrates,  the  so-called  taste  bnds,  are  abundant 
in  the  mouth  cavity,  especially  on  the  tongue- 
Organs  of  Hearing  and  of  Sight  are  called  the  higher  sense- 
organs,  because  they  are  of  much  greater  importance  for  the 
totality  of  our  perceptions  than  the  other  organs,  since  they  fur- 
nish sensations  which  are  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  much 
more  definite.  Ears  and  eyes  have  therefore  a  complicated  and 
characteristic  structure,  which  renders  them  easily  recognizable 
by  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  certain  structures  accessory  to 
their  functions. 

History  of  the  Auditory  Organs.— The  auditory  organs  of 
vertebrates  and  of  most  of  the  other  animal  groups  can  he  traced 
back  to  a  simple  fundamental  form,  the  auditory  vesicle  (fig.  70). 


This  has  an  epithelial  wall,  a  fluid  contents,  the  endolymph,  and 
an  anditory  ossicle  or  otolith,  formed  from  a  single  or  from  several 
fused  auditory  concretions.  In  some  instances  the  otoliths,  to  the 
number  of  thousands,  may  remain  separate.  In  a  definite  region 
of  the  epithelial  wall  the  cells  are  developed  into  the  crista 
acustica,  the  auditory  ridge;  they  are  in  connexion  with  tlie 
auditory  nerve  and  bear  the  auditory  hairs  projecting  into  the 
endolymph.  The  otoliths  themselves  are  concretions  of  carbonate 
or  of  phosphate  of  lime  (exceptionally  in  Mysis  of  fluoride  of 
calcium).  They  usually  float  free  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle,  and 
are  often  held  in  place  by  bundles  of  cilia  which  project  from  the 
non-sensitive  epithelial  cells. 
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Auditory  Pit. — Every  auditory  vesicle  develops  from  a  pitlike 
invagination  of  the  skin,  and  consequently  is  for  a  time  an  auditory 
pit.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  animals  the  organ 
has  stopped  at  the  lower  stage  of  development;  for  example,  the 
crayfish  has  an  open  auditory  pit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
auditory  vesicle  may  develop  a  complicated  system  of  cavities  as 
in  mammals  (fig.  80),  where  it  is  divided  by  a  constriction  into 
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Fia.  80.— Diasram  of  the  human  labyrinth.  L^  utriculus  with  the  semicircular 
canals;  S^  sacculus  connected  with  the  cochlea  (O  by  the  canalis  reuniens;  R, 
recessus  labyrinth!;  1',  blind  sac  of  the  cochlea;  JT,  apex  of  the  cochlea. 

the  sacculus  and  the  utriculus.  The  sacculus  is  provided  with  a 
spirally-wound  blind  sac,  the  cochlea,  the  utriculus  with  the  three 
semicircular  canals.  In  addition  there  is  formed  in  the  mammals, 
as  also  in  most  vertebrates,  a  sound-conducting  apparatus,  so  that 
the  auditory  organ  acquires  an  extremely  complicated  structure. 

Other  Forms  of  Auditory  Organs. — Since  there  are  animals 
without  auditory  vesicles  which  hear  well,  like  the  spiders  and 
insects,  we  must  assume  that  there  are  auditory  organs  which  are 
formed  after  another  type.  Still  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
these  except  in  the  case  of  the  tympanal  auditory  organs  of  the 
grasshoppers  (which  compare). 

Function  of  the  Semicircular  Canals.  —  Experiments  upon 
representatives  of  the  most  diverse  classes  of  vertebrates  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  three  semicircular  canals,  standing  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  are  organs  of  equilibrium,  for,  after 
these  canals  are  destroyed,  the  animals  begin  to  stagger  and  lose 
their  balance.  It  is  probable  that  in  fishes  this  is  the  sole  function 
of  the  labyrinth;  for  it  has  not  been  determined  that  fishes  hear. 
Starting  from  this  assumption,  recent  investigators  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  auditory  vesicles  of  invertebrated  animals  are 
exclusively,  or  at  least  largely,  organs  of  equilibration.  This  would 
explain  the  otoliths,  for  these  bodies,  of  relatively  large  specific 
gravity,  would  affect  the  crista  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
position  of  equilibrium  of  the  body.  Statoliths  would  thus  be  a 
better  name. 
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The  Eye  is  in  all  auimalB  reco^ized  by  the  character  of  the 
eensory  epithelium,  the  retina.  Thie  always  has  a  large  amount 
of  pigment  which  Ilea  either  in  the  Beneory  cells  or  in  special  cells 
arranged  between  or  behind  them.  The  simplest-formed  eye, 
therefore,  appears  as  a  sharply  circumscribed  pigment-spot  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  skin,  provided  with  nerves,  commonly  also  with 
a  lens  (fig.  81). 

Rods  and  Cones. — The  sensory  cell  itself  bears  usDally  at  its 
peripheral  end  a  process,  the  rhabdom.  This  is  a  cuticular  struc- 
ture, probably  serving  to  collect  the 
rays  of  light  and  thus  to  stimulate  the 
cell,  and  has,  particularly  in  the  verte- 
brates, a  complicated  structnTe,  each 
rhabdom  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  portion.  Here  can  be  frequently 
diBtinguished  two  kinds  of  rhabdoms, 
rods  and  cones  (fig.  82). 

The  Optic  Ganglion. — Before  the 
optic  nerve  divides  into  the  separate 
visual   cells  it    forms    a  swelling,   the 


Fio.  81.  Fio.  82. 

Fto.  St.— Ocellus  (oc)  of  a  meduu  ( Lictta  koOUheri)  with  lens  (1). 

'^  *?;~^°'"'.  "*'"*-.  (A'ter  Gegenbaur.)  P.  plKmenHayen  E.  layerof  mnsorr 
cells:  O  optic  ranglion;  1,  llmilans  interna:  S,  nerve-llbre  laysra:  »,  gftngllon- 
cells:  i,  inner  reticular  layer,  6,  Inner  granular  layor:  8.  outer  reticular  layer;  T, 
y^T^fT^S"^  ■*'"=  ^  llmitanseilemaiB,  rods  and  oonea;  10.  tapMum  nigrum: 

optic  ganglion,  which  either  lies  as  a  detached  body  ontside  of  the 
eye,  or  is  united  with  the  retina  into  a  connected  whole.     The 
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considerable  thickness  of  the  vertebrate  retina  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  includes  the  optic  ganglion.  The  parts  (fig.  82)  called 
reticular  layers,  inner  granular  layer,  ganglion  cells,  and  nerve- 
fibre  layer,  constitute  the  optic  ganglion;  the  layer  of  visual  cells 
consists  only  of  the  outer  granular  layer  and  the  connected  rods 
and  cones.  The  outer  granules  are  the  nuclei  of  the  visual  cells 
to  which  rods  and  cones  belong. 

Accessory  Structures. — The  eye  may  be  further  complicated 
by  special  refractive  bodies  (cornea,  lens,  vitreous  body)  which 
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^la.  83.— Horizontal  Rection  through  the  human  eye.  (After  Arlt,  from  Hat8chek.> 
K,  epithelium  of  the  cornea  (conjunctiva):  C,  cornea;  i?/l.  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye;  i,  iris;  hA^  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  Z,  zonula  Zinnii;  0«,  ora  8er> 
rata;  Sc,  sclerotic  coat ;  Ch,  choroidea;  R^  retina;  p,  papilla  of  optic  nerve;  rn, 
macula  lutea,  area  of  most  distinct  vision;  FO,  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  A'O, 
optic  nerve;  C\  arteria  centralis;  Cc^  corpus  ciliare;  X,  lens;  Cr,  vitreous  body. 

concentrate  the  light  in  order  to  cast  an  image  upon  the  retina; 
and  an  iris  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light.  Then,  too,  means  for 
nutrition  (the  choroid  coat)  and  for  protection  (sclerotic  coat) 
must  be  provided.  If  all  these  parts  be  present,  a  structure  results 
such  as  is  found  in  the  squid  and  in  the  vertebrates  (fig.  83). 
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The  Eye  of  the  Vertebrates. — The  eye  of  the  vertebrates 
usually  is  an  approximately  spherical  body  whose  surface  is  formed 
by  a  firm  membrane.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference 
this  is  an  opaque^  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  covering,  called  the 
sclera,  or  sclerotica;  it  is  transparent  only  in  the  most  anterior 
part,  and  here  it  forms  by  its  greater  convexity  a  projecting  por- 
tion like  a  watch-glass,  the  cornea.  Internally  to  the  sclera  lies 
the  choroidea,  an  envelope  of  connective  tissue,  rich  in  pigment 
and  blood-vessels,  which,  at  the  junction  of  sclera  and  cornea,  is 
changed  into  the  iris.  The  iris,  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the  eye, 
is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  the  pupil,  an  opening  the  varying  size 
of  which  regulates  the  amount  of  light.  Next  internal  to  the 
choroid  follows  a  layer  of  black  cells,  the  iajjetum  nigrvm  (pig- 
mented epithelium),  and  finally  the  retina  itself,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  which  enters  the  eye  at  the  hinder  part.  The 
tapetum  nigrum  and  the  retina  arise  together,  and  hence  both  end 
at  the  edge  of  the  pupil,  although  the  retina  loses  its  nervous 
character  at  the  ora  serrata,  some  distance  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  iris. 

The  cavity  of  the  eye  is  completely  filled  by  the  vitreous  hocly^ 
aqveous  humor,  and  the  lens.  For  vision  the  lens  is  the  most 
important,  since,  next  to  the  cornea,  it  influences  most  the  course 
of  the  rays  of  light.  It  lies  behind  the  iris,  fixed  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  choroidea,  which  here  is  changed  into  the  ciliary 
process.  In  front  of  it  is  a  serous  fluid,  the  aqueous  humor,  partly 
in  the  so  called  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  between  the  lens 
and  iris,  partly  in  the  anterior  chamber,  between  the  iris  and 
cornea.  The  single,  larger  cavity  behind  the  lens  is  filled  up  by 
a  jelly-like  mass  of  tissue,  the  vitreous  body.  The  image  formed 
on  the  retina  is  inverted. 

The  Various  Types  of  Eyes. — Between  the  simple  pigment- 
spot  and  the  highly  organized  vertebrate  eye  are  many  transitional 
stages:  pigment-spots  with  lens  and  vitreous  body,  with  enveloping 
and  nourishing  coverings,  etc.  The  faceted  eye  of  insects  and 
Crustacea  shows  a  special  type  of  development,  described  later 
under  the  Arthropoda. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT   POINTS   OF   ORGANOLOGY. 

1.  Organs  are  composed  of  tissues,  and  by  their  environment 
are  led  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  definite  shape  and  to  the 
performance  of  a  single  function;   consequently  every  organ  is 
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characterized  morphologically  (according  to  its  structure  and  its 
relations)  and  physiologically  (according  to  its  function). 

2.  Organs  of  different  animals  may  be  physiologically  equiva- 
lent^  afMlogous  organs  (i.e.^  with  similar  functions). 

3.  Organs  of  different  animals  may  be  morphologically  equiva- 
leuty  hoTfiologovs  (developing  in  similar  relations). 

4.  In  the  comparison  of  the  organs  of  two  animals  three 
possibilities  become  evident. 

a.  They  may  be  at  the  same  time  homologous  and  analogous. 

b.  They  may  be  homologous,  but  not  analogous  (swim-bladder 
of  fishes,  lungs  of  mammals). 

c.  They  may  be  analogous,  but  not  homologous  (gills  of  fishes, 
lungs  of  mammals). 

5.  Organs  are  divided  into  animal  and  vegetative. 

6.  Animal  functions  are  those  which  are  not  completely  foreign 
to  plants,  but  are  only  slightly  developed  in  them;  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  they  undergo  an  increase  and  become 
characteristic. 

7.  Vegetative  functions  are  developed  with  equal  completeness, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  in  plants  and  animals. 

8.  To  the  animal  organs  belong  the  organs  of  motion  and 
sensation,  such  as  the  muscles,  the  sense-organs,  the  nervous 
system. 

9.  To  the  vegetative  organs  belong  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction. 

10.  Under  nvtrition,  in  the  widest  sense,  are  included  not  only 
the  taking  in  and  digestion  of  food  and  drink,  but  also  the  taking 
in  of  oxygen  (respiration),  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  removal  of  matter  which  has  become  useless. 

11.  With  nutrition,  therefore,  are  concerned  not  only  the 
digestive  tract  and  its  accessory  glands,  but  also  the  organs  of 
respiration,  the  blood-vascular  system,  and  the  excretory  organs 
(kidneys). 

12.  The  male  and  female  sexual  organs  serve  for  reproduction. 

13.  The  male  and  female  organs  may  occur  in  different  indi- 
viduals (diosciotis),  or  both  may  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
animal  {hermaphroditic), 

14.  The  highest  degree  of  hermaphroditism  is  attained  when 
one  and  the  same  gland  (the  hermaphroditic  gland)  gives  rise  to 
both  eggs  and  spermatozoa. 

15.  Very  often  the  sexual  organs  and  the  ducts  from  the 
kidneys  are  closely  united;  we  then  speak  of  a  urogenital  system. 
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TV.  Promokphology,  or  Study  op  the  Fundamental  Fobms. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies. — Tlie  structure  of  the  individual 
animal  reets  upon  the  regular  combination  of  differently-function- 
ing organs.  The  organs  thus  assume  a  relation  to  one  another 
which  is  definite  for  each  animal  group,  or  varies  only  in  subordi- 
nate ways.  If  the  various  groups  be  compared  with  reference  to 
the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  parts,  there  appear  a  few 
fundamental  forms  which  play  a  r61e  in  morphology  similar  to  that 
of  the  fundamental  forms  of  crystals  in  mineralogy.  But  we  must 
not  carry  this  comparison  too  far,  and  attempt  to  compare  the 
study  of  the  fundamental   forms,  the  promorphology,  of  animals 


vaterspooBe.  (After Hui ley.)   a.  supsrScikl Uycr 
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with  crystallography  As  of  equal  value.  A  crystal  is  a  maas  made 
up  of  similar  parts;  its  form  is  the  necessary  and  immediate  result 
of  the  chemico-physica]  constitution  of  its  molecules.  A  direct 
connection  of  this  kind  between  molecular  structure  and  funda- 
mental form  does  not,  and  cannot,  exist  in  the  organism,  since 
each  organ  is  composed  of  many  chemical  combinations.  Conse- 
quently there  ia  lacking  also  the  mathematical  regularity  which 
occnrs  in  crystals.  Even  in  the  case  of  animals  which  have  the 
greatest  regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  their  parts  there  Js  not 
an  entire  conformity  to  the  demands  of  the  fundamental  form,  so 
that  we  are  compelled  to  ignore  certain  greater  or  less  variations. 
If,  for  example,  we  call  man  bilaterally  symmetrical,  we  overlook 
not  only  the  slight  asymmetry  of  a  nose  awry,  etc.,  but  also  what 
is  more  important — that  the  liver  has  been  pushed  to  the  right. 
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the  heart  to  the  left;  and  that  the  digestive  tract  throughout  its 
entire  course  runs  asymmetrically. 


Fio.  SS.— Hallimima  erii 
cftl  Bkelebia :  ek.  c 


"uscleftnthe". 
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Symmetry. — Now,  according  to  the  three  dimensions  of  space, 
we  can  pass  three  axes,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  through  tlie 
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body  of  an  animal,  and  np  to  a  certain  degree  maj  characterize  it 
according  to  the  nature  of  these  axes;  further,  we  maj  characterize 
it  according  to  the  planes  by  which  it  can  be  symmetrically  halved, 
the  planes  of  eymmetry.  Thus  wo  find  the  following  fundamental 
forms: 

1.  Anaxiul,  asymmetrical,  irregular,  or  amorphous  funda- 
mental form  (fig.  84). 

i.  Ilomaxial,  symmetrical  in  all  directions,  spherical  fuiida- 
mental  form  (fig.  85). 

3.  llonaxial,  radially  symmetrical  (fig.  8C). 

4.  Simple  heteraxial,  biradially  symmetrical  (figs.  87,  88). 

5.  Double  heteraxial,  bilaterally  symmetrical  (fig.  89)/ 

1.  Anaxial  or  agyminetrical  animals,  so  callKl,  are  those  in  wbicl)  (he 
arrangemeat  of  parts  is  not  regularly   Je- 

fioed  in  au;  direction  or  space,  and  they 
therefore  may  grow  irregularly  in  any  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  fixed  central  point,  and 
there  ia  no  possibility  o(  running  d^niU 
axes  through  the  body  or  of  dividing  it  into 
symmetrical  parts.  (Many  sponges  and 
many  Prolozoa.) 

2.  Homaxial  or  tpherical  animals  have 
the  sphere  as  their  fundamental  form ;  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  arranged  concentri- 
cally around  a  fixed  central  point,  so  that 
any  number  of  axes  and  planes  of  symmetry 
can  be  passed  through  it;  that  is  to  say. 
nil  lines  and  planes  vhich  run  through  the 

central  point  of  the  apliere.  (A  few  spheri-  Fio.87.-IHnKramofanactinlftn 
cal  Prolo«w.  chicHy  radioh.rians.)  'siSS'vi^w^^'Sdlc'JurtSth*. 

3.  Monaxial  or  radial  symmetry  is  nmch-lenBthened  main  axis. 
brought  about,  it  growth  go' on  in  a  definite  direction,  and  correspond- 
ingly also  if  t-he  formation  of  organs  take  place  in  directions  other  llniii 
perpendicular  to  this.  The  line  which  marks  this  direction  of  growrh  is 
the  main  axis,  in  distinction  from  the  accessory  axes  or  radii,  which  are 
all  similar  to' each  other.  The  main  axis  can  be  determined,  t)ecauBe  it  is 
longer  or  shorter  tlian  the  accessory  axes  ;  but  it  may  also  be  of  tlie  same 
length  and  still  be  entirely  distinct,  since  it  contains  certain  orgnns  (e.g., 
tlie  mouth-opening)  which  are  lacking  in  llie  other  planes.  In  radially 
symmetrical  animals  the  same  organs  are  always  present  in  greater  num- 
tier  and  are  distributed  regularly  around  the  main  axis  in  the  direction  of 
tHe  radii.  Through  such  an  animal  a  great  number  of  sections  can  be 
made,  which  pass  through  the  long  axi^s  and  halve  tlie  l)ody  symmetri- 
cally. If  we  cut  the  animal  in  the  direction  of  all  the  possible  planes  of 
symmetry,  we  obtain  pieces  which,  in  essential  points,  are  similarly  con- 
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structed.    Great  groaps  of  aniiuHls,  as  most  cchiiiodeTms  and  ccelenter- 
ates,  are  more  or  less  completely  rafiially  symmetrical. 

4  and  S.  The  next  two  fundameatal  forma  bave  in  common  the  fact 
that  three  unequal  asea  perpeudicular  to  each  other  are  distinguishable  ; 
these  may  be  designated  as  the  main  axis,  the  transrerse  aiiis,  and  the 
sagittal  axis:  this  is  the  case  if,  leaviog  the  main  axis  out  of  considera- 
tion, an  arrangement  of  organs  occur  different  in  the  sagittal  direction 
from  that  in  the  transverse  direction— if  organs  lie  in  the  former  which 


Fio.  «*.— Cro«»-seoHon  of  a — , 

which  arc  at  tha  same  time  ends  ol  the  sagittal  aila,  which  marks  one  pla: 
nmmetry  of  the  body,  while  the  aeoond  atands  perpendicular  to  It ;  J-JV 
clea  of  paired  aepta  of  flrat  to  fourth  order. 

are  Inching  in  the  latter  or  the  reverse.  There  are  then,  if  we  take  Jnio 
consideration  the  dissimilarity  of  the  axes,  two  possible  planes  of  sym- 
metry ;  the  animal  can  be  symmetrically  divided,  (1)  if  the  division  passes 
through  the  main  and  transverse  axes,  (3)  if  it  passes  through  the  main 
aod-tbe  sagittal  axes.  Such  biradiaUy  symmtlrieal  animals  are  the 
ctenophores,  actinians  (figs.  67,  88),  and  corals. 

BlUteral  Symmetry.— If  now  we  further  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the 
sagittal  axes  become  untike,  that  at  one  end  are  organs  quil«  differeut 
from  those  of  the  oilier,  we  then  reach  the  most  usual  form,  bilateral 
gymmetry.  The  dissimilar  ends  of  the  sagittal  axes  are  called  'dorsal' 
and  '  ventral,'  and  further  the  terras  '  riglit '  and  '  left '  are  given  to  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  axis;  n  bilaterally  symmetrical  animal  can  bo 
divided  symmetrically  into  aright  and  a  left  half  by  one  plane,  the  median, 
passing  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  sagittal  axis  ;  a  frontal  sec- 
tion (a  section  through  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  axes)  always  gives 
dissimilar  parts,  dorsal  and  ventral  sides. 


PROMORPnOLOOT. 


tlQ.  89:— CroM-BootloD  of  a  flsb  pualDB  tbroash  Qm  fore  limbs.  DV,  laglttKl  kiIb; 
AJ^  trkDBverse  Kils;  a.  noraol  sortai :  c,  body  ravlty ;  d.  gut;  ch,  DotochoTd;  0, 
Bhoalder-Klrdle ;  h.  heart;  m,  muKlM;  n,  uiMrlor  «ad  of  the  kid  nay  i  :  p,  peH. 
Mrdlam;  oi>.  neural  aroh;  uo,  hnnial  arch ;  r.  spinal  cord. 

Antlmeres  and  HettmerM. — The  Byminetrical  parts  of  an 
animal  are  called  antimeres;  each  antimere  has  organs  which  occnr 
likewise  in  its  adjacent  antimere.  The  right  arm  of  man  corre- 
sponds to  the  left,  the  right  eye  to  the  left,  etc;  the  same  organs 
are  repeated  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  axis.  Freqaently, 
however,  the  repetition  of  organs  occurs  not  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  transverse  siie,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis. 
Thns  the  hody  is  made  up  not  only  of  symmetrical  parts,  the 
antimeres,  bnt  also  of  similar  parts  placed  one  behind  the  other, 
the  metameret. 

Internal  and  External  Metamerism. — Metamerism  or  tegmen- 
iation  is  epoken  of  when  the  body  of  an  animal  consists  of 
nnmerons  segments  or  metameres  (consult  fig.  fi9).  Very  often 
it  is  recognizable  externally — when,  for  instance,  the  limits  of  the 
segments  are  marked  on  the  surface  by  constrictions  (arthropods 
and  annelids).  But  this  external  metamerism  may  he  entirely 
lacking,  and  the  metamerism  find  expression  only  internally  in 
the  serial  succession  of  organs,  in  metameric  or  segmental  arrange- 
ment. Han,  for  example,  is  segmented  only  internally;  in  his 
skeleton  there  are  numerons  similar  parts,  the  vertebne,  which 
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follow  one  another  in  the  long  axis.  In  fishes  the  musculature  also 
is  made  up  of  numerous  muscle  segments,  as  any  one  can  readily 
see  hy  examining  a  cooked  fish.  In  the  case  of  the  externally 
segmented  earthworm  also,  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
vascular  arches,  the  nephridia  or  segmental  organs,  the  sctse,  and 
the  septa  of  the  body  cavity  are  repeated  metamerically. 

Homonomous  and  Heteronomous  Metamerism. — The  examples 
mentioned  are  well  adapted  for  illustrating  the  different  forms,  the 
homonomous  and  the  heteronomouSy  of  metamerism.  The  earth- 
worm is  homonomously  metameric,  because  the  single  segments  are 
much  alike  in  structure,  and  only  slight  differences  exist  between 
the  anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the  genital  segments.  Man  and 
all  vertebrates,  on  the  contrary,  are  heteronomously  metameric, 
because  the  successive  segments,  in  spite  of  many  points  of  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  have  become  very  unlike.  The  segments 
of  the  head  have  an  importance,  for  the  organism  as  a  whole,  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  neck,  the  thorax,  or  the  tail.  A 
division  of  labor  has  taken  place  among  the  segments  of  an 
heteronomous  animal. 

Heteronomy  and  Homonomy. — The  distinction  between  heter- 
onomy  and  homonomy  is  of  great  physiological  interest.  The 
more  different  the  segments  of  an  animal  become  the  more 
dependent  they  are  upon  one  another  in  order  to  bo  able  to  func- 
tion normally;  so  much  has  the  whole  become  unified  that  the 
single  parts  can  live  only  while  the  continuity  is  maintained.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  connexion  between  the  parts  be  less  intimate, 
they  are  more  similar,  and  the  more  able  to  exist  after  separation 
from  one  another.  This  is  most  beautifully  shown  in  instances  of 
mutilation.  It  has  been  observ^ed  that  when  many  species  of 
Lumbricidae  are  cut  in  two  each  part  not  only  lives  on  by  itself,  but 
it  even  regenerates-  the  part  which  is  lacking;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  thing  is  done  to  a  heteronomously  segmented 
animal,  either  death  immediately  ensues,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  vertebrates,  or  the  parts  live  for  a  short  time  a  hopeless 
existence,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of  frogs,  snakes,  insects,  etc. 
In  metamerism  a  phenomenon  is  repeated  which  obtains  widely  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  contributes  towards  its  higher  develop- 
ment; first  there  is  a  reduplication  of  pai'ts,  then  a  division  of 
labor,  so  that  the  final  result  is  a  whole  composed  of  many  parts, 
yet  uniformly  organized. 
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II.  GENERAL  EMBRYOLOGY. 

Origin  of  Organisms. — Since  the  development  of  every  indi- 
vidnal  begins  with  an  act  of  generation,  the  ways  by  which  new 
organisms  may  arise  shonld  be  mentioned  first  in  this  chapter. 
If  we  wish  to  limit  ourselves  to  that  which  has  been  actually 
observed,  we  must  still  cling  to  the  old  expression  of  the  renowned 
Harvey,  **  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo,^'  and  modifying  it  somewhat  say, 
Omne  vivnm  e  vivo:  that  every  living  organism  is  derived  from 
another  living  organism.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  mode  of 
origin  which  has  been  termed  tocogony,  or  generation  by  parents. 
The  great  importance  which  the  question  of  generation  without 
parents,  or  spontaneous  generation,  has  obtained  through  the 
evolution  theory  renders  a  consideration  of  this  question  necessary 
at  this  point. 

I.  Generatio  Spontanea,  Abcheoony. 

Theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation. — The  old  zoologists,  even  AristoUa 
himself,  believetl  that  many  animals,  including  even  highly  organized 
forms,  like  frogs  and  tnost  insects,  arose  by  spontaneous  generation  from 
the  mud.  Not  until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  did  this 
doctrine  find  energetic  opponents,  in  Spallanzani,  Francesco  Bedi,  R5sel 
voQ  Rosen hof,  Swammerdam,  and  others,  who  endeavored  to  prove 
experimentally  that  all  animals  lay  eggs  which  must  be  fertilized  by  the 
spermatozoon  in  order  to  develop  further.  By  their  convincing  investi- 
gations the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  was  driven  into  the  realm 
of  the  lower  animals.  Here  it  found  a  new  foundation  in  the  occurrence 
of  parasites  inside  of  animals  which,  at  the  beginning  of  their  life,  without 
doubt  must  have  been  free  from  these  internal  inhabitants.  Parasitolo- 
gists maintained  that  the  parasites  arose  quite  anew  from  the  superfluous 
phistic  material  of  their  host.  At  last,  by  a  series  of  epoch-making 
researches,  the  way  was  discovered  by  which  the  young  of  the  parasite, 
developing  from  eggs,  find  their  way  into  the  body  of  their  host.  It  was 
until  recently  considered  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation 
that,  after  a  time,  animal  and  plant  life  (unicellular  organisms,  infusorian 
animalcules,  etc.)  appears  in  water  supposed  to  contain  no  living  thing 
whatever ;  further,  that  organic  fluids  became  foul  by  the  development  of 
the  lowest  of  the  plants,  the  bacteria.  At  present  we  know  that  in  all 
these  cases  germs  of  organisms,  carried  about  by  the  air,  are  the  cause  of 
the  new  development  of  life.  If  the  germs  be  killed  by  heating  the 
glass  and  boiling  the  fluid,  and  if  by  suitable  means  the  entrance  of  new 
germs  be  prevented,  then  such  a  *  sterilized  fluid  *  remains  permanently 
unchanged.  It  has  been  found,  indeed,  that  spores,  particularly  of  bac- 
teria, have  an  extreme  power  of  resistance,  and  in  many  cases  must  be 
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boiled  more  than  ten  minutes  before  they  are  destroyed.  As  the  final 
result  of  all  the  recent  experiments  and  observations  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  present  existence  of  spontaneous  generation  is  not  proved.  Now 
the  question  is,  With  what  right  can  one  conclude  that  spontaneous  gene- 
ration neither  occurs  nor  has  ever  occurred  ? 

First  Origin  of  Life.— Whoever,  in  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
astronomy,  adopts  the  view  that  our  earth  was  at  one  time  in  a  molten 
condition  and  has  gradually  cooled,  must  assume  that  life  on  the  earth 
has  not  existed  from  eternity,  but  at  some  time  has  had  its  beginning. 
If  he  wish  to  base  his  explanation,  not  upon  a  supernatural  act  of  crea- 
tion, nor  upon  hypotheses,  like  that  of  the  transference  of  living  germs 
from  other  worlds  through  the  agency  of  meteors,  there  is  left  only  the 
hypothesis  tbat,  according  to  the  generally  prevailing  and  still  to  be 
observed  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  sulphur  have  been  brought  together  to  produce  living 
substance.  This  process  is  called  spontaneotis  generation.  If  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  which  are  now  combined  in  a  stable  manner  in 
organisms  were  formerly  unstable,  the  conditions  for  the  origin  of  organic 
compounds,  through  whose  wider  combination  life  would  be  possible,  may 
have  been  more  favorable.  Thtis  the  hypothesis  of  the  first  origin  of  life 
through  spontaneotis  generation  is  carried  to  a  logical  postulate. 

But  the  postulate  cannot  be  extended  to  affirm  that  spontaneous  gen- 
eration must  even  now  exist.  Since  there  are  neither  observations  nor 
convincing  theoretical  considerations  for  such  a  view,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  discuss  the  objections  here. 

II.  Generation  by  Parents,  or  Tocoqony. 

As  mentioned  above^  we  shall  deal  here  only  with  those  methods 
of  reproduction  which  have  actually  been  observed,  i.e.,  generation 
by  parents.  These  methods  fall  mainly  into  two  great  groups, 
asexual  and  sexual  generation,  monogony  and  amphigonyy  to  which 
may  be  added  a  third  group,  a  combination  of  these  two  methods 
of  reproduction. 

a.  Asexual  Reproduction.     Monogony, 

Monogony  Defined. — The  chief  characteristic  of  asexual  repro- 
duction is  the  fact  that  for  it  only  a  single  organism  is  necessary. 
But  since,  in  certain  modes  of  sexual  reproduction  (herma- 
phroditism, parthenogenesis),  this  also  holds  true,  further  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  Asexual  reproduction  must  be  a  result  of  the 
grovdih  of  the  organism.  This  growth  may  be  general  and  result 
in  an  equal  growth  of  all  parts;  or  it  may  be  local  and  consequently 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  outgrowth  in  the  region  of  greatest 
increase.  In  the  first  case  division  takes  place,  in  the  latter 
budding. 
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Diyision. — In  the  case  of  division  (c/.  figs.  119,  122,  145)  an 
animal  separates  into  two  or  more  equivalent  parts,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  distinguish  the  mother  and  the  daughter  animal; 
for  the  original  animal  has  completely  disappeared  in  the  young 
generation.  The  division  is  commonly  a  transverse  one,  in  which 
the  plane  of  division  stands  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
animal;  less  common  is  longitudinal  division,  rarest  is  oblique 
division  (the  plants  of  division  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis,  or  forming  an  acute  angle  with  it). 

Budding. — In  the  case  of  budding,  the  products  are  unequal. 
One  animal  maintains  the  identity  of  the  mother  animal;  on  the 
contrary,  the  bud,  the  outgrowth  caused  by  local  increase,  appears 
as  a  new  formation,  as  the  daughter  individual.  Yet  the  differ- 
ence between  division  and  budding  is  bridged  by  intermediate 
conditions;  for,  if  we  start  with  binary  division,  this  will  approach 
budding  in  the  same  degree  as  the  division  products  become 
unlike,  so  that  the  one  takes  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  a 


Fio.  M.— ^,  Hydra  griaea  in  optical  section  with  a  bud  ;  alBO  B,  first  stage  of  a  bud. 
en,  entoderm;  e«,  ectoderm;  «,  supporting  lamella;  t\  tentacle  of  the  mother  ani- 
mal; V\  tentacle  of  the  bud;  m,  stomach;  o,  mouth. 


bud,  the  other  retaining  the  character  of  the  mother  organism. 
Such  transitions  are  chiefly  possible  in  the  case  of  terminal 
budding  J  where  the  buds  appear  at  one  end  of  the  main  axis  of  the 
maternal  organism.  The  character  of  budding  is,  on  the  contrary, 
unmistakable  if  the  buds  arise  as  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  mother 
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(fig.  90),  or  if  from  tlie  same  mother  numerous  buds  are  simul- 
taneously cut  off  (lateral  and  multiple  budding)  (compare  fig.  20). 

/>.  Sexual  Reproduction :  Amphigony. 

Amphigony  Defined. — For  sexual  reproduction  two  animals  are 
commonly  necessary,  a  female  and  a  male;  the  reproductive  cells 
— the  eggs — of  one  must  be  fertilized  by  the  reproductive  cells — 
the  spermatozoa — of  the  other,  and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  of 
giving  rise  to  a  new  organism.  Now,  since  there  are  hermaph- 
roditic animals  which  produce  simultaneously  eggs  and  sperma- 
tozoa, and  since  with  many  of  them  at  least  the  possibility  of 
self-fertilization  has  been  demonstrated,  it  becomes  cleiir  that  the 
emphasis  in  the  definition  of  sexual  reproduction  must  be  laid,  not 
upon  the  individual,  but  upon  the  sexual  products.  Consequently 
the  essential  point  of  sexual  reproduction  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
union  of  male  and  female  sexual  cells. 

Parthenogenesis  and  Pedogenesis. — This  explanation  is  appli- 
cable to  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  namely,  to  all  cases 
where  the  term  sexual  reproduction  can  be  applied.  Still,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
instances  that  two  modes  of  reproduction  formerly  considered  as 
monogony,  parthenogenesis  and  paedogenesis,  must  be  regarded  as 
special  modifications  of  sexual  reproduction,  although  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  are  not  strictly  satisfied.  In  both  cases  the 
eggs  develop  on  account  of  some  peculiar  internal  stimulus, 
without  the  ocrurrencc  of  fertilization  hy  spermatozoa.  In  case  of 
pcedogenesis  there  is  the  additional  circumstance  that  reproduction 
is  accomplished  by  animals  which  have  not  completed  their  normal 
development;  for  example,  the  larvae  of  certain  flies  reproduce 
before  they  have  passed  through  the  pupal  stage  and  become  flies. 
Paedogenesis  consequently  is  parthenogenesis  in  an  immature 
organism. 

Parthenogenesis  and  Typical  Amphigony. — Some  have  at- 
tempted to  exclude  parthenogenesis  from  sexual  reproduction  by 
claiming  that  those  eggs  which  develop  parthenogenetically  are 
pseudova,  structures  which  are  not  actual  eggs.  This  view  is 
absolutely  untenable  in  view  of  the  proof  that  the  *  pseudova* 
arise  just  like  ordinary  eggs  and  develop  like  them,  since  they 
cleave  and  form  germ-layers.  The  equivalence  of  parthenogenetic 
eggs  to  those  which  are  fertilized  is  best  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
bee,  where  similar  cells  give  rise  to  a  female  or  a  male  insect 
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according  as  they  are  or  are  not  furnished  by  the  queen  during 
oviposition  with  a  spermatozoon.  Parthenogenesis  is,  therefore, 
not  an  asexual  reproduction  which  was  antecedent  to  sexual  repro- 
duction, but  rather  a  reproduction  which  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  sexual;  it  is  a  sexual  reproduction  in  which  a  degeneration 
of  fertilization  has  taken  place.  Such  facts  show  that,  for  the 
essential  point  of  sexual  reproduction,  fertilization  (the  entrance 
of  the  spermatozoon)  forms  indeed  an  extremely  important,  but  a 
l>y  no  means  indispensable,  characteristic.  To  all  cases  comprised 
under  amphigony  this  definition  alone  applies:  sexual  reproduction 
iit  a  reproduction  hy  means  of  sexual  cells. 

Sexual  and  Somatic  Cells. — The  distiaction  of  sexual  cells  from  the 
asexual  reproductive  bodies,  the  parts  arising  by  division  and  budding,  is 
shown  by  their  relations  to  the  vital  processes  of  animals.  The  cells  of  a 
bud  have  had  a  share  in  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal  before  the  begin- 
ning of  reproduction;  they  were  functional  or  *  somatic'  cells.  In  the 
fresh-water  polyp  (fig.  90),  when  a  bud  arises,  the  cellular  material  em- 
ployed is  that  which  was  previously  related  to  the  mother  animal  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body  wall.  The  sexual 
cells  of  an  animal,  on  the  contrary,  are  permanently,  or  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  excluded  from  the  vital  processes,  remaining  in  a  resting  condition, 
and  conserving  their  vital  energies.  Therefore  there  are  also  lacking  in 
sexual  repro<luction  the  relations  to  growth  which  are  so  remarkable  in 
asexual  reproduction.  For,  although  very  often  sexual  reproduction  does 
not  begin  until  the  bodily  growth  is  completed,  yet  it  is  found  repeatedly 
that  animals,  as  for  example  all  fishes,  continue  to  grow  after  the  begin- 
ning of  sexual  maturity,  until  they  are  double  or  many  times  their  size  at 
that  time.  Sexual  reproduction  is  not  even  a  special  form  of  growth,  but 
a  complete  renewal  of  the  organism,  a  rejuvenescence  of  it.  This  explains 
the  important  fact  that  asexual  reproduction  is  most  common  in  the  lower 
animals  (coelenterates,  worms),  but  is  lacking  from  vertebrates,  molluscs, 
and  arthropods.  The  higher  the  organization  of  the  animal  the  more 
the  vital  energies  of  its  cells  must  be  employed  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  upon  their  functional  capacity,  and  so  the  more  necessary  is 
sexual  reproduction. 

c.   Combined  Modes  of  Reproduction. 

'  Occurrence  in  the  Same  Species. — Very  often  two  modes  of 
reproduction  occur  in  one  and  the  same  species  of  animal  side  by 
side.  Many  corals  and  worms  have  the  power  of  multiplying  by 
division  or  budding,  and  also  of  forming  eggs  and  spermatozoa; 
again,  others  have  no  asexual  reproduction,  but  their  eggs  develop 
according  to  circumstances,  either  parthenogenetically  or  after 
fertilization.  The  appearance  of  two  kinds  of  reproduction  is  very 
often  governed  by  the  fact  that  individuals  with  different  modes  of 
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reproduction  alternate  in  a  quite  definite  rhythm  with  each  other. 
Such  a  development  ia  called  alternation  of  generaiions  in  the  wider 
senae,  and  of  this  two  special  forms  are  distinguished:  meta- 
genesis, or  alternation  of  generations  in  the  narrower  sense  (pro- 
greesive  alternation  of  generations),  and  heterogony  (regressive 
alternation  of  generations). 

ProgreBsive  Alternation  of  Generations.  Uetagenesis.- — Alter- 
nation of  generations  in  the  narrower  sense,  or  metagenesis,  is  the 
alternation  of  at  least  two  generations,  of  which  one  reprodnces 
only  asexually,  by  division  or  budding,  the  other  either  exclusively, 
or  at  least  to  a  great  extent  sexually.  The  first  generation  is  called 
the  nurse,  the  second  the  sexual  animal.  The  reproduction  of 
hydromeduBffi  furnishes  the  best  example  (fig.  91).     The  nurses 


here  are  the  polyps,  which,  united  with  one  auotlicr  usually  in 
numbers  into  a  colouy,  never  produce  sexual  organs,  but  bud  sexual 
animals,  the  mediisiB.  The  medusa  are  altogether  unlike  the 
polyps,  being  much  more  highly  organized,  and  freely  motile;  only 
very  rarely  have  they  preserved  the  asexual  mode  of  reprodoction ; 
on  the  other  hand^  they  develop  eggs  and  spermatozoa,  from  which 
the  non-motile  nurses,  the  polyps,  develop.     This  example  ahowH 
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that,  in  alternation  of  generations,  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in 
the  mode  of  reproduction,  but  usually,  in  addition,  a  difference  in 
form  and  organization.  Between  polyp  and  medusa  the  difference 
is  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  these  two,  though  representatives 
of  the  same  species,  were  referred  to  quite  different  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  many  cases  the  alternation  of  generations 
may  be  still  furtlier  complicated  by  two  asexual  generations  fol- 
lowing each  other,  before  the  return  to  the  sexual  generation  takes 
place;  one  speaks  then  of  grand-nurse,  nurse,  and  sexual  animal. 
Heterogony  is  distinguished  from  metagenesis  by  the  fact  that 
the  asexual  generation  is  replaced  by  parthenogenesis.  Conse- 
quently there  alternate  animals  of  sometimes  quite  different  struc- 
ture, of  which  the  one  arises  from  fertilized,  the  other  from 
unfertilized,  eggs.  Certain  Crustacea,  the  Daphnidas,  show  heter- 
ogony in  a  typical  manner.  During  a  large  part  of  the  year  only 
females  are  found;  these  increase  parthenogenetically  by  'summer 
^ggs^y  then  males  appear  for  a  short  time;  they  fertilize  the 
'  winter  eggs/  which  now  are  formed,  from  which  again  partheno- 
genetic  generations  arise.  Very  often  heterogony  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  metagenesis,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that 
parthenogenetic  reproduction  was  regarded  as  an  asexual  mode,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  trematodcs.  The  sexually  ripe  Dlstomum 
produces  very  peculiar  sporocysts;  these  again  give  rise  partheno- 
genetically to  the  larvaB  of  Distomum,  the  cercariae.  For  a  long 
time  the  erroneous  view  was  held  that  the  cells  from  which  the 
cercarisB  arose  were  not  eggs,  but  'internal  buds,^  'germinal 
granules.'  On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  included  under 
heterogony  modes  of  reproduction  in  which  no  parthenogenesis 
whatever  occurs.  Cases  have  been  called  heterogony  when  two 
generations  which  have  only  different  forms  and  organization 
alternate.  Ascaris  nigrovenosa,  an  hermaphroditic  worm,  lives  in 
the  frog's  lungs;  it  produces  the  separate-sexed  Rhabdonema 
nigrovenostim  living  in  mud,  from  whose  eggs  the  ascarid  of  the 
frog  is  again  produced. 

GENERAL   PHENOMENA   OF   SEXUAL   REPRODUCTION. 

In  sexual  reproduction  a  series  of  developmental  processes  is 
observed  which  is  repeated  in  an  essentially  similar  manner  in  all 
multicellular  animals,  and  hence  these  should  be  spoken  of  here 
together.  They  are:  (1)  the  maturation  of  the  egg;  (2)  the 
process  of  fertilization;  (3)  the  process  of  cleavage;  (4)  the  formar 
tion  of  the  three  germ-layers. 
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1.  Maturation. 

The  egg  with  the  large  vesicular  nucleus  (germinal  vesicle) 
caunot  yet  be  fertilized;  to  render  it  capable  of  fertilization  it 
mast  undergo  a  series  of  changes — the  procesB  of  maturation, 
which  consists  in  the  replacement  of  the  germinal  vesicle  by  a 
much  smaller  egg-nucleus,  and  simultaneously  the  formation  at 
one  pole  of  the  egg  of  the  '  directive  corpuscles '  or  '  polar  bodies. ' 

Formatioii  of  the  Polar  Bodies. — The  germinal  vesicle  initiates 
the  changes,  its  walls  disappearing,  its  contents  in  part  mingling 
with  the  cytoplasm  of  the  egg,  in  part  being  employed  for  the 
formation  of  a  nuclear  spindle  (directive  spindle).  The  latter 
places  itself  with  its  asis  in  a  radius  of  the  egg  so  that  one  pole 
is  turned  towards  the  centre,  the  other  being  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  egg  (fig.  92,  a).     Now  begins  a  regular  cell-division. 


fio  9!.~SiicresBlTe  nMKes  in  the  formation  of  the  polar  bodies  of  Arttria*  Diirlnlit 
*ji, directive  eplndle:  rh>,  Qrat  polar  body;rh<.gecond  polar  body;  r^egK-nucleus 
In  proceagflt  formation. 

but  the  products  of  the  division  are  of  very  unequal  size;  the  lurgor 
part  is  the  egg,  the  smaller  quite  insignt&cant  part  is  the  ]>olar 
body  (flg.  92, .ft,  c).  The  hitter  projects  above  the  surface  carrying- 
with  it  one  half  of  the  spindle,  and  when  the  globule  is  cut  off  half 
of  the  spindle  is  included  in  it. 

T/ie  Second  Polar  Jloily. — The  part  of  the  directive  spindle 
remaining  in  the  egg  immediately  forms  a  new  spindle;  the  cell- 
budding  is  repeated  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  tlie  second  polar 
body.  As  a  result  two  small  cells  (fig.  9i,  il,  c,  f)  lie  at  one  pole 
of  the  egg,  in  many  cases  even  three,  since  during  the  formation 
of  the  second  polar  body  the  first  may  have  again  divided.  The 
part  of  the  directive  Rpindle  still  remaining  after  the  second  divi- 
sion  becomes  a  vesicular  resting  nucleus,  the  egg-nuclevf,   tho 
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characteristic^  feature  of  the  ripe  egg  capable  of  fertilization.  In 
other  words,  by  a  double  division  there  have  been  formed  from  the 
immature  egg  four  (sometimes  three)  cells,  of  which  one  has 
received  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  original  mass  of  the  cell 
and  constitutes  the  ripe  egg,  while  the  others  are  small  bodies  like 
rudimentary  eggs.  The  name  directive  corpuscles  was  given  to 
them  because  in  very  many  cases  tHeir  position  renders  possible  a 
definite  orientation  of  the  egg;  i.e.,  a  diameter,  the  long  axis,  can 
be  passed  through  the  egg,  one  end  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
directive  corpuscles.  With  reference  to  later  processes  of  develop- 
ment this  end  is  called  the  animal  pole  of  the  egg,  the  opposite 
end  the  vegetative  pole> 

Relation  between  Maturation  and  Fertilization.— In  many  cases  the 
msituration  takes  ])]nce  before  thu  entrance  of  the  sperm,  either  in  the 
oviiry  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  oviduct ;  in  many  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  ensues  a  pause  after  the  first  polar  body  has  been  formed  ;  the 
f^SS  ^^^^^  requires  the  i)enetration  of  a  spermatozoon  in  order  to  complete 
tho  further  changes,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  tlie  second  polar  body  and 
ncoiistmction  of  the  egg-nucleus.  This  dependence  of  the  last  phenomena 
of  maturation  upon  the  l>eginning  of  fertilization  led  for  a  long  time  to 
tlie  error  that  tlie  formation  of  the  polar  bodies  was  a  part  of  the  fertiliza- 
tion process  itself. 

2.  Fertilization. 

Copulation  and  Artificial  Fecundation. — The  term  'fertiliza- 
tion '  in  the  scientific  sense  refers  to  the  internal  processes  M'hich, 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Qgg  and  spermatozoon,  go  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  former  and  end  with  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two 
sexual  cells;  on  the  other  hand,  special  expressions  are  necessary 
for  those  preparatory  processes  whose  purpose  is  to  render  fertiliza- 
tion possible.  Very  often,  but  not  in  all  cases,  there  is  necessary 
an  active  transfer  of  the  sperm  from  the  male  to  the  female,  a 
copulation.  In  case  of  many  marine  animals,  particularly  most 
fishes,  echinoderms,  coelenterates.  the  eggs  and  the  spermatozoa 
are  discharged  into  the  water,  and  the  union  of  these  (impregna- 
tion or  fecundation)  depends  upon  chance.  One  can  bring  about 
then  artificially  what  is  accomplished  by  nature,  by  obtaining  from 
the  sexual  organs  the  ripe  products  and  bringing  them  together. 
For  example,  by  suitable  pressure  upon  the  body  of  sexually  ripe 
fishes  the  eggs  may  be  collected  in  one  dish,  the  sperm  in  another, 
and  the  contents  of  the  latter  poured  ever  the  former,  and  thus 
in  many  cases  an  entirely  normal  development  may  be  obtained. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  called  artificial  impregnation. 
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Fertilization. — The  process  of  fertilization  in  the  narrower 
sense  begins 'With  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  egg. 
Usually  the  egg  is  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  envelope,  the 
chorion,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  spermatozoa  adhere,  and 
through  which  they  bore  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  egg 
(fig.  93).  But  since  the  chorion,  particularly  in  eggs  which  are 
laid  in  the  air,  may  be  hard  and  resisting,  there  exists  in  it  very 
often  a  special  arrangement,  the  inicropylar  apparatus,  rendering 
possible  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon;  this  may  be  a  single 
canal  extending  through  the  chorion,  as  in  the  eggs  of  fishes,  or  a 
group  of  such  canals,  as  in  those  of  almost  all  insects. 

Monospermy  and  Polyspermy, — Many  spermatozoa  may  pass 
through  the  gelatinous  envelope,  or  through  the  micropyle  canal, 
but  under  normal  conditions  only  one  serves  for  fertilization. 
The  spermatozoon  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  ahead  of  the 
others  is  met  by  a  process  of  the  protoplasm  by  means  of  which  it 
enters  the  egg.  The  egg  is  now  impervious  to  all  others.  Only 
in  the  case  of  pathological  eggs  can  two  or  more  spermatozoa 
enter  and  then  multiple  impregnation  (di-  or  polyspermy)  occurs,  a 
pathological  phenomenon.     There  are  means  of  protection  against 


Fin.  03.— EgfiT  of  A!^^eria»  ffacialU  during  fecundation.  (After  Foi.)  A.  entrance  of  the 
spermatozoon ;  B,  the  spermatozoon  has  entered :  the  yolk-membrane  has  formed . 

tliis  abnormal  fertilization.  One,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
one,  is  the  formation  of  the  yolk-membrane,  an  impermeable 
envelope  which  is  suddenly  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  egg^ 
as  soon  as  the  spermatozoon  has  accomplished  the  impregnation. 
Within  the  yolk-membrane  the  body  of  the  egg  contracts  into  a 
smaller  volume  by  discharging  some  of  the  more  fluid  constituents, 
so  that  between  the  yolk-membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  egg  a 
cavity  is  formed  easily  recognized  in  smaller  fertilized  eggs 
(fig.  93,  B). 

Ill  the  large  yolk-laden  eggs  of  many  insects  and  vertebrates  several 
spermatozoa  may  normally  enter.    But  this  does  not  alter  the  conception 
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of  ferliljzation,  for  even  here  but  one  sperm ntozoon  fuaes  with  tlie  egg- 
nucleus,  the  others  degenerating  snoner  or  Inter. 

Essential  Feature  of  Fertilization. — After  the  spermatozooQ 
hae  penetrftted  into  the  egg,  the  liead  and  the  middle  piece  which 
contains  the  centroBome  can  etill  be  recognized,  as  the  chromatic 
and  achromatic  parts  of  the  Bpermatozoon  or  Bperm-miclenB  (male 
pronucleus),  while  the  tail  and  the  slight  amount  of  protoplasm 
ilisappear  Id  the  yolk.  In  the  cytoplasm  of  the  egg  the  centrosome 
of  the  Bperm-nucleus  gives  rise  to  conspicuous  rays,  like  those 
observed  dnring  division.  Preceded  by  these  rays  the  eperm- 
nucleus  travels  towards  the  egg-nacleua  until  it  reaches  (fig.  94) ; 
and  fuses  with  it  to  form  a  single  cleavage  nucleus.  Kow  the 
centrosome  divides  into  two,  which  migrate  to  oppoaite  poles  of 
the  nucleus,  while  the  cleavage  nucleus  changes  to  a  cleavage 
spindle,  which  divides  and  thus  initiates  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment, the  auccessivo  divisioiie  being  known  as  the  cleavage  or  seg- 
mentation of  the  egg.  Since  not  until  this  point  is  fertilization 
complete,  we  arrive  at  the  fundamentally  important  proposition 
that  the  essential  feature  of  fertilization  consists  in  Ihe  union  of 
rgg  and  sperm  nuclei. 


Part  Pl&yed  by  the  Tro  Nuclei  in  Fertilization.— In  many 
oases  an  abbreviation  of  development  may  take  place,  the  stage  of 
the  cleavage  nucleus  being  omitted,  and  the  egg  and  sperm  nuclei,, 
without  previously  uniting,  pass  directly  into  the  cleavage  spindle- 
This  fact  in  nowise  alters  the  above-mentioned  proposition,  but< 
yet  it  is  important,  because  it  shows  more  plainly  in  what  way  the 
two  nuclei  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  cleavage  spindle. 
It  shows  that  of  the  chromosomea  which  form  the  equatorial  plate 
of  the  nucleus,  exactly  one  half  are  furnished  by  the  egg-nucleus. 
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the  other  by  the  sperm-nucleus.  For,  even  before  the  spindle  haa 
been  formed  and  the  contour  of  the  two  nuclei  haa  disuppeared, 
the  cUromoaomeB  destined  for  the  spindle  are  completely  developed 
in  exactly  the  some  number  in  each  of  theso  (fig.  95). 


Fln.tH.— Fertilization  of  ^iicnrii'ni«taIo«p)i"I<'.  (After  Bo vori.)  ^.  the  ends  (cent ro. 
•omeB)ur  the  spindle  formed:  B,  the  aplndle  comiileted;  hji,  Bperm- nucleus  with 
Iticbromosomes;  ti,  egg-nacleUB;  y,  polar  bodies. 

Heredity. — Recent  observationa  have  furnished  a  certain  basis 
for  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  By  heredity  we  understand  the 
transmission  of  parental  characteristics  to  the  offspring.  This 
transmission,  on  the  whole,  takes  place  with  equal  energy  from 
the  father's  and  from  the  mother's  side;  if  we  take  tlie  average  of 
numerous  cases,  the  result  is  that  the  child's  peculiarities  hold  the 
mean  between  the  peculiarities  of  father  and  mother;  or,  in  other 
words,  male  and  female  individuals  in  the  average  have  an  equal 
power  of  transmitting  characteristics. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Heredity — Since  in  case  of  all  animals 
with  external  fertilization  a  material  connexion  between  parents 
and  offspring  can  exist  only  through  the  sexual  cells,  these  latter 
must  contain  the  substances  which  render  heredity  possible; 
further,  the  two  hereditary  substances,  in  cases  of  equal  capacity  for 
transmission,  must  be  present  in  the  egg  and  in  the  spermatozoon 
in  equal  quantity.  By  this  course  of  reasoning,  the  chromatic 
unclear  substance  which  forms  the  chromosomes  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  bearer  of  heredity;  for  we  know  that  the  egg  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  cytoplasm,  but  the  siiermatozoon  only  the 
slightest  trace  of  it;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  egg-nucleua  and 
sperm-nucleus  furnish  equivalent  substances,  and  particularly  the 
same  quantity  of  chromosi  -mes,  to  the  cleavage  spindles ;  hence  only 
the  chromatin  cun  be  regarded  as  the  hereditary  substance  (idio- 
plasm). This  supports  the  view  expressed  before  (p.  07)  that  the 
nucleus  is  the  bearer  of  hereditary  qualities  and  determines  the 
character  of  the  cell. 
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3.   Cleavage  Process. 


Arrangement  of  the  Cleavage  Planes — The  fertilized  egg-cell 
divides  ia  rapid  succeasion  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc.,  cells,  which 
become  continnally  smaller,  since  the  mass  of  the  egg  does  not 
increase.  The  cells  are  called  cleavage  spheres,  or  blastomeres, 
the  whole  process  the  cleavage  process,  or  segmentation, 
because,  at  each  division,  furrows  arise  on  the  surface  which 
continue   to   penetrate   more  deeply  (fig.  93).      Aa  a  rule  each 
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, ^ .- --  .-.  rHatsohek.i   I,  division 

I  ItroltormatlonoMhetlrat  meridional  furrow):  II.  division  Into  four  (second 
merldlonalturrowi  forming  roar  cleBTaKeaphereBfrourthlahldden):  III,  division 
into  el Kht  (equatorial  furrow;  the  seventh  and  elahtli  cleavaKe  spheres  hidden): 
IV.  blaatnU  In  optlckl  seotlon.  AslnKle  layer  ot  oellB  surrounds  the  clearage 
CBVitr.    Id  I.  tl.  III,  a  polar  bodr  Is  shown. 

new  plane  of  cleavage  is  as  nearly  as  possible  perpendicular  to  the 
preceding.  Hence  the  first  three  cleavage  j^nes,  which  cause  the 
division  into  2,  4,  and  8  parts,  are  similarly  arranged  in  almost  all 
animnls.  Using  the  globe  aa  a  basis  for  comparison,  one  speaks 
of  a  first  and  a  second  meridiona)  furrow  (I,  II),  and  calls  the  third 
the  eqnatorial  furrow  (III).  The  intersections  of  the  two  meridi- 
onal furrows  form  the  poles  of  the  egg,  the  animal  and  the 
vegetative,  so  called  because  the  material  of  the  one  is  used  chiefly 
for  animal  organs  (nervous  system),  the  material  of  the  other  for 
vegetative  organs  (digestive  tract). 

Influence  of  the  Yolk  upon  Segmentation.— Different  kinds  of 
cleavage  processes  are  distinguished,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
depend  upon  two  factors:  (1)  upon  the  quantity  of  material,  food- 
yolk,  serving  for  nourishment  of  the  egg;  (2)  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  this.  The  food-yolk  hinders  the  division,  since  it  is  a 
material  which  is  incapable  of  active  movement,  and  is  only 
passively  divided  through  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  in  the 
cleavage  cells.  The  more  the  mass  of  this  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  protoplasm,  the  more  slowly  does  the  cleavage  process  pro- 
ceed. Finally  there  comea  a  point  where  tlie  resistance  of  tlio 
yolk  becomes  so  great  that  the  protoplasm  is  no  longer  able  to 
carry  out  tlie  work  completely;  then  only  the  protoplasmic  part 
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of  the  egg  is  divided,  that  which  is  rich  in  yolk  remaining  an 
undivided  mass.  In  this  case  one  epeaks  of  a  partial  cleavage  in 
compariBOD  with  the  ordinary  and  more  primitive  mode,  the  total 
cleavage;  further,  the  eggs  which  show  a  partial  cleavage  aro  called 
meroblastic,  hecause  only  the  eegmetited  part  of  the  egg  is  directly 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  bud  {^Xuaroi),  while 
the  undivided  main  mass  serves  merely  as  food-material  in  the 
course  of  growth.  Eggs  with  total  cleavage,  on  the  contrary,  are 
called  holoblastic. 

Distrlbutloa  of  the  Yolk. — The  arrangement  of  the  yolk  is 
conuected  with  the  position  of  the  nucleus;  either  the  egg-nucleus 
maintains  a  central  position  and  collects  the  yolk  concentrically 
around  itself  {eentrolecithal  eggs)  (fig.  97),  or  it  is  pushed,  together 


II,  nucleoB;  p,  portion  of  the  erK 

^.  .__.. .  a,  pniTion  rion  iii  yuiK. 

Fio.  88  — Teloleclthsl  e| 

with  the  greater  part  of  the  protoplasm,  to  one  pole  of  the  egg, 
while  at  the  other  pole  the  yolk  predominates  {ieloleciihal  egg"). 
Since  the  nuclear  pole,  in  the  course  of  development,  always 
becomes  the  animal  pole,  there  can  be  distinguished  in  the  egg  an 
animal  part  rich  in  protoplasm  and  a  vegetative  part  rich  in  yolk 
(fig.  08).  In  many  telolecithal  eggs  the  two  regions  pass  gradually 
into  one  another,  but  in  others  a  distinct  boundary  separates  an 
almost  purely  protoplasmic  animal  portion  from  a  yolk-containing 
vegetative  portion.  This  condition  is  well  shown  in  the  bird's  egg 
(fig.  99).  Here  only  the  yolk  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  egg  in  the 
embryological  sense,  while  the  white,  the  egg-membrane,  and  the 
calcareous  shell  are  only  later  depositions  upon  the  surface  of  the 
egg.  The  chief  mass  of  the  yolk  is  dentoplasm,  upon  which  rests 
a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  the  germinal  disc,  always  uppermost 
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whatever  the  poaition  of  the  egg.    The  protoplasmic  layer  contains 
the  egg-niiclen8,  and,  after  fertilization,  by  progreasire  develop- 


Flo.  ».— DlaMnuumatlc  longitudin«l  section  throngb  &  bird's  egK.  {After  Balfour.) 
(DTbeeKx:  '..I.,  blanloderm;  ir.u.,  white  yolk:  [»i|.,  yellow  yoik.  (a)  Coverinits  of 
ihe  grk;  r.l.,  yolk  membrane  ivlielUne  membrane):  t.  and  v..  Inner  and  outer 
layem  of  white:  ih.l..  ch&lax»:  f.a.m.  and  p.m..  Inner  and  outer  shell  membrane; 
between  them  at  the  right  end  Is  the  alr-chaniber  (u.c.ft.);  ji,  shell. 

meiit   continually  separates   itself   (blastoderm)  more  and    more 
sharply  from  the  underlying  yolk. 

Various  Types  of  Cleavage. — After  the  foregoing  remarks  a 
brief  explanation  will  suffice  to  render  intelligible  the  following 
figures  of  the  various  modes  of  cleavage. 

a.  Holoblaatlc  EgE>  witb  loUl  Cleavage. 

1.  Equal  Cleavage. — The  yolk,  present  only  in  small  qnautity, 
is  distributed  eqnally  through  the  egg;  upon  cleaving,  the  egg 
divides  into  parts  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  equally  rich 
in  yolk  (alecithol  eggs,  fig.  9C). 

2.  Unequal  Cleavage. — The  yolk  is  abundant,  but  not  in  sueh 
a  quantity  as  to  prevent  complete  cleavage;  it  lies  especially  at  the 
vegetative  pole  of  the  egg,  causing  the  cleavage  in  this  region  to 
prepress  more  slowly;  here  larger  cleavage  spheres  are  formed, 
becanse  richer  in  yolk;  lienco  the  embryo,  at  the  very  first,  ia 
found  to  be  composed  of  smaller  animal  cells  poor  in  yolk,  and 
larger  vegetative  cells  rich  in  yolk  {telolecithal,  holoblastic  eggs, 
figs.  100  and  101).     In  some  instances  of  uneqnal  cleavage  the 
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I.  Id).— Unequal  claavue  of  the  egtc  of  Petrommin.  (Aftnr  Shipley,  from  , 
schek.)  A,  aUge  or  e^bt  clesvage  spherei:  B.  blastula  lu  merldtoiul  seal 
The  dbdiDlUTltr  of  tlio  uleavBge  Hpheres  begins  with  the  equiktorUI  furrow. 


Fia.  101.— Unequal  cleavMie  of  a  HnAll'seBiC' A'lHn'nuta'XIli^  (Attar  Bobretikr-)  t, 
the  Bnt  ineTldloiial  furrow  has  divided  the  egg  Into  unequal  partsj  11.  the  second 
meridional  furrow  hae  formed  three  emaller  and  one  larger  cleavage  ai^iere 
(seen  from  the  side):  III.  the  equatorial  furrow  has  formed  Four  smaller  animal 
and  foar  larger  but  unequal  vegetative  cells  (eeea  from  the  animal  pole). 

cells  are  in  straight  lines  (fig. 
100,  A),  but  in  others  the  cells 
alternate  (fig.  lOS);  this  is  caJled 
spiral  cleavage  and  is  commoQ  in 
several  groups. 

i.    llerobluUc  Eggs  with  Partial 

3.  DUcoidal  Cleavage. — The 
yolk  is  BO  collected  in  the  vegeta- 
tive portion  of  the  egg  that  it 
prevents  cleavagejcleavage,  there* 

Fio.  10I.-Splral  cleaTage  In  Crepfdulo.   fore.     IS     limited     to     the     rCglOQ 

'"'     "  around  the  animal  pcJe  and  here 

forms  a  disc  of  small  cells,  the  anlage  of  tlie  embryo,  or  ilojsto' 
derm  (teiolecithal,  meroblastic  eggs)  (figs,  99,  103). 

i.  Superficial  Cleavage. — The  yolk  is  collected  in  the  centre  of 
the  egg  and  prevents  cleavage;  in  consequence  of  this  only  the 
outer  layer  of  the  egg  divides  into  cells,  which,  in  the  fonu  ol  a 
continuous  superficial  layer,  enclose  the  unsegmentcd  central  mass 
(centrolecithai  eggs)  (fig.  104). 
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Distribution  of  the  Types  of  Cleavage.— Of  the  four  typea  of 
cleavage  mentioned  tlie  superficial  one  haa  an  intereet  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Bystematist,  since  it  occnra  exclusively  in  the 
arthropcds.  The  other  modes  of  cleavage  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: the  discoidal  haa  been  observed  in  the  majority  of  the 
vertebif.tpa   and   in   tlie    most    highly   organized    mollueca,   the 


-DiMold&l  clesvage  ot  the  cm  o'  «■  ceph^lopod  (LoHflo  puiiti). 


Fig.  lot.— Bnperflclal  clc&v&geoE  an  Insect  esK  {Picri* rrataoi).  (A ft«r  BobratEkr) 
A,  dlvlaion  nf  the  clekvage  nuclena ;  B.  movement  of  the  nuclei  to  tbe  perlpherr 
to  (onn  the  bhuloderm;  C,  torniKtlon  of  the  blaaloderiu. 

cuttlefiahes,  while  the  equal  and  the  unequal  cleavage  can  be  found 
in  all  the  groups  of  the  Metazoa. 

Blastnla. — Sometimes  during  the  first  stages  of  segmentation, 
sometimea  later,  there  is  usually  formed  a  cavity,  the  cleavage  or 
ifgmentaiioH  cavity,  between  the  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  egg; 
with  tbe  progress  of  development  this  cavity  becomes  continually 
lai^r  (fig.  100,  B).  Around  it  the  cells  lie  in  the  form  of  a  one- 
layered  or  of  a  many-layered  epithelium  and  form  the  blastoderm; 
hence  the  name  for  this  stage,  blastodermic  vesicle,  or,  briefly, 
blaHula.  The  more  yolk  there  is  present,  the  smaller  is  the 
cleavage  cavity;  in  centrolecitbal  eggs  with  superficial  cleavage  it 
is  entirely  absent. 
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4.  Formation  of  the  Germ-layers, 

Gastrula. — Besides  the  blastula  there  is  sMll  a  second  stage  of 
development,  the  gastrula  or  the  two-layered  embryo,  ^vhich  is 

common  to  all  the  Motazoa.  This  b.tage  is 
understood  easiest  in  the  case  of  eggs/which 
have  an  equal  cleavage  (fig.  105,  B)\  'here  it 
has  the  form  of  a  double-walled  cup  ^with  a 
wider  or  narrower  mouth.  The  cavity  ®f  the 
cup  (the  primitive  digestive  tract  or  archen- 
teron)  is  the  beginning  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  digestive  system;  the  opening  is 
the  primitive  mouth  or  blastopore  (prostoma). 
Of  the  two  layers  of  cells  forming  the  wall  of 
the  cup  and  uniting  at  the  blastopore,  the 
external  is  the  ectoderm  or  outer  germ-layer, 
the  internal  the  entoderm  or  inner  germ-layer. 
In  the  gastnila  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
the  formation  of  germ -layers,  i.e.,  the  forma- 
tion of  definite  embryonic  layers  marked  off 
from  each  other,  the  cells  not  yet  differen- 
tiated, from  which  organs  arise  through 
organological  and  histological  differentiation. 
Invagination. — The  gastrula  is  formed 
from  the  blastula  by  invagination  (fig.  105,  A). 
The  result  is  the  same  as  when  by  pressure  of 
the  finger  upon  a  hollow  india-rubber  ball 
one  side  is  pressed  in  against  the  other;  the  layer  of  vegetative 
cells  gradually  sinks  in  and  becomes  surrounded  by  the  cells  of  the 
animal  pole  (fig.  105,  B).  Thus  there  arises  in  the  egg,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cleavage  cavity,  a  new  cavity,  the  anlage  of  the  lumen 
of  the  digestive  tract;  this  increases  and  finally  obliterates  the 
cleavage  cavity,  so  that  the  invaginated  part  of  the  blastoderm, 
the  entoderm,  becomes  pressed  against  the  part  which  remaina 
external,  the  ectoderm. 

Modified  Modes  of  Gastmlation. — In  the  case  of  eggs  with  much  food- 
yolk  the  relation  of  the  structure  and  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
gastrula  is  more  difficult  to  understand.  Here,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  gastrula  stage  has  fortunately  been  discovered 
for  almost  all  eggs  with  a  great  quantity  of  food-yolk,  and  that  the  yolk- 
material  finds  lodgment  principally  in  the  cntodermal  cells. 

Bpiblast  and  Hypoblast. — For  outer  and  inner  germ-layer  the  terms 
epiblast  and  hypoblast,  upper  and  lower  germ-layer,   have  been  much 


Fig.  106.  —  Gastrulation 
of  Amphioxtui.  (After 
Hatscnek )  The  animal 
pole  here  is  above,  and 
the  vegetative  pole 
below,  in  comparison 
with  fig.  98.  In  fig. 
A  the  cells  of  the 
vegetative  pole  are  be- 
ginning to  sink  in;  B, 
the  invagination  com- 
pleted, the  cleavage 
cavity  reduced  to  a 
slit  between  the  ento- 
derm ien)  and  the  ecto- 
derm iek);  o,  blasto- 
pore. 
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used  ;  ihese  names  nre  alrictly  applicable  odIj  to  tboae  eggs  with  djscoiilal 
deavRge.  In  the  bird's  egg.  for  example,  the  tivo  germ-layers  form  over 
ttie  uDsegmented  yolk,  from  wbich  ihey  become  separated  by  the  gas- 
irular  caviiy;  thus,  tbeu,  the  external  ge rm -layer  net ually  lies  above,  the 
iiilernal  below.  Other  terms  for  tlio  two  germ-layera  nre  entoblast  and 
ecloblnst. 

DeUmiiMtian. — In  regard  to  the  mode  of  development  of  the  gnstmln 
many  controversies  have  nrigeii  which  are  not  yet  flnnlly  settled  ;  iu  addi- 
tion to  invagination  there  mny  exist  a  second,  but  very  much  less  frequently 


occurring  mode  of  development,  delamination.  In  delamination  the 
binsiula  may  liecome  tivtvlayered  by  tangential  division  of  its  cells  (Hg. 
IDS) ;  each  single  blastoderm -cell,  or,  at  least,  the  majority  of  these  cells, 
by  this  division  falls  into  a  peripheral  eutodermic  and  a  central  ento- 
dermic  cell.  In  (»ise  of  delamination  the  cleavage  cavity  becomes  direclly 
the  cavity  of  the  digestive  track,  a  fact  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
re^Mrd  delamination  and  iiivaginatioa  as  modiScations  of  one  ntid  the 
same  process. 

Formation  of  the  Mesoderni.  The  Hese&chyme. — Many  lower 
animals,  e.g.  most  ctelenterates,  have  in  general  only  two  germ- 
layers.  When  these  are  laid  down  there  begius  immediately  the 
differentiation  of  mnecle  and  nerve  fibres  and  the  other  processes 
of  histological  changes  of  the  cells,  as  well  as  a  series  of  changes 
of  form,  by  which  the  gastrula  becomes  the  adult  animal.  In 
higher  organisms,  on  the  other  band,  before  further  differentiation 
begins,  there  arises  still  a  third  germ-layer,  which,  owing  to  its 
position  between  the  first  two,  is  called  tho  mesoderm,  meaoblast. 
or  middle  germ-layer;  this  naturally  can  come  only  from  the  cell 
mateiial  of  the  eicisting  germ-layers,  and  indeed  only  the  entoderm 
seems  to  participate  in  it.  Two  methods  can  be  distinguished  in 
its  formation.  In  one  the  space  between  ectoderm  and  entoderm 
becomes  widened  by  the  secretion  of  gelatinous  substance,  and 
from  the  entoderm  isolated  cells  push  into  this  jelly;  thus  there 
arises  a  middle  layer,  the  tneseiichi/me  (fig.  107),  somewhat  similar 
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to  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  from  which  certain  organs  either 
wholly  or  in  part  take  their  origin. 

Uesothelium. — In  the  second  case  the  mosodeim  may  preserve 
the  epithelial  character  of  the  two  primary  germ-layers,  so  that  it 


Fio.  lOT,— Formation 
tahul'Mi     (Art«i 


is  called  tneso/helunn.  The  mesothelium  is  cut  off  from  the 
entoderm,  the  mode  of  development  being  shown  in  the  embrvology 
of  the  worm  Suffitta  (fig.  108). 


Fio.  IW— Form  nt  Ion  ot  the  mesotheliam  nnd  r<elnm  of  Sagilia.  A.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  (wstrula  arise  i«o  folds,  which  dlvldo  the  apchenteron  Into  the pernuinant 
diBCBtlve  trnct  and  the  coelomlc  diverticula.    B.  The  separatloD  IB  almost  cam- 

K'fttBd  by  the  pushlnR  npot  the  folds,    ak.  outer,  nih.   middle,  ift.  Inner  gann- 
yer;  mk',  somatic  lajren  ml:*,  aplanchulo  laj-er;  Ih,  bodf-oavlty. 

Ccelomic  Pouches. — When  the  gaetmla  of  Sagitla  has  been 
formed  two  folds  arise  from  the  archenteric  walls  opposite  the 
blastopore  (A),  thus  partially  separating  a  pair  of  lateral  chambers 
from  the  rest.    The  process  continues;  the  blastopore  closes,  while 
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the  entodermal  folds  extend  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  fuse 
with  the  walls  (B).  In  this  way  a  pair  of  coelomic  pouches  are 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  archenteron  which  forms  the  lumen  of 
the  digestive  tract  and  its  derivatives,  while  the  walls  of  the 
pouches  form  the  mcsothelinm,  that  of  the  digestive  region  the 
secondary  entoderm.  In  each  coelomic  pouch  two  walls  are  recog- 
nizable^  an  inner  or  splanchnic  layer  which  unites  with  the 
entoderm  to  form  the  wall  of  the  digestive  tract,  the  splanchno- 
pleure,  while  the  somatic  layer  unites  similarly  with  ectoderm  to 
form  an  outer  body  wall,  the  somatopleure.  Prom  the  foregoing  it 
is  evident  that  the  mesothelium  is  strictly  not  a  single  layer,  but 
consists  of  two  layers  which  pass  into  each  other,  and  that  its 
origin  is  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  body  cavity. 

Occurrence  of  Mesenchyme  and  Mesothelium. — There  are  three 
possible  methods  for  the  distribution  of  mesenchyme  and  meso- 
thelium, and  these  actually  occur.  There  are  purely  mesenchy- 
matous  animals,  like  the  flat-worms,  and  purely  mesothelial,  like 
Sagitta,  many  annelids,  and  Amphioxtcs;  but  there  are  also 
animals  in  which  the  mesoderm  consists  of  mesenchyme  and 
mesothelium:  either  the  mesenchyme  arises  first  and  later  the 
mesothelium,  as  in  the  echinoderms,  or  the  reverse  order  is  fol- 
lowed, as  in  most  vertebrates. 

Histological  and  Organological  Differentiation. — All  the  organs 
of  an  animal  arise  from  the  three  germ-layers  in  this  way :  first, 
embryonic  cell  material  is  marked  off  into  separate  complexes, 
usually  by  infolding  (organological  differentiation) y  and  then  later 
these  become  changed  into  tissues  {histological  differentiation). 
The  details  differ  in  the  various  animal  groups;  the  following  is 
the  most  general:  from  the  ectoderm  arise  the  skin  with  its  glands 
and  appendages,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  sensory  epithelium; 
the  entoderm  gives  rise  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  digestive 
tract  with  its  glands;  while  muscles,  blood,  supporting  and  con- 
nective substances,  excretory  organs,  in  whole  or  in  part,  arise  in 
the  mesoderm;  the  sexual  organs  are  also  usually  mesodermal. 

Relations  of  the  Germ-layers  in  Budding. — Of  late  the  question  has  often 
Ijeen raised  as  to  liow  far  the  germ-layer  theory  is  applicable  to  the  occur- 
rences in  asexual  reproduction.  At  first  one  would  expect  in  budding, 
and  still  more  in  the  case  of  division,  that  each  organ  of  the  daughter 
animal  would  arise  from  the  corresponding  organ  of  the  maternal  animal, 
or,  if  that  be  impossible  by  conditions  of  space,  from  a  mass  of  tissue 
belonging  io  one  of  the  same  germ-layers.  In  many  instances  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case,  as,  for  example,  in  the  budding  of  hydroids  the  entoderm 
and  ectoderm  of  the  bud  arise  from  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  maternal 
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body  (fig.  90).  But  through  recent  investigations  exceptions  to  this  rule 
have  become  known.  In  polyzoans  and  tunicates  there  are  undifferen- 
tiated cells  which  are  employed  in  cases  of  budding ;  these  are  elements 
without  the  characteristics  of  a  definite  body  layer  which,  independently 
of  the  position  they  assume  in  the  maternal  animal,  can  be  employed, 
according  to  need,  in  the  building  up  of  organs.  In  the  regeneration  of 
lost  parts  investigations  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  missing 
structure,  in  worms  and  even  in  vertebrates,  should  be  re-formed  by  the 
same  layer  from  which  it  originally  arose.  The  lens  of  Triton  arises 
ontogenetically  from  the  epithelium  of  the  skin.  If  extirpated,  it  is  regen- 
erated from  the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  iris. 

5.   The  Different  Fonns  of  Sexual  Development, 

Embryonic  and  Postembryonic  Development.  —  While  the 
occurrences  described  (fertilization  and  cleavage  of  the  eggy  forma- 
tion of  the  germ-layers)  are  going  on  the  young  animals  are 
usually  enclosed  within  a  firm  protective  covering,  or  even  in  the 
maternal  sexual  apparatus  (uterus)^  and  are  hence  called  embryos. 
Later  stages,  even  the  formation  of  the  most  important  organs, 
may  occur  during  embryonic  life,  as  we  see  in  case  of  the 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  many  fishes,  worms,  and  crabs,  which, 
at  the  end  of  their  embryonic  existence,  are  complete  in  all  their 
parts,  and  need  only  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  growth 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  reach  the  climax  of  their 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  animals,  chiefly 
aquatic,  which,  after  leaving  the  Qgg^  undergo  important  changes, 
like  the  coelenterates,  echinoderms,  insects,  amphibians,  etc.  The 
coelenterates,  echinoderms,  and  many  worms  usually  escape  from 
the  egg  even  before  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  and,  as  free- 
swimming  ciliated  'planulae,^  form  the  germ-layers  and  organs. 
Since  there  is  here  a  more  or  less  extensive  post-embryonic  develop- 
me!it,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  term  *  embryology '  to  both 
stages;  it  is  necessary,  rather,  to  limit  the  name  to  the  develop- 
mental processes  inside  the  egg,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak 
generally  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  individual,  or 
07itogeny.  As  the  undeveloped  animal  within  its  membrane  is 
called  an  embri/o,  so  the  name  larva  is  applicable  to  the  free-living 
but  not  completely  matured  animal. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Development — Metamorphoisis. — Larval 
development  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  In  direct  develop- 
ment, as  the  term  implies,  the  larva  pursues  the  direct  way  towards 
the  sexually  mature  animal,  the  lacking  organs  being  outlined  one 
after  another;   hence  it  is  continually  becoming  more  like  the 
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sexually  mature  animal.  In  indirect  development,  on  the  con- 
trary, organs  belonging  only  to  the  larval  life,  and  hence  called 
larcal  organsy  are  formed  and  later  are  destroyed.  Therefore  in 
the  definition  of  indirect  development,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
metamorphosis,  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  presence  of  larval 
organs.  Thus  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  are  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  absence  of  compound  eyes  and  wings,  but  also  by  the 
presence  of  anal  feet  and  spinning-glands,  which  are  absent  in  the 
butterfly,  and  further  by  the  different  shape  of  the  jaws,  antennae, 
and  legs,  the  different  arrangement  of  the  tracheas  and  nervous 
system,  etc.  Tadpoles  are  distinguished  from  frogs  not  only  by 
the  absence  of  lungs  and  extremities,  but  also  by  the  presence  of 
giJls  and  tail.  The  more  numerous  the  larval  organs,  the  more 
pronounced,  therefore,  will  be  the  metamorphosis. 

Oviparous  and  Viviparous  Animals. — The  time  at  which  the 
^gg  leaves  the  mother's  body  is  independent  of  that  at  which  the 
embryo  escapes  from  the  egg  membranes.  Two  extremes  are 
known,  the  oviparous  or  egg-laying  animals,  and  the  viviparous  or 
those  which  give  birth  to  living  young.  Only  those  forms  can  be 
considered  as  strictly  oviparous  in  which  the  egg  at  the  time  of 
laying  is  a  single  cell,  in  which  case  it  is  either  not  fertilized  until 
after  extrusion,  as  in  the  case  of  most  fishes,  sea-urchins,  etc.,  or 
during  extrusion,  as  in  batrachians  and  insects.  lu  viviparous 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  birth  and  the  rupture  of  the  egg  mem- 
branes occur  quite,  or  almost,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
mother  there  emerges  an  animal  which  has  completed  its  develop- 
ment or,  at  least,  has  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  able  to  live  with- 
out protective  coverings. 

Ovo-viviparoiu  Animals. — Varying  degrees  of  ovo-viciparous  develop- 
ment coimect  these  two  extremes.  What  here  appears  at  birth  at  first 
impresses  us,  on  account  of  its  covering,  as  being  an  egg  ;  but  the  firjit 
stages  of  development  have  already  passed,  so  that,  by  artificial  rupture 
of  the  egg  membranes,  an  embryo  more  or  less  developed,  but  usually  not 
yet  capable  of  independent  life,  is  exposed.  Birds  really  belong  in  the 
category  of  ovo-viviparous  animals,  for  their  eggs  are  fertilized  some  time 
before  they  are  laid,  and  have  already  completed  the  formation  of  the 
blastoderm.  In  the  case  of  many  worms  the  egg-shell  may  contain,  even 
at  the  time  of  laying,  an  animal  all  ready  for  hatching. 

No  Sharp  Line  between  Oviparous  and  Viviparous.— Transitional  forms 
of  this  kind  show  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  *  egg-laying  * 
and  'bearing  living  young' and  one  must  guard  against  attributing  too 
much  importance  to  the  apparent  distinctions.  Linnaeus,  following  the 
example  of  Aristotle,  was  in  error  in  regarding  the  time  of  birth  as  of 
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systematic 'importance.  In  many  divisions  of  animals  ovii>arous  as  well 
as  viviparous  forms  are  found.  The  majority  of  sharks  are  viviparous, 
but  a  few  species  lay  eggs ;  on  the  contrary,  for  bony  fishes  the  rule  holds 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  before  fertilization.  Exceptions  are  the  viviparous 
surf  perches,  EmbiotocidsB,  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  many  Gyprinodonts  of 
fresh  water.  Most  of  the  Amphibia,  reptiles,  and  insects  are  egg-layers, 
but  not  a  few  forms  are  viviparous.  Even  among  the  mammals,  for 
which  for  a  long  time  the  '  bearing  young  alive  *  was  regarded  as  diag- 
nostic, it  has  been  discovered  lately  that  the  EcfUdna  and  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  lay  eggs.  Finally,  exceptions  to  the  rule  occur  in  one  and  the 
same  species.  Adders  commonly  lay  eggs,  but  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions they  retain  them  inside  their  body  until  ready  to  hatch. 

SUMMARY    OF  THE   FACTS   OF  ONTOGENY. 

1.  The  development  of  an  animal  begins  with  an  act  of  genera- 
tion; spontaneous  generation  and  generation  by  parents  are  to  be 
distinguished. 

2.  Spontaneous  generation  (generatio  aequivoca,  or  spontanea; 
abiogenesis)  is  the  origin  of  living  beings  from  lifeless  matter 
(without  pre-existing  organisms). 

3.  The  present  existence  of  spontaneous  generation  is  neither 
shown  by  observation,  nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  probable;  yet  spon- 
taneous generation  is  a  logical  postulate,  in  order  to  explain  the 
first  origin  of  life  on  our  globe. 

4.  Generation  by  parents  (tocogony),  derivation  of  an  animal 
from  an  animal  of  the  same  or  similar  structure,  can  take  place 
either  by  the  sexual  or  the  asexual  mode. 

5.  Asexual  generation  may  be  either  by  division  or  by  budding. 

6.  In  case  of  division  an  organism  grows  regularly  in  all  its 
parts,  and  by  constriction  falls  into  two  or  more  equivalent  new^ 
pieces. 

7.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  division  in  refer- 
ence to  the  long  axis  of  the  animal  we  speak  of  longitudinal^ 
transverse,  and  oblique  division. 

8.  In  case  of  budding  a  local  growth  occurs;  the  local  out- 
growth, the  bud,  separates  from  the  mother  as  a  smaller,  usually 
incompletely  formed,  animal. 

9.  According  to  the  position  and  number  of  the  buds  we  dis- 
tinguish lateral,  terminal,  and  multiple  budding. 

10.  Sexual  reproduction  is  reproduction  by  means  of  special 
sexual  cells,  which  do  not  take  part  in  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  body. 

11.  In  sexual  reproduction  two  kinds  of  cells  unite,  the  female 
egg  and  the  male  spermatozoon  (fertilization). 
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12.  In  rare  cases  the  egg  develops  without  tertilization : 
parthenogenesis;  this  is  a  sexual  reproduction  with  degenerated 
fertilization. 

13.  Pcsdogenesis  is  parthenogenetic  reproduction  by  a  young 
(i.e.,  incompletely  developed)  animal. 

14.  Different  modes  of  reproduction  (asexual,  sexual,  partheno- 
genesis, psBdogenesis)  may  occur  in  the  same  species;  then  these 
often  occur  in  a  regular  order,  and  in  such  a  way  that  individuals 
with  different  modes  of  reproduction  alternate  with  one  another: 
alternation  of  generations  in  the  wider  sense. 

15.  Alternation  of  generations  in  the  strict  sense  (progressive 
generation,  metagenesis)  is  the  alternation  of  two  generations,  of 
which  one  reproduces  by  division  or  budding,  the  other  sexually. 
The  former  is  called  the  nurse,  the  latter  the  sexual  animal. 

16.  The  alternation  of  parthenogenesis  or  paBdogenesis  with 
pronounced  sexual  reproduction  is  called  regressive  alternation  of 
generations,  or  heterogony, 

17.  Development  which  is  inaugurated  by  sexual  reproduction 
shows  in  nearly  all  multicellular  animals  a  general  agreement  in 
the  incipient  stages:  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  germ- 
layers. 

18.  The  essential  point  of  fertilization  lies  in  the  complete 
fusion  of  egg  and  spermatozoon,  particularly  in  the  fusion  of  the 
nuclei,  Qgg  and  sperm  nuclei,  to  form  the  cleavage  nucleus. 

19.  The  cleavage  of  the  egg  is  a  cell  division,  a  division  of  the 
fertilized  egg  into  the  cleavage  spheres  (blastomeres).  The  cleav- 
age may  be  total  (holoblastic  egg)  or  partial  (meroblastic  egg) ; 
total  cleavage  is  either  equal  or  unequal,  the  partial  either  discoidal 
or  superficial. 

20.  By  progressive  division  of  the  cleavage  spheres,  and  by  the 
formation  of  a  cleavage  cavity,  there  arises  a  one-layered  embryo, 
the  blast ula  (vesicula  blastodermica). 

21.  By  the  invagination  of  the  blastula  the  gastrula  or  two- 
lavered  embrvo  arises. 

22.  The  gastrula  contains  a  cavity,  the  primitive  digestive 
tract  or  archenteron,  opening  to  the  exterior  through  the  blasto- 
pore ;  it  consists  of  two  epithelial  layers,  the  entoderm  (hypoblast) 
or  the  inner  germ-layer,  lining  the  archenteron,  and  the  ectoderm 
(epiblast)  or  outer  germ-layer. 

23.  Between  the  inner  and  the  outer  germ-layer  still  a  third, 
the  middle  germ-layer,  mesoderm,  may  be  formed. 

24.  The  middle  germ-layer  arises  either  by  an  infolding    or 
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a  cutting  off  of  a  part  of  tlie  entodennal  epithelinm,  epithelia 
mesoderm,  rnesofhelutm;  or  by  the  migration  of  separate  cells  to 
form  a  gelatinous  tissue  {mesenchyme), 

25.  Many  animals  deposit  their  eggs  before  or  shortly  after 
fertilization  (oviparous) ;  others  lay  eggs  which  have  already  been 
fertilized  in  the  maternal  body^  and  at  the  time  of  laying  have 
passed  through  some  of  the  stages  of  development  (ovo-viviparoiis). 
A  third  series  of  animals  give  birth  to  living  young  (viviparous). 

26.  The  development  of  an  animal  is  either  direct  or  indirect 
(metamorphosis). 

27.  Indirect  development  or  metamorphosis  is  where  the  young 
animal,  as  it  comes  from  the  egg,  differs  from  the  sexually  mature 
animal  in  two  points: 

(a)  by  the  lack  of  certain   organs  which  occur  in  the 

sexually  mature  animals; 

(b)  by  the  appearance  of  organs,  larval  organs,  which  are 

lacking  in  the  sexually  mature  animals. 

III.  KELATION   OF   ANIMALS   TO   ONE   ANOTHER 

General  Relations. — Just  as  between  the  organs  of  one  and  the 
same  animal  there  exists  a  regular  relation  which  is  termed  corre- 
lation of  parts,  so  also  the  different  individuals  of  the  animal 
population  stand  in  manifold  and  intimate  reciprocal  relations  to 
one  another.  Darwin  has  shown,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
how  the  conditions  of  existence  of  many  animal  species  are  altered, 
if  other  forms  appear  or  disappear,  or  undergo  an  extraordinary 
reduction  or  increase  in  number  of  individuals.  Such  reciprocal 
effects  are  usually  of  a  more  special  nature  and  can  be  understood 
only  by  individual  study;  a  few  conditions  are  of  wide  occurrence 
and  are  hence  suitable  for  a  general  consideration ;  to  such  belong 
colony  and  society  formation,  parasitism,  and  symbiosis. 

I.  Relations  between  Individuals  of  the  Same  Species. 
Colony  Formation. — Colony  and  society  formation  are  condi- 
tions which  exist  between  individuals  of  the  same  species.  An 
animal  colony  is  a  union  of  numerous  individual  animals  by  an 
organic  bodily  connexion;  the  latter  may  arise  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  animals,  originally  separate,  approaching  one  another  and 
partially  fusing  together;  secondly,  by  individuals,  formed  by 
division  and  budding,  remaining  united  with  one  another  instead 
of  separating.  The  first  is  extremely  rare*  and  in  the  animal 
kingdom  plays  no  role  whatever. 
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Colony  Formation  by  Fusion — Many  Protozoa  fuse  with  one 
anottier  and  form  larger  bodies  in  which  the  individnal  animals 
can  etiU  be  recognized.  Among  the  multicellalar  animals,  that  of 
Diplotoon  paradoxum  (fig.  109)  ia  the  only  caee  known  where  two 
animals  (Diporpa),  sprung  from  different  eggs,  normally  unite, 
into  a  double  animal,  which  recalls  certain  double  monsters,  as,  for 
example,  the  Siameee  twins. 


Flo.  im.— Development  o(  IHpUtzonn  pnrmlnJTim.  (From  Bciub.I  IX)  Larva,  from 
which  tomeB  (2)  'Dlporpa,'  (3)  Two  Diporpie  unftlriK.  (4>  Tlie  IHporpte  have 
united  Into  DiiiUmnn.  m.  momh;  rf,  dtijestive  traef:  h.  poBterlor  Bdherlng  appv 
ratug;  h,  ventral  sncklDg-dlBc,  which  Bervea  tor  attachment  to  tbs  dorsal  cone,  r. 

Colony  Formation  by  Incomplete  Division  and  Budding. — In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  the  important  instances  of  colony 
formation  rest  upon  incomplete  asexual  reproduction.  An  animal 
forms  new  individuals  by  division  or  by  budding,  but  the  process 
is  not  completed  since  the  new  generation  does  not  separate  from 
the  parent.  There  remain  connexions  of  tissue  uniting  the  buds 
with  the  mother  or  the  sisters  with  each  other.  The  colonies  of 
marine  hydroids  and  corals  (figs.  01,  206)  may  consist  of  thousands 
of  individualB  which,  by  repeated  incomplete  budding  or  division, 
have  sprung  front  a  single  Eexually  produced  mother  animal. 

Community  of  Functions.— In  the  majority  of  cases  the  con-  - 
nexion  of  the  tissues  results  in  a  considerable  degree  of  commnntty 
of  functions.  Stimuli  which  affect  one  individual  are  transmitted 
by  common  nerves  to  the  others  of  the  colony;  thus  movements  in 
common  are  rendered  possible.  In  a  similar  way  the  food  captnred 
and  digested  by  one  animal  serves  for  all.  On  account  of  the 
community  of  its  functions,  a  colony  appears  like  a  nnified  whole, 
like  an  individnal  of  a  higher  order;  the  same  process  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  multicellular  organisms  is  repeated.  Just  as 
there  the  elementary  organisms,  the  cells,  are  united  into  a  single 
animal,  so  hero  the  single  animals  are  united  into  a  colony. 

PolymorphiBin. — When  a  whole  ia  made  up  of  numerous 
equivalent  parts,  the  conditions  for  division  of  labor  are  present. 
Instead  of  the  functions  of  the  entire  organism  being  distributed 
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eqnnlly  to  the  individual  parts,  many  of  the  latter  become  employed 
solely  for  this,  others  again  solely  for  that  function,  and  acquire  a 
corresponding  structure.  In  case  of  anch  animal  colonies  one 
speaks  then  of  multiformity  or  polymorphism.  Polymorphism 
appears  oftenest  in  connexion  with  the  vegetative  functions,  Iead< 
ing  to  a  distinction  between  sexual  animals  and  nutritive  animals, 
OB  in  the  case  of  most  Hydrozoa,  where  often  nntrition  is  accom- 
plished by  animals  without  sexual  organs,  and  reproduction  is 
carried  on  by  animals  without  a  mouth.  But  other  functions, 
movement,  sensation,  offence  and  defence,  may  also  become 
specialized.  Siphonophores  are  the  classical  examples  of  poly- 
morphism (Gg.  110).    Here  united  into  a  single  body  are  locomotor 


Fia.  110.— Pmjfti  diphm.  (After  Oegenbaur)  A,  tbe  entire  sninul;  B,  ■  ilnals 
groapof  IndiTldnalH  greatly  >n&Bu  I  fled  {.EvOiiiia).  1,  coveiins  ackle;  t,  natrlllTB 
polyp;  %  nettle-tb  reads;  4.  sezuait  bell. 

animala,  the  swimming-bells,  serving  only  for  locomotion;  cover- 
ing scales,  which  serve  only  to  protect  the  others ;  nutritive  polyps, 
which  alone  take  in  and  digest  food;  sexual  animals  and  tactile 
polyps,  which  are  concerned  only  in  sexual  reproduction  and  with 
sensation.    In  regard  to  the  other  functions  each  animal  is  related 
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to  its  brothers  and  sisters;  its  very  existence  therefore  has  become 
dependent  upon  these;  the  single  individual  can  live  only  while  a 
part  of  a  whole.  Thus  also  division  of  labor  leads  to  greater 
centralization ;  the  more  polymorphic  an  animal  colony  becomes, 
the  more  unified  it  is,  the  more  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  a 
single  animal  instead  of  an  aggregation  of  single  animals. 

In  Social  Animals  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  individuals 
is  much  less,  since  here  there  exists  no  organic  connexion,  only  a 
voluntary  communal  life.  As  asexual  reproduction  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  case  of  colonies,  so  here  the  sexual  plays  a  prominent 
role.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sexual  impulse,  many  animals, 
even  some  of  the  lowest  organisms,  flock  together,  either  per- 
manently or  periodically;  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  many  fishes, 
collect  near  the  coast  at  the  time  of  egg-laying.  The  sexual  im- 
pulse draws  together  herds  of  deer,  elephants,  etc.  The  care  of  the 
young  offspring  further  leads  to  a  closer  organization,  to  a  society. 
All  insect  societies  are  built  up  on  this  basis.  Consequently, 
since  the  sexual  life  is  the  starting-point  of  social  life,  it  is  further 
comprehensible  that,  in  the  different  groups  of  individuals  forming 
the  community,  the  sexual  organs  may  be  influenced  in  their 
development.  Besides  males  and  females  (kings  and  queens) 
there  are  still  other  animals  with  degenerated  sexual  organF 
incapable  of  function,  the  workers;  the  latter  are  either  only 
females  (bees  and  ants)  or  females  and  males  (termites).  While 
the  kings  and  queens  give  rise  to  the  next  generation,  the  workers 
care  for  the  young,  look  after  the  hive,  provide  food  and  protec- 
tion, and  also  serve  for  defence,  if  the  latter  is  not  delegated  to  a 
special  class,  the  soldiers  (termites). 

II.    Relations  between  Individuals  of  Different  Species. 

Causes  of  Close  Relation. — Where  individuals  of  different 
species  stand  in  close  reciprocal  relations  to  each  other  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  advantages  which  the  one  species  derives  from 
the  other,  or  which  these  both  furnish  reciprocally;  the  former 
condition  is  called  parasitism,  the  latter  symbiosis. 

Parasitism. — Parasites  are  animals  which  find  their  dwelling- 
place  upon  or  in  another  animal,  the  host,  and  obtain  nourishment 
from  it.  They  have  consequently  come  into  a  dependent  condi- 
tion and  have  undergone  a  more  or  less  extensive  change  in  their 
organization. 

True  Paraaititm. — The  fact  that  an  animal  has  settled  down  upon 
another  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  it  as  a  parasite.     There  are  mauv 
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sedentary  animals  which,  when  opportunity  offers,  attach  themselves  to  a 
stone,  a  plant,  or  another  animal ;  in  such  cases  tlie-  term  parasitism  is  a 
misnomer,  because  it  cannot  be  called  a  dependent  condition.  K  a 
hydroid  fasten  itself  upon  the  back  of  a  crab  instead  of  on  a  stone,  it  is  the 
result  of  chance,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  liydroid  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned. The  case  would  be  different  if  the  polyp  were  able  to  live  only 
upon  the  crab,  and  perished  if  in  any  other  place.  Such  a  dependent 
condition  usually  occurs  only  when  the  mode  of  nutrition  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  place  of  abode  ;  when  the  host  not  only  serves  for  a  dwell- 
ing-place, but  also  furnishes  the  dweller  with  food  ;  when,  consequently, 
the  dweller  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  host. 

Degeneration  Caused  by  Parasitism. — The  degree  to  which  a 
parasite  has  become  dependent  upon  its  host  varies  in  the  different 
species;  it  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  parasite  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  organization  of  its  host.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  in  speaking  of  parasitism  to  consider  the  changes  of  form 
which  the  parasitic  mode  of  life  has  caused  in  the  structure  of 
animals.  These  concern  most  immediately  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion and  nutrition.  Since  a  parasite  needs  to  fix  itself  as  firmly  as 
possible  to  the  host,  the  locomotor  apparatus  more  or  less  com- 
pletely disappears  and  an  apparatus  for  fixation  to  the  host 
becomes  necessary;  parasites  of  different  groups  are  provided  with 
hooks,  claspers,  sucking- discs,  etc.  The  blood,  tissue-fluids,  or 
liquid  food  of  the  host  furnishes  nourishment  to  the  parasite: 
these  are  substances  in  solution  which  scarcely  need  digestion. 
Usually,  therefore,  the  digestive  canal  is  simplified  or  quite  dis- 
appears; among  the  parasites  there  are  gutless  worms  as  well  as 
gutless  Crustacea.  The  mode  of  life  of  a  parasite  is  also  simpli- 
fied, since  it  is  no  longer  compelled  to  seek  its  food ;  in  all  parasites 
the  nervous  system  and  sense-organs  undergo  a  high  degree  of 
degeneration;  the  former  becomes  limited  usually  to  the  most 
indispensable  portion;  the  latter,  except  those  of  touch,  may 
entirely  disappear. 

Modification  of  the  Sexual  Apparatus  by  Parasitism. — The 
sexual  apparatus,  on  the  contrary,  undergoes  a  strong  develop- 
ment. While  it  becomes  easier  for  the  parasite  to  maintain  itself, 
the  existence  of  the  species  is  more  precarious.  If  a  man  die, 
then  most  of  his  parasites  die  with  him,  especially  those  which 
exist  in  the  interior  of  his  body.  In  order  that  a  parasitic  species 
may  not  become  extinct  in  a  short  time,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
eggs  be  introduced  into  a  new  host.  Since  this  transmission  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  the  parasites  must  produce  an  enormous 
number  of  eggs.     The  eggs,  too,  are  distinguished  by  great  resist- 
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ing  power  and  well -developed  protective  organs.  Bach  ae  strong 
shells,  etc. ;  thus  it  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  eggs  of  Ascarids 
continue  to  develop  for  some  time  in  alcohol,  being  protected  by 
their  impermeable  shell, 

EctoparasiteB  and  Eatoparasites — All  the  above-mentioned 
phenomena  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  parasites  which 
live  inside  of  other  animals,  enlopara-  _ 

sites,  than  in  the  ease  of  the  dwellers 
npon  the  skin  or  other  superficial 
organs,  the  ectoparasites.  In  case  of 
eutoparasites  the  transforming  iuflii-  ' 
enco  of  parasitism  is  so  considerable 
that  representatives  of  the  most  diverse 
animal  groups  take  on  a  remarkable 
similarity  of  appearance  and  structure. 
Pentastomum  tcenioiden  (fig.  112).  for 
example,  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
tlie  spiders,  the  Arachnida,  but  in 
external  appearance  it  is  entirely  unlike 
them,  resembling  the  tape-worms  (fig. 
111).  Hence  for  a  long  time  all  ento- 
parseites,  on  account  of  their  simi- 
larity, were  united  into  a  single 
systematic  group  under  the  name  of 
'  Uelminthes,'  comprising  members  of 
the  crustaceans,  worms,  and  spiders, 
as  well  as  animals  of  entirely  difTerent 
gronps  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Only  ' 
by  embryology  was  the  unnaturalness 
of  this  grouping  recognized.  Ento- 
parasitism  therefore  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  for  illustrating  convergent 
development,  i.e.,  animals  of  different 
systematic  position  acquiring,  under  similar  conditions  of  life,  a 
great  similarity  of  structure  and  appearance. 

Symbiosis. — Less  frequent  tlian  parasitism  is  symbiosis,  or  the 
association  of  animals  for  reciprocal  advantages.  Social  animals 
frequently  not  only  hold  certain  animals  in  bondage,  hut  even  seek 
to  protect  and  serve  them;  as,  for  example,  in  the  company  of 
ants  are  found  certain  blind  beetles,  like  Claviger  (Myrmecophily), 
or  some  species  of  plant-lice,  or  even  ants  of  other  species  and 
genera.     But  snch  cases  of  association  correspond  in  part  to  the 


inpi^red  ovary,  branching 
two  DTldnt^ta,  which  nnlM 

the  anpolred  vagina  (nl); 

the  latter  recelvea  the  oatlcts 
of  two  rtceptacvla  gtminis  irt), 
and  winds  aroand  the  dlgeatlvo 
"a,  ceaoiihai;us. 
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domeeti cation  of  animals,  or  to  slavery,  as  carried  on  by  man. 
The  antB  keep  the  plant-lice  in  order  to  lick  the  sweet  jnice  which 
is  secreted  in  their  honey-tubes;  they  steal  the  pupse  of  other  ants 
and  rear  theni,  to  use  them  later  as  slaves.  This  state  of  things 
rests,  consequently,  not  upon  equal  rights,  since  the  one  animal, 
in  the  present  example  the  ant,  brings  about  the  association,  while 
the  other  animal  is  passively  led  into  it. 

An  instance  of  most  complete  equal  rights  and  true  symbiosifl  is 
furnished  us,  Uowever,  by  a  hermit-crab  and  an  actinian  (fig.  118),  Eupa- 
gurus  pubescent  aud  EpisoanlJiUa  ameri- 
oanui.  Like  every  species  of  bermit-crab 
this  also  iuhabits  a  saail-Bhell  from  the 
opening  of  which  only  bis  legs  aod  pin- 
cers are  protruiled.  Upon  this  sliell  an 
EpuoatUhug  becomes  attacbed  and  by 
budding  soon  covers  it  with  a  colony  of 
P.o.lia.-Aoo!onrotB«tov.«/fttt.      I^'^P^-     "  "^f*"  thus  covering  the  shell 

amerieantu  on  the  dbell  dcoq.       it  is  not  only  capable  of  elteoUmg  tbe 

pled  by  ■  bBrmlt-cnb.    (Krom  _,   „  i.    -.       -.    .„^^,v.   i.,  »  i.       n. 

VoiTlll.)  aperture  by  its  own  growtb,  but  bas  the 

power  of  entirely  dissolving  and  absorb- 
ing the  substance  of  the  shell  so  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found,  though 
the  form  is  perfectly  preserved  by  the  somewhat  rigid  membrane  of  tbe 
polyp."  The  advantage  which  the  actinian  derives  from  this  symbiosis  is 
clear :  it  gains  a  share  of  the  food  which  the  crab  obtains.  It  is  less 
clear  what  the  crab  gains  by  the  association  ;  however,  the  polyp  is  perhaps 
a  protection  to  him,  by  means  of  its  batteries  of  nettle  cells,  while  by 
growth  it  increases  the  size  of  the  '  house '  occupied  by  Che  hermit  aud 
thus  saves  him  periodic  changes  of  abode. 

Occoneacs  of  Symbiosii.—That  animals  in  general  rarely  live  sym- 
bioticall;  with  one  aiiollier  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  life  of  all  animals  to  a  certain  point  are  similar  or  identical.  Tbey  all 
take  in  coapounds  rich  in  carbon  and  nitrogen,  decompose  them,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  separate  thom  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and 
oxidation  products  containing  nitrogen.  All  animals  consequently  arc 
cduipelitora  in  the  struggle  for  food.  For  the  same  reason,  conversely, 
symbiosis  between  plants  and  animals  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  In 
particular  there  are  certain  lower  algie,  the  Zooxaotbellai,  which  often 
live  in  animals.  The  radiolarians  contain  with  such  constancy  in  their 
soft  bodies  green-  or  yellow-colored  cells  that  for  h  long  time  these  were 
regarded  as  constituent  parts  of  the  animal.  Quite  similar  yellow  and 
green  cells  inhabit  the  stomach  epithelium  of  many  actinians,  corals,  and 
even  of  many  worms.  The  Zooxantliellfe  are  nourished  by  tbe  carbon 
dioxide  which  is  formed  by  the  animal  tissues,  and  breathe  out  oxygen, 
which  in  turn  serves  as  food  for  the  animal ;  further,  tbey  form  starch 
and  other  carbohydrates,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  surplus  tbus 
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fonned  from  becoming  food  material  for  the  animal.  Thus  there  is  on  a 
small  scale  that  cycle  of  matter  which  exists  on  a  grand  scale  in  Nature 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  By  aid  of  chlorophyl  and 
of  the  chemical  influence  of  sunlight  the  plants  decompose  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  form  from  them  oxygen,  which  they  breathe  out,  and 
compounds  rich  in  carbon,  which  they  store  up  in  their  tissues :  they 
are  redticing  organisms.  On  the  contrary,  animals  give  off  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  but  take  their  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  carbon  com- 
pounds in  their  food ;  they  use  oxygen  to  break  down  the  chemical 
combinations,  to  oxidize :  they  are  oxidizing  organisms.  This  explains 
why  the  favorable  influence  of  plants  upon  animals  ceases  immediately 
when  they  change  the  character  of  their  metabolism.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  chlorophyl  moulds  and  bacteria  lose  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing carbon  dioxide ;  they  derive  their  food  from  other  organisms  and 
decompose  this  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  etc. ;  like  animals,  they  are 
oxidizing  organisms,  and  consequently  dangerous  competitors.  When 
they  establish  themselves  upon  the  animal  body,  they  almost  always  work 
injury  to  it ;  hence  in  animals  they  are  the  cause  of  many  extremely  dan- 
gerous ailments. 


IV.  ANIMAL  AND   PLANT. 

Distinction  between  Animal  and  Plant. — The  consideration  of 
symbiosis  has  led  us  up  to  the  fact  that  a  distinction  exists  between 
plants  and  animals  in  the  mode  of  metabolism,  which  may  be 
expressed  thus :  plants  usually  take  in  carbon  dioxide  and  give  off 
oxygen,  while  animals  breathe  in  oxygen  and  give  out  carbon 
dioxide.  Hence  it  might  be  concluded  that  it  is  easy  to  discover 
differences  which  generally  obtain  between  plants  and  animals, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laity  are  never  in  doubt  in  deciding  to 
which  realm  of  nature  the  more  highly  organized  animals  and 
plants,  which  are  the  only  ones  known  to  them,  belong. 

Doubtful  Cases. — But  the  more  one  studies  this  question,  the 
more  difficult  becomes  its  solution.  The  old  zoologists  indeed 
formed  the  conception  that  there  are  organisms  which  stand  on  the 
limits  between  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable,  and  Wotton 
named  these  directly  zoophytes  or  plant-animals.  Now  we  know 
that  Wotton's  plant-animals  are  true  animals  with  but  a  superficial 
similarity  to  plants;  but,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  numerous  lower  organisms,  and  it  is  still 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  realms  of  nature  these  belong.  As 
euch  may  be  mentioned  the  Myzomycetes  and  many  Flagellata. 
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Physiological  Distinctions. — If  one  wish  to  discover  sharp 
distinctions  between  animals  and  plants,  he  may  take  into  con- 
sideration on  the  one  side  physiologiced,  on 
the  other  vwrphological,  charaeterB.  Start- 
ing from  the  physiological  point  of  view, 
Linnseus  ascribed  to  plants  only  the  capacity 
of  reproduction  and  nutrition,  but  to  animals 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation'  in  addi- 
tion. However,  we  know  that  vegetable, 
like  animal,  protoplasm  is  irritable  and  is 
capable  of  movement,  as  is  shown  by  the 
active  movements  of  the  lower  Alg«e,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  Mimosa,  and  other 

Fio,  in.— i-cjjtw  anati'     plants;  but  further,  we  know  that  even  many 
Urn.    (Aftpr  Sohmar-         -   .,  ,  .   <  i  .      ,         .       , 

da.)  r.  mrinH:  (,  ter-     of  thc  moro  highly  Organized  animals,  e.g., 
gam.  Nscu  urn.  Crustacea  (fig.  114),  lose  the  power  of  ioco- 

motion  and  become  fixed,  and  many  fixed  forms,  e.g.,  the  sponges 
{fig.  84),  even  under  the  closest  examination  appear  immovable 
and  unaffected  by  stimulation ;  thus  we  are  led  to  abandon  the 
idea  that  the  so-called  animal  functions  are  to  be  regarded  as 
accurate  distinctions. 

Metabolism  not  a  Safe  Criterion. — Even  the  difference  in  met- 
abolism is  by  no  means  sufficient.  Every  plant  has  a  double 
exchange  of  material.  In  its  movemeuts  and  other  vital  functions 
the  vegetable  protoplasm  produces  carbon  dioxide  and  consumes 
oxygen;  at  the  same  time  there  goes  on,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight  and  of  chlorophyl,  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  giving  off  of  oxygen.  In  chlorophyl-contalning  plants  the 
reducing  process  preponderates  so  considerably  during  the  day 
that  there  is  evident,  as  the  final  result,  the  giving  off  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  oxygen,  and  only  at  night,  when  the  reducing  process 
becomes  interrupted  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sunlight,  does  the 
production  of  carbonic-acid  compounds  become  perceptible.  But 
the  reducing  processes  become  immediately  preponderant  if  the 
chlorophyl  be  absent;  chlorophyll  ess  moulds  and  bacteria  have, 
therefore,  the  same  metabolism,  so  far  as  carbon  dioxide  ie  con- 
cerned, as  animals. 

Cellulose  not  a  Sure  Test. — So  also  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
only  plants  have  the  power  to  make  cellulose,  for  cellulose  is  found 
in  many  lower  animals,  the  rhizopods,  and  in  the  highly  organized 
group  of  tunicates;  according  to  recent  investigations  it  appears 
to  bo  found  even  among  the  arthropods. 
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Xorpliological  Disdnctions. — Turning  to  the  morphological 
characteristics,  multicellular  animals  and  multicellular  plants  are 
readily  distinguished,  since  the  former  in  the  germ-layers  have  a 
principle  of  cell  arrangement  peculiar  to  them.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gastrula  each  organism  is  undoubtedly  an  animal. 
But  in  unicellular  animals  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  lacking, 
and  only  the  constitution  of  the  single  cell  guides  us.  Now  are 
there  unmistakable  morphological  differences  between  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  cell  ? 

Plant-cells  have  a  Cellulose  Membrane — In  the  structnre  of 
plant  and  animal  cells  an  important  distinction  is  found  io  the 
fact  that  the  former  has  a  cellulose  membrane,  but  the  latter  is 
nsnally  membraneless.  To  this  distinction  must  be  referred  in  the 
last  analysis  the  widely  different^sppearance  of  the  two  realms. 
Since  the  plant-cell  is  early  surrounded  with  a  firm  coat,  it  loses  a 
large  part  of  its  power  of  further  changing  its  form;  hence  vege- 
table tissues  and  organs  are  uniform  in  comparison  with  the  incon- 
cei\'able  multiformity  which  animal  histology  and  organology 
disclc^e.  The  numerous  higher  stages  of  organization  which  the 
animal  kingdom  reaches,  even  in  its  lower  classes,  is  in  great  part, 
indeed,  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  animals  do  not 
become  encapsuled,  but  have  preserved  the  capacity  for  more 
varied  and  higher  development. 

Transitions. — But  even  here  transitions  are  found  between  the 
lower   plants  and   animals.      In   the   lower 
Alg«  the  cells  have  power  to  emerge  from  p 

their  cellulose  membrane,  and  to  swim 
about  freely  (fig.  115),  before  they  encapsule 
themselves  anew.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
unicellular  animals  encyst;  they  pause  in 
their  ordinary  functions  of  life,  become 
spherical,  and  surround  themselves  with  a 
finn  membrane,  in  some  cases  even  of  cel- 
lulose. Since  in.  both  cases  an  alternation 
between  the  encapsuled  and  the  free-living 
condition  occurs,  only  the  longer  duration 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  can  lead  to  -a  gm,  \ 
distinction.  But  here  occurs  the  possibility  Sj^h'a.'^X'a'piece'Sf 
that  undifferentiated  intermediate  forma  ex-  """' 
ist;  their  actual  existence  prevents,  even  yet,  ■ 
»  sharp  distinction  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms. 
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V.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   OF  ANIMALS. 

The  Different  Faunal  Regions. — Even  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  distribution  of  animals  shows  that  the  animal  fauna 
in  different  regions  of  the  earth  has  an  essentially  different  char- 
acter. In  part  this  difference  of  fauna  is  the  imm'iediate  result  of 
climatic  differences.  The  polar  bear^  arctic  fox,  eider-ducks,  and 
many  aquatic  birds  are  restricted  to  the  polar  zones,  because  they 
cannot  endure  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  warmth;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  larger  species  of  cats,  the  apes,  the  humming-birds,  etc., 
occur  only  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  protected  against  cooler  weather. 

Climate  not  the  Only  Factor. — If  climate  were  the  sole  factor 
determining  distribution,  the  faunal  character  of  two  lands  which 
have  similar  climatic  conditions  would  be  essentially  the  same; 
conversely,  the  separate  regions  within  a  continuous  territory 
extending  through  several  climatic  zones  must  have  quite  different 
faunas,  according  as  they  are  nearer  the  equator  or  the  poles.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact;  two  tropical  countries  may  differ  more  widely 
in  the  characteristics  of  their  fauna  than  the  hot  and  cold  regions 
of  one  and  the  same  country. 

Factors  in  Distribution. — Modern  zoology  endeavors  to  explain 
these  peculiar  conditions  by  regarding  the  present  distribution  of 
animals  as  the  product  of  two  factors:  the  gradual  changes  of  the 
animal  world,  and  further  the  gi*adiial  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face on  which  the  animals  are  distributed.  The  history  of  the 
earth  as  disclosed  by  geology  shows  two  facts:  (1)  that  the  con- 
nexions between  parts  of  the  earth  have  varied  greatly;  that,  for 
example,  at  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  had  not  yet  reached 
its  present  extent,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Egypt  were  more 
closely  united  with  the  European  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
with  the  southern  part  of  the  African  continent  separated  from 
them  by  the  Sahara;  (2)  that  considerable  variations  of  climate 
have  taken  place :  there  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  tertiary  period 
a  subtropical  climate  which  rendered  possible  the  existence  of 
animals  which  now  occur  in  Alg<iria  (lions).  But  later  a  glacial 
period  began,  which  introduced  over  a  wide  area  of  the  European 
continent  the  conditions  of  arctic  life,  and  consequently  a  fauna 
of  northern  animals  (reindeer).  Hand  in  hand  with  the  geological 
changes  went  changes  in  the  animal  world,  the  then  existing 
species  dying  out  under  the  change  of  conditions,  or  forming  new 
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species  through  gradual  variations.  Thus  the  distribution  of 
animals  constitutes  an  extremely  complicated  problem,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  necessitates  comprehensive  preliminary  work.  It 
must  be  known  with  certainty  how  the  connexions  between  the 
continents  and  the  climates  have  changed,  particularly  in  the 
later  geological  periods;  further,  we  must  study,  not  only  how 
animals  are  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface  at  the  present  time, 
but  also  how  they  were  distributed  in  earlier  times.  Finally,  by 
means  of  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  we  must  have  clear 
and  detailed  ideas  of  the  relationships  and  interrelationships  of 
animals. 

It  will  be  an  extremely  long  task  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
the  subject  here  sketched  in  outline.  What  has  been  investigated 
thus  far  can  only  be'regarded  as  a  preliminary  proof  that  zoology 
with  its  prevailing  views  of  the  changes  of  animals  and  of  the  earth 
is  on  the  right  track.  It  would  be  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view  if  it  were  proved  that  the  faunal  resemblances  of  two  countries 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  how  long  they  have  been  in  close 
connexion  with  each  other,  consequently  allowing  an  interchange 
of  the  animals  inhabiting  them.  Two  regions,  separated  early  in 
the  earth's  history  and  never  again  connected,  must  have  greater 
differences  in  faunal  characters  than  two  lands  still  connected  or 
only  recently  separated.  It  is  instructive  when  we  travel  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  find  in  widely  separated  regions  strik- 
ingly similar  faunae,  while  under  the  equator  or  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  under  the  same  conditions  striking  differences  are  seen. 
This  is  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  in  all  p^ist  periods  as  now 
the  land  masses  of  the  northern  hemisphere  have  been  closely  con- 
nected, while  the  parts  of  the  continents  extending  to  the  south — 
aside  from  hypothetical  temporary  connexions  between  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia — have  been  separated  through 
most  of  the  earth's  history. 

In  carrying  out  more  closely  the  points  of  view  mentioned, 
students  of  distribution  have  attempted  to  mark  off  the  great 
faunal  areas  of  the  earth,  the  faunal  provinces  or  regions,  and 
within  these  again  less  important  divisions,  subregions.  These 
provinces  have  been  based  chiefly  upon  the  distributioji  of 
mammals,  less  upon  that  of  birds  and  other  animals;  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  mammals  is  chiefly  determined  by  those  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface  which  are  best  known  geologically  and  possess 
most  interest.  Elevation  or  depression  of  the  earth's  surface  often 
opposes  impassable  barriers  to  most  mammals:  rising,  if  it  lead  to 
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the  formation  of  glaciered  mountain-chains;  sinking,  when  arms 
of  the  sea  are  formed,  which,  even  if  only  narrow,  interpose 
between  two  hitherto  connected  land  areas  straits  which  are 
impassable  for  most  mammals.  Birds  and  insects  which  fly  well 
are  less  affected  by  all  such  changes  of  the  earth's  surface;  the 
majority  of  them  can  fly  over  arms  of  the  sea  and  mountain-chains, 
for  there  are  birds  which  can  even  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Six  Primary  Regions. — Of  the  systems  of  animal  geography 
proposed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  divisions  advocated  by 
Sclater  and  Wallace  finds  most  favor.  These  English  scholars 
distinguish  the  six  following  primary  regions:  (1)  the  palcBarctiCf 
comprising  all  Europe,  northern  Africa  as  far  as  the  Sahara,  and 
northern  Asia  as  far  as  the  Himalayas;  (2)  the  Ethiopian^  all  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara;  (3)  the  oriental,  including  upper  and 
farther  India,  southern  China,  and  the  western  Malay  Islands; 
(4)  and  (5)  the  nearctic  and  the  neotropical  regions,  which  make 
up  the  American  continent  and  are  divided  by  a  line  drawn  at 
about  the  northern  border  of  Mexico;  (6)  the  Atistralian,  in 
which,  besides  Australia  itself,  are  included  the  larger  and  smaller 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  eastern  Malay  Islands,  east  of 
Celebes  and  Lombok. 

(1)  The  Australian  region  is  most  sharply  distinguished  from 
all  the  others  and  by  many  is  set  apart  as  a  distinct  division  called 
'NotogsBa.'  Its  isolated  geographical  position  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  long  been  separated  from  other  countries 
(apparently  since  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary)  explains  the  fact 
that  only  the  oldest  mammals,  the  monotremes  and  marsupials, 
have  entered  the  region,  while  the  placental  mammals  have  not 
been  able  to  follow.  While  the  marsupials,  which  in  the  secondary 
period  also  inhabited  the  northern  hemisphere,  were  replaced  there 
in  tertiary  times  by  the  placentals,  they  were  able  to  develop 
farther  in  the  Australian  region.  Australia  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  thus  the  land  of  marsupials,  which  have  persisted  else- 
where only  in  South  America  {CmnolesteSy  Didelphidae),  the 
opossum  ranging  north  into  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  discovery  Australia  lacked  all  placental 
mammals  except  those  (whales,  dugong,  seals,  bats)  which  were 
not  restricted  by  water  and  the  Murid8B,  easily  transported  on 
floating  wood.  Two  larger  mammals,  the  wild  dog  or  dingo 
(Caiiis  dingo)  and  the  pig  of  New  Guinea  {Sue  papuanus),  may 
have  accompanied  man,  this  being  the  most  probable  for  the  dingo 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  remains  occur  in  the  pleistocene  along 
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with  those  of  the  giant  marsupials.  Farther  peculiarities  of  the 
Australian  region  are  the  birds-of-paradise  in  New  Guinea,  the 
egg-laying  mammals  Ornithorhynchus,  Echidna^  and  Proechidna, 
and  the  cassowaries  and  the  Australian  ostrich  (Dromwus  novcB- 
hollandim). 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  isolated  island  groups  of  the 
South  Sea  (Polynesia)  have  developed  many  f aunistic  peculiarities, 
as  well  as  that  an  exchange  of  forms  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  islands  of  the  oriental  province  and  the  islands  faunally  related 
to  Australia,  and  that '  Wallace's  Line  ^  is  not  so  sharp  a  boundary 
as  it  was  once  thought  to  be  (extension  of  marsupials  into  Celebes, 
of  placentals  into  the  Moluccas).  On  the  other  hand  the  distinct- 
ness of  New  Zealand  needs  mention.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Australia  by  a  large  number  of  peculiar  birds  {Apteryx  and  the 
extinct  Dinornithidsd),  reptiles  (the  ancient  Sphenodon),  and 
molluscs.  If  the  bats  and  mice^ — unimportant  in  matters  of  dis- 
tribution— be  excepted,  New  Zealand  lacks  all  native  mammals, 
even  marsupials. 

(2)  The  neotropical  province  (South  and  Central  America)  is, 
next  to  Australia,  the  most  sharply  characterized,  and,  like  that 
region,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  special  division  *  Neogsea,' especially 
when  considered  with  reference  to  its  geological  history,  which 
shows  that  during  the  cretaceous  and  early  tertiary  time  it  was 
separated  from  North  America  by  the  sea  and  had  developed  a 
peculiar  fauna  (e.g.,  gigantic  edentates,  no  carnivores).  These 
peculiarities  disappeared  towards  the  end  of  the  tertiary  by  the 
entrance  of  carnivores  and  ungulates  from  the  north  and  an 
extension  of  the  edentates  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  To  the 
NeogaBa  belong  the  platyrhine  apes,  the  catarrhine  to  the  Old 
World.  Characteristic  edentates  are  the  armadillos,  sloths,  and 
ant-eaters;  the  marsupials  are  represented  by  the  opossums  and 
Ccenolestes ;  among  birds  the  humming-birds,  toucans,  the  peculiar 
CotingidsB,  Tanagridas,  Tinamous,  PalamedidsQ,  Ehea,  etc.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  insectivores  and  the  considerable  develop- 
ment of  rodents  (cavies,  agoutis,  chinchillas)  are  noteworthy. 

The  four  remaining  provinces  are  still  closely  connected 
geographically  and  form  a  third  great  division,  *  Arctogsea,*  charac- 
terized by  the  entire  absence  of  platyrhine  apes,  monotremes,  and, 
except  the  North  American  opossum,  of  marsupials.  In  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  times  the  northern  parts  of  these  lands  were 
connected  and  an  interchange  of  faunas  occurred,  this  being  the 
easier  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  warm  climate  to  the  far 
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north.     Hence  many  unite  the  palsdarctic  and  nearctic  proTinces 
into  a  *  holarctic '  province. 

(3)  The  nearctic  region  has  peculiar  to  it  three  mammalian 
families,  the  prong-horned  antelope,  the  opossums,  and  the 
Haplodontae;  of  the  group  of  Amphibia,  the  Sirenidae  and  ^mphi- 
umidsB.  The  Nearctic  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neare^st 
related  palsearctic  region  through  the  crowding  in  of  neotropical 
forms  like  the  raccoon,  opossum,  humming-birds,  etc. 

(4)  The  palsdarctic  region  covers  the  greatest  area  and  conse- 
quently abuts  upon  many  other  provinces.  Hence  there  exist  on 
the  one  side  important  differences  between  the  various  local 
faunas,  which  are  conditioned  by  climate  and  great  distances,  but 
on  the  other  it  explains  the  fact  that  the  palsearctic  region  has  no 
peculiar  families.  The  families  which  here  have  reached  a  great 
development  are  the  deer,  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels;  especially 
conspicuous  genera  are  the  chamois,  squirrel,  badger,  and  marmot. 

(5)  The  Ethiopian  region  has  many  animals  found  only  there; 
among  these  the  hippopotamus  and  giraffe,  the  aardvark,  and,  if 
we  include  Madagascar,  the  lemurs  are  most  characteristic.  To 
these  are  added  a  rich  development  of  antelopes  and  zebras  and 
the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  Equally  noteworthy  is  the  entire 
absence  of  striking  families  and  genera,  such  as  the  bears,  moles, 
deer,  goats,  tapirs,  sheep,  the  true  cattle  and  swine,  provided  they 
have  not  been  domesticated  and  introduced. 

Within  the  region  the  island  of  Madagascar  occupies  a  remark- 
able position.  This  island  is  the  land  of  lemurs  and  Insectivoni; 
no  land  is  so  rich  in  lemurs,  as  the  majority  of  the  genera  live 
exclusively  in  Madagascar.  On  the  other  hand  the  large  beasts 
of  prey,  the  cats,  hyenas,  dogs,  and  the  bears  (which,  however,  do 
occur  in  Africa),  all  the  true  apes,  antelopes,  elephants,  and  the 
various  species  of  rhinoceros  are  absent.  Consequently,  since 
Madagascar  is  distinguished  quite  conspicuously  from  Africa,  many 
zoologists  separate  the  island  from  the  Ethiopian  region;  many 
even  give  it  the  rank  of  an  independent  province. 

(G)  The  oriental  region  contains,  next  to  Madagascar,  the  most 
lemurs;  among  which  the  TarsidsB  and  GaleopithecidsB  (the  latter 
often  considered  an  insectivore)  are  exclusively  oriental.  Remark- 
able inhabitants  of  the  province  are  the  gibbons  and  orang-utans, 
the  musk-deer,  numerous  families  and  genera  of  birds. 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Provinces. — Of  late  the  view  has  gained 
ground  that,  besides  these  six,  two  other,  circumpolar,  provinces 
must  be  distinguished,  the  arctic  and  the  antarctic.     Both  have  a 
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fauna  consisting  of  few  species  but  numerous  individuals,  of  which 
the  aaks,  polar  bear,  reindeer,  and  arotic  foxes  are  characteristic  of 
the  northern  or  arctic  region,  the  penguins  and  the  entire  absence 
of  land  mammals  of  the  antarctic. 

The  Distribution  of  Aquatic  Animals. — Since  most  seas  are 
connected,  the  faunal  regions  cannot  be  distinguished  so  sharply 
as  in  the  case  of  the  land  faunas;  conspicuous  differences  are 
present  only  when  two  oceans  are  separated  by  continents  extend- 
ing far  to  the  north  and  south;  such,  for  example,  exist  between 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  geographically  neighboring  Mediterranean, 
between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  America,  even  where 
they  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama.  Then, 
too,  considerable  differences  may  exist  where  currents  of  greatly 
different  temperatures  meet. 

Changes  in  the  Fauna  Conditioned  by  Depth.— Much  more 
remarkable  in  the  marine  fauna  are  certain  differences  brought 
about  by  the  changes  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  different 
ilepths  of  the  sea.  A  deep-sea  fauna^  a  coast  fauna,  and  a  pelagic 
fauna  can  be  distinguished.  The  coast  fauna  embraces  the 
animals,  some  free,  some  fixed,  whicli  inhabit  the  plant-covered 
rocky  or  sandy  shore  to  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  The 
deep-sea  fauna  swims,  creeps,  or  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  at  depths  of  1000  to  almost  9000  meters;  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  coast  fauna  in  part  by  its  archaic  character,  for  here  very 
often  genera  and  entire  groups  of  animals  exist,  like  the  Hexac- 
tinellidaB,  crinoids,  certain  starfishes  and  sea-urchins,  etc.,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  chiefly  known  through  fossils  from  earlier 
geological  ages. 

The  Plankton. — The  pelagic  animal  world  comprises  all  forms 
which  swim  freely  in  the  water,  the  'plankton';  here  belong  many 
coelenterates,  medusae,  and  ctenophores,  entire  groups  of  Protozoa, 
like  the  radiolarians,  many  Crustacea  and  crustacean  larva);  of  the 
molluscs  the  heteropods  and  pteropods.  These  animals  live  either 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea  itself  or  floating  at  greater  or  lesser 
depths,  to  8000  meters  or  even  more.  Usually  they  are  gelatinous 
and  of  glasslike  transparency;  this  must  be  regarded  as  sympa- 
thetic coloring  and  adaptation  to  the  transparency  of  the  water. 

Distribution  of  Fresh-water  Animals.—  In  fresh  water  two 
groups  of  animals  must  be  distinguished,  of  which  the  one  com- 
prises mainly  the  more  highly  organized  forms,  the  molluscs, 
fishes,  and  Crustacea,  the  other  the  lower  animal  world.  The 
distribution  of  the  former  is  mainly  determined  by  the  same  factors 
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which  influence  terrestrial  forms;  the  distribution  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  cosmopolitan.  The  same  infusorians  and  rhizopods, 
copepods,  fresh-water  sponges  and  polyps  which  occur  in  America 
seem  to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  earth.  This  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  all  these  animals  have  resting  stages  in  which 
they  endure  desiccation.  The  resting  stage,  be  it  as  a  hard-shelled 
egg  or  as  an  encysted  animal,  may  be  borne  about  by  the  wind,  or 
may  be  carried  with  the  mud  by  aquatic  birds,  and  upon  again 
reaching  the  water  resume  its  active  state. 

VI.  DISTRIBUTION   OF   ANIMALS   IN   TIME. 

It  is  the  province  of  a  special  science,  paleontology  or  paleo- 
zoology,  to  treat  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  animals  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth^s  history,  but  since  it  is  necessary 
to  draw  upon  paleontological  facts  to  understand  the  living  forms 
an  outline  of  the  geological  periods  with  the  characteristic  animals 
may  be  given  here. 

I.  Azoic  OR  Archean  Era. 

No  organisms  are  certainly  known  from  this  age.  The  animal 
nature  of  Eozoon  canadense  of  the  Laurentian  beds,  once  referred 
to  the  Foraminifera,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

II.  Palaeozoic  Era. 

1.  Cambrian.  4.  Carboniferous. 

2.  Silurian.  6.  Permian. 

3.  Devonian. 

The  oldest  paleozoic  period,  the  Cambrian,  contains  only 
invertebrate  fossils:  trilobites,  gigantostraca,  cystoids,  nautiloids, 
gasteropods,  and  a  few  lamellibranchs.  Trilobites,  cystoids. 
gigantostraca,  and  the  Mastoids  and  tetracoralla,  which  appear  in 
the  Silurian,  reach  their  culmination  and  become  extinct  in  the 
paleozoic  Fishes  appear  in  the  Silurian,  and  acquire  a  great 
development  in  the  Devonian.  The  earliest  Amphibia  come  from 
the  carboniferous,  the  reptiles  appear  in  the  Permian. 

III.  Mesozoic  Era. 

1.  Triassic.  2.  Jurassic.  3.  Cretaceous. 

The  mesozoic  era  was  the  age  of  reptiles,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  numerous  forms,  some  of  gigantic  size;  most  of  them 
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becoming  extinct  in  the  cretaceous.  The  first  mammals  appear  in 
the  triassiCy  the  birds  in  the  Jurassic.  Among  the  invertebrates 
the  ammonites,  which  appeared  in  the  Devonian,  reached  their 
greatest  development  and  became  extinct  in  this  era. 

IV.  Cenozoic  Era. 

(a)  Tertiary. 

1.  Eocene.  .3.  Miocene. 

2.  Oligocene.  4.  Pliocene. 

(b)  Quaternary. 

5.  Pleistocene.  6.  Becent. 

In  the  tertiary  all  of  the  now  living  orders  of  mammals  and 
birds  appeared,  among  them  man,  whose  remains  have  been  traced 
with  certainty  to  the  pleistocene. 


SPECIAL  ZOOLOGY. 

Since  comparative  anatomy  and  the  theory  of  evohition  hare 
made  their  impression  upon  systematic  zoology  one  recognizes  in 
classification  not  only  a  means  of  arranging  the  species,  but  also 
the  possibility  of  expressing  the  relations  which  the  larger  and 
smaller  groups  bear  to  each  other.  The  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems demands  an  accurate  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
embryology  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  animal  forms  based  upon 
them.  We  are  yet  far  from  such  a  knowledge,  farther  with  regard 
to  some  groups  than  others,  and  as  a  consequence  systematic  prob- 
lems are  not  all  equally  advanced  towards  solution. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  certain  natural  groups  are 
recognized:  (1)  Chordata;  (2)  Mollusca  (after  the  elimination 
of  the  Brachiopoda) ;  (3)  Arthropoda;  (4)  Echinoderma;  (5) 
CoBlenterata  (after  the  separation  of  sponges) ;  (6)  Protozoa.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  yet  uncertain  exactly  how  to  regard  the  worms, 
brachiopods,  polyzoa,  and  a  few  other  forms.  The  general  ten- 
dency is  to  distribute  the  worms  into  at  least  three  branches  (flat 
worms,  round  worms,  ajid  annelids)  and  to  unite  the  Polyzoa  and 
Brachiopoda  in  a  branch  of  Molluscoida.  In  this  way  groups  poor 
in  species  and  of  little  importance  in  a  general  account  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  are  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  large  and  exceed- 
ingly important  groups  of  vertebrates,  arthropods,  and  molluscs, 
and  thus  obtain,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  beginner,  an  impor- 
tance which  does  not  belong  to  Ihem.  It  therefore  seems  better  in 
an  elementary  work  to  pursue  a  -more  conservative  course. 
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PHYLUM   I— PROTOZOA. 

'  • 

All  of  the  Protozoa  are  siAaU ;  some  may  be  seen  by  a  sharp  eye 
as  miDute  points,  but  the  majority  are  so  minute  that  they  are 
invisible  except  with  a  microscope.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  few  which  have  a  diameter  to  be  measured  by  millimeters,  this 
being  especially  the  case  where  hundreds  of  individuals  are  united 
in  colonies. 

This  small  size  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Protozoa 
are  single-celled  animals.  Like  all  cells  they  consist  of  that  pe- 
culiar substance^  protoplasm,  and  they  have  the  further  cell  attri- 
bute, the  possession  of  one  or  more  nuclei.  Being  unicellular,  it 
follows  that  they  lack  true  tissues  and  true  organs.  They  lack 
alimentary  canal,  nervous  system,  sexual  organs,  etc.  The  funda- 
mental functions  of  nourishment,  sensation,  movement,  and  repro- 
duction are  performed  more  or  less  directly  by  the  protoplasm. 

In  nutrition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  produced  by  substances  in 
solution,  foreign  particles  pass  into  the  protoplasm  and  are  digested 
by  it.  They  usually  lie  during  digestion  in  special  collections  of 
fluid,  the  food  vacuoles  (figs.  120,  144,  etc,  na),  more  rarely  in  the 
])rotoplasm  itself.  All  indigestible  portions  are  cast  out  after  a 
time.  This  taking  in  and  casting  out  of  foreign  matter  can  take 
place  in  the  lower  Protozoa  at  any  point  of  the  surface,  while  in 
the  more  highly  organized  species  there  are  definite  openings  which 
according  to  analogy  with  many-celled  animals  are  spoken  of  as 
mouth  and  anus,  or  more  precisely,  cytoslome  and  cytopyge.  The 
mouth  may  connect  with  a  tube,  the  oesophagus  or  cylopharynx, 
which  ends  free  in  the  protoplasm. 

Structures  may  occur  within  the  protozoan  cell  which  recall 
the  organs  of  higher  animals,  and  which  are  called  cell  organs. 
While  motion  is  usually  produced  by  the  protoplasm  and  its  pro- 
cesses— pseudopodia,  flagella,  and  cilia — ^there  are  Protozoa,  like 
Sienior  and  the  Vorticellidae,  which  have  true  muscular  fibrillae. 
The  sensitiveness  to  light  is  often  increased  by  the  formation  of  an 
eye  spot,  a  small  pigment  body  in  which  even  a  lens  may  occur. 
More  constant  of  cell  organs  are  the  contractile  vacuoles  (fig.  116, 
etc.,  cr),  structures  rarely  absent  from  fresh-water  species,  but 
commonly  lacking  from  marine  forms.  These  are  distinguished 
from  the  food  vacuoles  by  three  characters:  they  have  a  definite 
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place  in  the  cell;  their  number  is  approximately  constant  in  most 
species;  they  exhibit  extremely  constant  phenomena.  The  walls 
contract  and  empty  the  fluid  contents  to  the  exterior,  often 
through  a  special  duct.  When  one  empties  it  completely  disap- 
pears and  is  formed  again  anew  in  a  short  time,  and  is  filled  with 
fluid  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  It  thus  resembles  the 
contractile  vacuoles  in  the  water  vascular  system  (excretory  organs) 
of  the  worms  to  be  described  later.  Apparently  the  contractile 
vacuoles  are  for  the  elimination  of  injurious  substances  in  solution 
produced  by  the  vital  processes,  among  them  possibly  carbon 
dioxide,  like  a  respiratory  organ. 

Apparently  all  the  vital  functions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
nucleus.  Experiments  show  that  Protozoa,  artificially  deprived  of 
their  nuclei,  perform  their  functions  incompletely  and  soon  perish, 
while  fragments  containing  a  nucleus  remain  alive.  Young  Pro- 
tozoa usually  have  a  single  nucleus,  and  many  have  but  one 
throughout  life  ;  but  others  early  become  multinucleate.  Such 
multinucleate  forms  are  frequently  regarded  as  cell  complexes  or 
syncitia,  but  unnecessarily,  for  aside  from  the  fact  that  in  animal 
and  plant  histology  polynucleate  masses  of  protoplasm  are  regarded 
as  cells,  this  term  makes  a  distinction  between  the  uni-  and  the 
multi-nucleate  forms,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the  actual 
relations,  since  the  phenomena  of  both  are  completely  alike. 

Reproduction  is  accomplished  exclusively  by  fission  or  budding, 
and  under  suitable  conditions,  such  as  abundance  of  nourishment, 
occurs  so  rapidly  that  many  Protozoa  inside  a  few  weeks  can 
number  their  descendants  by  millions.  Many  divide  in  the  free 
state  while  they  are  creeping  or  swimming  about;  others  become 
encysted  before  division.  They  become  spherical  and  secrete  a 
protecting  membrane  around  themselves  (figs.  121,  122).  En- 
cysted individuals  usually  divide  into  more  than  two  pieces,  in 
four,  eight,  or  even  many  hundreds  of  reproductive  bodies.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  multinucleate  species  divide  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  nuclei. 

In  the  Protozoa  may  occur  a  fusion  of  individuals — conjuga- 
tion— ^which  in  many  respects  has  much  similarity  to  the  process 
of  fertilization  in  Metazoa  and  in  plants.  In  some  (conjugation 
of  many  Rhizopods)  this  does  not  correspond  to  true  fertilization, 
since  only  the  protoplasm  unites  {pladogamy)^  while  the  fusion  of 
nuclei  (caryogainy)  necessary  to  fertilization  does  not  occur.  In 
others  a  fnsion  of  nuclei  takes  place.  In  the  cases  which  have 
been  accurately  studied  there  has  been  seen,  before  the  fusion  of 
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the  nuclei,  a  process  comparable  to  the  formation  of  the  polar  glob- 
ules in  the  egg,  to  Ihis  extent^  that  in  each  of  the  conjugating 
individuals  the  nucleus  divides  twice  and  of  the  products  of  divi- 
sion only  one,  the  nucleus  intended  for  caryogamy,  persists  while 
the  others  (polar  globules)  degenerate. 

These  cases  of  true  fertilization  permit  of  great  diversity.  The 
conjugating  individuals  can  be  equal  in  size  (most  Infusoria,  many 
Rhizopoda),  or  there  is  a  disparity  in  size  (sexual  dimorphism),  in 
which  smaller  and  consequently  more  mobile  'males'  (microga- 
metes,  zoospores)  fertilize  the  larger  fixed  or  slowly  moving 
'  females '  (macrogametes,  oospores)  as  in  Volvox  globator,  Yorti- 
cellidse,  and  many  Sporozoa.  In  conjugation  of  individuals  of 
equal  size  there  is  frequently  a  mutual  fertilization — A  fertilizes 
B,  and  is  in  turn  fertilized  by  B — after  which  the  animals  sepa- 
rate (most  Infusoria,  Gregarines,  Noctiluca). 

Twenty  years  ago  it  could  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  fact  that  the 
Protozoa  in  contrast  to  the  Mctazoa  lacked  sexuality.  In  the  mean  time 
observations  on  Protozoa  belonging  to  different  classes,  even  the  Rhizop- 
oda,  have  so  increased  that  the  conclusion  is  that  fertilization  occurs  in 
all  Protozoa,  although  the  rarity  of  the  process  in  many  species  renders 
the  complete  demonstration  difficult.  Still  there  remain  certain  interest- 
ing differences  from  the  Metazoa.  The  Protozoa  lack  special  sexual  cells 
— eggs  and  spermatozoa.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body  functions  as  a 
sexnal  cell.  Further,  the  relations  of  fertilization  to  reproduction  are  not 
the  same  as  in  the  Metazoa.  It  does  indeed  occur  (swarm-spore  formation 
in  ybctUucay  formation  of  pseudonavicellaB  in  gregarines)  that  fertilization 
precedes  rapid  division,  but  much  more  commonly  fertilization  is  the 
result  of  rapid  division  and  a  cause  of  slower  reproduction  {Ir\fu8aria)  or 
even  of  complete  rest  (Actinosphcerium,  Actinophrys^  Volvox),  One  can 
therefore  only  speak  of  fertilization,  not  of  sexual  reproduction,  in  the 
Protozoa.  These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  consideratiou  of  the 
nature  of  impregnation,  for  they  show  that  it  has  not  only  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  developmental  processes,  but  that  it  accomplishes  other 
functions,  and  that  these  functions,  obscure  as  they  at  present  are,  are 
the  more  important  since  they  are  the  more  primitive  and  the  more  widely 
distributed. 

With  NodUucay  many  Sporozoa,  and  perhaps  in  Rhlzopods  a  period 
follows  impregnation  in  which  the  division  ('  sexual  reproduction ')  has  a 
special  character  (swarm-spore  formation  in  NoctihiGay  formation  of  sporo- 
blasts  and  sporozoites  in  the  Sporozoa)  and  differs  from  the  customary 
*  vegetative*  reproduction.  This  alternation  of  methods  of  reproduction 
recalls  the  alternation  of  generations  of  the  Metazoa  and  is  called  by  the 
same  name. 

The  Protozoa  with  thin  small  and  soft  protoplasmic  bodies  are 
but  little  if  at  all  protected   against  drying  up,  and  therefore  they 
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are  aquatic.  A  few  forms,  like  Ammha  terricola^  are  terrestrial,  and 
these  only  occur  in  moist  places.  Salt  and  fresh  water,  of  the  latter 
stagnant  pools  rich  in  vegetation,  are  the  favorite  places  for  Pro- 
tozoa. The  fresh-water  forms  are  cosmopolitan,  so  that  the  forms 
in  the  most  diverse  lands  are  very  similar.  This  depends  upon  cer- 
tain peculiarities.  The  fresh-water  Profcozoa  can  become  encysted 
independent  of  reproduction,  and  in  the  encysted  stage  can  endure 
times  of  unfavorable  conditions  such  as  lack  of  food,  freezing,  or 
complete  evaporation  of  the  water.  When  thus  protected  thev 
may  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  or  carried  far  on  the  feet  of 
birds.  Hence  it  is  that  one  group  bears  the  name  Infusoria,  for  if 
dry  earth  or  dry  plants  (e.jgr.,  hay)  be  soaked  in  water  and  this 
infusion  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  a  more  or  less  rich 
Protozoan  &una  will  develop  in  it.  The  encysted  animals  in  the 
earth  or  on  the  plants  are  awakened  by  the  moisture  to  new  life 
and  leave  the  cyst.  Spontaneous  germination,  as  was  once  believed, 
does  not  occur  here,  for  if  one  sterilize  the  materials  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  germs  the  water  will  remain  uninhabited. 

Historical. — On  account  of  their  practical  invisibility  the  Protozoa  were 
unknown  until  1676  ;  they  were  discovered  in  infusions  by  the  Dutch 
Leeuwenhoek,  the  disco veror  of  the  microscope.  Wrisberg  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  called  them  Animalcula  infusoria— infusion  animals,  and 
Siebold  in  the  century  just  closed  gave  them  the  name  Protozoa.  Tbe 
proposition  of  Haeckel  to  place  a  portion  of  the  Protozoa  in  a  kingdom 
Protista  between  animals  and  plants  has  found  but  little  acceptance.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  structure  the  views  of  Dujardin  and  Ehrenberg  were 
long  at  variance.  Ehrenberg  maintained  with  all  confidence  that  the 
Protozoa  like  all  animals  possessed  the  most  important  organs,  alimen- 
tary canal,  nervous  system,  muscles,  excretory  and  sexual  organs.  Du- 
jurdin  denied  all  this  and  ascribed  to  the  Protozoa  only  a  single  homo- 
geneous substance,  *  sarcode '  (p.  60)  which  was  sufficient  to  produce  all 
vital  phenomena.  Dujardin's  view  later  found  important  support  in 
Siebold's  discovery  that  the  Protozoa  were  unicellular.  Still  for  a  long 
time  Ehrenberg^s  ideas  persisted  in  various  modified  forms  and  were  not 
totally  overthrown  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie 
fact  that  there  are  unicellular  animals  without  organs  and  yet  capable  of 
existence  was  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  knowledge,  for  it  not  only 
broadens  our  conception  of  animal  life,  but  it  furnishes  for  the  theory  of 
evolution  from  simple  organisms  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain,  the  first 
of  the  series. 

The  different  appearances  of  Protozoa  def)end  upon  the  grade  of 
organological  and  histological  differentiation.  Since  these  are  most  promi- 
nent in  the  nourishing  and  locomotor  structures,  these  become  important 
in  subdividing  the  group.     The  organs  for  these  purposes — pseudopodia, 
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flagella,  cilia — furnish  the  baeis  for  the  differenlation  of  llieae  classes,  to 
which  are  added  forms — the  class  of  Sporozua — modtfted  hy  paraaitisTn. 

Class  I.  Rhizopoda. 

In  the  lowest  position  in  the  Protozoa  must  be  placed  tliose 
orgaQtsms  whicli  lack  permanent  structures  for  locomotion  and 
nourishment,  but  in  which  the  protoplasm  of  the  body  performs    , 
these  functions.     Tbc  term  Rblzopoda  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
protoplasm  eends  out  root-like  processes — false  feet  or  pseudopodia 
— for  locomotion  and  for  taking  nourishment.     These  differ  from 
true  appendages  in  that  they  are  not  constant  cell  organs,  but  are 
formed  according  to  demand  and  agaiu  disappear.     A  pseudopo- 
dium  arises  when   the    protoplasm 
streams  to  one  point  of  the  body  and 
extends  as  a  process  beyond  the  sur- 
face.  ( yiiiCe   the    process   becomes 
attached' and  draws  the  body  after 
it,  or  since  the  protoplasm  of  the 
body  may  flow  into  it,  a  slow  change^ 
of  place  occurs.\    Thus  the  process 
diuippears  and  i:^  absorbed  in  the 
organism,  and  new  pseudopodia  are 
formed  at  other  places  wliich  after  a 
time  are  retracted  in  turn.      This 
type  of  locomotion  is  called  amceboid 
after  the  Anxebn,  in  vrhicli  it  was 
first  accurately  Etudied.     When  the 
Khizopodit  iu  their  wanderings  meet 
particles  of  nourishment,  they  en- 
close  them   with  their   protoplasm  f™.  iui.  —  ^mcrfKi   proteui'.     (Afwr 

,    ,    ,        .,  .  .,        .  .  .     I*idy.j    Fu,  contractile  vacuole:  til. 

and  take  them  into  the  i  ate  nor  of   ontosam  efc,  ectouaro;  »,  huuIbub; 
the  body  (Bg.  UC,  A-).  K",  t««i-i»i, . 

The  form  of  the  pseudopodia  is  approximately  constant  for 
each  species,  but  as  a  whole  very  variable,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
not  only  for  separating  species  but  families  and  larger  groups.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  finger-like  pseudopodia  (fig.  116),  ou  the 
other,  those  of  such  delicacy  that  even  under  strong  magnification 
they  appear  like  fine  threads  {fig.  117).  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  many  intermediate  forms.  Thread-like  pseudopodia 
nsnally  branch,  and  when  the  branches  meet  they  may  fuse  and 
form  anastomoses,  from  which  it  follows  that  it  is  not  true,  as  was 
once  supposed,  that  the  pseudopodia  are  covered  by  a  membrane. 
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The  fine  granules  of  the  protoplasm  can  enter  the  pseudopodia 
and  produce  here,  as  they  move  back  and  forth,  the  phenomenon 
of  'streaming.'  Since  foreign  particles,  like  grains  of  carmine 
taken  np  b;  the  protoplasm,  can  participate  in  this  streaming,  it 


Fto.  in. —RBiauaf revert.  (Ftom  Liuik.  utter  H.  ScboltM.) 
follows  that  the  movements  depend  not  upon  the  granules  but  on 
the  protoplasm  itself.  We  have  already  used  the  fact  (p.  62) 
that  grannies  in  the  finest  thread  can  move  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time,  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
protoplasmic  stmctnre. 

When  Rhizopoda,  in  the  free  or  en- 
cysted condition,  increase  by  division,  the 
division  products  frequently  exchange  the 
amoeboid  motion  for  that  of  the  Flagellata, 
and  become  flagellate  spores  or  zoospores. 
The  body  becomes  oval  and  develops,  on  the 
anterior  end  which  contains  the  nucleas, 
one  or  more  flagella,  which  move  more  ener- 
getically than  pseudopodia,  and  are  perma- 
nent as  long  as  the  zoospore  stage  persists 
(fig.  121).  Since  many  Protozoa  possess 
flagella  along  with  pseudopodia,  the 
Fio  iiSL-HostfoantKAa  at-  boundary  between  Rhizopods  and  Flagel- 
pwJ.  (After  r.Faehntoe.)   i^tes  is  not  distinct  (fig.  118). 

The  Rhizopoda  fonu  an  nscending  wries  in  wbicb  the  systematic  chnr- 
acters  become  more  and  more  pronounced;  such  are  the  assumpiion  of  i 
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definite  form,  as  in  tlie  RadiolariA  and  HelJozoa,  tbe  formation  of  a  skde- 
tOD  of  regular  chnrncter,  aa  in  the  Thalamopbora,  or  tbe  derelopmeDt  of 
a  peculiar  reprodaction,  aa  in  tbe  Hycetozoa.  At  the  bottom  stand  the 
Uonera  and  the  Lobosa  whose  cliantcters  are  mostly  negative,  for  neither 
form,  skeleton,  nor  reproduction  affords  systematic  distinctions, 
OtiUtI.  Moneia. 

Tlie  most  important  character  of  the  Honera  is  tbe  lack  of  a  nacleus. 
Ak  with  other  negative  characters  this  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In.  many 
CH&ea,  eepecialiy  when  tbe  protoplasm  is  filled  with  chromatin  granules, 
the  nucleus  is  recognized  with  difBculty,  and  hence  animals  have  been 
described  as  anucleate  in  which  the  uucleuswas  overlooked.  The  num- 
ber of  '  Honera '  was  formerly  very  great,  but  has  diminished  with  the 
deTelopment  of  microscopic  techuique.  So  it  is  poesibla,  even  probable, 
that,  in  the  few  forms  now  remaining  in  the  grotip,  the  nucleus  has  merely 
escaped  observation.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  several  theoretical 
reasons  which  support  the  idea  of  anucleat«  organisms.  It  is  easier  to 
suppose  that  with  the  appearance  of  life  there  were  organisms  consisting 
of  but  a  single  substance  than  that  these  organisms  bad  nucleus  and 
protoplasm  already  differentiated.  Several  species  of  Protanuxba  are 
placed  iu  the  Honera. 

Order  n.  Lobosa  (Amcsbiiia). 

Lobosa  are  primitive  Rhizopoda  with 
one  or  eeveral  nuclei.  The  species  of 
Amaba,  tormi  which  owe  their  name  to 
their  conBtant  change  of  shape,  are  typical 
(figs.  116,  119).  This  change  of  form  is 
due  to  the  formation  and  disappearance 
of  a  few  flnger-like  (lobose)  pseudopodia. 
Uodj  and  pseudopodia  consist  of  two 
hiyers,  a  soft  granular  inner  entosarc 
(eii)  and  a  firmer,  clear,  oater  ectosarc 
{eh).  In  the  entosarc  is  asually  a  single 
(sometimes  several)  nuclens  (n),  which  is 
resiciilar,  and  contains  either  one  large 
or  Ecveral  atnaller  nncleoli.  A  contractile 
vacuole  is  usually  present.  Beprodnction 
occurs  by  division  (fig.  110),  and  in  some 

instances  encystment  has  been  observed,  ''^°-  divuioo'^^tw'r'lE^E' 
the  protoplasm  dividing  into  many  hun-  vlicn.li"''  rt*""  contractile 
dred  small  amcebs.  enUwarc;  n,nacleu». 

Most  Lobosa  occur  in  fresh  water;  the  larger  forms,  like  Felomyxa 
palustrU  {2  mm.  in  diameter)  live  in  the  ooze  of  pools,  the  smaller,  like 
Amaba  proteua  and  A,  princepa,  on  plants  or  tree  in  the  water.  The  very 
small  A.  terrieola  lives  in  moiatearih.  There  are  also  parasites  among  the 
Amcetae,  like  A.  eolt  (0.02  to  0.085  mm.  large),  rare  in  colder  climates,  fre- 


quently  obaerved  in  tbe  tropics  in  liver  abeceeses  and  in  nlc«rs  of  Cbs 
colon  of  men  ill  with  dyBeiitery,  and  pertiHps  tbe  cause  of  the  disease. 
Some  of  tbe  Monothalamia  (p.  198)  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  Lobosa. 

^  Order  m.  Helloua,  Snn  AnimaJcnlea. 
The  Heliozoa  owe  their  name  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  with 
the  pseudopodia  arranged  like  rays.  In  the  pseadopodia  are  a 
firm  axial  thread  forming  a  skeleton  and  a  thin  coating  of 
protoplasm.  Branching  and  anastomoses  of  the  psendopodia 
are  rare,  and  nanally  oocnr  only  when  the  radial  arrangement  is 
modified  by  pressure.  The  axial  threads  frequently  converge  at 
the  centre  of  the  body.  Here  lies  a  granule,  the  centroaome 
separated  from  the  nnclens,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
division.     The  body  consists  of  cortical  and  mednllsiy  portions 


(fig.  120),  distingniahed  by  differences  in  the  protoplasm,  bnt 
not  separated  by  membrane.  In  the  cortex  are  the  contractile 
vacuoles  (cr);  the  medulla  contains  the  usually  single  nnclene. 
Among  the  polynncleate  forms  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  fresh-water  species,  Acfinospkarium  eichhorni.     Many 
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Heliozoa  poesees  a  silicions  skeletoo,  which  may  be  a  Uttice-work 
sphere  (fig.  121),  needles  radially  arranged  or  placed  tangen- 


tially.     The  forms  without  skeletons  are  few,  but  these  have  the 
«n  pewer  (fig.  132)  of  forming  siliciona  envelopes  during  encystment. 
Reproduction   takes  place  by   divi- 
sioa,  and   one  or  both  moieties   may 
become   ewsrm  spores,  i.e.,  assume  an 
oval  fomn  bearing  at  one  pole  one  or  two 
flagella   (fig.   121,   C).     These   swarm  i 
spores   become    widely  distributed  byg 
the    fiagella    before   they  resume   theR 
spherical  shape,  lose  their  fiagella  and  ^ 
form  pseudopodia.    It  frequently  occurs  * 
that    several    Heliozoa    of    the    same  \ 
Kpecies   become   connected    by    proto- 
plasmic bridges,  and  so  form  unions  of 
from  two  to  ten  individuals.    Tme  fer- 
tilization preceded  by  a  kind  of  polar-  f™.  la-cyw  with  gBmiBrt 
globule  formation  has  only    been  ob-    ^ir&'fdr  RraX-f^ 
served  in  Actinophrya  sol  and  Aciinosphanum  eicHhorni. 
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Forms  with  skeleton  and  those  without  are  distinguished.  To  the  first 
belong  ClathrviinaeUgana,  with  asphericnl  lattice-worlc  skeleton  supported 
ODastaIk(flg.  131).  AeanthocyHis  fur/a<»a,  skeleton  of  radial,  branching 
needles.  To  tlie  forms  without  skeleton  belong  first  Actiitogpharium 
eUMiomi,  as  large  as  a  pjn-lieod,  milk-white,  protoplasm  foamy  from  the 
numerous  fluid  racnolee,  the  different  sizes  of  which  markedly  distinguish 
cortical  from  medullary  proportions.  The  contractile  vacnotea  are  in  the 
cortex,  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla.  In  encystment  the  foamy  appearance 
and  most  of  the  nuclei  are  lost,  and  a  cyst  is  formed  with  numerous  uni- 
nucleate daughter  cysts.  Each  daughter  cyst  divides  into  secondary  cysts 
which,  after  the  formation  of  polar  globules,  fuse  (fertilization)  and 
produce  gend  spheres.  Fram  tliese  then  escape,  after  a  long  rest,  the 
young  Aetinogpharia.  The  reproduction  of  Aclittophrys  lol,  a  smaller 
form,  is  essentially  similar. 

Order  IV.  KadloUria. 

The  Radiolaria,  the  most  beaatifal  and  moBt  highly  organ- 
ized of  the  Bhizopoda,  strongly  recall,  in  their  appearance,  the 


Flo.  123.— TluiliuXcnUa  vdagfca.  In  the  centre  the  nucleus  with  coiled  nacleolns, 
sroand  it  the  central  capsule  with  oil  globuleB;  still  outside  the  eiCniuapsul&r 
Bott  bodr  with  vacuoles  (eitracapsuUr  alveoU),  yellow  celts  (black)  and  pseu- 
dopodla. 

Heliozoa.     They  are  spherical,  only  rarely  by  flattening  converted 

into  disks,  or  by  unequal  growth  into  conical  or  lobular  shapes. 
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A  second  resemblance  lies  in  the  delic&te  psendopodia,  often 
with  an  axial  filament.  The  distinguishiiig  charactcrifitic  is  the 
central  capsale.  This  is  the  central  portion  of  the  bodj  surrounded 
by  a  membrane,  ontside  of  which  is  the  eztracapsnlnm.  The 
central  capsule  is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  animal.  If  it  be 
dissected  ont  from  the  extracapsnlum  it  not  only  lires  bnt  regen- 
erates the  lost  parts,  while  the  extracapsular  portionB  die.  Since 
the  protoplasm  of  both  parts  i&  identical,  the  difference  in  regen- 
erative powers  can  only  depend  on  the  nuclei,  which  are  confined 
to  the  central  capsule. 

The  central  capsale  may  be  noi-v  or  polynnclcate.  Id  the  first  cose  the 
□utieus  (Qg.  138),  a  reside  of  t^preciable  size,  lies  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
cHpmle,  in  the  others  the  capsule  is  tbrnntted  by  huudreds  of  small  homo- 
geneoos  nuclei.  All  Rodiolaria  are  uninucleate  in  the  young  stage,  and  only 
Bt  the  time  of  swarp-spore  formatiou  polynuoleate.  The  fact  that  certain 
species  have  almost  alvraya  one  nuclens,  while  others  usually  have  many,  is 
explained  in  the  first  case  by  the  long  contiuuance  of  the  oninucleate  con- 
dition, only  giving  place  to  the  polynucleate  condition  just  before  tbe 
fonnatioQ  of  swarm-spores,  while  in  (he  second  the  polynucleate  condition 
is  reached  early.  In  the  central  capsule  are  also  included  various 
deposits  which  serve  as  food  during  reproduction,  such  as  concretions,  oil 
globules,  etc. 

The  membrane  snrronnding  the  central  capsnle  is  either  per- 
forated on  all  sides  by  numerous  pore- 
canals  or  by  small  openings  in  certain 
places.  Through  these  pores  and  opeii- 
iDgs  the  intracapsular  protoplasm  passes 
out  and  spreads  itself  in  the  extracap- 
sulum.  This  consists  of  a  gelatinous 
mantle  through  which  the  protoplasm 
extends  as  a  fine  network  before  it  forms 
pseudopodia  on  the  surface.  In  the 
larger  Radiolaria  it  contains  vacuoles 
(extracapsular  alveoli)  developed  in  the 
protoplasmic  net  (fig.  123). 

With  few  exceptions  the  Radiolaria 
possess  skeletons  of  wonderful  beauty; 
latticed  spheres,  single  or  one  within 
another,  and  bound  together  with  radial 

rods  (fig.  85),  frequently  ornamented  on    '"'i^~Sg^*^k^'**" 
the  enter  surface  with  spines,  or  latticed 

discs,  helmet-like  or  cage-like  structures  (fig.   1S4)  or   spongy 
stmctnres.     In  other  cases  occur  rings,  tubes,  spines,  which  meet 


\ 
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Fis.  l».—AtanOuimelTa  eUi^lea.    eh,  oenlral  upsnle:  n.  Ducleni;   p,  pacndi^adlK 
M,  ipIneB;  IFft,  eitrioKpanlum. 
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in  the  central  capsule  (fig.  125),  etc.  In  rare  cases  the  skeleton  is 
formed  solely  of  organic  substance  {acanthin);  usually  it  is  sili- 
cious  and  of  much  firmness.  Hence  skeletons  of  Badiolaria  occur 
in  rocks  of  various  ages,  as  in  Caltanisetta,  Sicily^  the  Nicobars 
(both  tertiary),  and  the  Barbadoes. 

In  reproduction  first  comes  fission,  which  begins  a  division  of 
the  central  capsule  (in  uni-nucleate  forms  with  a  division  of  the 
nucleus)  and  usually  extends  through  the  extracapsulum.  If  this 
latter  does  not  divide  a  colony  results,  in  which  a  gradually 
increasing  jelly  contains  numerous  central  capsules,  bound  together 
by  protoplasmic  threads,  which  form  the  pseudopodia  on  the  sur- 
face (fig.  126).  A  second  type  is  reproduction 
by  swarm  spores,  which  begins  when  the 
nucleus  has  divided  into  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  daughter  nuclei.  The  central  capsule  then 
divides  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are 
nuclei,  which  become  oval  and  develop  two 
flagella  (fig.  127),  which  soon  begin  to  vibrate 
60  that  the  central  capsule  is  filled  with  a 
tumultuous  crowd.  With  the  breaking  of  the  jp,o.  iw.-zoospores  of 
capsular  membrane  these  si^arm  spores  escape,  Scroiporer^^'^aoS 
and  at  this  point  our  knowledge  of  this  type  of.  ^^«  7*macro«*'**™ 
development  ceases.  Since  in  many  species 
there  are  large  and  small  spores — macrospores  and  microspores — 
it  is  probable  that  for  the  further  development  a  copulation  of 
different  swarm  spores  is  necessary. 

Cfmimoii,  if  not  constant,  in  the  bodies  of  the  Radiolaria  are  the  3'ellow 
cells  which  were  formerly  regarded]  as  a  part  of  the  animal;  they  are  uni- 
cellular ;il<:»  {Zooxaitthella)y  which  are  also  present  in  other  animals. 
(Tlialamophora,  actinians,  sponges,  etc.)  They  afford  an  instance  of  sym- 
biosis, or  the  living  together  of  different  organisms  for  mutual  good.  This 
new  view  rests  upon  the  facts  that  the  ZooxanthellcB  have  a  membrane, 
secrete  starch-like  substances,  divide  independently  of  the  radiolarian  and 
continue  to  live  after  its  death. 

The  Ridiolaria  are  exclusively  marine.  In  fair  weather  they  float  at 
the  surface,  hut  suiTc'TfT  times  of  storm7~ Certain  species  and  even  large 
groups  like  the  Phaeodaria  occur  only  at  great  depths  (1500-4000  fathoms) 
where  the  temperature  is  about  0°  C. 

Sub  Order  I.  PERIPYLEA  or  SPUMELLARTA.  The  capsule  mem- 
bnme  everywhere  perforated  by  pore  canals:  skeleton  absent  or  formed  of 
l(»0Ae  needles,  of  silicious  latticed  spheres,  often  reduced  to  a  spongy  net- 
work or  flattened  to  discs.  The  latticed  spheres  can  be  provide<l  with 
spints  and  connecting  rods.     SPHiBROZOiDiE.  colonial  (flg.  126);  Thalassi- 


coUDf  (flg.  133);  Hauohhida  with  latticetl  spheres  (Bg.  95)  -  Discida,  di«c 
like. 

Sub  Order  II.  ACANTHAKIA.  Capsular  membrane  perforated  every- 
where by  pore  canals;  twenty  spiuea  of  ncaiithiii  wliieli  radiaU  from  tbe 
centre  in  an  extremely  regular  miinner,  form  the  skeleton,  as  in  AeatUho- 
metra  (Bg.  125),  or  the  Bpines  are  bound  together  by  a  latticed  sphere 
formed  of  twenty  separate  plates,  as  in  AcatUhophracfa. 

Sub  Order  III.  MONOPYLEA  or  NASSELLARIA.  The  pores  of  the 
central  capsuteoocopy  apore  field  atoneend.  B^t  known  are  the  Othtid* 
{EtKj/rtiilium,  fi^.  134)  wjlli  graceful  helmet  or  cage-like  skeletons. 

Sub  Order  IV.  PH^ODARIA.  The  central  capsule  has  a  principal 
opening,  often  dranu  out  itito  H  tube  and  surrouiided  by  dark  pigiofiit 
(phteodium)  around  which  may  l>e  smaller  openings.  The  skeleton  is  sili- 
cious  and  formed  of  hollow  pieces.  Kostly  from  the  deep  seaa,  Auta- 
canlhu,  Aulosphara,  Oclodendron,  measuring  from  0.5  to  1.0  mm.,  are 
pelagic. 

OMer  V.  Foiuuinifera  IThalamo^hon,  Ketlcnluia). 
The  Foniminifera,  though  not  equalling  the  Radiolaria  in 
beauty  and  variety  of  forms,  exuel  them  in  numbers  of  iDdi- 
viduaU,  and  hence  have  a  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
earth.  lie  group  of  animals  at  present  or  in  the  past  have  had 
so  great  a  part  in  the  formation  of  beds  of  rock. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  order  is  afforded  by 
the  shell.  This  is.tm  GiiT_elQpei_closed 
at  one  polgj^and  usually  opening  to  the 
exterior  at  the  other,  the  pseudopodia 
passing  through  the  aperture  (fig.  IH^). 
Accordingly  as  the  axis  connecting 
these  poles  is  shortened  or  lengthened, 
the  shell  becomes  disc-like,  ephericul. 
flask  formed  or  even  coiled  in  a  spiral. 
;  An  additionalfeature,  the  division  of  the 

interior  of  the  shell  by  transverse  par- 
titions into  nameroua  chambers,  is  com- 
mon. Such  many 'Chambered  shells 
(Polythalamia)  are  at  first  small,  and 
consist  of  one  or  few  chambers,  but 
Fio.  IS*.  ~  Qiui'tniia  tmrnetriai.  as  the  animal  grows  new  chambers  are 

(After  F.  ft.  ScIiuUb:^    W  con-  » 

tractile  vacuuie:  n.  nncieuB;  continually  added  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shell.  Openings  in  the  walls  of  the 
shell  (foramina)  connect  the  adjacent  chambers.  The  spiral 
shells  with  many  chambers  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
much  larger  shells  of  the  Nautilus  (fig.  386),  which  led  to  the 
view  once  hold  that  the  Foraminifera  were  small  cephalopoda. 
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In  the  fresh'Vater  forms  the  shell  is  built  of  a  chitinuons 
organic  substance  which  may  be  strengthened  by  silica  or  the 
incorporation  of  foreign  particles.  The  more  typical  members, 
exclusively  marine,  have  almost  invariably  calcareous  shells  which, 
when  dissolved  by  acid,  leave  but  the  slightest  trace  of  organic 
matter.  The  presence  of  minute  pores  in  tho  shell  is  of  syste- 
matic importance,  the  group  of  Perforata  (fig.  117)  being  char- 
acterized by  them. 

The  animal  portions  form  a  more  or  less  complete  cast  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell  (fig.  129),  and  in  the  polythalamate  forms  con> 
sist  of  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  chambers  in  the  shell,  connected 


together  by  plasma  bridges  passing  through  the  foramina  of  the 
partitions.  In  the  protoplasm  there  is  a  large  nucleus  (figs.  128, 
129,  w),  which  in  some  cases  is  early  replaced  by  a  daughter  gen- 
eration of  small  nuclei.  Contractile  vacuoles  usually  occur  only 
in  the  fresh-water  forma.  The  pseudopodia  project  through  the 
chief  opening  of  the  shell  and  in  the  Perforata  probably  through 
the  pores  in  the  shell  wall.  They  are  rarely  finger-like  (fig.  128); 
usually  they  are  thread-like,  branched,  richly  granular  and 
anastomosing,  and  hence  favorable  objects  for  the  study  of  the 
streaming  of  protoplasm. 

Reproduction  is  generally  accomplished  by  fission,  but  presents 
many  variations.  Only  rarely  do  both  animal  and  shell  divide; 
frequently  the  protoplasm  protrudes  from  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
a  new  shell  is  formed  on  the  outgrowth  and  the  protoplasm  then 
divides,  one  of  the  resulting  individuals  retaining  the  old  shell.  In 
the  marine  Polythalamia  tho  following  process  is  general:  The 
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polynucleate  protoplasm  divides  into  numerous  uniiincleste  por- 
tioDB  ('embryos')  which  frequently,  while  still  within  the 
mother,  develop  a  shell  of  one  or  several  chambers.  In  several 
species  {Polystomella  crispa,  HyalopvB  dujardinii,  Miliolidie,  etc.) 
there  is  apparently  a  dimorphic  alternation  of  generations.  A 
megalospheric  generation  (characterized  by  the  long  persistence  of 
a  large  '  principal  nucleus,'  and  often  of  a  large  central  chamber) 
produces  zoospores.  These  develop  into  the  microsphgeric  genera- 
tion (early  polynucleate,  often  with  small  central  chamber),  whicli 
form  '  embryos '  {supra),  which  in  turn  become  megalospheres. 

Sub  Order  I.  MONOTHALAMIA.      Mostly  frcBh-wnler  forniB.    Tlieae 

specicu  Nover  liave  calcareous  shells,  but  sljells  ot  cliititi  or  silica,  orien 

Birengthericd  by  foreign    bodies.      Contractile   VHCiiole   usually  present. 

PseiidopodJa  either  lobose  or  CliForm,  branched  or  simple.      A.  Forms 

with  ftiiger-form  pseudopodlik:    Areella,    brown  disc-like  shell,    two   or 

seTernl  nuclei;  Quadrula,sliell  of  many  square  plates  (fig.  128);  Difflugia, 

(fig.  18l)with  shells  of  sniid.     These  forms  may  be  regarded  ns  merely 

shelled  Amcdxt  aud  are  frequeiilly  referred  to  the 

Lobosa.      All  other  Foraminifera  are  characterized 

by  the  filiform  branching  or  anastomosing  pseudo- 

pniliii.    B.  Forms  with  branching  and  anastomosing 

filiform  pseudopodia.    Eiiglj/pha,  shell  of  oval  plates; 

Oromia  (Bg.  17),  marine,  aheli  a  borny  sac. 

Sub  Order  11.   POLYTHALAMIA.     Exclosiveiy 
,  marine,  living  on  aquatic  plants,  on  tUe  bottom  or 
pelagic.    The  sliells,  wheu  not  dissoWed,  fail  to  the 
bottom  in  such  numbers  thiit  a  gram  of  the  sjuid 
_,       „  —Dia  "*"y  contain  50,000  of  them.    Thick  beds  of  rock  like 

lOrig.i  '  the  chalk,  the  nummulitic  limestone,  and  the  green- 
sand  are  largely  foraminifersl  in  origin.  The  livingspecies  have  an  average 
diameter  of  about  1  mm.  Barely  species  have  a  diameter  of  several  cen- 
timeters  {Psammonyx  vulcanicua,  5-6cm.).  The  fossil  nummulites  reach 
a  diameter  of  6  cm.  A.  Shell  wall  massive,  the  terminal  pseudopodal  opeii- 
i!>g  being  the  only  communicilion  with  the  exterior.  Miliola  (Qg.  130). 
£.  Perforata  Shell  perforated  by  many  pores;  theterminalopening  may 
be  lacking.  Potyatomella,  Rotalia  (flg.  117),  bottom  dwelling;  Olobigerina 
buUotdes  (fig.  128),  pelagic.  Among  the  fossils  the  Nummulites  need  men- 
tion as  well  as  the  Eozoon  canadente  of  the  extremely  old  Ijiurentian  beds 
of  Canada,  the  animal  nature  of  which  is  denied  by  most  students. 
Older  VI.  Mycetoioa. 
The  MycetozOH  or  eUme  animals  are  regarded  by  some  as  ani- 
mals, by  others  aa  plants  under  the  older  name  Myxomycetes 
(slime  moulds).  The  first  position  is  supported  by  the  structure 
of  the  motile  stage,  the  Plasmodium,  the  second  by  the  reproduc- 
tion resembling  that  of  many  fungi.     The  plasmodia  nitpoar  in 
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dump  weatlier  as  networks  of  bright-red,  orange  or  yellow  slime  on 
decaying  wood.  They  are  giant  Amcebn,  several  centimeters  in 
extent,  of  reticulate  protoplasm  containing  many  nuclei  and  much 
foreign  matter  taken  as  food.  They  creep  slowly  by  moana  of 
pseudopdia  (fig.  132).     On  drying  the  plasmodium  encyeta  in  a 


•  •' 


„  D  a  plftamiMlluai; /,  part  ol  a  plssmcxllain; 

In  d  and  ^  naclet  and  contractLte  Tacaoles. 
Fia.  133.— Spore-sacB  of  Aretria  i<iaiTaatn.     (After  de  Bary.)    At  tbe  lelt  the  spoTan- 
ginm  raptured  by  Che  eipandlng  aaplllltlum,  which  has  dIacharKed  tbe  apocea. 

peculiarmanner,  and  if  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  it  forms  the 
reproductive  bodies,  the  sporangia  (fig.  133).  These  are  firm-walled 
vesicles,  frequently  stalked,  the  stalk  sometimes  extending  into  the 
axis  of  the  sporangium  as  a  columella.  The  apace  between  the 
wall  of  the  sporangium  and  the  columella  is  filled  with  fine  powdery 
spores  and  an  exploding  apparatus,  either  a  network  of  fine  fila- 
ments (capillitium)  or  many  spirally  coiled  threads  (elaters). 
When  wet,  as  by  rain,  the  elaters  or  capillitium  expand,  rupture 
the  sporangium  and  scatter  the  spores.  The  spores  germinate  in 
water  or  on  moist  surfaces,  and  from  each  comes  out  a  small 
aaiceba-like  embryo,  frequently  furnished  with  a  fiagellnm  (fig.  133). 
Several  of  these  embryos  fuse  to  form  a  plasmodium:  jElhalium 
seplicum,  flowers  of  tan,  plaamodium  yellow,  on  spent  tanbark; 
Comatricha,  Arcyria  {fig.  133). 


Class  II.  Flagellata  (Uastigophora). 

In  many  Rhizopoda,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
pseudopodia  disappear  from  time  to  time  and  are  replaced  by  one 
or  two  flagella  ;  others  have,  besides  pseudopodia,  pennanent 
flagella  for  locomotion  and  taking  of  food.  Such  flagellate  spores 
and  flagellate  Rhizopods  form  the  transition  to  the  Maatigophora, 
which  are  permanently  flagellate,  the  flagella  serving  as  organs  of 
locomotion  and  feeding.  There  are  three  orders  which  must  be 
described  separately. 

Order  I.  Antoflagellata. 
All  autoflagellates  at  first  sight  are  closely  similar,  a  usually 
oval  body  with  a  vesicular  nucleus  at  one  end,  a  contractile  vacuole 
at  the  other.  At  the  anterior  end  there  is  often  added  a  small  red 
or  brown  yigment  spot  (fig,  134),  apparently  for  the  recognition 
of  light,  an4,  heace  a  primitive  eye.  At  this  same  pole  are  also 
one  or  two  flagella;  when  a  ^eater  number  occur  they  are  scat- 


Fia.  lU. 

Fia.ldt.-EinAenavirtdlt.    (After  Sl«in.)    c,  contntotlle  Tacuii1»:  ii,  nuclear:  n,  pts- 

Fio.  135.-£>mofrtiit>n«(rft(iaHn.  (After  Stein.)    a,  a  pitrultic  fliiKelUt«»[t«ii  found  in 

the  lorlca :  h.  contractile  vacuole:  n.  nucleuB. 
Fio.  iae.-Om-KlcuHum  umbtBatum.   (After  SWln.l 

tered  over  the  body.  The  body  surface  is  frequently  naked,  and 
may  be  capable  of  amoeboid  motions;  at  other  times  it  is  covered 
with  a  more  or  less  evident  cuticle.  Very  common  are  closed 
envelopes  and  open  goblet-shaped  cases  (loricie,  flg.  135),  and 
also  simple  or  branched  stalks  (fig.  136),  on  which  the  animals 
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Bit  in  small  gronps.  There  are  great  differonces  in  the  feeding 
and  in  the  organs  connected  therewith.  Many  feed  like  animals, 
being  provided  with  pseudopodia  like  the  Bhizopoda  or  with  a 
mouth  like  the  Infusoria.  In  the  Ghoanoflagellata  there  is  an 
interesting  EtmcturG,  the  collar.  Thia  is  a  fnnnel-like  proceea  of 
the  body  protoplasm  on  which  foreign  particles  are  thrown  bj 
the  flagellnm  in  the  centre  (fig.  136)  and  thence  are  conveyed 
to  the  interior.  (According  to  recent  researches  the  collar 
consista  of  a  plasma  membrane  rolled  up  spirally  with  two  tuma.) 
Besides  these  animal  forms  are  plant-like  apeciea  which  contain 
chloropbyl  (VoIvociil»,  Euglenidie)  or  brown  chromatophores 
(Chromomonadlneie),  aiding  in  assimilation  and  enabling  the 
organism  to  produce  paramylum  or  even  starch.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  forms  which  are  plant-like  in  this  respect  are 
closely  allied  anatomically  to  forms  which  resemble  the  animals. 
Indeed,  there  are  species  which  possess  a  cytostome  without  taking 
solid  nourishment,  assimilating  by  means  of  chlorophyl  or  living 
on  fluid  food  (fig.  137).     All  this  renders  more  difScult  the  syste- 


Fm.  1S7.  Fio.  138. 

Tm.VSl.—Ck'limmni  paramaciun.     (After  BOtecblU    oe,  crtoMome;  n.  nocleuB;  «■ 

coDtractlle  vacuole. 
Pis.  U8,-FlaEell>tK      A,  Uaitioamaba;  B,  Cbdoiiga;  C,  Bicoteca;  D,  Hexamtfa:   £, 

SiKtatica.  aide  view. 

matic  valuation  of  the  differences  appearing  in  the  food,  and  also 
shows  that  the  Flagellata  have  relations  in  different  directions: 
with  the  Rbizopoda,  the  Infusoria,  and  the  lower  plants. 
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Reproduction  is  nearly  always  by  fission.  In  many  species 
conjugation  is  known,  best  in  those  plant-like  forms,  the  Volvo- 
cina,  where  two  individuals  fuse  completely  to  a  resting  spore.  In 
the  colonial  Volvocina  the  conjugating  individuals  are  unequal  in 
size,  some  animals  of  the  colony  growing  to  large  immobile 
oosphereSy  while  others  by  continued  division  form  groups  of 
minute  active  zoospores  or  spermatozoids.  When  fertilized  by 
the  zoospore  the  oospheres  fall  to  the  ground,  become  encysted, 
become  brown  in  color,  and  enter  a  resting  stage  before  they  form 
a  new  colony  by  division. 

Sub  Order  I.  PHYTOFLAGELLATA.  Plant-like  chlorophyl-bearlDg 
flagellates,  mostly  with  eye-specks.  Volvocina:  Voloax  globatar,*  green 
sphere  0.2-0.7  mm.  in  diameter,  oonsistiug  of  thousands  of  individuals 
which  propel  the  colony  by  their  flagella.  EugleuidsB  :  Eugletia  viridis  * 
(fig.  184),  solitary,  coloring  small  pools  bright  green  (a  red  variety  colors 
them  purple)  by  their  immense  numbers.  Ohrysomonadina,  plant-like  in 
nourishment  but  rarely  taking  solid  food  :  Dindyryon  *  (fig.  136). 

Sub  Order  II.  CUOANOFLAGELLATA.  With  collars ;  mostly  small 
colonial  forms.  Codosiga  *  (fig.  138,  B)  ;  Conoclctdium^  numerous  indi- 
viduals united  on  a  stalk  (fig.  136). 

Sub  Order  III.  EUFLAGELLATA.  Animal  flagellates,  taking  solid 
particles  of  food  either  by  pseudopodia  or  by  a  more  or  less  developed 
cytostome.  Monadina.  Here  belong,  besides  numerous  free  forms,  several 
parasites  of  man  :    Lamblia  (Cercomonas)  irUestinalis,  fig.  189     {Mega- 


Fig.  i:».  Fig.  140. 

Fig.  130.— Lamb/ia  intestiwtliit.    (After  Grassi.)    Front  and  side  views.  »,  nucleaa. 
Fig.  UO.—Trichonuv»iaa  wiginalis.   (After  Blochmann.)    n,  nucleus  (fourth  flairellain 
lacking  in  figure). 

stoma  eiUeiicum);  also  in  rats  and  mice  :  TrkJiomonas  hominis  (T,  intes- 
tinalis\  both  iu  small  intestine.     T,  vaginalis  (fig.  140). 
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Order  11.    DinoflagelUt*  (CUioflagelUta). 

These  forms,  occnrring  in  both  fresh  water  and  the  sea,  are 

leceotly  placed  near  the  plants  because, 

with   their  brown  cliromatophores,  their 

food   relations  are  like   those  of  plants, 

althoagh   the  taking  of  solid  food  by  s 

mouth  opening  has  been  observed.     The 

armor  formed   of  cellulose  plates  is  also 

.  ])lant-like.     This   armor  ia  divided  by  a 

transFerse    groove   into    two  parts  which 

recall  somewhat  a  box  and  its  lid.     There  "^  " 

is  also  a  longitudinal  furrow  which  crosses 

the  other.      At   the    point    of    crossing 

are    two    flagella,    one    of    which   lies    in 

the  transverse  groove  and  was  for  a  long 

time  regarded  as  a  circle  of  cilia,  whence 

.1  lT  -,-   n        11   .  ,.      Ro.  141.— Ceni((u™  nwTiutum. 

the  oiu   name    cilioflagellates   given   the    (After  swin.)  np.,.  «ntertor 

onJer.     Peritiinium  fabulalum  and  Cera-    mh,   poaterior^anif 'right 

Hum  comutum  (fig.  141);    Ceratium  Iri-    u^'^^v^i/"i5'nBitudinfti 

pos*  marine.  gl^^STuolif'"""'"  '"""'"' 

Order  III.    CyrtolUselbU. 

The  cystoflagellates,  characterized  by  a  gelatinous  body  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  membrane,  include  two  very  interesting  species, 
both  marine,  which  differ  markedly  in  external  appearance. 

Notliluca  viiliarU*  (figs.  142,  138,  E),   among  all  marine 

£  A. 


Inm:  n,  nuclEan; 
npper  end  with  ti 

animals,  best  shows  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence.     These 
spherical  forms,  aboat  1  mm.    large,  sometimes  occur  in   such 
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numbers  itt  night  as  to  make  the  whole  enrface  light  at  the  slight- 
eet  agitation.  Tlie  phosphoresce  nee  is  apparently  cansed  by  oxi- 
dation processes  in  the  protroplasm,  but  it  persists  for  some  time 
after  deprivation  of  oxygen.  The  membrane  covering  the  body  is 
interrupted  by  a  pit  at  one  point,  the  cytostome,  near  which  is  the 
nucleus  surrounded  by  an  aggregation  of  protoplasm  which  sends 
branching  threads  into  the  jelly  of  the  body.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  cytostome  is  a  flagellum,  of  no  use  in  locomotion,  and  a  band- 
like tentacle  consisting  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  body  membrane 
with  a  transversely  banded  muscular  axis;  it  moves  slowly  with  a 
swinging  motion. 

yoctihica  reprodnces  by  simple  fission  and  by  formation  of 
swarm  spores  (fig.  142,  S,  C,  D).     In  the  latter  two  individuals 
lose  tentacles,    flagella,   and   cytostomes,   and   conjugate  ;    after 
^^^jj^^  mutual   nuclear    fertilization    the 

^tjg^^^™^^^;^  animals  separate,  while  the  proto- 

^^^"^  b     ^**<i!^».       plasm  in   each  collects  in  a  disc 

which,  by  snccessive  divisions,  is 
converted  into  numerous  uni- 
nucleate oval  germs.  These  at  firet 
project  from  the  sphere,  hut  later 
separate  and  form  small  flagellate 
spores  whose  later  history  is  uot 
certaiuly  known. 

Leptodhcvs  meduaoidea  of  Eu- 
rope (fig.  143}  has  the  appearance 
of  a  medusa   1  to    1.5   mm.    in 
diameter.     Its  gelatinous  disc   is 
covered  by  a  membrane,  and  at  the 
rio.  i«.-i.fpt.«i,«T,.  m«iu«rd,..  Bur.  highest  point  of  the  concave  surface 
Sfcj't™tSmi"Ii'^uoien/:  u'^^riSJSi  '"  *  ™*™  "'  protoplasm  with  a  sin- 
truct;  p,  prowiii^Bmio  band.  '  gig  nucleuB.     On  ono  side  of  tliis  a 

band  goes  to  the  month,  on  the  other  a  canal  bearing  a  fine 
flagellum  at  its  end.  The  animals  swim  well,  like  medusae,  by 
closing  the  umbrella,  the  motions  of  which  are  caused  by  delicate 
muscles  on  the  concave  side. 

CUssIU.    Ciiiata. 

The  Ciiiata  rival  the  Rhizopoda  in  numbers  and  Tariety  of 
form.  They  are  so  complicated  in  structure  that  they  were  long 
held  as  multicellular,  a  view  which  was  entirely  abandoned  only 
in  the  last  quarter-century.      All  have  a  form  definite  for  the 
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Bpecies;   this  in  the  '  ametabolous '  forms  is   nnaltersble,  in  tbe 
'  metabola '  it  can  be  pressed  out  of  shape  in  passing  through  a 
narrow  space.     This  constancy  of  form  ia  due  to  the  development 
of  more  or  less  cuticle  on  the  outside  of  the  body,  which  in  the 
'ametabola'  acquires  an  armor-like  firmness;  in  the  others  is  more 
fleiible.     The  cuticle  is  covered  with  cilia — small  vibrating  pro- 
cesses which  move  not  singly  but  together  in  large  numbers,  and 
serve  not  only  as  organs  of  locomotion,  but  by 
creating  vortices  in  the  water  bring  food  to  the 
organism.     They  furnish  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  class  (fig.  144). 

The  presence  of  a  cuticle  necessitates  a 
cytostome  {except  in  the  parasitic  species), 
since  food  particles  cannot  be  taken  in  at  any  i 

point.  At  the  «ytoetome  the  cuticle  with  its 
cilia  forms  a  funnel-like  extension  (cyto- 
pharynx)  into  the  protoplasm.  At  the  bottom 
the  cuticle  is  interrupted  so  that  water  and  pro' 
toplasm  are  in  contact.  By  the  action  of  the 
cilia  food  particles  are  taken  into  the  cyto- 
pharynx  and  pressed  into  the  protoplasm, 
forming  a  small  enlargement  which  finally  sinks  v\a.  w.-paraniiteiuin 

*  ,  *  ,       ,  ,        ,       ,         caiulalum    (halt   dla- 

mto  the   substaace   as  a   food   vacuole   ina),     Bramnutici.  cr.con 

,.,,,,,  .  ,    ^,  ■       1  ■         tr»cHlB     vacuole     In 

Thich  by  the  stKaming  of  the  protoplasm  is  HyBtoie.  rv\  in  dias- 
carried  about  iu  the  body.  The  digestible  por-  rood  wnoie,  va:  iii 
tions  are  absorbed,  aud  those  not  capable  of  nuciens:  r.  'tricbn- 
digestion  are  cast  out  of  the  body  at  a  fixed  ^J"-"- " '' P««^"<iBd. 
point  (cytopyge)  usually  not  recognizable  at  other  times  (fig.  151). 
Contractile  vacuoles  (oi)  are  lacking  only  in  parasites  and 
marine  species.  They  are  constant  ia  number  and  position,  and 
frequently  have  afferent  ducts  which  empty  into  the  vacuole,  the 
vacuole  in  turn  forcing  the  fluid  to  the  exterior.  Trichocysts,  nettle 
bodies,  and  muscular  fibriljffi  occur  in  some  species.  Trichocysts 
are  minute  rods  placed  vertically  to  the  surface  in  the  cortical 
layer,  which  under  the  influence  of  reagents  (chromic  acid  is  best) 
elongate  into  threads  penetrating  the  cuticula.  These  have  been 
compared  by  some  to  the  nettle  cells  of  ccelenteratea,  and  have 
been  ascribed  defensive  functions;  others  regard  them  as  tactile 
structures.  They  havo  no  connexion  with  the  cilia.  Nettle 
bodies  are  extremely  rare.  Muscle  fibres  are  more  common ;  they 
lie  between  ectosarc  and  cuticle,  and  cause  quick  convulsive  motions 
of  the  aDtmal. 
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The  nacloar  relations  are  extremely  interesting  in  that  tliere  are 

two  naclei  phyeiologically  nnlike.     The  larger  of  these  (nacleiia 

of  older  vriters,  macronucleus)  is  a  large  oval,  rod-like,  or  apiriU 

body,  readily  and  deeply  staining  with  microscopic  Btaina,  and  sur- 

ronnded  with  a  membrane.     It  appears  to  control  all  the  common 

/  vital  functions  of  the  animal  (motion, 

feeding,  etc.).     Beside  it  or  in  a  depres- 

sioD  in  it  is  the   mnch  smaller  micro- 

nitchns    (nucleolne    or   paranucleus   of 

older  authors)  which  stains  less  deeply 

0  and  only  plays  a  part  in  reproduction. 

In  all  sexual  processes  it  comes  to  the 

front    and    can    be  called    the    sexual 

nucleus. 

Unltiplication  of  Ciliata  occnrs  by 

binary  fission  (fig.  145) ;  more  rarely,  and 

then  only  in  the  encysted  condition,  by 

division  into  numerous  (up  to  G4)  parts. 

Budding  is  known  in  the  Peritricba  and 

Suctoria.   First  the  micronuclous  divides 

^     ,,,    _  ,  „    mibotically,  and  then  the  macronucleuj 

Fio,  lU.— Poranucelum   awiHa  ,       .  , 

Id  division,  ft,  Duuironuoieuii;  separates  by  eloncation  and  construction. 
H  ,  mlcronuolel;  ",  oTtculome  „5      ,  -■  .        •       ■ 

of  the  wparatins  imnvidoiii*  The  old  cvtostome  persists  in  the  anterior 

otcytoatome.  offspring,  but  Often  an  outgrowth  from 

it  (fig.  145,  S,  o')  passes  into  the  posterior  half  and  develops  into 
a  new  mouth. 

The  periods  of  fission  are  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
sexual  process  of  conjugation,  which  will  be  described  as  it  occnrs 
in  Paramacium  (fig.  146).  Two  individuals  touch  at  first  in  front, 
and  then  by  their  whole  ventral  surfaces,  so  that  their  cjtostomes 
come  together.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  a  plasma  bridge 
connects  the  two.  Later  the  individuals  separate.  While  these 
easily  observable  external  processes  are  occurring  there  is  a  com- 
plete modification  of  the  nuclear  apparatus  in  the  interior.  The 
macronucleus  increases  in  size,  and  breaks  into  small  portions 
which  disappear  within  the  first  week  after  copulation  (probably 
absorption),  and  give  place  to  a  new  nucleus  derived  from  the 
micronucleas.  At  the  beginning  of  copulation  tbe  micronucleus 
becomes  spindle-shaped,  divides  and  repeats  the  process,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  four  spindles,  three  of  which  break  down, 
thus  recalling  the  polar  globules  in  the  maturation  of  the  egg 
(p.  140).    The  fourth  or  primary  spindle  places  itself  in  the  neigh- 


« 
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borhood  of  the  cytoatome  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  &ad  divides 
into  two   nuclei,  the  Buperficial   being  called  the  wandering  or 


,— Conjutpttton  In  FurarHoclum.    I.  mu^ronnclciw:  nt,  mlcronuolBUi;  n,  cyto- 

of  micronDcleui;  left  sickle  tt^ge.  Tlgbt  iplndle  stage. 

dlTlRtoo  of  mlcniDDcleuB  ioto  primary  splndlea  (1,  Gj  and  secondary 
«;  «.t.8). 

— , eratlon  of  secondKir  spindles  ^,8,  4iA,  T,  S):  division  of  primary  spindle 

lo  male  (ill,  Biujand  female  KplndleH  (lio.  Su". 

IT.  Bicbknge  ot  male  spindles  nearly  complete  (fertlllEatlon),  one  end  still  In  the 

rent  BDlnut  the  other  nnited  with  the  female  spindle,  Im  with  &is  and  Siu  with  lie; 

icranacleoa  broken  up. 

V.  The  clenvage  spindle  (  formed  by  male  and  female  spindles  dividing  Into  the 


tplndlea  (E,  8, 
"1.  Dc«en. 


IplacenUil,    The  fragments  of  the  old  marronuolens  begin  to  degenerate. 

Since  y.  rniufnfuiH  shows  the  earlier  nnd  " "-  "--  '-' ■ ■— 

forms  have  1>een  a*ad.  P.  raudntum  for  I -III. 

conrist  In  the  existence  of  one  mlcronucleus  .„  .  . 

that  It)  the  latter  the  nuclear  degeneration  begins  Id  I. 

male  naclene,  the  deeper,  the  stationary  or  female  nuclens.     The 
male  naclei  of  the  two  copnlating  animals  are  exchanged,  travers- 
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ing  the  protoplasmic  bridge  ia  their  course.  Both  male  and 
female  nuclei  become  spindle-shaped,  and  the  immigrant  mole 
spindle  faaee  with  the  female  epindle,  forming  a  single  spindle  ot 
division.  At  last  the  division  spindle  produces  (usually  by  indi- 
rect means)  two  nuclei,  one  of  which  becomes  the  new  macrouu- 
cleus,  the  other  the  new  micronucleua. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  fertilization  of  the  Metazoa,  the  female 
nucleus  corresponds  to  the  egg  nucleus,  the  male  nucleus  to  that 
of  the  spermatozoa.  As  the  fusion  of  egg  and  spenn  nuclei  torms 
a  segmentation  nucleus,  so  here  the  division  nucleus  is  formed  in 
a  similar  manner.  As  the  egg  cell  through  fertilization  acqnirea 
the  capacity  not  only  to  produce  sex  cells  but  somatic  cells—^elU 
which  carry  on  the  common  functions  of  the  body — the  fertilized 
micronucleus  forms  not  only  the  new  micronucleus,  but  also  the 
macronucleuB  which  controls  the  body  processes,  and  hence  is  Ibe 
somatic  nucleus.  In  other  words,  fertilization  in  the  Cilialea 
leads  to  a  complete  new  formation  of  the  nucleus  and  thus  to  a 
new  organization  of  the  organism. 

In  most  Ciliata  the  conjugating  individuals  are  equivalent, 
the  fertilization  is  mutual,  and  the  individoals  separate  later.  In 
the  Peritricha  (mostly  sessile  forms,  fig.  147),  on  the  contrary,  the 


Tia.\Vl.—BpMtlltumbtlbiria.    (Alter  Greeff.) 
KBitioD     r,  mIoroepareB  arlalaK  br  dlvlaioa 
macrospore. 


resemblaQce  to  fertilization  in  the  Metazoa  is  strengthened  in  that 
there  is  a  sexual  differentiation  and  a  permanent  fusion  of  the 
conjugating  individuals.  Some  animals — the  macrospores — retain 
their  size  and  sessile  habits;   others  by  rapid  division  prodatv 
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groups  of  markedly  smaller  microspores.  The  latter  separate  and 
fuse  completely  with  the  macrospores,  only  a  small  cuticular  sac 
persisting  to  indicate  the  fusion.  The  nuclear  phenomena  are 
much  the  same  as  with  ParamiBciuni,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  permanance  of  the  fusion. 

Older  I.  Holotriclu. 
Tbo  Holotricha  are  doubtless  the  most  primitive  Ciliates,  since 
the  cilia  on  all  parts  of  the  body  are  similar;  being  at  most  slightly 
stronger  at  one  end  of  the  body  or  on  the  inside  of  the  cytostome. 
Best  known  are  the  species  of  Paramacium*  (fig.  144)  occurring 
in  stagnant  water.  Opalina  ranarum  *  lives  in  the  intestine  of  the 
frog.  It  lacks  mouth,  has  numerous  similar  nuclei,  no  micronu- 
cleus  and  no  conjugation.  The  small  encysted  Opalinm  pass  out 
with  the  fieces,  and  are  eaten  by  the  tadpoles,  which  thus  become 
infected. 

Order  n.  Heterotriclia. 

Like  the  Holotricha  the  Keterotricha 
are  everywhere  ciliated,  but  they  have  a 
tract  of  akronger  cilia,  the  adoral  ciliated 
spiral.  This  is  a  band  of  cilia  beginning 
at  some  distance  from  the  cytostome  and 
leading  in  a  spiral  course  into  the  mouth. 
It  consists  of  rows  of  cilia  united  into 
'  membranelln '  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  of  the  spiral.  In  the  best- 
known  hetcrotrichans,  the  S/entors*  {fig. 
148),  the  peristomiol  area,  surrounded  by 


,  ,, .  perlstomlat  area:  h,  roof  ot  hypo- 

,. TBCUoIe:  n,  nacleOB:  o.  artoatom«i  r,  adoral  clUatsd  ■plrali 

_    (.  bypoatome  (exoavalloD  tor  motith). 
Flo.  tW.-0n/uiifiaium  cull.    (After  Leuckart.) 
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the  spiral,  forms  the  broader  end  of  the  body,  which  gradually 
tapers  toward  the  other  end,  by  which  the  animal  may  attach 
itself  by  umall  plasma  threads.  Muscle  fibres  which  mn  length- 
wise immediately  under  the  cuticle  produce  energetic  move- 
ments. Stenlor  polymorphus*  when  attached  builds  a  gelatiaons 
case.  S.  ctBTuleus.*  Balantidium  coli  (fig.  149)  appears  in  the 
large  intestine  of  men  ill  with  diarrhcea;  it  also  occurs  in  swine 
without  causing  sickness.  Other  parasites  of  man  are  B.  minu- 
tum  and  Nyctotherus  faba. 

Older  m.  Feritiicha. 
In  the  Peritricha  there  is  always  a  broad  periatome  area  with 
the  cytostome;  the  opposite  end  has  a  corresponding  jjedal  disc 
or  is  narrowed  like  a  goblet  and  ends  in  a  stalk  (fig.  150).     Only 


n:  til",  undulatlntr  mei 
it  cilia  may  develop. 


the  adoral  ciliated  spiral  is  constant.  It  arises  from  the  swollen 
margin  of  the  peristomial  area,  and  continues  on  the  '  operculum,' 
a  ciliated  disc  which  projects  free  from  the  peristomlal  area,  but 
in  contraction  is  drawn  close  against  it,  the  peristome  lips  folding 
over  all.  Besides,  there  may  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  circle 
of  cilia  near  the  hinder  end.  The  nucleus  is  usually  sausage- 
shaped,  much  bent,  and  with  the  email  micronucleus  in  its  hinder 
angle  (fig.  150,  «'). 

The  best  known  representatives  are  llie  Vortickixid^  (flgs.  147,  1501. 
a(tnclie<i  by  a  long  stalk  wliicli  is  usually  hollow  and  contuins  a  slightly 
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BpintI  muscle.  This  eitendB  into  the  body  and  divides  np  into  flne  flbrilln 
which  extend  ander  the  cmicle  to  the  peristome.  When  (he  muscle  in  the 
flinlk  contracts  it  becomes  coiled  into  h  corkscrew  spiral,  drawing  back  the 
animal,  and  folding  in  the  anterior  end.  Vorticeila*  is  solitary;  Canshe- 
tium  •  forms  colonies  wilh  dichotomonsly  branched  stalks;  Zoothamnion,' 
colonies  imbedded  in  a  common  Jelly ;  Spiatylia  •  (flg.  147),  branched  col- 
onies wilh  rigid  stalks,  the  muscle  being  confined  to  the  base  of  the  body. 

Older  IV.  Hypotrtclui. 
In  this  order  the  body  is  more  or  leBB  flattened  and  a  ventral 
and  a  weakly  arched  dorsal  surface  aro  differentiated.     The  back 
lacks  rilia,  but  often  bears  spines  and  tactile  bristles.    On  the  ven- 
tral side  are  several  longitudinal  rows  of  cUia,  and  besides  straight 


Fm.W\.—Stylonvr>tiamytihi,.   (After  Stein.)    n.  &DiilliookB:  ( 

trsctilevacnolerd,  frontal  ridge;  v,  c&nal  leading  to  cotiti 

lip:  >i.  Daclena  iHth  micron ucIcdb;  p.  ^uml  dilated  apir 

caudal  cilia:  •'■  fmntal  splnee:  i.  anas  |cvti>pv)re). 
Fio,  ia2,-DlviKionof.s-(#.o'>J«'*"'>»V'''"".   'After  Stein  )    c.&. 

r.  I-",  marginal  cilia;' It.  w",  ciliated  ridges. 

Epinee  and  hooked  cilia  composed  of  united  cilia.  These  latter  are 
of  use  in  creeping.  The  strongly  developed  adoral  cilia  are  of  use 
in  locomotion  and  in  producing  vortices  which  bring  food.  The 
macronncleus  is  often  divided  into  two  oval  bodies  connected  by  tk 
thread;  the  micronuclei  vary  in  number  from  3  to  4  in  the  samu 
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Species.     These  are  the  best  forma  for  stuSying  the  micronuclei. 
The  species  of  Stylonychia*  (figs.  15!,  152)  are  best  knovn. 

Order  V.  Snctorla  (AcinetariA). 

The  Suctoria  differ  from  other  Infusoria  in  the  absence  of  cilia 
from  the  adult  and  consequentlj  have  no  means  of  locomotion. 
They  are  fixed  to  some  support  either  by  the  base  or  by  a  slendor 
stalk.  The  body  is  usually  spherical  and  is  covered  with  a  cuticle, 
which  in  the  genus  Acineta  is  produced  into  a  cup-like  lorioa. 
There  is  no  mouth,  but  in  its  place  tentacles  or  sucking  feet,  very 
fine  tubes  with  contractile  walls  which  begin  in  the  protoplaBm  and 
protrude  through  the  cuticle  (fig.  153,  F).  The  Aeinetaria  kill 
other  animals,  especially  infusoria,  with  their  tentacles,  and  then 


Fra.  isa— Forms  of  Snotori*.  (Af tor  various  writers.)  A,DtndTotomo:  B.Rhynrhtta: 
C,  OpkrynittndTrm:  D.  TokofAi-ya:  E.  dilated  roung  of  Spharophrm:  F,  dlasr&m  or 
Btrncture  sbowloK  capitate  and  atyllfocm  tentaclei  aiislDK  nou  the  ectoa«n: 
and  correspondtcig  canals  ia  the  ealmarc. 

suck  the  substance  through  these  tubes.  The  contractile  vacuole, 
rarely  lacking,  lies  near  the  compact  macronucleus ;  micronuclei 
are  generally  present. 

In  contrast  to  the  immobile  adults  the  young  which  are  ciliated 
(fig.  153,  E)  after  the  pattern  of  ciliates,  are  good  swimmers. 
They  arise  either  as  buda  from  the  surface  of  the  mother  or  as 
•embryos'  in  her  interior.  This  latter  condition  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  other,  for  parts  of  the  outer  snrface  become  pushed 
into  the  interior,  and  there  form  a  brood  cavity  in  which  the 
embryos  arise.  After  swimming  for  a  while  the  young  come  to 
rest,  lose  the  cilia,  and  dovelap  the  tentacles. 

Some  species  of  R>d<ip/irya  are  widely  distributed  ill  fresh  water,  also 
SphiETtyphTya^  parasitic  in  Infusoria.  The  species  at  Acituta  tts  well  as 
Podophri/a  gemmipara  (flg.  20)  are  marine,  living  on  faydroids  and  Polj- 
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Class  rv.    SpoTozoa. 


Under  the  name  Sporozoa  are  united  several  groups  of  Protozoa 
which,  while  they  differ  much  in  structure,  have  much  in  common 
in  life  and  development.  They  are  parasites  in  Metazoa,  many  of 
them  in  the  cells  themselves,  caoaing  their  degeneration  (Cytoepo- 


luetphalut,  alleged  cs 

ridffi).  Tliey  take  no  solid  food,  but  are  nourished  by  fluid  mate- 
rial absorbed  through  the  whole  surface.  In  reproduction  they 
form  a  large  number  of  '  sporoblasts,'  which  when  enveloped  with 
a  membrane  are  called  'spores,'  the  contents  of  which  usually 
break  up  into  several  small  bodies  or  'sporozoites.'  The  sporozo- 
ites  for  their  development  must  leave  the  host.  The  resemblances 
to  the  Rhizopods  (Mycetozoa)  are  unmistakable,  especially  those 
Sporozoa  which  have  pseudopodia  for  much  of  their  life. 

Order  I.  Gregarina. 
The  typical  and  longest  known  sporozoa  are  the  Gregarines, 
parasites  of  oval  or  thread-like  form  (recalling  round  worms), 
usually  somewhat  flattened,  which  so  far  have  only  been  found  in 
invertebrates,  where  they  live  in  the  intestine  or  gonads,  more 
rarely  in  the  body  cavity.  The  protoplasm  (fig.  155,  i)  is  sepa- 
rated more  sharply  than  in  other  Protozoa  into  a  clear  ectosarc 
(rk)  and  a  granular  entosarc  (eit).  The  ectosarc  is  covered  by 
a  cuticle  (not  always  easily  seen,  but  frequently  with  a  double  con- 
tour) ((■«),  which  must  be  permeable  by  fluid  food,  for  no  cyto- 
stome  exists.  In  many  (perhaps  all)  there  is  a  double  striping 
of  the  body,  a  longitudinal  recognizable  by  furrows  on  the  outer 
surface   and  hence  cuticular,   and  a  transverse  marking  in  the 


ectosarc,  produced  by  circular  or  Bpiral  muscle  fibrillie.  These 
muscles  explain  the  peristaltic  motion  and  the  occasional  sharp 
bending  of  the  body,  but  not  the  peculiar  gliding  motion  like  that 
of  diatoms   by  which  locomotion   is  usually  effected.      This   is 


Fro.  lB(i— Derelopment  ot  angarina  binllarum 
trsQBfoTmatloD  ItitopKudonaTlcellce:  III,..] 

B^  ft&me  with  vlckle-fonned  HporozolteB:  cu,  i:kjbLi;uTi  um,  u^tiiviticLj^^,  m.  ^^i*^ 
aarc;  en.  entosarc:  n,  nncleas;  j/m.  protomerlto;  pn,  pseadonmvlcelliB;  rfc,  r^ 
Bldual  bodf :  afe,  Blckle-form   sporozoitea. 

explained  by  the  view  that  the  gregsrines  secrete  stiff  gelatiuoos 
threads  from  the  posterior  end,  and  the  elongation  ot  these  forces 
the  body  forward. 

In  many  gregarines  (PolycyBtidse)  the  body  is  divided  by  a  cir- 
cular incision  into  a  smaller  anterior  part,  the  protomerite,  and  a 
larger  deutomerite.  Internally  this  division  is  marked  by  a  bridge 
of  e£tilBa£o^crosa  the  entoaacc.  The  vesicular  nucleus  (there  is 
but  one  in  any  gregarine)  lies  in  the  deutomerite.  An  epimerite — 
a  structure  connected  with  the  peculiar  type  of  parasitism — occurs 
in  many  species.  All  gregarines  are  parasitic  in  youth  inside  of 
cells.  They  later  leave  these,  but  many  remain  for  a  long  time 
with  a  process  of  the  protomerite  imbedded  in  the  cells.  This 
process — the  epimerite — is  provided  with    threads  or  hooks  for 
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anchorage^  and  is  lost  when  the  animal  gives  up  its  connexion 
with  the  host  cell.  Among  the  intestinal  gregarines  frequently 
occur  *  associations '  where  two  or  more  animals  are  fastened  to- 
gether head  to  tail  in  a  row.  Perhaps  these  associations  are  prep- 
arations for  conjugation  which  occurs  in  development. 

Reproduction  occurs  exclusively  in  an  encysted  condition  (fig. 
155,  II,  A  ).  Usually  two  animals  (sometimes  one,  rarely  more  than 
two)  occur  in  a  cyst.  A  fusion  of  the  two  encysted  animals  does 
not  take  place,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  nuclear  exchange  (recalling 
that  of  ciliates)  takes  place.  After  each  individual  has  become 
polynucleate  by  division  of  its  nucleus,  it  divides  at  first  super- 
ficially, later  internally  into  small  particles,  the  sporoblasts  (II,  B), 
which  change  into  spores,  here  called  pseudonavicellae.  The 
pseudonavicellse  are  mononucleate  bodies  with  firm  membrane  and 
usually  spindle  form  in  shape  (III,  AA),  In  these  processes  a 
part  of  the  gregarine  takes  no  part.  This  residual  body  appears 
under  proper  conditions  to  swell  up  and  rupture  the  cyst,  thus 
freeing  the  pseudonavicellae.  In  many  gregarines  there  are  sporo- 
ducts  for  the  escape  of  the  pseudonavicellse  (fig.  154,  A),  The 
contents  of  the  pseudonavicellsB  divides  into  (usually  eight)  sporo- 
zoites  or  falciform  spores  which  must  pass  out  from  the  spores  and 
into  the  cells  of  the  host  in  order  to  form  gregarines.  This  escape 
of  the  sporozoites  depends  upon  entrance  into  the  proper  host. 
Often  the  transformation  of  the  contents  of  the  cysts  into  pseudo- 
navicellae takes  place  when  the  cysts  have  left  the  original  host. 

Best  known  are  the  Manocystis  tenax  of  the  sperm atheca  of  earthworms, 
and  Oregarina  ( Clef%ulrina)  hUUtarum  of  the  cockroach.  The  American 
species  have  scarcely  been  touched.  One  species  is  abundant  in  the  intes- 
tine of  Oeophitim, 

^^  Order  II.  Coccidis. 
The  gregarines  of  all  Sporozoa  are  nearest  the  Coccidiae,  which 
are  also  cell  parasites  with  a  single  nucleus,  but  without  either  cell 
membrane  or  division  into  protomerite  and  deutomerite.  In  most 
species,  as  in  Coccidium  cunicuH,  there  are  two  types  of  reproduc- 
tion, an  endogenous,  leading  to  *  autoinfection,'  and  an  exogenous, 
concerned  in  the  transfer  of  the  germs  to  other  hosts.  In  the 
first  (lacking  in  many  species)  the  Coccidhim  divides  into  many 
falciform  germs  which  separate  from  each  other  and,  without 
alternation  of  hosts,  enter  other  cells.  The  second  type  is  begun 
by  fertilization.  Certain  individuals,  by  rapid  division  form 
microgametes,  small  bodies  swimming  with  serpentine  motions  or 
by  one  or  two  flagella.     Other  individuals  do  not  divide,  but  form 
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mucrogamotes  which  are  fertilized  by  the  microgametee,  and  then 
encyst,  pass  to  the  outside,  and  serve  for  the  infection  of  other 
animals.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  begin  to  divide,  sooner  or 
later,  into  sporoblasts  (in  Coccidiuvi,  four)  containing  spores,  the 


FiO.  lS6.-C->«i<'iMm  ranleuU.  (mm  the  liver  of  the  rabbit  (fror 
yountt  Coccidin  In  the  epirhella)  r.ena  or  bile  duct,  the  nucl< 
UPPBF  process:  r,  enovBted;  (1,  e,  contraction  of  protopUBm 
lion;  /,  lipo  aporu  with  tvu  )[ertna  and  a  residual  budy. 


WaslelewBkl.    a. 
OB  of  the  cell  in  ll 


process  being  completed  only  after  enlrance  into  a  new  host. 
Each  Bpore  forms  one  or  more  aporozoites,  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance being  loft  behind.  Cocdilium  cunicuU  {ouifomie)  in  the 
liver  of  mammals,  especially  rabbits  (rare  iu  man),  producing 
cheesy  granules,  C.  perforans  in  the  intestine  of  rabbits,  rare  in 
man. 

Order  m.  Hsmoaporida. 
In  stnioturc  and  development  these  are  much  like  the  Coccidite; 
they  live  in  blood  corpuscles.  The  forms  occurring  in  man  pro- 
duce malaria.  Here,  also,  there  are  endogenouB  (autoinfecting) 
and  exogenous  generations  transferring  the  parasites  to  other 
hosts.     The  parasites  iu  the  corpuscles  (fig.  157,  a  to  d)  grow  and 


divide,  producing  'daisy-like  forms'  characterized  by  little  accu- 
mulations of  pigment  derived  from  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood. 
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These  division  products  are  set  free  by  a  breaking  down  of  the 
corpuscle  (period  of  chill)  and  infect  other  corpuscles.  Thus 
autoinfcction  can  continue  until  at  length  sexual  forms  appear — 
*  spheres '  or  macrogametes,  flagellate  microgametes — incapable  of 
infecting  the  corpuscles.  The  conjugation  of  these  seems  to  take 
place  when  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  of  a  blood-sucking 
mosquito.  After  fertilization,  the  ooaphere  wanders  into  the 
intestinal  wall  of  the  mosquito,  grows  larger,  encysts,  and  produces 
many  sporoblasts,  which  in  time  form  many  sporozoites.  These 
migrate  into  the  salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito  and  thence  are 
transferred  to  man  with  the  sting  of  these  insects.  Since  a  tem- 
perature above  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  is  best  for  the  development  of  the 
stages  in  the  mosquito,  and  since  mosquitos  need  water  for  their 
development,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  moist,  warm  regions 
is  easily  understood.  For  the  transfer  of  human  malaria  not  all 
mosquitos  will  serve,  but  apparently  only  those  of  the  genus 
Anopheles.  The  species  of  Ctilex  convey  bird  malaria.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  malaria  seem  to  be  produced  by  different  parasites. 

Order  IV.  Myzosporida. 

The  Myxosporida  (fig.  158)  are  mostly  large  (sometimes  visible 
to  the  naked  eye)  and  occur  especially 
in  fish  and  arthropods.  When  they  occur 
in  hollow  organs  they  are  naked  and  have 
pseudopodia,  but  in  parenchymatous  or- 
gans like  the  heart,  liver,  brain,  kidney, 
etc.,  they  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
brane, and  here  they  produce  the  great- 
est injury.  At  first  binucleate,  they  soon 
become  polynucleate,  and  it  would  appear 
that  they  can  reproduce  by  fission.  Even 
before  the  growth  is  ended  they  begin  pxo.  ise— M 
the  process  of  sporulation.  In  the  in- 
terior single  spherical  protoplasmic  bodies 
separate,  these  having  at  first  a  single 
nucleus,  later  more  (as  many  as  ten). 
From  each  of  these  bodies  arise  from  two 
to  many  spores,  the  so-called  psorosperms. 
enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell  which  includes,  besides  a  binucleate 
germ,  one,  two,  or  fonr  polar  capsules,  these  resembling  somewhat 
the  nettle  organs  of  the  ccelenterates.  They  are  oval  and  contain 
threads  which,  under  certain  conditions,  are  protruded  (fig.  158,  2) 
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nhnlus  miiUeri.'trom  grUls  oi  a 
fish ;  2,  3,  psorosperms  of  Myx- 
idium  lieb^fkuhni ;  k^  degen- 
eratini?  nucleus;  n,  vacuole 
formerly  regarded  as  a  nu- 
cleus; p,  cnidocil-like  pole 
body,  in  S  with  exserted 
threads. 


These  (fig.  158,  J)  are 


and  serve  to  fix  the  capsnle,  while  the  amceboid  germ  creeps  out 
and  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  host.  Experimeiit  shova  that 
fishes  are  infected  throagh  the  alimentarv  canal. 

The  Uyiosporida  frequently  cause  serious  epidemics  in  Hsh.  This  was 
noticesbly  the  case  with  the  fish  in  the  aquaria  at  the  Chicago  exposition. 
Myxobolua,  MyxMium.  Invertebrates  may  aUo  be  infected,  the  celebrated 
p^briue  of  the  silkworm  beiug  caused  by  Noaema  (Oltigea)  bombj/cu. 

Order  V.  Sarcoaporida. 

The  Sarcosporida  (6g.   159) — also  called 

Bainey's  or   Miescher'a  corpuscles — occur   in 

'        the  voluntary  muscles  of  vertebrates, especially 

mammals.      They  are  oval  cysta  lying  in  sar- 

colemma  sacs  between  the  fibrillar.     They  have 

a  cyst,  the  wall  of  which  is  radially  striped, 

and  inside   this,   iu  the  ripe  condition,  are 

spores,  imbedded  iu  a  stroma,  each  spore  con- 

f       taiuingnumerouBTOuiform  or  falciform  aporo- 

zoites.    tiarcocyaiis  miexchertana  in  muaclea  of 

pig;  S.  vuiris  in  the  mouse;  S,  lindemanni 

rare  in  human  muscle. 

Snnunaiy  of  Important  Facts. 
1.  The  Protozoa  are  unicelhilar  organiEms 
Fro.  ise.  —  sanontHit     without  true  organs  or  true  tissues. 
diiipbrwa"'of '^1™  "^^  ^1^  ''^*  processes  are  accomplished  by 

cystT'ip,  ^bi'reB  oif     ^^^  protoplasm  (sarcode),  digestion  directly 
"!"'■*"■  by  its  aubetaiice,  locomotion  and  the  taking 

of  food  by  means  of  protoplasmic  processes  (psendopodia)  or  by 
appendages  (cilia  and  flagella). 

3.  Excretion  takes  place  by  special  accumulations  of  fluid,  the 
contractile  vacuoles. 

4.  Reproduction  is  by  budding  or  by  fission.  Conjugation  has 
been  witnessed  in  many,  and  possibly  occurs  in  all.  True  con- 
jugation ia  a  process  of  fertilization  (caryogamy),  in  contrast  to 
fusion  of  plasma  (plasmogamy). 

5.  Protozoa  are  aquatic,  a  few  living  in  moist  earth;  they  can 
only  exist  in  dry  air  in  the  encysted  condition,  surrounded  by  a 
capsule  which  prevents  desiccation. 

tj.  Since  encysted  Protozoa  are  easily  carried  by  the  wind,  tho 
occurrence  of  these  animals  in  water  which  originally  contained 
none  is  easily  explained. 

7.  The  mode  of  locomotion  servos  as  the  basis  for  division  of 
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the  Protozoa  into  the  classes  Rhizopoda,  Flagellata^  Ciliata^  and 
Sporozoa. 

8.  The  Rhizopoda  have  changeable  protoplasmic  processes, 
the  pseudopodia. 

9.  The  Rhizopoda  are  subdivided  into  Monera,  Lobosa,  Helio- 
zoa,  Radiolaria,  Foraminifera,  and  Mycetozoa. 

10.  The  Lohosa  and  Monera  have  no  definite  shape.  The 
Lobosa  have  a  nucleus,  the  Monera  are  anucleato. 

11.  Heliozoa  and  Radiolaria  are  spherical  and  have  fine  radiat- 
ing pseudopodia  and  frequently  silicious  skeletons.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  occurrence  of  a  central  capsule  in  the  Radiolaria 
which  is  lacking  in  the  Heliozoa. 

12.  The  ThalamopJiora  (Foraminifera)  have  a  shell,  closed  at 
one  end,  at  the  other  with  opening  for  the  extension  of  pseudopodia. 
The  shell  is  chitinous  or  calcareous,  one  or  several  chambered, 
straight  or  spiral,  sometimes  with  close  walls,  sometimes  perforated 
with  pores;  the  pseudopodia  are  occasionally  lobular,  but  usually 
filiform,  branching  and  anastomosing. 

13.  The  Foraminifera  are  of  great  geological  importance  on 
account  of  their  numbers  and  their  shells,  which  have  built  and 
are  still  building  extensive  beds  of  rock  (chalk,  nummulitic  lime- 
stone).   The  silicious  skeletons  of  the  Radiolaria  are  less  important. 

14.  Mycetozoa  (Myxomycetcs  of  botanists)  are  mostly  enormous 
Amoebae  with  branched  reticulate  protoplasm  (plasmodium).  They 
form  complex  reproductive  structures  (sporangia,  etc.),  recalling 
those  of  the  fungi. 

15.  Flagellata  have  one  or  a  few  long  vibratile  processes — 
fiagella — ^which  serve  for  locomotion  and  for  the  taking  of  food. 

16.  The  Autoflagellala  have  only  fiagella;  they  feed  like  plants 
(Volvocina)  by  means  of  chlorophyl,  or  have  a  mouth  for  the  tak- 
ing of  food,  or  a  collar  (Choanofiagellata). 

17.  The  Dinofiagellata  have  two  kinds  of  fiagella  and  usually 
an  armor  of  cellulose. 

18.  The  Cysiofiagellata  have  a  gelatinous  body  enclosed  in  a 
firm  membrane  (Noctiluca). 

19.  The  CiLiATA  (Infusoria  in  the  narrower  sense)  have 
numerous  slender  vibrating  processes,  the  cilia,  a  cuticle,  and  hence 
fixed  openings  for  the  ingestion  of  food  (cytostome)  and  for  extru- 
sion of  indigestible  matter  (cytopyge). 

21.  Of  great  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  two  kinds  of  nuclei, 
a  functional  nucleus  (macronucleus)  and  a  sexual  nucleus  (micro- 
nucleus,  paranucleus). 
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23.  In  conjugation  portions  of  the  micronucleus  are  exchanged 
and  accomplieh  impregnatiou.  The  macroiiucleus  degenerates  and 
is  replaced  bj  part  of  the  fecundated  niicroniieleus. 

23.  The  classification  of  the  Ciliata  is  based  on  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  cilia. 

23,  The  Hololricha  have  similar  cilia  over  the  whole  body. 
The  Helerotriclia  have  besides  the  total  ciliation  stronger  cilia  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  (adoral  ciliary  spiral).  The  Peri- 
triclia  have  only  adoral  ciliation.  The  Hypotricka  have,  on  the 
ventral  surface,  the  ciliary  spiral  and  rovs  of  cilia  and  coaleseed 
cilia.  The  Sucloria  have  cilia  only  in  the  young,  later  they 
become  attached  and  feed  through  suctorial  tentacles. 

24,  Sporozoa  are  parasitic  Protozoa,  usually  without  organs 
of  locomotion  or  mouth.  They  take  no  solid  food,  but  live  by 
osmosis  on  tissue  duids.  In  reproduction  the  encysted  animals 
produce  spores  (apparently  always  beginning  with  fecundation  and 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  host).  The  spores  divide  again  into 
sporozoites.  Besides,  multiplication  without  change  of  host  (auto- 
infection)  can  occur, 

25.  The  Gregaritiida  are  tcmpornry  or  permanent  parasites  in 
cells.  ((Spores  =  pseudonavicellEe,  sporozoite  —  falciform  emhrio). 
Voecidice,  Hteinogporida  (cause  of  malaria,  parasitic  in  blood 
corpuscles). 

26.  The  Sarcosporiila  (Rainey's  or  Miescher's  corpuscles  of 
mammalian  muscles)  and  Myxosporidn  (psorosperm  capgiiles  of 
fishes,  psorosperm  =  spore)  live  in  tissues  or  hollow  organs. 

APPENmi. 
According  lo  the  evolution  iheory  one  sboiild  expect  forms  between  the 
Protozoa  and  Metazoa.  The  Catallacta— spheres  of  ciliated  cells  whicli  in 
reproduction   break  up  into  single  cells— have  been  described   as  such. 


Fio.  leO.-Section  of  half  at  Trichoplax  odhavt«t.    (After  Scbnlic.) 

Peculiar  many-celled  animals  whose  position  In  the  system  is  difficult  'o 
decide  are,  further,  Trichoplax  adluErens,  Salintlla  salve,  the  Ortho- 
NECTinA  niid  the  Dictf.hida,  Trichoplax  (fig.  ISO)  is  discoid  and  coiisltii^ 
of  Iwoepitbelial-likecell  layers  separuted  by  gelatinous  tissue.  TheOrlhu- 
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Dectida  and  Dicyemida  havea  many-celled  ectoderm,  enclosing  a  solid  mass 
of  cells  in  the  Orthonectida,  a  single  giant  cell  in  the  Dicyemida.  JSali- 
nelia  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  a  central  digestive  space. 
Since  the  Dicyemida  live  as  parasites  in  the  nephridia  of  cephalopods,  the 
Orthonectida  in  worms  and  echinoderms,  it  is  possible  that  their  low  or- 
ganization is  the  result  of  degeneration. 


METAZOA. 

Excluding  the  Protozoa,  all  the  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom 
may  be  included  tinder  the  head  Metazoa^  i.e.  higher  animals. 
The  point  of  union  is  that  they  consist  of  numerous  distinct  cells, 
and  that  these  cells  are  arranged  in  several  layers.  At  least  two 
layers  are  present,  a  layer — the  ectoderm — ^which  bounds  the  body 
externally,  and  a  second,  lining  the  digestive  tract — the  entoderm. 
Between  these  two  a  third  layer  can  occur,  which  frequently  is 
separated  by  a  body  cavity  into  an  outer  or  somatic  layer  forming 
part-  of  the  body  wall,  and  an  inner  or  splanchnic  layer  forming 
part  of  the  intestinal  waU.  This  middle  layer  is  called  mesoderm 
no  matter  whether  there  be  a  body  cavity  or  not. 

The  multicellular  condition  allows  a  higher  development  of  the 
organization,  which  appears  in  varying  grades  in  the  specialization 
of  tissues  and  organs.  In  no  metazoan  is  there  lacking  a  true  sexual 
reproduction,  that  is  one  by  sexual  cells,  but  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  many  species  reproduce  (possibly  exclusively)  by 
nnfertilizod  eggs  in  a  parthenogenetic  manner.  Besides  the  sexual 
reproduction  many  species,  especially  the  lower  worms  and  ccelen- 
terates,  reproduce  by  budding  and  fission. 

For  all  the  Metazoa  the  segmentation  of  the  egg  is  characteristic 
to  a  high  degree.  The  fecundated  egg  divides  into  numerous 
cells  which,  as  segmentation  cells  (blastomeres),  remain  united  and 
form  the  germ.  No  Protozoan  has  a  true  segmentation.  Division 
there  produces  new  individuals  which  either  separate  completely  or 
exceptionally  remain  in  slight  connexion  as  a  colony. 

PHYLUM  II.  PORIFERA  (SPONGIDA). 

The  Poiifera,  or  sponges,  the  most  familiar  representative  of 
which  is  the  bath  sponge  {Euspongia  officinalis),  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  marine.  In  fresh  water  occur  but  a  few  species  of 
SpongiUa  (recently  subdivided  into  several  subgenera).  The  ani- 
mals have  no  powers  of  locomotion,  but  are  attached  to  stones  or 
plants,  along  the  shores  or  at  depths  up  to  6000  metres  (4000 
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fathoms).  They  form  spherical  masBes,  thin  crusts,  smftll  cylinders, 
or  npright  branching  forms.  Frequently  the  shape  varies  so  that 
one  cannot  apeak  of  a  typical  fonn.  It  was  also  difficult  to  decide 
about  the  animal  nature  of  the  sponges.  Striking  moTements  of 
the  body  are  rare ;  only  by  aid  of  the  microscope  can  one  see 
motion — the  opening  and  closing  of  the  pores  and  the  streaniing 
of  the  gastroTascolar  system. 

The  simplest  sponges,  the  Ascons  (fig.  161),  are  thin-walled 
-  saoB,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  with  an  opening,  the  osculnm  (func- 
tional anus),  at  the  other.  The  carity  of  the  sac,  the  '  stomach,'  ia 
a  wide  digestive  cavity  into  which  water  bearing  food  obtaine 
entrance  through  numerous  small  openings  or  pores  in  the  body 
wall.    The  basis  of  the  body  is  a  homogeneous  or  fibroos  connectiTs 


Fis.  ISl.  Fici.  Ifli. 

Fio.  lAl.— OlimtAtu.   (After  Haeckel.)   «,  spicules;  f,  e^s:  o,  osculum;  p,  pore*;  ■. 

PiO.  IBS.— Sei.-11on  of  wnll  of  .fjwn.irf.a  mjAnnwi.  {After  SehiiUe.)  r,  wtodermil 
epllheltum:  en.  collajed  Hftirellate  cells:  ni.  mesoderm  nith  connectlre-tlHiis 
celln;  o.  eggs;  (f.  CBlcareoaa  Eplcules. 

tissue  permeated  with  branching  cells  (fig.  162)  covered  externally 
by  a  thin  layer  of  pavement  epithelium  which  is  easily  destroyed. 
This  epithelium  (earlier  called  ectoderm)  and  the  connective 
tissue  (mesoderm)  are  now  regarded  a^  a  common  layer,  'meso- 
ectoderm,'  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pavement  epithelium 
is  often  genetically  only  connective-tissue  cells  which  have  spread 
over  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  distinctly  differen- 
tiated entoderm  in  the  shape  of  a  one-layered  flagellate  epithelium 
lining  the  stomach,  the  cells  of  which  (m)  recall  the  Choanoflagellata 
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(p.  202),  since  they  have  collars  surrounding  the  flagella.  It  has 
therefore  been  attempted  to  regard  each  flagellate  cell  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  whole  sponge  as  a  colony  of  Flagellata,  a  view  which 
neglects  the  other  tissues,  not  on1y~tEe~connectiYe  tissue  and  the 
epithelium  already  mentioned,  but  sex  cells,  amtsboid  wandering 
cells,  and  contractile  fibre  cells  which  close  the  pores.  The  taking 
of  food  is  accomplished  by  the  collared  cells. 

Sponges  of  this  simple  ascon  type  are  few.     As  a  rule  the 
sponges  are  more   massive  and  have  a  more  complicated  canal 
system  (figs.   164-166).     The  first  step  towards  complication  is  . 
seen  in  the  Sjcon  sponges  (fig.  163),  in  which  the  gastral  cavity 
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consists  of  numerous  radial  outpnshings  (the  flagellate  chambers 
or  ampnUffi)  which  alone  contain  the  collared  ceUa,  while  the  cen- 
tral cavity,  now  called  cloaca,  is  here  lined  with  pavement  epi- 
thelinm.  By  increase  of  mesoderm  and  corresponding  thickening 
of  the  body  wall  the  ampiillffl  become  separated  from  external  and 
cloacal  surfaces  by  the  ingrowth  of  'tissue  (Leucon  type).  The 
ampalhe  nevertheless  retain  their  connexion  witJi  both  surfaces 
by  means  of  a  system  of  canals.  This  canal  system  is  double ;  one 
part  is  incnrrcnt  and  leads  from  the  dermal  pores  to  the  ampullee; 
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the  other  or  oxcnrretit  from  the  ampullte  to  the  cloaca,  the  two 
being  con  nected  by  the  ampalhe  alone.  Both  may  consist  of  lacunar 
spaces  ffig.  164),  or  have  a  more  regular  arrangement  (fig.  16d), 


the  canals  from  the  pores  uniting  in  tninka  and  these  in  tnm 
branching  to  go  to  the  ampullte.  The  excurrent  canals  also  show 
a  similar  tree-like  arrangement.  Not  infrequently  estenaive 
subdermal  or  subcloacal  spaces  occur.  The  relations  may  be  more 
complicated  by  the  development  of  several  cloaca,  or  tliese  may  be 


Fio.  1M.— Snrface  view  of  dermftl  pores  of  Aplifina  nirophaAin.    (After  Scbnlie.) 
Y^a.Wl.—AKDUaaraltra.    (After  Haeokel.) 

repressed ;  again  by  tho  branching  of  the  sponge  (fig.  167),  while 
still  further  the  branches  may  anastomose  (fig.  168),  giving  rise  to 
a  network. 

Sponges  may  reproduce  asexually,  small  portions  separating  as 
buda  and  prodacing  new  animals.  Usually  sexual  reproduction 
prevails.  Eggs  and  spermatozoa  arise  from  mesoderm  cells  (fig. 
162),  are  fertilized  and  undergo  segmentation  at  the  point  of  origin, 
and  leave  the  parent  as  flagellate  larvie  (fig.  169,  ^4).     At  fixation 
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a  kind  of  gastmlation  takes  place,  the  blastopore  (Hg.  ICO,  Ji\ 
closes,  and  the  osculum,  an  entirely  now  formation,  arises  at  the 
opposite  pole.  4* 


The  sponges  are  frequenlly  regarded  as  Cffllenterfttii,  but  scarcely  a 
BiDgle  boiDOIogf  can  be  drawn  between  tbe  two.  The  ctelentorate  moutb 
is  different  from  either  pores  or  oacula.  Indeed  it  is  disputed  whether  the> 
collared  ceils  are  entoderm.  Nearly  all  sponges  possess  a  skeleton  secreted 
by  special  mesoderm  cells,  and  this  skeleton  affords  the  means,  according 
as  it  is  composed  of  calcic  carbonate  or  of  silica,  of  dividing  the  sponges 
into  two  classes.  Besides,  there  are  two  groups,  the  Ceraospongiee  and  the 
Myxospongie,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  respectively  of  liorny  substance  or 
spongin  or  is  lacking  entirely.  These,  however,  seem  to  be  descendants  of 
the  silicious  forms. 

Order  I.  Calcispongiz. 

The  calc  sponges  are  ex<;lu8iyelj  marine  and  mostly  live  in  shal- 
low water.  They  are  grayish  or  white  in  color,  of  small  size, 
rarely  exceeding  an  inch  or  so  in  length.  The  skeletal  spicules 
which  arise  in  the  mesoderm  usually  project  through  the  epithelium 
and  form,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  osculum,  silky 
crowns.  One-,  three-,  and  four-rayed  spicules  are  recognized,  these 
ground  forms  presenting  by  unequal  development  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  (fig.  170). 

Sub  Order  I.  ASCONES.  Sponges  with  thin  porose  walls  and  a  cen- 
tral '  stomach '  (figs.  161,  167).     ZeuM»oleiiia.* 

Sub  Order  II,  SYCONK.  A  cloaca  present  surrounded  by  ampullse 
radially  arranged  (flg.  163).     Oranlia,"  iSi/con,*  Sycandra.* 


Sub  Order  IIT.     LEtJCONES.    A  complicated  system  of  branching  in- 
current  and  excurrent  canals  in  the  thick  walls  connects  the  ampullie 
'  '     '  B  outer  surface  and  the  cloacal  cavity  (figs.  164,  168).     LeacOta, 
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Fin.  170. — Sponge  spicules.  (From  L&ng.) 
Older  n.  SiUcUpODEiK. 
The  ailiceouB  sponges  are  richest  in  species  and  occur  at  al! 
depths  of  the  sea,  being  frequently  noticeable  from  their  size  (up 
to  a  yard)  and  their  bright  colors.  They  are  subdivide*  into 
Triaxonia  and  Tctraxonia.  In  the  Triaionia  the  spicules  com- 
posing the  skeleton — appearing  as  if  of  spun  glass  (hence 
Hyalospongia,  or  glass  sponges) — have  three  crossed  axes  (eii 
threads  radiating  from  a  common  point) — hence  Hexactiuellidie. 
The  mesoderm  is  scanty  and  in  consequence  the  afferent  and 
efferent  canals  are  loose-meshed  lacunar  spaces  and  the  ampullte 
large  and  barrel -formed.  In  the  Tetraxonia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mesoderm  is  usually  abundant  and  the  canal  system  veil 
developed.  The  four-axial  spicules  of  the  Tetractinellidte  must 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  skeletal  type.  From  this  are 
derived  the  compact  agglutinated  frameworks  of  the  Lithistidee 
and  the  monaxial  spicules  of  the  Monactinellidse. 

Iij  both  groups  the  spicules  mny  be  united  b;  secondary  deposits  of 
silica  to  an  eztensiTe  framework;  or  the  unioa  is  effected  by  spongin, 
which,  if  the  spiculrs  disHpjftar,  forms  tho  wbole  skeleton  (homy 
sponges),  or,  as  in  slime- sponges,  the  whole  skeleton  may  be  lost. 

Sub  Order  T.  TRIASONIA.  The  HEiACTiNHJ-m^  belonging  here  live 
chiefly  in  the  deep  sea,  and  for  a  lonR  time  only  a  fewspecies  were  known : 
SuphcleRa  aspergiUum,  Venus'  flower-basket,  tubular,  conaisling  of  fine 
spicules.  Hyalonema.  Apparently  the  horny  sponges  Aplyntta  and 
Aplysilla,  as  well  as  the  slime-sponges,  Haluarca,*  have  descended  from 
this  group. 

Sub  Order  11.  TETRAXONIA.  Typical  representatives  are  the  largely 
extinct  LlTHiSTiDi:  (of  which  some  genera— £>isco(f«rmta— persist  in  deep 
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seas)  and  the  Tbtractinellida  :  Qeodia.*    Near  here  apparently  helongs 
Osoardla*  without  a  skeleton  (Myxospongia).  * 

In  the  MoNACTiNELLiDJS  the  spicules  are  united  by  spongin^bma- 
caspongia),  and  can  even  be  entirely  replaced  by  that  substance.  Numer- 
oas  marine  forms,  among  them  Chalina,*  and  also  the  fresh-water 
SPONGiLUDiE  {SpongiUa*  EphycUUia  *),  widely  distributed  as  encrusting 
masses  on  submerged  sticks  and  stones.  The  natural  color  is  light  gray, 
but  they  are  usually  colored  green  by  Algse.  They  are  distinguished 
from  most  marine  relatives  by  the  formation  of  gemmulas  or  statoblasts. 
At  times  the  protoplasm  divides  uato  round  bodies,  as  large  as  the  head  of 
A  pin  and  these  become  surrounoKl  by  a  firm  membrane  strengthened  in 
many  forms  by  collar- button-like  spicules,  the  amphidiscs.  These  stato- 
blasts remain  entangled  in  the  skeleton  and  survive  times  of  freezing  or 
drought.  On  return  of  good  conditions  the  contents  escape  and  form 
small  SpangillcE,  often  utilizing  the  old  skeleton.  This  process  recalU 
encystment  among  the  Protozoa. 

When  the  spicules  entirely  disappear  and  nothing  but  the  spongia 
fibres  remain  we  have  the  horny  sponges  or  CERAOSPONGiiE.  The  skeleton 
consists  of  a  horny  substance,  spongin,  which  differs  chemically  from  the 
substances  of  true  horn — keratin.  This  spongin  is  always  laid  down  in 
long  ibres  by  peculiar  cells,  the  spongioblasts,  and  it  always  consists  of 
concentric  layers.     The  fibres  interlace,  branch,  and  unite  into  a  skeleton* 

The  best  known  horny  sponges  are  the  bath  sponges,  Euspongia 
offldnalis*  occurring  in  the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  Florida,  and 
other  seas  in  many  varieties.  Best  of  all  are  the  Levant  sponges  (var. 
vioUvfsima).  Sponges  of  commerce  consist  only  of  the  skeleton,  the  ani- 
mal parts  being  killed  and,  after  decay,  washed  away  with  fresh  water. 
Less  valuable  are  Euspongia  zimocca  and  Hippospongia  equina,*  the 
borse-sponge,  while  the  CacospoftgicB  are  useless. 

Summary  of  Important  Facts. 

1.  The  sponge  body  is  largely  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  cov- 
ered externally  with  pavement  epithelium  (meso-ectoderm)  and 
penetrated  by  canals. 

2.  An  entoderm  of  collared  flagellate  cells  occurs  only  in  the 
ampullae  or  flagellate  chambers  which  are  intercalated  between 
iucurrent  and  excurretit  canals  (in  ascons  in  the  central  cavity). 

3.  The  animals  receive  nourishiAnt  through  fine  pores  in  the 
body  wall;  indigestible  bodies  are  cast  out  through  one  or  several 
oscula. 

4.  Since  nerves,  muscles,  and  sense  organs  are  lacking  or  very 
weakly  developed,  the  animals  show  the  most  inconspicuous  move- 
ments. 

5.  Sponges  are  divided  into  Calcispongiaa  and  Silicispongiae 
according  to  the  character  of  the  skeleton. 
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PHYLUM  III.     CCELENTERATA   (CNIDARIA,    XEMATO- 

PIIOKA). 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  coelenterates  were  formerly  called 
Zoophyta  (plant-animals).  They  were  united  by  Cuvier  with  the 
Echinodemia  to  form  the  type  Kadiata,  a  union  which  Leuckart,  the 
father  of  the  name  Coelenterata,  set  aside  because  a  special  intes- 
tine and  a  special  body  cavity  occur  in  the  Echinoderma,  while  in 
the  Coelenterata  there  is  but  a  single  system  of  cavities  in  the 
l>ody.  Each  of  the  three  names  indicates  certain  important 
characters  of  the  group. 

(1)  The  name  Zoophyta  was  selected  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral appearance.  Most  coelenterates,  like  the  plants,  are  fixed 
and  form  bush-like  or  mossy  colonies  by  incomplete  budding.  This 
resemblance  is  but  superficial, '  for  in  any  accurate  investigation 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  animal  nature  of  any 
Coelonterate.  The  name  therefore  must  not  be  understood  to 
imply  that  these  are  doubtful  forms  which  stand  on  the  border 
between  plants  and  animals.  Besides,  there  are  not  only  fixed  but 
free-moving  forms  which  swim  in  the  water  with  great  ease. 

(2)  Most  Coelenterata  are  radially  symmetrical.  There  is  a 
main  body  axis  one  end  of  which  passes  through  the  mouth  and 
the  other  through  the  blind  end  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  radially  arranged  around  this  so  that  the 
body  may  be  divided  into  symmetrical  halves  by  numerous  planes. 
In  the  higher  Coelenterata  this  may  be  replaced  by  a  biradial 
symmetry  or  even  by  bilaterality  (Ctenophora,  many  Anthozoa). 

(3)  The  term  Coelenterata  is  given  these  animals  because  they 
contain  a  single  continuous  coelenteron  or  gastro vascular  cavity. 
In  the  simplest  species  this  is  a  wide-mouthed  sac  into  which  food 
passes  for  digestion.  The  single  opening  into  it  serves  at  once  as 
mouth  and  anus;  the  sac  itself  is  the  alimentary  tract.  Frequently 
lateral  diverticula  or  branched  canals  are  given  off  from  the  central 
sac  which  distribute  the  nourishment  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  functionally  replace  the  vascular  system  of  higher 
forms. 

Since  this  gastrovascular  system  is  primarily  for  nourishment, 
it  is  an  error  to  call  it  a  body  cavity  and  to  say  that  the  coelenterates 
are  stomachless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  'coelenteron/  that 
is  a  cavity  which  is  at  once  gastric  and  coelomic  (p.  158),  is  perfectly 
defensible,  since  in  many  higher  animals  which  possess  a  true  botiy 
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cavity  this  is  seen  in  development  to  arise  as  diverticula  from 
the  primitive  stomach  (enteron).  Since  such  diverticula  occur  in 
coelenterates  without  becoming  independent,  one  can  say  that  the 
gastrovascular  system  consists  not  only  of  intestinal  portions  but, 
in  potent ia,  of  the  coelom  as  well. 

To  even  a  superficial  observation  the  Ccelenterata  are  more 
clearly  animals  than  are  the  sponges.  The  single  animals,  though 
often  united  in  colonies,  and  fixed  to  some  support,  are  capable  of 
quick  and  energetic  motion.  These  movements  are  most  striking 
in  the  tentacles — long  tactile  threads,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mouth,  which  have  the  functions  of  feeling  for  food,  grasping  it, 
and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth.  The  means  of  killing  the  prey  are 
the  cnidse,  nematocysts,  or  nettle  cells  (fig.  171),  which  with  rare 


Fig.  171.— Nettle  cells  of  Ccelenterata.    (After  Hertwlg,  Lendenfeld,  and  Hamann.) 

exceptions  in  Protozoa,  Turbellaria,  and  molluscs  occur  in  no 
other  group.  These  structures,  of  great  systematic  importance, 
are  oval  vesicles  with  fluid  contents  and  firm  membrane.  Each  is 
drawn  out  at  one  end  into  a  long  tube,  so  delicate  as  to  appear  as 
a  thread  (hence  an  additional  name,  thread  cells).  This  thread  is 
sometimes  armed  throughout  its  length  with  retrorse  hooks,  or  it 
may  have  only  a  few  stronger  hooks  on  its  basal  portion,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  rest.  In  the  resting  stage  the  thread  is  spirally 
coiled  inside  the  cell.  On  stimulation  the  thread  is  quickly 
extended  (•explosion  of  cell ')  and  produces  a  wound  into  which 
passes  the  irritating  fluid  contents.  Some  coelenterates  {e,g. 
Physalia)  can  produce  in  this  way  very  painful  nettling  even  in  man. 

The  nettle  capsule  arises  as  a  plasma  product  inside  a  cell. 
When  fully  developed  the  nettle  cell  extends  to  the  surface  and 
ends  with  a  tactile  process  (cnidocill)  which  upon  contact  stimu- 
lates the  protoplasm  and  causes  the  explosion.  The  cell  itself  is 
frequently  enclosed  by  a  muscular  sheath  or  a  network  of  muscle 
fibres. 

Among  the  coelenterates  both  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction 
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may  occur,  the  latter  usually  by  budding,  more  rarely  by  division. 
Sexual  and  asexual  types  of  reproduction  can  be  combined  in  the 
same  species,  producing  an  alternation  of  generations. 

In  comparison  with  the  sponges  the  Ccelenterata  may  be  called 
epithelial  organisms.  A  mesoderm  (*mesoglcea*)  may  be  entirely 
lacking  or  may  have  but  a  subordinate  development.  The  ectoderm 
and  entoderm,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  important  tissues — pro- 
ducing muscles,  nerves,  sense  organs,  sexual  products  and  cnidse. 
Hence  the  group  is  often  called  Diploblastica — ^two-layered  animals. 

Class  I.  Hydrozoa  (Hydromedusae). 

According  to  varying  standpoints  the  Hydrozoa  can  be  placed 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  Anthozoa  in  the  system,  since  in  the 
former  group  two  forms  are  frequently  introduced  into  the  life 
history,  one  agreeing  well  in  structure  with  the  Anthozoa,  the 
other  standing  on  a  higher  grade.  The  first  is  the  sessile  and 
usually  colonial  polyp,  the  second  the  free-swimming  medusa,  well 
provided  with  sense  organs.  These  are  usually  related  to  each 
other  by  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  polyp  is  asexual  and 
by  budding  produces  medusae;  the  medusa,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  sexual  stage,  and  from  its  eggs  polyps  arise. 

The  polyp  of  the  Hydrozoa  is  the  hydropolyp,  forming  in  the 
T)ranch  of  coelenterates  an  important  archetype  from  which  all 
other  conditions — medussB,  scyphopolyp,  and  even  the  coral  pol3rp — 
may  be  derived.  Our  best  example  of  this  is  the  fresh-water 
Hydrtty  so  common  in  pools  and  streams.  The  body  (fig.  172)  is  a 
sac,  the  hinder  closed  end  of  which,  the  pedal  disc,  is  used  for 
attachment.  The  other  end  bears  the  mouth  which  leads  to  the 
internal  gastrovascular  (digestive)  cavity.  Around  the  mouth  is  a 
circle  of  tentacles  used  in  capturing  food  (mostly  small  Crustacea). 
These  are  outgrowths  of  the  body  wall;  the  circle  dividing  the 
body  into  a  peristome  inside  the  circle  and  a  column  constituting 
the  rest  of  the  outer  wall. 

Hydra  has  but  two  body  layers  (fig.  173),  an  entoderm  of 
flagellate  cells  lining  the  gastrovascular  space,  and  the  ectoderm 
covering  the  outer  surface.  Between  the  two  is  the  supporting 
layer  (mesogloea),  a  structureless  membrane  without  cells  and  hence 
not  a  body  layer.  Both  layers  consist  of  epithelial  muscular  cells 
{cf.  p.  92),  the  basal  ends  of  which  are  produced  into  smooth 
muscle  fibres,  those  of  the  ectoderm  running  lengthwise,  those  of 
the  entoderm  around  the  body.  The  ectoderm  further  contains 
ganglion,  nettle  and  sex  cells.     The  nettle  cells  on  the  tentacles 
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are  crowded  into  Bmall  ridges  or  batteries.  The  sex  cells  {at  cer- 
tain times)  produce  swelliogs  on  tlie  colamn;  a  circle  of  male 
swellings  close  beneath  the  tentacles,  the  female  cells  farther  down 
the  column  (fig.  172).  Individuals  reproducing  by  budding  are 
more  common  than  the  sexually  mature  (fig.  90).     Small  eleTa- 


Fro.  V!t.~Hvdra  rlHdla,*  testes  kbove;  ar&rlui  enlargement  below. 
ria.  m.— Body  layers  of  Hyitra.    (After  Sohuize,  from  Hktaihek.)    c,  oaUoaU;  en, 
uettleceU<;  efc,  ectoderm;  en,  eDtoderm:  «.  supporttng  layer. 

tions  appear  on  the  column,  enlarge,  form  tentacles,  and  at  last  a 
mouth,  after  which  they  may  separate  from  the  parent 

In  the  seaarenumerousbydroid  polyps  which,  while  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  Hydra,  are  distinguished  from  it  in  two  important 
respects:  (1)  theydouot  directly  produce  sexual  organs;  (%)  they 
reproduce  asexually,  and  by  incomplete  budding  form  persistent 
colonies.  In  this  formation  of  colonies  a  series  of  parts  have 
arisen  which  require  special  designations  (fig.  174).  The  separate 
animals  are  the  hydrantha,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  system 
of  tubes,  the  cianosarc,  which,  like  the  hydranths,  consist  of  ecto- 
denn,  entoderm,  and  mesogliea,  and  since  the  gastrovascular  space 
contiuuea  in  them,  these  effect  a  distribution  of  food  throughout 
the  colony.  The  ccenosarcal  tubes  may  creep  over  some  support 
(stone,  alga,  snail-shell,  etc)  and  form  a  network,  the  hydrorAiza, 
or  it  may  stand  erect  and  tree-like,  forming  a  hydrocavlvs.  Usually 
both  hydrorhiza  and  hydrocaulus  occur  in  the  same  colony. 
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PiO,  lU.— Ctotniwiiul 


ulnwa  ioAmtonf.    {After  AllmanJ    n,  bj^dniDCb  with  hTdrolhwn: 

,,  . i,  oyurucaDlaB:  /,  tioDolhecs,  nllh  blastustyle  and  mcdDsa  bads; 

B,  free  medusa. 
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TJBually  the  colony  is  etrengthened  and  protected  by  the  perisarc, 
a  cuticular  tubular  eecretion  of  the  ectoderm.  In  some  (fig.  175) 
the  periaarc  stops  at  the  base  of  the  hydranth;  in  others  (fig.  176) 
it  expands  distally  into  a  wide-mouthed  bell,  the  hydrotheca,  into 
which  the  hydranth  may  retract  at  times  of  danger.     In  rare  cases 


this  perisarc  may  be  greatly  increased  and  calcified,  forming  large 
coral-like  maases  with  openings  from  which  the  hydranths  may 
protrude  (fig.  177). 


T\a.  ITT.— A  bit  of  iKaeinira  alcicornta.  ealBrged.    (Alter  AgK> 

The  lack  of   sexual  organs,  which  distinguishes  the  ] 
species  from  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
sexual  individuals  of  special  form  are  produced  from  the  colony 
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by  budding.     These,  the  medaBw,  may  separate  early  from  the 
colony  and  svim  freely.     A  medusa  (figa.  178,  179)  haa  the  fonn 


Flo.  l76.~Rlinf)nloafmnvrMitm.  c,  rlnRCani 
m,  stomach:  n,  nerTo  ring;  o,  mouth; 
and  second  order;  v,  Telum. 

of  a  dome-like  or  diac-like  bell  and  consiatE  chiefly  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily watery  jelly.  The  bell  or  umbrella  of  the  medusa  is 
covered  on  both  its  anrfacea — the  concave  or  svbumbrella,  the  con- 
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vex  or  exumbrella — with  ectodermal  epithelium.  At  the  margin 
of  the  bell  the  Bub-  and  exumbrellar  ectoderm  is  produced  into  a 
two-layered  sheet  with  a  central  opening,  the  velum  or  craspedon 
<fig.  178,  B,  v)  of  systematic  importance,  since  these  niednssa  are 
often  spoken  of  as  Craspedota.  Tentacles  (usually  4,  8,  or 
multiples  in  number)  also  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  bell  just 
outside  the  velum. 


Comparable  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell  or  the  handle  of  the 
nmbrella  is  the  manubrium,  hanging  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
sabumbrella  and  bearing  the  mouth  at  its  tip.  It  contains  the 
chief  digestive  space  from  which  radial  canals  run  on  the  sub- 
nmbrellar  surface  to  a  ring  canal  in  the  margin  of  the  umbrella. 
The  radial  canals  are  usually  four  in  number,  but  in  some  species 
the  namber  is  increased  during  growth  even  to  a  hundred  or  more. 
Manubrium  and  canals  are  lined  by  entoderm,  which  also  extends 
into  the  tentacles  and  forms  their  axes. 
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All  other  important  organs  arise  from  tlie  ectoderm.  QonadB 
arise  in  many  species  (fig.  179)  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  mana- 
brium;  ia  others  from  the  same  layer  covering  the  aubumbrellar 
sarfaoe  of  the  radial  canals  (fig.  178),  forming  in  either  case  con- 
spicuouB,  often  orange  or  red,  thickenings.  Longitudinal  ectoder- 
mal masclfls  move  the  tentacles  in  a  snaky  fashion,  whence  the 
name  medusa.  Circnlar  striped  muscles  ran  on  the  snbumbrelbir 
side  of  bell  and  velum,  causing  the  characteristic  motion.  By  this 
contraction  the  bell  becomes  more  arched  and  narrowed,  while  the 


FlO.  IBO.— ntooyBts  of  Meduiffi.— ^.  Ounlrta  ;  B,  Bhopalnnma  ;  C.  Carmarinn  (TncbJ- 
mednsw):  D.  Oclmdiii  (LeptomedUBan).  a.  epithelium;  fc,  auditory  cells ;  *', 
orlKln  of  halra  ;  hh.  aodltory  hairs  ;  Itp,  aadilory  cushloD  ;  o,  otoUtha  ;  n,  «ndl' 

velum  (which  hangs  down  when  at  rest — fig.  178,  A)  contracts 
like  a  diaphragm  across  the  mouth  of  the  bell  (fig.  178,  B).  Since 
water  ia  thus  forced  out  through  the  opening  the  medusa  is  forced 
forward  by  the  reaction. 

The  circular  muscles  of  umbrella  and  vehim  are  separated  by 
the  nerve  ring,  with  which  are  connected  the  sensory  organs- 
eyes  of  the  simplest  type;  red  pigment -spots  with  or  without » 
lens  (fig.  81);  and  open  or  cloBcd  auditory  vesicles  (otocysts). 
Tactile  hairs  are  abundant  on  the  tentacles. 


The  auditory  organs  are  of  two  types,  both  beginning  as  free  organs 
and  receiving  their  higbest  development  as  closed  vesicles  (otocysts).  One 
type,  tlie  tentacular  organs,  occur  iu  the  Trnchymedusffi,  ibe  other,  or 
velar  organ,  in  the  Leptonicdusie.  The  tentacular  organs  are  modified 
tentacles,  the  entodermat  axis  of  which  forms  the  otoliths  and  the 
ectodermal  covering  the  sense  cells.  In  the  ^ginidffi  (Fig.  180,  A)  the 
club-like  tentacles,  seated  on  an  auditory  cushion,  project  freely  into  the 
water;  in  the  TrachynemidEB  (Fig.  180,  if)  they  are  partially  trnnaformed 
into  veaiclus  by  the  Of^rowth  of  epithelium,  and  in  the  Oeryonidee  <Fig. 
180,  C)  they  are  completely  enclosed  and  are  annk  in  the  jelly  of  the  bell. 
The  velar  organs  of  the  Leptomeduste  are  placed  on  the  snbumbrellar  sur- 
face of  the  velum.  They  may  be  either  simple  pits  (Fig.  180,  B),  or  the 
mouths  of  the  pits  may  close  (Fig.  180,  D).  In  these  both  sense  cells  and 
otoliths  are  ectodermal.  Eyes  and  otocysts  occur  in  different  forms,  a 
fact  which  formerly  lead  to  a  division  of  meduste  into  ocellate  and  vesicu- 
late groups. 

While  polyps  and  medusae  apparently  differ  so  greatly  from  each 
other,  their  morphology  shows  th&t  the  meduate  are  only  highly 
modified  polyps  adapted  to  a  swimming  life.  The  long  axis  of 
the  polyp  has  been  greatly  shorteued  (fig.  181)  and  the  cylindrica) 


ctlons  of  Ul  »  polyp  and  (B)  a  medusa.    (*,  ectoderm:  rff'.  of 
sdbumbrella;  eh*,  of  maoabriam;   fj,  enduderm  (cntbamnall 


body  developed  into  a  disc;  the  mesogltea  of  column  and  disc  thick- 
ened to  V,  conspicuous  layer  of  jelly;  while  manubrial  cavity, 
radial  and  ring  canals  are  to  be  interpreted  as  remnants  of  the 
large  gastrovasenlar  spuee  of  the  polyp,  obliterated  in  part  by  the 
pressure  of  the  mesogliea.  To  the  parts  thus  formed  only  the 
velum  and  sense  organs  are  added. 

This  comparison  of  medusa  with  polyp  is  of  importance  in 
understanding  the  development,  which  usually  is  complicated  by 
an  alternation  of  generatioua.  From  the  egga  of  the  medusa  a 
small  ciliated  embryo  (planula)  escapes,  which  becomes  attached, 
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develops  month  and  tentacles,  and,  by  budding,  produces  a 
hydroid  colony.  This  hydroid  colony  lacks  sexual  organs.  It 
produces  by  budding  the  sexual  individuals,  the  medusas,  which 
separate  and  swim  freely.  Since  polyp  and  medusae  are  morpho- 
'  logically  comparable,  there  is  a  time  before  the  escape  of  the 
medusae  when  the  colony  is  polymorphic,  consisting  of  asexual 
individuals  (hydranths)  which  reproduce  only  asexually  and  of 
others  which  have  taken  over  the  sexual  reproduction  (medusae). 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  alternation  of  generations  here  has 
arisen  from  a  division  of  labor  or  polymorphism  of  individuals 
originally  of  equivalent  value,  in  which  some  individuals  (the 
sexual)  have  separated  and  acquired  a  peculiar  structure. 

While  alternation  of  generation  has  arisen  from  polymorphism, 
it  can  again  produce  it.  This  occurs  when  the  medusae,  instead 
of  separating,  remain  permanently  attached  to  the  colony.  They 
then  degenerate  into  ^  sporosacs,' which  always  lack  mouth,  tentacles, 
and  velum  (fig.  182),  often  also  radial  and  ring  canals,  so  that  at  last 


Fig.  182.— ComiMtrison  of  a  medusa  and  a  sporosac  (orig.).  A^  fully  developed  medusa; 
B,  medusa  with  the  manubrium  closed^  still  attached  to  the  blastostyle ;  C, 
medusa  reduced  to  a  simple  manubrium  (sporosac) ;  D,  last  stage,  eggs  being  pro- 
duced in  the  body  wall  (ffydra). 

there  remains  only  the  manubrium  ('spadix')  and  the  sexual 
organs,  the  latter  enveloped  by  the  rudiments  of  the  umbrella. 
Since  medusae  and  sporosac  replace  each  other  in  closely  allied 
species,  a  common  name,  gonophore,  has  been  applied  to  both. 

This  developmental  history  may  be  modified  in  two  ways: 
either  the  polypoid  or  the  medusan  generation  may  be  suppressed. 
In  the  first  case  we  have  polyps  which  reproduce  both  sexually  and 
asexually,  in  the  other  medusae  whose  eggs  develop  directly  into 
other  medusae.  (A  few  medusae  may  produce  new  medusae  by 
budding.)  Thus  we  can  have  four  conditions:  (1)  Polyps  which 
produce    sometimes   asexually,   sometimes  sexually,    but   always 


polpys;  (2)  Medusee  which  always  produce  meduHe;  (3)  Polyps 
aud  meduase  in  alternating  generations;  (4)  Polypa  and  sessile 
medTiB»  (aporosacs)  united  in  a  polymorphic  colony. 

The  Hydroaoii  are  almost  eiclnsively  marine.  The  colonial  forms  oecar 
mostly  on  rocky  coasts  down  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  but  have  been 
fouod  in  water  4000  fathoms  deep.  The  medusse  belong  to  the  peliigic 
fauua.  For  a  long  time  the  only  fresh-water  species  known  belonged  lo 
the  cosmopolitaD  geoDs  Hydra,  but  more  recently  both  bydroid  {Froto- 
hydra  ryderi,*  America ;  HUjfpodium  hydriforine,  Sussia)  and  medusHii 
forms  (Limnocoiiwin  sowerbyi,  Brazil ;  Limnocnida  tanganyiaa,  Africa ; 
HalomUea  locu^r^,  Trinidad)  have  been  found.  Cordylop/iora  luciislris* 
occurs  in  (he  brackish  waters  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Bydrozoa  rnay  be  classifled  accordiug  to  characters,  derived  either 
from  the  bydroid  or  the  medusaa  stage.  The  former  basis  gives  us  four 
groups: 

(1)  Hydraria.  Polyps  with  asexnal  and  sexual  reproduction  ;  no  per- 
sistent colouies,  no  perisarc,  no  gonophores  (flg.  ITS). 

(2)  Tubulariie.  Mostly  colonial,  with  perisarc  hut  without  hydrothecte. 
Reproduction  by  gonopbores  (medusae  or  sporosaos,  flgs.  91,  175). 

(3)  Campanularite.    Colonial,  with  perisarc  and  hyiirotheea.    Repro- 
duction by  gonophores  arising  in  special  perisarcal  envelopes,  the  g< 
(figs.  174,  178). 

(4)  Hydrocoralliua.    Colonial,  with  massive,  calcified  perisarc,  r 
bling  coral.     Reproduction  by  sporosucs  orsbort-lived  medusa. 


I,  IBS.— AmerEoau  Traclir  and  N 


The  characters  derived  from  the  meduste  also  give  five  groups : 

(1)  Autiiomedusie  (Ocellatie).     Qonads  on  the  manubrium  ;  no  audi- 
tory organs  ;  eyes  usually  present ;  polyp  generation  present. 

(2)  Leptomcdusffi.     Gonads  on  radial  canals  ;  usually  velar  auditory 
organs ;  polyp  generation  present. 

(3)  TracbymeduBie.     Q«nads  on  the  radial  canals  ;  tentacular  auditory 
organs  ;  develop  directly  to  medusa  (fig.  183,  A.) 

(4)  Narcomedosffi,     Oonads  on  the  manubrium  or  gastral  pouches; 
tentacular  auditory  organs  ;  no  polypoid  stage  (fig.  IBS,  B.) 
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(5)  Siphonopbora.  Polymorphic,  free-swimming  colonies  of  Anthome- 
dusse  ;  no  polyp  generation. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  there  are  medusse  without  polyp  stages  and 
polyps  without  medussB,  so  that  a  true  system  must  take  into  account  both 
these  features.  When  this  is  done  and  life  histories  are  traced  it  is  seen 
that  the  AntbomedussB  and  the  Tubularise  are  connected  by  an  alternation 
of  generations,  and  the  same  holds  good  for  LeptomedussB  and  Campanu- 
lariaB.  There  are  three  groups — Trachymedusse,  Narcomedussd,  and 
Siphonopbora — without  a  hydroid  stage,  and  two  in  which  the  polyp 
plays  the  chief  rdle,  the  medusa  being  rudimentary  in  the  Hydrocorallins, 
lacking  in  the  Hydraria.     The  hydroid  polyps  are  usually  but  a  few 


Fig.  184.— American  hydrozoan  medusn.  Qfostly  after  Fewkes.)  A^  RutimagraciUtl 
B,  HydrichthyB  mivabilis;  C,  Obtlia;  D,  Euchdota  ventricularis;  £,  Ldxziu  grata;  F^ 
I'wi-itopais  nutricola;  G,  Dipurena  ah'angulata. 

millimetres  or  fractions  of  a  millimetre  in  size,  but  the  huge  MonocavJis 
impercUor,  of  the  deep  seas,  a  yard  in  length,  forms  an  exception.  The 
colonies  are  usually  only  a  few  inches  in  extent.  The  medusse  have  bells 
varying  between  a  millimetre  and  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  reaching  in 
.Mquoria  forskcHea  a  diameter  of  sixteen  inches. 

Order  I.  Hydraria. 

Until  recently  only  the  cosmopolitan  species  of  Hydra  were  known. 
During  most  of  the  year  they  reproduce  by  budding  (fig.  90),  only  occa- 
sionally developing  gonads  (fig.  172).  The  eggs  remain  in  connexion 
with  the  mother  during  segmentation,  and  later  form  an  embryonal  shell, 
protecting  them  from  drought  or  cold.  In  this  *  encysted  stage*  they 
can  be  distributed  by  wind  or  water  birds.  These  animals  formed  the 
basis  of  the  celebrated  researches  of  Trembley  on  regeneration.  He 
showed  that  small  portions  when  they  contained  both  body  layers  could 
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r^nerate  the  vhole  animal.  His  experiments  upon  turning  the  animals 
inside  out  Iiare  not  been  full;  coafimied ;  for  in  such  cases  the  layers 
resume  iheir  normal  positions.  Hydra  grUea  *  (JSiaea),  large  bmwn 
species ;  B,  viridU,*  green,  from  the  presence  of  S3'mbiotio  algse.  J'to- 
tohydra  rgderi*  witbout  tentacles.  Poljfpodium  hydrifOrme,  parasitic 
on  sturgeon  eggs  in  Russia,  needs  more  stndj.  The  marine  Bideremita 
cumins  ma;  belong  here. 

Order  n.  HydroconUllns. 

Exclosivelf  marine,  forming  colonies  of  thousands  of  Individ nals  whose 
calcareous  skeletons  so  closely  resemble  true  corals  that  tbe;  were  asso- 
ciated with  tbem  until  the  animals  ^cre  studied.     MiUepora  alcicomU,* 
stag-horn  coral,  in  Florida.     The  roe;  Stylattera  occur  in  tropical  seas. 
Order  m.  Tnbnluls  =  Anthonwdnsa  (Gjoniioblastea). 

As  a  mle  these  colonial  forms  with  perisaro  but  without  hydrotheca 
produce  anthozoan  medusfe,  bat  there  are  forms  like  Clava  *  (pink,  on 


Fra.  Iffi.— Amerlciin  TnbularfsD  hydroida.  A.  UvitorhfliapArvffJana  (after  DBnlelosen 
■ndKoren);  H,  Mama  riKria  latter  Fewkoa):  C  lfui'Oi'iiuJiipcnilula<aIter  Agasalz); 
D.  Oaea  leptuitiila:  E,  Farypha  cnxea;  F.  Pudoco.viie  mirabilU  {ctUsc  AeawTs). 

rockwecd)  and  Bydractinia  *  (on  shells  inhabited  by  hermit  crabe) 
which  have  sporosa^  Indeed  the  genera  Corymiorpha  *  and  MonQ~ 
caulia  *  are  only  differentiated  by  the  existence  of  medusfe  in  the  former 
and  of  sporosacs  in  tbe  latter.  In  tbe  forms  with  alternntion  of  genera- 
tions different  names  are  applied  to  tbe  bydroid  and  medusan  stages  as 
follows : 

Htdroid.  Medusa. 

Penrtariay  Olobiceps. 

Sj/noorytie.  Sarna. 

Bougainvillea.  Nippocrene,  Margdis. 

Bemmeiaria.  QemmaHa. 

Fodocorynt.  Dystnorphosa, 
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Other  common  genera  in  Apericnn  n'nters  are.  of  hydrouls.  besides 
those  mentioned,  Eiuiendrium,  Tiibulppji'^and  Thamnooiida;  of  meduste, 
Tiaria,  Turritopsis,  DQiurena,  LUiia,  Nemop»la,  and  HydTichlhU. 

Older  IV.  Cunpunluiffi  =  LeptomedDss  (CalyphobUatea). 
These  forms  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  fact  tbal 
they  are  always  colonial  and  possess  hjdrothecw,  the  medaaie  aiwajs being 
Leptomedusffi  (p.  389).  A  peculiarity  of  the  group  ia  the  ciislence  of 
gonotheciB,  closed  perisarcal  envelopes,  inside  which  the  gonophores  arise 
from  the  blasiostyle,  a  specialized  jwlyp,  without  mouth  or  tentacles 
(fig.  174,/).  The  (ypicsl  Cumpanularite  prcxluce  medusae,  wliile  Kome 
forms,  like  Thaumanlia*  kqA  Mguoria'  have  no  bydroid  slage,  and 
on  the  other  band  Sertularia  ^and  i^umu^rta ''' have  no  medu&a  Btsge. 


.— AmeHran    C»mp«nuUrianB.    < After  Verrl II.)      A.  Clylia  wltfarilM ;  B. 
Caliicella$viiHga:  C,  Obetia  dKholoma  ;  D.  OperailarcOa puimlo. 


Other  common  genera,  Clytia,'  Diphasia,"  and  AglaapJi^iia  *  among 
hydroida;  (Aelia'tTimaj*  Rfiegmatodes  *  among  medusee.  Possibly  ihe 
fossil  group  of  GraptOlites  belongs  near  here.  Only  the  perisare  is 
known,  and  thid  is  composed  of  bydrothec^,  in  which  it  is  supposed  tbe 
bydranlhs  occurred. 

Order  V.  Tracliym«dDa». 
These  ine<lusiB,  mostly  from  warmer  seas,  have  no  hydroid  stage.    The 
characters  are  given  on  p.  ZZi.  Tracliffnema,  Liri'ype*  (hg.  183),  and  Cam' 
panella  in  our  own  waters,  Oeri/onia,  etc.,  in  Europe. 

Order  VI.  Ifarcomedtus. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  on  p.  239  may  be  ridded  the  fact  that  ihn 
tentacles  arise  from  tlie  ouiside  at>ove  the  rim  of  the  bell.  Cutiocantha* 
(fig.  183),  and  CMHina^in  our  warmer  waters,  jEgina  iu  Earope. 
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Oid«rVII.  Slphonophoia. 

The  Siphonophora  are  among  the  most  beaatiful  of  pelagic 
animala,  some  traiieparent,  somo  brightly  colored.  Each  (fig. 
187)  conBists  of  a  colony  of  individ-  — 

oale  springing  from  a  common  c(b- 
nosarcal  tube  which  is  strongly  mus- 
calar  and  contains  a  central  canal 
lined  with  entoderm  by  which  the 
members  of  the  colony  receive  their 
nourishment.  At  one  end  the  tube 
is  usually  closed  by  a  float  filled  with 
air,  the  pneiimatnphore,  which  acts 
as  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  and  keeps 
the  colony  vertical  Id  the  water. 

The  individoals,  springing  from 
the  ccenosarcal  axis,  perform  differ- 
ent functions  and  hence  have  differ- 
ent structures.  Close  behind  the 
float  commonly  come  several  swim- 
ming bells  {iteciocalycea)  which  re- 
tain of  medusal  structures  only  those 
(bell,  velum)  necessary  for  swimming 
and  those  (ring  and  radial  canals) 
for  the  distribution  of  nourishment 
received  from  the  common  tube. 
Then  come,  scattered  through  the 
colony,  the  covering  Bcales,  for  pro- 
tection, firm  gelatinous  plates  which 
have  lost  the  ring  canal,  the  muscles, 
and  the  bell  shape  of  the  modus®. 
Food  is  taken  by  wide-mouthed  feed- 
ing tubes  (hy)  which  may  be  com- 

pared  to  polyps  (fig.  57)  or  the  ma- ^'J^^'S'li'^jir"  h!  K^JWai?- 
nubrium  of  a  medusa.  They  digest  ^^""3;  „'"  ^nliphOTcsf'ftw.^^^lnB 
the  food  by  means  of  large  masses  of  g^M^W?  "BwfmmlnB"S«ll'Ynmt*^ 
glands  ('  liver  bands  ')  and  convey  it  '^'''''^*-  "^^  ^'""'■ 
by  the  central  tube  to  all  the  members  of  ttie  colony.  At  the 
base  are  long  muscular  tentacles  {/)  from  which  small  lateral 
threads  depend,  each  ending  in  a  brightly  colored  swelling,  the 
nettle  head,  composed  of  large,  closely  packed  nettle  cells.  These 
are  the  cause  of  the  nettling  produced  by  the  siphonophores,  which 
in  many  is  so  severe  as  to  be  feared  by  man.     The  '  feelers '  { p) 
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recall  monthleBS  polypB  and  manubrU;  they  are  very  aeneitive  and 
mobile  and,  while  tactile,  apparently  in  some  cases  are  digestive 
organs.  Latest  to  develop  in  the  colony  are  the  sexnal  bells. 
They  are  usually  brightly  colored  and  resemble  small   mouthless 


Fta.  188.— St«phal(a  comnnto.   (Alter  HMokel,  from  Lbdr.)    A,  In  sectloni  nu,  caul 

to  Boat;  fto,  canal  syatem  of  stalk:  u,  mouth  ;  otberlettergaa  In  Ok.  18^ 

Anthomedusie  without  tentacles.  They  but  rarely  (ChryMwilra) 
separate  from  the  colony,  but  usually  perBist  as  more  or  less  reduced 
sporosaue. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  Siphonophora  afford  fine  examples 
of  division  of  labor  and  of  the  consequent  polymorphism  of  indi- 
viduals. This  can  indeed  be  carried  bo  far  that  many  convey  tiie 
impruseion  of  being  individuals  with  a  multiplicity  of  organs.  The 
Siphonophora  are  all  marine,  and  occur  most  abundantly  in  trop- 
ical seaa. 

Stib  Order  I.  PHYSOPHOILE  (Pbysonecto).  Float  present,  but 
small ;  next  a  Inrgo  series  of  swimming  bells,  and  then  the  otber  meniben 
of  the  colony.    Phi/sophora,  Agaimia,  Nanomia  '  (fig.  189). 

Sub  Order  II.  CALYUOPHOR.*  (Calyconeclie).  Float  lacking  ;  one 
or  two  large  swimming  bells;  the  other  individuals  in  groups  wbicli  fre- 
quenily  separate  before  becoming  mature,  and  were  onee  regarded,  under 
the  name  Eudoxia,  as  distinct  animals.  Prai/a,  lHpAyf«*(fig.  169),  in 
warmer  seas. 

Sub  Order  III.  CYSTONECTiE.  Float  greatly  enlarged  ;  the  c«uo- 
sarcal  tube  reduced,  the  individuals  (no  covering  scales  nor  swimming 
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bells)  being  attacbed  to  the  onder  side  of  the  float.  Phyi^ia,  ihe  Porta- 
guese  man-of-wtir,  occnrs  as  far  north  as  New  Englaad,  It  is  brightij 
colored,  and,  sitting  high  on  the  water,  is  driven  about  by  the  wind.  It 
stiogs  very  eeverely. 

Sob  Order  IV.    DISCONANTH^.    Float  a  flattened  diso  with  con- 
centric air  chambers;  the  manabrium  projects  from  thecentre  of  the  lower 


FlO.  18B.— Amerloan  sIphoDnphorei.    A,  Jfaiumla  earn.  (After  A.  Airawls.)  B.  VtUUa 
Hic.(dio<iuJi>.    (Afwr  Feirk«a.|  C.DiphyapTav^.    (After  Feirkss.) 

surface  of  the  float.  Porpila,'  with  oircnlar  disc.  Veldla  *  (fig.  189),  the 
paper  sailor,  has  a  triangular  'sail'  on  the  disc.  Botb  are  tropical  and 
snbtropicaL 

Class  II.  Scyphozoa  (Scyphomeduss). 
The  Scyphozoa  parallel  the  Hydrozoa  in  that  they  frequently 
have  an  alternation  of  generations.     The  asexoal  generation  is  the 


Flo  igO.-Scrpho>t<>[na  ot  AnrtUn  ovrita.   (From  KnrBChelt-Helili 

phprolwsi-is;  <,  Stalk:  (.gastraUolds;  (; 

I  !■.    iM.— !^tton  of  ervphoBtomft,    (From 

pcyphopolyp  or  scyphostoma,  the  sexual  an  acraspedote  medusa. 
In  contrast  to  the  Hydrozoa  the  asexual  stage  plays  a  subordinate 
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role;  it  ia  doeelj  similar,  even  in  the  most  different  species,  and 
can  even  be  lost  {Pelngia),  while  the  medusee  are  always  well  devel- 
oped and  present  great  variety  of  form. 

The  scyphostoma  (figa.  190,  191)  recalls  superficially  Hydra, 
but  is  diatinguiehed  externally  by  a  small  perisarcal  cnp  in  which 
the  aboral  end  is  placed.  Internally  there  are  four  longitudinal 
folds  projecting  into  the  gaatral  cavity  and  extending  from  the 
margin  of  the  mouth  to  the  oppoaite  pole.  These  septa  or  Imniola 
appear  in  cross-section  as  small  folds  of  entoderm  supported  by  a 
process  of  the  supporting  layer.  They  are  important  morpholog- 
ically, since  in  budding  they  produce  the  gastrol  tentacles  ( phactU<r) 
of  the  medusffi.  Further,  they  are  the  firat  appearance  of  the  septal 
system,  so  strongly  developed  in  the  Anthozoa. 

The  acraspedote  medaste  are  large  forms  (four  inches  to  four 
feet  or  more  in  diameter)  with  an 
arched  umbrella  often  of  almost 
cartilaginous  consisteucy.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  craspe- 
dotes  externally  by  notches  in  the 
margin  of  the  umbrella,  dividing 
>  the  periphery  into  lobes.  In  the 
common  forms  at  least  eight  lobes 
occur  (figs.  193, 193),  each  notched 
at  its  tip,  and  in  the  notch  the 
sensory  pedicels  bearing  both  ears 
and  eyes  and  covered  by  a  lappet. 
^Yi:  laa-Ephyra   of    cotuUtrMat.  In  somc  (fig.  193,  /,  //)  the  gen- 

JphaceUffii;    rfc,   msrKlnal   (Bensory)  80ry  lobCB  foUow  eaCh  other,   but  in 

others  the  intermediate  region  is 
also  notched,  the  sensory  pedicels  then  being  found  only  on  careful 
search  (fig.  194).  Teiitaclea,  when  present,  spring  from  the 
notches  of  the  intermediate  region. 

The  sensory  pedicels  predicate  the  position  of  eight  principal 
radii,  of  which  four  are  called  the  perradii,  the  four  alternating 
with  them  the  iuterradii.  Adradii  are  radii  lying  between  the 
principal  radii. 

The  lobing  of  the  umbrella  influences  all  other  Btractures. 
There  is  no  velum  (hence  these  are  called  Acraspedia),  its  place 
being  taken  by  a  thick  muscular  mass  (fig.  86,  m)  on  the  sub- 
umbrellar  surface.  Instead  of  a  nerve  ring  there  are  eight  nerve 
centres  connected  with  the  sensory  pedicels.  Each  of  these 
pediceb   (fig.  195)   is  a  modified  tentacle   with   an  entodennal 
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t       I    n 


ta.  im.—U'innrlt  protnlvpu*.  (From  Hatacbek  )  f.  ndil  of  Orst  order  (perrmdll); 
II.  mdll  of  B«coad  order  (Inlerrkdll):  I,  marglDAl  lobei:  ••  oral  lobes  <ont  awny  on 
rlsbt  Bide);  t,  tentaolea  (adndial):  tbe  gooads  (tight  aide)  are  inteinultaL 
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azia  and  an  oTiter  layer  of  ectodorm.  The  entoderm  forms  an 
otolith  sac  at  the  tip,  while  the  ectoderm  f  uniisbes  a  nervous  cushion 
of  ganglion  cells  and  fibres  and  usually  a  simple  eye  spot.  Less 
evident  is  the  effect  of  the  lobing  on  the  internal  organs.  The 
gastrovascular  system  begins  with  a  quadrate  or  X-shaped  mouth 
(fig.  193).  The  perradial  angles  of  the  month  are  usually  produced 
into  long  curtain-like  oral  tentacles  of  great  use  in  the  capture  of 
food.  The  'stomach,*  which  begins  just  inside  the  mouth,  gives  off 
four  interradial  (le.,  alternating  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth) 


Via.  IM.— Seaie  organs  of  Awrtlia  aurita.    (After  Scbewlakofl.)   ec,  ectoderm;  en. 
If,  olf Bctoiy  groove 


eacodenn;  ip.  gsBtrovescolar  spnce;  m.  aupportlng  layer;  n,  cup  eye;  oe,  pigment 


pouches,  the  gastrogeiiital  pockets.  The  epithelium  of  theso 
pouches  produces  on  the  one  hand  a  group  of  small  gastral  tentacles 
(phacelJee),  each  extremely  mobile  and  supported  by  an  axis  of 
mesoglcea;  on  the  other  plaited  folds  of  the  gonads,  theso  being,  in 
contrast  to  the  Ilydrozoa,  of  entodermal  origin.  In  this  the 
Scyphomeduste  show  rolationshipa  to  the  Antbozoa.  From  the 
central  digestive  sac  arise  the  peripheral  portions.  These  coneist 
in  the  larval  medusee  (Ephyra  stage,  tig.  193)  of  eight  radial  canals 
to  the  sensory  pedicels,  and  in  most  adult  medusee  of  these  same 
pouches  and  eight  others,  adradiul  in  position,  to  the  tentacles.  In 
some  this  primitive  arrangement  is  complicated  by  an  extensive 
network  of  tubes  (fig.  193). 

In  the  species  with  an  alternation  of  generations  the  egg  pro- 
duces a  ciliated  larva  (fig.  196)  which  attaches  itself  and  develops 
into  a  scyphostoma.     This  scyphostoma  is  always  capable  of  ter- 
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minol,  and  often  of  lateral,  budding.  The  lateral  buda  always 
produce  new  Bcyphostomie,  the  terminal,  mednete.  In  the  latter 
the  BCyphostoma  develops  into  a  strobila,  becoming  divided  by 
circDlar  conBtrictions  into  a  Beriea  of  saucer-like  discs,  the  young 
jelly-fish.  As  the  succeseiTe  discs  become  ready  they  separate 
from  the  pile  and  swim  away  as  'ephyne.'  At  first  the  ephyroe 
(fig.  192)  have  only  four  gaetral  tentacles,  parts  of  the  gastral 
foldB  of  the  Bcyphostoma  (p.  346);  they  lack  marginal  tentacles, 


ooy'^ 


:  rlifht.  two  ephyne. 


I  c.uiiui.    IE  iiiui  nstacbek  )    first  row,  growth  of 
.atroblbLttontaepiuntlonotephyree):  IeIt.oralTieir 


bat  have  the  eight  lobes  and  the  corresponding  sense  pedicels. 
Since  the  ephyne  differ  markedly  from  the  adult  medusae  and  only 
gradnally  change  into  the  sexual  form,  the  alternation  of  genera- 
tions is  complicated  by  a  metamorphosis.  This  metamorphosis 
persists  in  some  cases  {Pelagia  nocliluca)  where  the  alternation  of 
generations  ia  anppresHod;  the  egg  develops  directly  into  an 
ephyra,  which  becomes  transformed  into  the  adult  ielly-fish.  On 
the  other  hand  no  case  is  known  where  the  medusa  generation  is 
dropped  out  and  the  scyphostoniB  give  rise  sexually  to  other  scy- 
phoatomie. 
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Fio.  197.  —  Unlyclyitw 
anricularia.*  (After 
Clark.) 


Some  forms  differ  from  the  foregoing  description  in  stractare  and  ap- 
parently in  development.  Some  have  only  four  sen- 
sory bodies,  the  places  of  the  otiier  four  being  taken 
by  tentacles.  In  these  cases  the  sensory  organs 
lie  (Peromedusa))  in  the  same  radii  {i.e.,  inter  radii) 
as  the  sexual  organs  or  (Gubomedusae)  the  sense 
organs  are  perradial.  Lastly,  some  have  no  sensory 
organs,  their  place  being  either  taken  by  tentacles  or 
left  vacant  (StauromedussB).  This  shows  that  tenta- 
cles can  replace  sensory  pedicels,  and  since  they  have 
essentially  the  same  structure,  they,  like  the  cordylii 
of  the  Trachymedussd,  are  modified  tentacles. 

Ord^r  I.  Stauromedusse  (Calycozoa). 
The  best  known  forms  are  the  Lucernariad 
(fig.  197),  whose  exumbrellar  surface  is  drawn  out 
into  a  stalk  by  which  the  animals  are  attached.  The 
disc  is  drawn  out  into  eight  lobes,  each  with  a  cluster  of  knobbed  tentacles. 
Several  species,  dark  green  in  color,  occur  in  New  England  waters.  The 
Tesseridce  (unknown  in  America)  are  free-swimming. 

Order  II.  Peromedosae. 

Cup-shaped  medussd  with  four  interradial  sense  bodies.    Mostly  high 
sea  forms.     Pericolpa,  P&rip?iylla  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Order  in.  Cubomedusae. 

Sense  organs  perradial  in  position.  Occurring  in  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  seas.  Cliaryhdea  (fig.  108).  Development 
unknown. 

Order  IV.  Discomednsae. 

These  are  the  most  abundant  and  richest  in  spe- 
cies of  Scyphomedusaa  and  hence  have  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  foregoing  account.  The  order  is  subdi- 
vided according  to  the  characters  of  the  mouth. 

(1)  Cannostom^,  mouth  triangular  without  oral 
tentacles;  shape  and  other  features  of  the  epbjra 
retained  in  the  adult.  NdusUhoi^  albida  (fig.  86)  of 
Europe  is  noticeable  because  its  scyphopolyp,  de- 
scribed as  Stephanocyphus  mirahilis,  is  parasitic  in 
sponges.     Tdnerges  and  Atolla  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

(2)  SeMjEOSTOM^,  mouth  X-shaped  with  long  fringed 
and  folded  arms  at  tl>e  corners.  Aurelia  flavidula* 
and  Ct/anea  arctica*  common  in  Now  England,  the 
Latter, TTTJ?"'  blue  jelly,'  often  very  large;  disc  7  feet  in 
diameter,  tentacles  extending  a  hundred  feet  or 
more.  Pelagia  *  in  our  warmer  waters.  (3)  Rhizo- 
8TOMEiB,four  oral  arms,  these  branched  dichotomously. 

Fig.     198.-  ^J^^\v!^2  The  moutli  and  grooves  on  the  arms  closed  by  union 
Hatschek.)  of  their  edges  so  that  many  small  sucking  stomata 
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remain  through  which  nourishment  is  taken.     Stomoloplnta'  nnd  Polydo- 
nia /rondosa*  {Rg.  164)  on  coral  banks  in  our  wanner  seas. 

Class  III.  Anthozoa  (Actlnozoa). 

The  Actinozoa,  iacluding  the  sea  anemonea,  sea  peiiB,  and  corals, 
are  exclufiively  marine.  With  few  esceptiona  they  are  sessile  and 
form  colonies,  often  of  onormouB  size.  Iii  this  as  in  appearance 
(fig.  199)  they  resemble  the  hydroid  polyps.     They  have  a  pedal 


Fja.  iM.—AHthtotnorfha  cl«0aiu.    *.  i,  lactttal  pluie, 

disc,  column,  tentacles,  and  peristome  with  central  month.  The; 
are  distinguished  by  their  greater  completeness  in  histological  and 
organological  differentiation.  The  Anthozoan  polyp  has  a  well- 
developed  mesoglcea,  the  supporting  layer  of  the  hydroid  being 
here  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  numerous  cells,  giving  the 
animals  a  tongh  fleshy  consistency.  Still  more  important  as  points 
of  diBtinctioo  are  the  presence  of  an  cesophagns  and  septte  bearing 
meaenterial  filamentm  and  gonads. 

The  mouth  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  peristome,  and  in  shape  is 
usually  oval  or  slit-like.  Hence  there  is  a  biradial  symmetry — of 
importance  in  the  architectonic  of  the  polyp-^for  there  is  a  sagittal 
axis  (fig.  199,  s,  s)  passing  in  the  long  axis  of  the  mouth  and  a 
transverse  axis  at  right  angles  to  it.  From  the  mouth  the  cesopha- 
gog  hangs  down  into  the  body  as  a  flattened  tube  and  opens  at  its 
lower  end  into  the  wide  gastrovascnlar  cavity.  In  its  development 
this  (esophagus  is  an  inflected  part  of  the  peristome  and  hence  lined 
with  ectoderm,  and  its  lower  end  alone  can  be  compared  with  the 
month  of  the  hydrozoan  (flg.  200). 

The  oesophagus  is  held  in  position  by  radial  partitions,  the 
septa,   which  stretch   from  base,  column,  and   peristome  to  the 
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iBBoph^ns,  dividing  the  peripheral  part  of  the  gastrsl  space  into 
smaJl  pockets,  the  radial  chamherB,  connected  below  the  end  of 
the  oeeophagnB  with  the  central  part.  Above,  these  chambers  con- 
tinue into  the  tentacles.  The  tentacles  therefore  are  outgrowtlis 
from  the  radial  chambers  and  asnally  are  equal  in  number  to  them. 
Besides  the  complete  or  primary  septa  which  reach  the  oesoph- 


Flo.  XOO.— Stereonniin  o(  kd  AnthDzo&n  (oris).  In  the  cut  edges  the  ectoderm  whit*, 
the  entoderm  blacked,  the  vupporting  laver  blank.  The  sept*  show  the  wptal 
mDBcleB,  and  the  communlcAtlon  of  the  iDteneptal  chamben  irlth  tbetBsophaKUs 

agns,  there  may  be  others  Incomplete  in  that  they  do  not  reach 
the  cBBophagus  and  belonging  to  secondary,  tertiary  or  other  series 
(fig.  303). 

The  septa  support  a  nnmber  of  important  organs:  the  mesen- 
terial filaments,  gouadB,  and  muscles.  The  mesenterial  filaments 
are  thick  strandB  of  epithelinm  rich  in  glands  and  nettle  cells, 
fastened  like  a  hem  on  the  edge  of  the  septa.  Since  they  are 
much  longer  thau  the  peristomial -pedal  length  of  the  septa,  they 
cause  those  latter  to  wrinkle  and  fold,  thus  strikingly  resembling 
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the  mesenteries  of  the  mamm&k.  Lower  down,  in  some  epecies, 
the  filaments  become  free  and  form  long  threads,  acontia,  rich  in 
nettle  cells  which  are  protruded  for  defence  either  through  the 
month  or  pores  (cinclides)  in  the  colamn.  The  gonade — only 
exceptionally  hermaphroditic — ^lie  inside  the  mesenterial  threads 
&s  band-like  folded  thickenings  (fig.  201,  k').  They  arise  as  in 
the  Scyphomednsee  from  the  entoderm,  but  early  migrate  into  the 


Fio.an.  FiG.Me 

PlO.  m.— SectloDB  of  Ctirta  MpinoMiit,  gliowtne  complete   and    Incomplete  sepls. 

".  uwntla:  b,  meaeDterial  Blsment:  r,  neptnl  Btoma :  u.  EnnitilH:  A>,  aepta  or  nrst 

order  wtth  Konada:  *'—*',  Inromplete  sepUi  of  seeonrf^  lo  fourth  order;  ('—(', 

correspond  I  nx  (entaf  lea. 
PiQ   ate.— Section  of  Kptnro  of  Fdmfdtl'i  litbercHlnln.    tk.  ertoderm:  ™,  entoderm; 

Me.  sapportlDg  Infer;  n>/,  septal  muscle;  u.  ornrr  ;  t.  mesenterial  filament. 

mesoglcea  of  the  septnm  (fig.  202,  o).  The  eggs,  when  ripe, 
escape  into  the  gastro vascular  cavity  by  dehiscence.  The  yonng 
leave  the  parent  at  various  stages  of  development,  sometimes  as 
planalee  (fig.  206,  A),  sometimes  as  young  with  tentacles. 

The  muscles  are  very  important,  morphologically.  Muscles 
and  nerves  occnr  in  both  ectoderm  and  entoderm;  but  while  the 
nerves  are  best  developed  in  the  ectoderm,  forming  especially  a 
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thick  snbepitbelial  sheet  of  fibres  and  ganglion  cells  in  the  peri' 
stome,  the  mnscles  of  the  ectoderm  are  weakly  developed  and  are 
confined  to  the  peristome  and  the  tentacles.  The  entodennal 
musculature  is  much  stronger.  At  the  oral  end  of  the  colnmn  is 
usnally  a  strong  circular  (sphincter)  mnscle  which  by  its  contrac- 
tion can  draw  the  top  of  the  column  over  the  peristome.  The 
septa  also  bear  mnscles,  on  one  aide  running  transversely,  on  the 
other  longitudinally,  the  latter  alone  being  strongly  developed  and 
prodttcing  marked  ridges  (fig.  302)  on  the  septa. 

In  the  Hezaooralla  the  septa  are  arranged  in  pairs,  not  only  in  beiag 
close  to  each  other,  but  in  having  similar  faces  turned  towards  each  other. 
The  rule  is  (fig.  203)  that  in  each  pair  the  sides  bearing  muscle  ridges  are 
turned  towards  each  other,  but  in  two  pairs  lying  in  the  sagittal  axis  these 
muscles  are  tiumod  outward.  From  these  relations  these  septa  are  called 
directives.  It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  in  our  common  anemone,  Me- 
Iridium,  occasionally  three,  more  frequently  but  one  pair  of  directives 
occur.  The  paired  oondition  of  the  septa  allows  the  recognition  of  two 
kinds  of  radial  chambers;  between  the  two  of  a  pair  ia  an  intraseptal, 


It  right  aDKles.    I-IV,  septa  ot  taar  oraors. 

between  two  pairs  an  interaeptal  chamber.  Hew  septa  only  appear  in 
the  interseptal  chambers.  At  one  time  all  Hexactinians  have  but  six  septa, 
a  pair  of  directives  and,  right  and  left,  four  lateral  septa.  With  growth, 
other  septa  of  asecondary  order  may  appear  in  the  interseptal  areas,  giving 
sir  of  these.  And  so  with  septa  of  the  tertiary  order.  Irregularities  how- 
ever  occur,  and  forms  are  found  which  have  abandoned  tbia  sexfold  plan 
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and  have  assumed  a  plan  of  four  or  ten,  but  without  altering  the  primitive 
conditions. 

In  the  OctoGoralla  (fig.  204)  the  conditions 
are  simpler,  only  eight  septa  being  developed. 
These  are  disposed  equally  on  either  side  of  the 
oesophagus  and  may  have  (most  octocorallans) 
all  their  muscles  towards  one  end,  or  {EdwardsiUy 
fig.  205,  IV)  may  have  the  muscles  of  one  pair 
reversed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  hexactinians 
pass  til  rough  an  Mltoardsia  stix^e.  In  Cerianthus 
new  septa  are  always  added  at  one  end  of  the  sag-   ytq,  204.— Transvepae  sec- 


ittal  axis  (tig  205,  II),  while  in  the  extinct  Tetra* 
coralla  (fig.  205,  I),  so  far  ns  one  may  judge  from 
the  hard  parts,  the  septa  have  an  arrangement 
with  four  as  the  basis. 


tion  of  an  Octocorallan 
(AlcifOnium).  x^  siphono- 
glvphe;  1-4.  septa  of  one 
slae,  with  their  muscles 
on  one  side,  symmetrical 
with  those  of  the  other 
side. 


Fio.  205. — Arrangement  of  septa  in  various  Actinozoa.   I,  Tetracoralla ;  II,  Certott- 

thun;  111,  Octocoralla;  IV,  SdwanUia, 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Anthozoa  reproduce  by  budding 
as  well  as  by  eggs.  Only  rarely  do  the  buds  separate,  but  generally 
they  remain  connected  with  the  mother  to  form  a  colony  of  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  individuals.  These  are  connected  by  an 
extensiye  coenenchym  or  coenosarc,  consisting  largely  of  mesogloea, 
but  having  an  outer  coat  of  ectoderm  and  penetrated  by  a  system 
of  branching  and  anastomosing  entodermal  canals  (fig.  206).  On 
disturbance  the  polyps  can  quickly  retract  themselves  into  the 
ca^nosarc. 

Tho  colonial  Anthozoa  have  almost  invariably  a  skeleton, 
secreted  by  the  ectoderm  and  consisting  either  of  calcic  carbonate 
or  of  an  organic  horn-like  substanco.  Sometimes  the  horn  and 
lime  alternate.  One  recognizes  an  axial  and  a  cortical  substance. 
The  axial  skeleton  is  confined  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  coenosarc, 
while  the  cortical  portions  are  formed  by  the  polyps  themselves 
and  to  a  large  extent  (figs.  207,  208)  repeat  their  complicated 
structure.  Except  in  a  few  forms  (Fungia)  a  theca  is  present; 
this  is  a  calcareous  cup,  and  from  this  usually  extend  inward 
calcareous  partitions  called,  in  distinction  to  the  fleshy-  or  sarco- 
septa,  the  sclerosepta. 


S60  CCSLENTBSATA. 

The  theca  ariB«s  by  a  fusion  of  sclerosepta.    If  this  fuwon  t&kee  pUc« 
som«  distance  inside  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  Bclerosepta,  the  distal  eudi 


PlO.  SOB.— CnroKfum  niAnun,  red  ooral, 
:  colony ;  C.  part  of  poIg 
d.  C(etko8&rct  iK  BtereoRi 


B,  young  colony ;  C.  part  of  polony  with  polym  In  eitension  (o)  and  contn 
..__  ._..  J  ..  ..  _  i,ranp5,;  (,_  c_  partly  nod  comptelcly 


tractul'polypa;  a.  Cfenosarc;  r.  BkeleUt  aila  eipfwd':  /'.  ^  larger  and  amajlM 
-J,  Breatly,  H.  f,  W,  Bll'ghtly  enlarged. 

of  these  project  on  tlio  outer  siirfitce  rs  coBtie.  Still  out8i<le  tbeae  msj  ^ 
a  second  cup,  the  epitheca.  In  tlie  centre  may  occur  a  large  calBSreoai 
column  or  several  smaller  ones,  the  columella  (fig,  208).     iWf  are  BnuQ 
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free  particlea  betweea  the  ioner  ends  of  tbe  Bclerosepta  ftnd  the  colamella, 
while  ggnaptKula  are  small  projeclions  oonnecting  the  septa.  Az  the 
poljpe  grow  they  build  the  tbece  higher  and  higher  and  consequently  drair 


na.  SIT. — fMemphnUta  mnroarmeola,    (An«r  KlandnKer.) 

?n>.  ns.— Beotlon  of  corftl  □(  Caryapltwilia  cvafhiu.    (After  Koch.)    Onwlde  tbs  tbeOB. 
*epla  (I-XII)  of  Orat  ud  second  order,  their  pali  ud,  In  centre,  colnmelU. 

outfrom  the  deeper  portions,  which  may  become  cut  off  by  horizontal  parti- 
lions,  the  tabulte.  Such  tabula  occur  in  some  Mndreporaria,  Octocorallans, 
and  Uillepores  (p.  241)  which  wete  formerly  united  in  a  group  Tabulate. 


rio.  no. 

flesh  and  coral  nf  ■  heiacorallan  i  abore  tho 
iBophaKUS,  t;  below  tbe  line  It  Is  lower  down; 


(^^iMal 


plat«:  e,  external  wall;  /,  «aleroeei>ta. 

It  waa  onoe  thought  that  the  coral  was  a  calcified  portion  of  the  soft 
parta  and  bence  that  aclerosepta  were  liardened  sarcosepta  etc.  This  hns 
been  diflproTod.   Tbe  scleroaepta  are  formed  in  tbe  radial  chambers  between 
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the  sarcooepta,  and  the  theca  inside  and  at  some  distance  from  the  col- 
umn, the  outer  surface  of  which  secretes  only  the  inconstant  epitheca 
(fig.  308).  From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  sclerosepta  correspond 
in  nnmber  to  the  sarcosepta,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Thns  the 
HelioporidsB,  which  on  the  grounds  of  the  skeleton  were  regarded  as  Hex- 
aooralla,  are  shown  by  the  soft  parts  to  be  undoubted  Octocoralla. 

By  means  of  their  skeletons  the  Anthozoa  produce  large  accumulations 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  well-known  coral  reefs,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
These  are  formed  by  many  species,  the  Hadreporaria  playing  the  must 
important  r61e.  When  the  reef  reachea  the  surface  it  produces  an  island, 
the  most  noteworthy  form  being  the  atoll,  a  ring-like  struerure  with  a 
central  lagoon.  The  origin  of  these  atolls,  as  well  as  that  of  fringing  and 
barrier  reefs,  was  for  a  long  time  eiplained  by  Darwin's  and  Dana's  theory 
of  coral  reefs.  Later  investigations,  notably  those  of  Ur.  Agassiz,  afford 
another  explanation. 

Older  I.  Tetracoralla  (Bugosa). 

Extinct  forms  from  the  paleozoic  rocks  with  tbo  parts  arranged 
in  fours  (fig.  211).  The  present  tendency  is  to  regard  them  as  modi- 
fied Hexacorslla. 

Order  II.  Octocoialla  (AlcyDDarU). 

These  forms,  which  have  eight  single  septa,  are  externally  re- 
cognizable by  their  feathered  tentacles,  eight  in  nnmber  (fig.  306). 


Fio.  lilS. 

tetraoorallan.    (Oris.) 

velopment  at  RrniHi  ren.Yormf*.  (After  ■Wllnon.) 
A.  clesTuKe  or  t«K:  B,  planala;  r.  devrlopmeiit  oF  leiiopbaKDs;  «,  ecMdemi: 
en,  entoderm ;  m,  mesogloea ;  □,  ceBophBgus. 

They  occur  in  all  seas  from  near  the  shore  to  great  depths.  In 
development  there  is  a  plannla  (fig.  212)  in  which  the  cesophagus 
arises  as  a  solid  ingrowth  which  becomes  perforated  later.  The 
eight  septa  arise  simultaneously.  Uaually  colonies  are  formed  bv 
budding  and  a  polymorphism  may  occur,  some  individuals  which 
have  reduced  septa  and  lack  tentacles,  taking  in  water  for  the 
colony.     Many  are  phosphorescent. 
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la  the  Alctohiid£  lAlcyonittm,*  Atithomastiu)  an  axial  skeleton  is 
lacking,  but  the  flesh  contains  numerous  calcareous  particles,  the  scleroder- 
mites.  The  sea  pens,  Pennatdud^,  have  the  basal  part  buried  in  the 
mud,  the  rest,  expanded  like  a  disc  or  feather,  beare  the  polyps.  An  nxial 
skeleton  izBuiilIy  occiire  in  the  stalk.  Fenngtula\*  ao\der  waters;  KenUla,* 
warmer  seas.  The  G0BOONIID.S  (sea  Tnns,  sea  whips)  have  an  axis  of  more 
firmness,  which  may  be  calcareous,  and  the  colony  may  branch  and  the 
branches  anastomose.  Here  belong,  besides  many  tropica!  genera  whose 
names  end  ill  ' gorgia,'  Pi-iinnoa*  of  our  colder  waters;  Isisot  tropical 
seius,  with  skeleton  of  alternating  calcareous  and  horny  parts,  and  the  pre- 
cious oral  (CoTolUum  rtibrum';  fig.  200}  of  th&Hediterranean,  the  fishing 
for  which  at  Kaples  amonTife  yearly  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  Tnw- 
FORiD^,  or  orgiin-pipo  corals,  the  separate  polyps  are  enclosed  in  parallel 
tubes  united  at  intervals  by  horizontal  plales.  The  Hellopora  were  long 
regarded  as  Hexacoralln  because  of  (heir  massive  skeletons  with  six  sclei'o- 
Sfptft-  The  paleozoic  Syringnpvra  belongs  near  Tubipora,  while  the 
FAVoBiTiDf  resemble  the  Alcyoniidn. 

Order  ni.  HezacoioUa  (Zoantharia). 
The  simple  tubular  tentacles  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Hcxacoralla,  as  is  the  arrangement  of  the  paired  septa  in  sixeB  as 
described  above.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  On  the 
one  hand  is  Echcardsfa  ^'common  in  our  colder  waters),  in  which 
there  are  sixteen  or  more  tentacles  and  only  eight  septa  {fig.  205), 
but  which  exliibite  a  condition  through  which  the  young  actiniaris 
pass  ;  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Zoantharia,  Cerianthife,  s^d 
Antipatharia  the  rule  of  six  has  undergone  extensive  modificatidn. 
Sub  Order  1.  ACTINABIA  (Miilncodeiraa).  The  soii-anemones  ate 
mostly  solitary,  without  skeleton;  witli  numerous  septa  and  tentacles. 
Tliey  occur  in  all  seas  from  tide  marks 
to  the  greatest  depth.  A  few  are 
free,  but  most  are  sessile.  Bicept  the 
ooIouIhI  Zoanthete  all  can  creep  by 
the  pedal  disc.  Bepresented  iu  our 
aeas  by  Metridium\  Sunodes,  Sagar- 
tia,  Bieidium  (parasitic  on  Cyanea)^ 
Halcampa,  etc.  The  Zoanthete  have 
two  kinds  of  alternating  mesenteries 
and  the  individuals  of  the  colonies 
are  usually  incrusted  with  foreign 
matter.  Epieoavthua  lives  synibi' 
otically  with  hermit  crabs  (fig.  113). 

Sub  Order  II.  ANTIPATHARIA. 
Six  pairs  of  septa  and  six  (Antipat/iea)  ' 
or  twenty-four  (fferordio)  simple  te u- 
:Md« (after Stlmp^  tacles;  colony  with  a  black  homyaxis 
IjeiTitMo'SrtBr' V^  *"*i  "''  calcareous  skeleton.     Simu- 
late the  Qorgonids. 


EdirardiirU-i  1 
•nn.    B.    liu-iaii. 
Verrlll),  C.  Bun 
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Sub  Order  III.  MADREPORARIA.  This  ifroup,  the  richoat  in  species  of 
vaj,  is  characterized  by  the  great  deTolopment  of  the  skeleton.  Ttaeca, 
septa,  and  osually  coltunella  and  syDaptiouli  are  present,  and  frequently 
costffi  as  well.  Solitary  (omis  are  few.  Usually  tliey  form  colonies,  fre- 
queutly  of  tlioiisands  of  iDdividnals,  bound  together  by  a  ciBnenchym 
ezteuding  from  polyp  to  polyp  over  the  surface  of  the  coral     A  colony 


Fis.  tl&  Vta,  OT. 

Tis,  £16.— C'cutocora  caipOcta.    (After  Helder.)    RelSitloiisofooraluid  flash. 
Sia.jai.—FmHactxuentota.    (After  KlnnilaBer.) 

arises  from  a  single  animal  by  continued  fission  or  budding.  When  the 
division  is  not  complete  the  animals  may  form  long  series  with  numerous 
mouths  but  with  the  other  parts  united,  the  result  being  that  the  surface 
of  the  coral  is  marked  by  long  winding  grooves — incompletely  separated 
theca — with  sclerosepta,  as  in  the  brain  corals  (fig.  31S). 

Since  but  little  is  known  of  the  soft  parts,  the  classification  of  the  Uad- 
reporaria  is  based  upon  thecoral.  Threesectionsof  thesub  order  are  recog- 
nized.     (1)  Aporosa,  with  compact  skeleton.     Some,  like  Carj/ophifllia 
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(fig,  308)  and  Sderopfij/lla  (fig.  207)  are  solitary.  Others,  like  Oculina,* 
branch,  and  still  others  form  compact  tnnases.  Astranffia  danae  (flg.  214), 
the  only  true  cnrai  in  New  England;  AsCraa,  the  brain  corals  {C<eloria, 
flg.   21S,  JHploria,  Manicina)i    Ctadooora  (fig,   216),   Fitvia  (flg.    217), 


Flo  Sli.—ltadreporaeriitltTaa.    (After  Elumlnger.) 

(3)  FtJNOiAOKA,  or  mushroom  corals,  with  no  outer  n-alj  to  the  coral.  Some 
are  colonial,  othem  {Fungia)  are  solitary.  A  sort  nf  strobilation  in  de- 
Telopment.  <3)  POROSA,  nitli  skeleton  porons  like  a  fine  sponge.  Madre- 
pora*  deer's-horn  coral  (flg.  218),  Fwitat,  Aatroidea. 

Class  IV.  Ctenophora. 

The  Ctenophores  excel  all  marine  animalH,  even  the  mednsee, 
io  transparency  and  delicacy  of  tissnea;  many  are  so  soft  that  a 
strong  current  tears  them,  and  no  attempts  to  preserve  them  have 
been  sncceBsful.  The  body  is  almost  always  biradially  symmetrical; 
i.e.,  ia  divided  by  both  sagittal  and  transverse  planes  into  sym- 
metrical halves.  Since  the  longitudinal  axis  is  nsually  longer  than 
the  others,  which  are  generally  equnl,  the  body  is  nsually  oval  or 
pear-shaped.  In  Cesium  the  sagittal  axis  is  greatly  longer,  giving 
the  animal  the  form  of  a  band,  whence  the  name  '  Venus  girdle.' 

The  bulk  of  the  animal  ia  composed  of  a  soft  jelly  with  con- 
nective-tissne  cells,  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  polynucleate 
mnscle  cells  branched  at  their  ends  and  apparently  innervated  by 
special  nerve  cells.  On  the  outer  surface  is  a  layer  of  ectoderm, 
while  in  the  interior  is  a  system  of  branched  entodermal  canals. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  depression  (fig.  231B,  p)  at  the  aboral 
pole  is  a  thickened  patch  of  ectoderm,  the  sense  body,  which  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  an  otocyst  (fig.  332),  The  thick 
sensory  epithelium  forms  a  shallow  groove,  strong  hairs  which  rise 
from  the  edge  of  the  groove  arch  over  it,  enclosing  a  space  to  be 
compared  to  an  incomplete  vesicle.     In  the  centre  is  a  spherical 


C(ELS2fTBRATA. 


Fia.  £10.— Swlromlng  pli 


il  cashlan.    (After  CI 


Fio.  aa.—Hiyrmlph"ra  pliimn*!.  (After  Chun.) 
Fio.  asi.— Ptairrjhrnrftforftori'KtorlHti.  lAfter  Chun.)  A,  abornl  pole;  P.  front,  C 
Tiew.  MV.  BBRlttal  BiUj  '/'T;  transverse  &i1b  ;  c.i^r.  rodlsl  veswl :  r.ir,  I 
"al  vessel:  c.pr,  right  and  left  KAStrovancnUr  trunks;  rx.  opening  of  In 
lel :  0.  BubcoBtal  Teasel;  n,  'stoinaoh';  mg.  paraKartrlc  canals;  »,  cil: 
ivea ;  nc,  sense  bndj' ;  o.  mouth :  on.  ovary  ;  p.  pole-plate  ;  r.r',  rows  of  coi 
tentacular  pooch :  scJu.  Its  aperture :  ip.  teeteB ;  'b,  basis  of  tentacle :  ts 
acular  canal;  tr,  funnel;  trg,  funnel  canaL 
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mass  of  otoliths,  supported  on  four  bundles  of  S-shaped  agglutinate 
cilia.  From  these  bundles  of  cilia  eight  bands  of  thickened  epi- 
thelium, at  first  in  pairs  (fig.  323,  wa),  later  diverging,  pass  to  the 
oral  pole  (fig.  221,  r).  These  meridional  bands  (eo  called  from 
their  course)  consist  in  part  of  ciliated  epithelium,  in  part  of  the 
characteristic  '  combs '  which  are  the  locomotor  organs,  and  which 
must  be  regarded  as  transverse  rows  of  long  agglutinated  cilia. 
The  combs  (fig.  219)  arise  from  thick  epithelial  ridges,  transverse 
to  the  meridional  bands,  and  are  so  far  apart  that  the  free  edges 


ifc,  aense  bod; ;  la",  openings  of  Koatral  tunnels:  tu,  clliat» 

of  one  comb  overlap  the  base  of  the  next  like  shingles.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  fibrous  structure  the  combs  are  strongly  iridescent 
and  in  motion  cause  a  beantiful  play  of  metallic  red,  blue,  and  green 
over  the  meridional  bands.  These  combs  act  like  oars  and  row 
the  body  about.  Since  the  combs  begin  some  distance  from  the 
aboral  pole,  they  are  connected  with  it  by  means  of  ciliated  grooves 
following  the  line  of  the  meridional  bands.  Experiment  shows 
that  the  sense  body  is  an  organ  of  equilibration  and  of  correlating 
the  action  of  the  different  rows  of  combs. 

The  ectoderm  gives  origin  to  two  more  important  organs,  two 
pole  fieldsand  two  tentacles.  The  pole  fields  (fig.  221,  p;  223,  pp) 
are  two  epithelial  patches  extending  a  short  distance  in  the 
sagittal  axis  from  the  sense  body  and  possibly  are  olfactory  or 
taste  organs.     The  tentacles  arise,  in  the  transverse  axis,  from  the 
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bottom  of  deep  tentacular  sacs,  from  which  they  project  as  long- 
cords  with  numerous  lateral  branches,  and  into  which  they  may  be 
retracted.  Tentacles  and  branches  contain  an  axial  muscle,  while 
the  ectodermal  coating  consists  largely  of  adhesive  cells.  These 
are  spherical  bodies  (fig.  224)  covered  with  a  very  sticky  granular 

secretion,  and,  like  a  Vorticella,  supported  on  the 
end  of  a  spiral  stalk  muscle.  These  are  used  in 
capturing  prey. 

The  ectoderm  also  forms  part  of  the  gastroyascn- 
lar  system.     It  turns  inward  at  the  mouth — situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  chief  axis — and  lines  the 
large  space  commonly  called  stomach  (fig.  221, 
m)  but  which  corresponds  to  the  oesophagus  of  the 
Actinozoa.      At  the  aboral  end  of  this  stomach, 
begin  the  true  entodermal  portions,  the  so-called 
Fio^ 224.— Adhesive  ^^^^^^^3,  and  from    them  the  canals  distributed 
phora.**'  (Aft^^r  ^^^^ough  the  jelly  to  the  various   organs.      Two 
samasaa.)  (rarely  four)  funnel  canals  run  to  the  aboral  pole 

and  empty  (fig.  223,  to)  near  the  sense  body;  a  second  pair,  the 
paragastric  canals  (fig.  221 B,  fng)y  which  run  parallel  to  the 
oesophagus,  end  blindly.  The  perradial  canals  {c.pr)  proceed  out- 
ward from  the  funnel,  and  besides  giving  off  a  canal  to  the  tentacle 
[tg)  each  divides  dichotomously  twice,  first  into  interradial  and 
then  into  adradial  canals,  each  of  these  last  connecting  with  a 
meridional  vessel  running  just  beneath  a  row  of  combs,  nourishing 
them  as  well  as  the  gonads.  The  gonads  consist  of  two  bands,  one 
male,  the  other  female,  running  in  that  wall  of  the  meridional  ves- 
sel nearest  to  the  combs.  In  spite  of  their  position  they  are 
apparently  ectodermal  in  origin. 

These  gonads  are  regular  in  distribution,  those  of  two  vessels 
which  are  nearest  each  other  being  of  the  same  sex.  The  eggs. and 
sperm  pass  out  through  the  gastrovascular  system. 

The  few  species  of  the  group  are  divided  into  the  TENTACULATA, 
with  tentacles,  and  the  NUDA,  without.  To  the  first  belong  the  Cydip- 
PID^,  with  pear-shaped  bodies  {Pleurobradna*  on  our  coast,  fig.  222),  and 
Ilormiphora  (dg,  221);  the  LoBkTMiMnemiopsis,*  Bolina*),  with  lobes; 
and  the  band-like  Ckstidj^ '- {Cestum,  the  Venus  girdle)  of  the  warmer 
seas.  The  Beroid^  (bero^.y  Idyia*),  with  wide  mouth,  belong  to  the 
Nuda.  The  small  creeping  forms,  Codoplana  and  Ctenoplana^  are  supposed 
by  some  to  form  a  transition  to  the  Turbellaria. 
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Summary  of  Important  Facta. 

1.  The  CCELENTERATA  (together  with  the  Echinoderma) 
were  formerly  called  Radiata  because  in  most  a  radial  form  of 
stmcture  is  present;  in  the  higher  groups  this  can  be  transformed 
into  biradial  or  even  bilateral  symmetry. 

2.  The  Goelenterata  are  sometimes  called  Zoophyta  (animal 
plants),  from  their  appearance  and  their  attachment.  In  many 
the  resemblance  is  heightened  by  their  formation  of  plant-like 
colonies  by  fission  and  budding. 

3.  The  name  Goelenterata  was  chosen  because  they  have  but 
one  system  of  cayities,  a  simple  or  ramified  digestive  sac,  repre- 
senting at  once  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  as  yet  undifferen- 
tiated body  cavity. 

4.  This  coelenteric  apparatus  is  called  the  gastrovascular  sys- 
tem because  its  branches  distribute  nourishment-to  all  parts  and  so 
perform  the  function  of  blood  vessels. 

5.  The  reproduction  is  either  sexual  or  asexual,  very  frequently 
cyclical  (alternation  of  generations). 

6.  The  animals  are  provided  with  nerves,  muscles,  and  sense 
organs  and  possess  marked  sensibility  and  mobility. 

7.  Especially  characteristic  are  the  tentacles  and  small  nettling 
organs,  the  cnidse,  in  special  cells. 

8.  Nearly  all  histological  differentiation  proceeds  from  ectoderm 
or  entoderm,  since  the  mesoderm  (mesogloea)  plays  but  a  subordi- 
nate r6l6  and  usually  functions  only  as  a  support. 

9.  Four  classes — Hydrozoa,  Scyphozoa,  Anthozoa,  and  Cteno- 
phora  are  recognized. 

10.  In  Hydkozoa  and  Scyphozoa  there  are  usually  two 
alternating  generations,  the  sessile  asexual  polyp  and  the  free- 
swimming  sexual  medusa. 

11.  The  hydroid  polyp  and  the  craspedote  medusa  are  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

12.  The  hydroid  polyp  is  a  two-layered  sac  of  ectoderm  and 
entoderm,  a  supporting  layer  and  a  circle  of  tentacles.  In  the 
colonial  forms  there  is  usually  a  cuticular  envelope,  the  perisarc, 
secreted  by  the  ectoderm. 

13.  The  craspedote  medusa  is  bell-shaped,  with  smooth  bell 
margin,  its  aperture  partially  closed  by  a  diaphragm-like  velum ; 
the  gonads  are  ectodermal. 

14.  The  medusae  arise  by  lateral  budding  from  the  hydroid. 

15.  If  the  medusa  remain  attached  to  the  parent  as  a  sporosac^ 
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alternation  of  generations  is  replaced  by  polymorphism;   it  can 
entirely  disappear  with  the  total  loss  of  either  hydroid  or  medusa. 

16.  The  scyphostoma  and  the  acraspedote  medusa  are  typical 
of  the  ScYPHOZoA. 

17.  The  scyphostoma  differs  markedly  from  the  hydroid  polyp 
in  the  presence  of  four  longitudinal  gastric  folds  or  septa  (taeniolae). 

18.  The  acraspedote  medusa  lacks  a  velum^  has  a  lobed  umbrella 
edge,  gastral  tentacles  (phacellae),  and  entodermal  gonads. 

19.  The  medusa  arises  from  the  polyp  by  terminal  budding 
(strobilation). 

20.  Alternation  of  generations  rarely  is  lost,  and  then  only  by 
suppression  of  the  scyphostoma. 

21.  The  ANTHOZOAhave  only  one  form,  the  coral  polyp;  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  hydroid  polyp  by  the  ectodermal  cesophagUB, 
the  radial  septa  reaching  the  oesophagus;  the  well-deyeloped 
mesogloea  and  the  gonads  which,  arising  from  the  entoderm,  early 
migrate  into  the  mesogloea. 

22.  Most  Anthozoa  are  colonial  and  produce  a  skeleton  usually 
of  calcic  carbonate,  but  sometimes  of  *  horny '  substance. 

23.  The  skeleton  may  be  either  axial  or  it  may  extend  over  the 
individual  polyps  (cortical  skeleton). 

24.  The  living  Anthozoa  are  divided  according  to  the  number 
of  septa  into  Octocoralla  and  Hexacoralla.  To  these  are  added 
the  fossil  Tetracoralla. 

25.  The  Hexacoralla  have  numerous  tubular  tentacles  and  sis, 
or  a  multiple  of  six,  pairs  of  septa. 

26.  The  Octocoralla  have  eight  single  septa  and  eight  feathered 
tentacles. 

27.  The  Ctenophora  are  always  free-swimming  and  have  a 
large  mesoderm  with  numerous  muscle  cells. 

28.  Nettle  cells  are  absent,  and  are  replaced  by  adhesive  cells. 

29.  Most  characteristic  are  the  eight  meridional  rows  of 
*  combs '  whose  motions  are  controlled  by  a  common  organ,  the 
sense  bodv,  constructed  like  an  otocvst. 

30.  The  digestive  tract  consists  of  an  ectodermal  oesophagus 
and  a  branching  system  of  entodermal  vessels. 
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PHYLUM   W.    PLATHELMINTHES   (FLATW0RM8). 

Thie  gronp  is  well  characterized  by  the  name.  With  few 
exceptions  (rhabdocceles,  many  trematodea)  the  nearly  flat  ventral 
eurface  and  the  slightly  arched  back  are  closely  approximate  and 
pass  with  a  more  or  less  sharp  margin  into  each  other.  In  many 
cases  the  ventral  surface  is  distinguished  by  its  lighter  color.  In 
all  the  bilaterally  symmetrical  body  is  composed  of  a  solid  parcn* 
chyma,  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  traversed  by  muscle  fibres,  iu 
which  the  various  orgaus — alimentary  tract,  nerves,  excretory  and 
reproductive  organs — are  imbedded.  In  the  lower  forms  the  di- 
gestive system  is  markedly  like  that  of  the  ctelenterates  (Actinozoa, 
Ctenophora)  in  that  there  is  but  a  single  opening  and  this  leads  by 
an  ectodermal  (esophagns  (stomodEeum)  to  the  interior.  In  para- 
sites the  digestive  tract  may  be  lost.  The  skin  is  a  one-layered 
epithelium,  sometimes  ciliated,  sometimes  protected  by  a  thick 
cuticula.     Inside  this  comes  a  muscular  layer  (fig.  235)  in  which 
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longitudinal  mueclea  arc  always  present,  and  in  addition  frequently 
circular  and  oblique  muscles,  as  well  as  those  passing  from  dorsal 
to  ventral  surfaces.  The  nervous  system  (fig.  228)  consists  of  a 
pair  of  giinglia  ('brain ')  ill  front  of  {i.e.,  above)  the  ceaophagus 
and  longitudinal  nerves  leading  backwards  from  it.  The  excretory 
organs  (fig.  226)  are  composed  of  a  series  of  tubes,  the  protone- 
phridia  or  '  water-vascular  system,'  which  branch  and  ramify  the 
parenchyma.  lu  most  .the  sexes  arc  united  in  one  individual  and 
the  reproductive  organs  take  up  considerable  space.  There  is  a 
small  paired  or  unpaired  ovary  and  vilellaria,  usually  paired  and 
branched.  The  eggs  arise  iu  the  ovary,  and  to  these  are  added 
noarishment  in  the  shape  of  cells  (abortive  ova)  rich  in  yolk  from 
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the  yitellaria.  At  the  point  where  o'riducte  and  yolk  ducts  unite 
a  single  egg  cell  together  with  several  yolk  cells  are  united  into 
an  oTal  body — the  compound  egg — protected  by  a  shell  secreted 
by  special  glands  (fig.  327,  A).  This  fonns  only  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  egg  is  hut  a  single  cell,  for  the 
development  shows  that  only  the  egg  cell  takes  u  direct  part  in  the 
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formation  of  the  embryo  and  is  the  true  omm,  while  the  yolk  cells 
break  down  and  furnish  food  to  the  growing  embryo  (fig.  327,  B). 

Class  I.  Turbellarla. 
The  Turbellaria  are  small,  only  a  few  being  measured  by  inches, 
while  many  are  almost  microEcopic  in  size.  The  name  Turbellaria 
has  reference  to  the  currents  produced  by  the  ciliated  ectoderm 
which  covers  the  body,  the  cilia  arising  from  the  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelial  ceils  (fig.  58).  This  ectoderm  serves  at  once 
for  motion  and  for  respiration.  Most  species  are  aquatic  (fresh 
water  or  marine),  only  a  few  land  planarians  living  in  moist  earth. 
In  the  water  they  either  creep  slowly  over  stones  or  plants  on 
their  ventral  surface,  or  they  swim  freely.  In  swimming  the  larger 
species  progress  by  undulations  of  the  body,  the  smaller  by  means 
of  the  cilia. 
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The  aUmentary  canal  (fig.  228)  consists  only  of  cesophagns 
(phatynx)  and  mesenteron,  the  latter  terminating  blindly  eince  no 
intestine  or  anu8  is  present.  Ttie  month  is  on  the  lover  sur&ce, 
at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  end,  heing  occasionally  in  the 
middle  or  even  behind  the  middle  of  the  body  {fig.  231).  It 
leads  into  the  muscular  cesophagns,  which  is  frequently  enclosed 
in  a  special  sheath  and  then  can  be  protruded  like  a  proboscis. 


FlO.  an.— DlgMtlve  and  nervous  STstenXB  of  SytimUdlum  ptllueidam,  (After 
Wheeler.)  a,  alimentary  truoc :  b.  brsln  :  In,  loDEttudlnal  (ventm)  DerreB ;  m, 
marginal  nerra ;  pi,  longltndliisl  nerve  01  pliaiTnx :  pr,  ring  nerve  of  pharynx ; 
to,  transverse  nerve ;  u,  uterine  ostium. 

Fig.  W.—Pulyc'utTV*  eaudaliu,    (Afler  Mark.) 

The  mesenteron,  of  entodermal  origin,  Taries  greatly  in  shape,  its 
modifications  being  made  the  basis  of  diriBion  of  the  class  into 
orders.  In  the  Polycladidea  there  is  a  central  portion  from  which 
numeroas  branched  cceca  are  given  off;  in  the  Tricladidea  there 
are  three  main  trunks,  each  with  lateral  cncal  diverticula;  while  in 
the  Rhsbdocoelida  the  digestive  tract  is  a  simple  rod-like  sac,  in 
Bome  cases  ( Accela)  without  internal  cavity.  The  supra-oesopbageal 
l^glia  always  lie  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  which  is  most 
sensitive,  and  may  be  prodnced  into  feeler-like  processes.     This 
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region  nsually  bears  two  or  more  simple  eyes,  and  in  a  few  a  single 

otocyst. 

In  many  Tiirbellaria  nettle  cells,  like  those  of  the  Ccelenterata, 
occur  in  the  skin.  Much  more  common  are  tho  rhabdites,  small 
rods  which  arise  in  epithelial  cells  which  sometimes  project  like 
glands  into  the  mesoderm.  Those  rhabdites  occur  iu  the  shiny 
tracks  which  the  animfils  leave  in  creeping. 

The  hermaphroditic  sexual  organs  {fig.  73)  aud  the  excretorj 
system  vary  considenibly  in  the  separate  orders  and  families.  The 
eggs  are  usually  very  large  and  are  fastened  by  a  stalk  to  water 
plants.  Many  species  form  a  sort  of  cocoon,  containing  a  few  eggs 
and  numerous  yolk  cells.  In  the  marine  species  a  free-swimnuDg 
larva  (fig.  230)  with  lobe-like  processes  may  hatch  from  the  egg. 


eaceron ;  £<. 

This  larva,  by  a  metamorphosis,  is  converted  into  the  creeping 
adult.  Not  infrequently  besides  the  sexual  asexual  reproduction 
occurs.  The  Microstomidie  and  some  Piaiuirim  are  capable  of 
transverse  division,  and,  when  well  nourished,  by  rapidly  repeatwl 
divisions  will  form  chains  of  individuals  arranged  in  a  row,  separa- 
tion taking  place  gradually.  For  each  posterior  individual  a  new 
brain  and  a  new  oesophagus  are  formed  {fig.  58).  The  Tnrbellaris 
possess  the  power,  to  a  marked  degree,  of  reproducing  lost  parts, 
which  makes  them  favorites  for  regeneration  experiments. 

In  a  few  Tiirbellaria  there  is  .i  note worlliy  condition  of  tho  digestive 
organs.  Tlie  pliarynx  connects  with  au  entodermal  syncilium,  a  proto- 
plasmic mass,  without  lumen,  containing  nuclei  in  which,  ns  in  the  pro- 
toplasm ot  a  protozoan,  the  food  is  digested.     Tiiia  entoderm  is  hardly 
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marked  off  rrom  the  mesoderm,  bui  it  U  a  questian  whether  these  'Accela' 
are  primUive  or  degenenite. 

Older  I.  PolyclAdidea. 

Mnrine  species  ot  considem)>le  size,  in  wliich  the  digestire  onc&  spring 
from  n  central  chflmber.    Species  of  Leptoplana  and 
Slylochus  oa  our  shores.     Thysartoxoon,  Europe. 
Order  n.  Tricladidei. 

Alimentary  can  111  with  three  main  trunks,  .in  .interior 
unpaired  and  a  pair  of  posterior  hianches,  arising  from 
the  pliarynic.  These  trunks  bear  lateral  c-»oal  brunches. 
AtDong  the  marine  genera  are  Bdeltoura*  and  Synca- 
lidium •  <Bjf,  229) (piifjisitic on  Limulus).  Gunda,"  Fidy- 
chitrus*  (&g.%-l^)\  ill  freah-water occur  Denrfrocainm,* 
Ptaiutria,*  nnd  Polgscelia.*  Phagoeatn  *  with  divided 
pharynx.  The  land  plaiiariiLUJ  {Bipalium*  10  or  13 
Indies  lonir)  are  tmiiical.  hut  have  been  introduced 
into  greeubouses  iu  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Order  III.  RhAMocoBlida. 

Small,  eren  mieroacopic,  in  aizi^,  and  recaHIng  in  Tia.tai.—OundniiAa. 
hfibits  and  appearance  the  Infusoria;  Hlimentary  canal  p"'cDrebrai KsiiKiia. 
rwi-like,  without  hranthes.  Monops*  and  Monoscelis*  .T mouth %n trance 
niarhie.  The  fresh-water  Microstomida  reproduce  >»  lois  pharynx 
ulmost  exclusively  by  fission,  so  that  sexual  individuals  ma^  nr^ns 
arorare.  rroai. '"""'"     '" 

Class  n.  Trematoda. 

These  are  exclusively  parasitic,  some  living  on  the  skin  or 
gills  (ectoparasites)  or  in  the  interior  of  other  animals  (entopara- 
sitea).  In  structure  they  are  closest  to  the  tricJad  Turbellaria, 
from  which  they  are  especially  distinguished  by  characters  the 
direct  result  of  their  parasitic  life.  Thus  they  have  lost  the  cilia 
or  these  only  appear  in  the  tkqnatic  larval  stages.  On  tho  other 
hand  they  are  armed  with  structures  derived  from  the  skin  — 
suckers  and  hooks — for  adhesion  to  the  host.  The  suckers  are 
shallow  pits  of  columnar  epithelium,  lined  with  cuticle  and  fur- 
nished with  a  thick  muscular  layer  which  by  its  contraction  increases 
the  lumen  ot  the  sucker,  tho  edges  of  which  are  closely  applied  to 
the  host.  At  least  one  such  aiicker  is  present;  if  but  one  or  two 
(entoparasites),  one  is  at  the  anterior  end  (oral  sucker)  and  sur- 
rounds the  mouth,  while  a  second  larger  sucker  m.ay  occur  near  the 
mouth  (fig.  232),  bat  may  be  [Amphistomum)  at  the  posterior  end. 
In  the  ectoparasites  there  are  a  pair  of  anterior  suckers  near  tho 
mouth;  at  the  posterior  end  a  single  sucker,  or  a  number  of  suck- 
ers or  hooks  "or  both  on  a  sucking  disc  (fig.  234). 


■ewtth 
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Other  results  of  parasitism  are  the  weak  derelopment  of  sense 
oi^ns  and  brain  and  a  tendency  to  development  of  accessory 
ganglia  near  the  adhesive  organs.  Eye  spots  (two  to  four)  occur 
occasionally  in  the  ectoparasitic  species  and  in  the  larvte  of  the 
entoparaaitic,  rarely  in  their  adult  condition.  The  alimentary  tract 
is  forked  (fig.  333)  and  occasionally  (fig.  333)  has  dendritic  blind 
aacB.  To  parasitism  may  also  be  attributed  the  great  development 
of  the  sexual  organs,  which  at  maturity  fill  a  great  part  of  the  body. 
Tbeirfeatures  maybe  seen  in  fig.  333.    Two  rasa  ddlerentia  pasefor- 
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—DMoraum  Kepaticunt.  liver  flnke.    IFmm   Bou.)    «>.  c»U  of  la,  llmlM  of 
Jtlve  traoC ;  i|'i.  anterior  and  i>n«terlor  tnckera. 
-Diilmium  l:t.cfl'ilun>.    r,  cfrrua,  beneath  It  the  i 


etraoC;  i|'i.  anterior  and  Dnetei 

vlteiUrIa,  the  ducU  leading  to  the  ahell  «'lsnd':  ff/BanSTon:  S,t«i 
to  elrrua  j  J.  Lanrer'it  canal ;  n,  ovarr.  the  shell  gland  Behind  it ; 
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s.  the  phftTjrni  and  the  bifurcated  dlgentlve  trant  leading 

from  •';  h,  uterus;  w,  terminal  vesicle  of  iTater-vascDlar  (eicretory)  system. 

ward  from  the  testes  (A),  unite  and  form  a  seminal  vesicle.  The 
terminal  portion  of  the  united  diicts  can  be  protruded  as  a  .penis 
or  cirrus,  armed  with  retrorse  hooks.  It  ia  usually  enclosed  in  a 
'cirrus  pouch.'  The  ovary  (o)  is  very  small  and  produces  small 
eggs,  deficient  in  yolk;  hence  the  vitellaria  (d)  are  well  devclope<i- 
The  ducts  from  these  unite  with  the  oviduct,  producing  the  uterus 
(k), which  receives  the  eggs,  is  much  convoluted,  and  empties  beside 
(in  some  species  in  a  common  antrum  with)  the  male  seioal 
opening.  The  first  part  of  the  uterus  is  called  the  ootype  because 
here  the  eggs  and  yolk  cells  are  formed  into  eggs  (fig.  337)  and 
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enclosed  in  a  shell  with  a  lid  or  cover.     A  second  dnct — LBurer*8 
canal — goes  from  the  oviduct  to  the  dorsal  surface.     In  many 
Poljstomefe  the  canal  is  double   {fig.   234,  sid)  and  is  connected 
with  copulation,  but  in  the  Distomes  it  is  rudimentary  or  lacking 
and  the  opportunities  are  present  for 
self-impregnation.       Many   Trematoda 
have    a   third  canal — the  vitello-intes- 
tinal   dact — leading    to    the   digestive 
tract. 

The  Trematodes  fall  into  two  great 
groups,  the  Polystomete,  largely  ecto- 
parasites, and  the  Distomete,  exclu- 
sively entoparasitic,  the  distinctions  in 
parasitism  being  correlated  with  diSer- 
encea  in  structure. 

Ordei  I.  Polystonus 
(HoDOgeno*,  Hetarocotylea). 

Most  Polyatomes  live  on  aquatic 
animals — usually  fish,  rarely  Crustacea, 
where  they  attach  themselves  especially 
to  the  thin-skinned  and  richly  vascular 
gills.  Since  as  ectoparasites  they  are 
exposed  to  more  dangers,  their  adhesive 
organs  are  stronger  than  in  the  ento* 
l>arasitea.  So  while  the  anterior  suckers 
are  weakly  developed,  in  some  cases 
absent,  the  hinder  end  bears  sometimes 
only  a  single  sucker,  but  usually  a  large 
adhesive  disc  armed  with  many  suckers 
and  hooks.    The  transfer  of  Polystomes 

from  one  host  to  another  presents  few  '^■„,„^7/«''"'S"i'i™    'aSS*^ 
difficulties  and  hence  the  life  history  is    ^j*  individuaiB  in  copniation! 

without    complications.         The     stalked      <*■    dlaeBtlve    tract,    distended 
,.     K,  ,,  .,  ,       with  tlood:  dp.  yolk  duct;  d.^ 

eggs  are  attached  near  the  mother  and  viteiiBrium:™,piiit«ipore:  h. 

produce  larvie,  which  soon  after  hatch-  pi^,  '^^tynTi'av.'nvkry'^^fil 

iug  have  the  adult  form   (hence  the  TSt^^f ?%S^i"T,t''^tTd 

name  Monogenea).  ^I'i:'"-  ''  "t^'io-'-tctinri 

Tlie  American  species  have  been  scercelj  touched,  benoe  most  of  our 
knowledge  is  of  European  species.  Gyrodactylut,  pnmsitiQ  on  tlie  gills  ot 
the  carp,  is  interesting,  since  it  brings  forth  living  young  which,  even 
before  birth,  produce  a  new  generation  in  their  interior.  More  striking  is 
Zifpb^oon  paradoiEum  (gills  of  Cyprinoids),  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
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fact  thnt,  at  the  time  of  Bexaal  maturity,  two  individuals  become  fused 
like  Siamese  twins  (Dg.  109).  The  young,  described  under  tlie  name 
JHjxrrpa,  escape  from  the  eggs  and  only  unite  later.  Each  has  a  Ti-nlnd 
sucker  and  a  dorsal  papilla.  When  tbey  unite  each  of  the  pair  seizes  the 
papilla  of  the  other  with  the  sucker,  and  then  the  two  grow  together  so 
that  the  male  opening  of  one  comes  opposite  the  female  opening  of  the 
other.  Folyitomum  integerrimwn  of  the  frog  (fig.  234)  affords  a  transition 


Pio.  2K.-A.  Foil,,!... 

iivm  hiU'-ill.'    lAtter  Uulu 

I.  train  bladder  of  mad-turtlf 

a  Nordmann). 

'  (after  Ooto),  from  skate. 

U.  agyodiiplylut  tUgau,  (iflf 

to  entoparnsitism.  At  first  it  lives  on  gilla  of  the  tfuipnle,  but  at  the  lime 
of  metamorphosis  it  is  forced  to  leave  this  place  and  pjiss.  by  way  of 
the  alimentary  ennni,  to  the  urinary  bladder.  Tlie  Teunocepualed.e  of 
warmer  regions  are  partially  ciliated,  and  hare  from  four  to  titelve 
anterior  tentacles  nnd  a  posterior  sucker.  They  are  p:irasittc  on  crusmeea, 
molluscs,  and  turili-s.  and  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  ordtT. 
American  genera  of  Polystomeie  are  EpiMelhi,  Foli/stomttm,  Trisloina. 
Sphyranura,  Miorocolyle. 

Order  n.  Distomea  (Dlgenea). 
The  entoparasitic  Trematodea  occur  largely  in  the  digestive 

tract  and  its  appendages;  more  rarely  in  blood-vessels,  urogenital 
organs,  and  ccEiom  of  vertebrates  and  other  animaia.  As  inhabitants 
of  the  dark  they  have,  with  few  exceptiona,  loat  the  eyes,  which    i 
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appear  in  larval  life,  and  not  alvaje  then.  Since  not  exposed  to 
daoger  of  being  pnlled  from  the  host,  thej  possess  either  the  oral 
sucker  alone  (Monoatomum)  or  this  and  a  second  ventral  Bucker> 


—Development  ol 


^.  young  Imrvs  _       

redlfe;  ft  redla  whti'h  hao  jinjduced  redlffi  Inlernsily";' £,' ri 


y.diKBBtlve  tract; 


plandB:  £r.  dilated  lobules  and  main  trunks  of  ejtcretoiy  Bvatera  :  G.  birth  open- 
iDg ;  Ki.  germ  celle ;  N,  nervous  ayBlcm. 

and  only  rarely  other  attaching  apparatus.  They  are  markedly 
separated  from  the  Polystomes  by  their  life  history.  The  alterna- 
tion of  hosts  necessitated  by  the  endoparasitic  life  is  complicated 
by  an  alternation  of  generations  (better  heterogony,  p.  145)  with 
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metamorphosis.       To   illustrate   this   the    history    of  Distovniyn 
hepaticum  of  the  sheep  is  chosen  (fig.  236). 

The  eggs  leave  the  maternal  uterus  before  embryonic  develop- 
ment is  begun,  pass  down  the  bile  ducts  and  thence  by  the  intes- 
tine to  the  exterior.  They  must  come  into  water  and  remain  here 
awhile  before  the  ciliated  larva  ('miracidium/ J)  escapes  by  a 
lifting  of  the  lid  of  the  shell.  This  larva  bores  its  way  into  a 
small  snail  (sp.  of  Limncea),  where  it  grows  into  a  *  sporocyst'  (//). 
The  sporocyst,  a  muscular  sac  with  protonephridia  but  lacking  all 
other  organs,  produces  in  its  interior  eggs  which  develop  into  a 
second  reproductive  sac,  the  *  redia '  {D).  These  are  distinguished 
from  the  sporocysts  by  the  possession  of  pharynx  and  a  tubular 
intestine  as  well  as  a  birth-opening  for  the  escape  of  the  young  pro- 
duced inside.  According  to  the  season  these  young  are  eitlier 
'cercariae '  {F),  or  several  generations  of  rediae  may  follow  before 
the  cercariae  appear.  The  cercariae  are  adapted  for  an  aquatic  life, 
since  each  has,  besides  the  characteristic  organs  of  a  Dislomvm 
(genitalia  excepted),  a  strongly  vibratile  tail.  The  cercariae  escape 
from  the  snail,  swim  about  in  the  water  until  the  tail  drops  off, 
when  they  encyst  on  water  plants.  When  these  encysted  young 
are  eaten  by  sheep  along  with  the  vegetation,  infection  follows. 

In  general  it  can  only  be  said  of  the  life  history  of  other  Tremntoda 
that  the  miracidia  must  penetrate  a  mollusc,  and  that  the  different  siiecies 
have  many  modifications  :  (1)  Ordinarily  development  begins  in  the  ma- 
ternal uterus.  .(2)  Many  miracidia  are  naked  or  only  partly  ciliated.  (3) 
In  many  species  the  miracidia  only  hatch  when  the  egg  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  a  snail  along  with  food.  (4)  Very  frequently  the  cercaria 
passes  from  the  water  into  a  new  liost  (mollusc,  arthroi)od,  or  vertebrate) 
and  becomes  encysted  here.  In  such  cases  there  are  tliree  hosts  in  the 
cycle.  (5)  On  the  other  hand  the  history  may  be  simplified,  as  when  the 
sporocyst  in  the  snail  produces  directly  *  cercarias  without  tails '  (i.e.,  small 
IHstoma),  which  only  need  to  be  eaten  by  the  definitive  host  to  reach  the 
sexually  mature  condition.  (6)  It  is  doubtful  if  the  sporocyst  may  be 
omitted  and  the  miracidia  develop  directly  into  redia. 

As  the  adjacent  scheme  shows,  the  typical  development  is  distributed 
among  three  hosts  by  the  intercalation  of  a  second  aquatic  interval.  It 
consists  of  two  generations  ;  one  extends  from  the  fertilized  egg  to  the 
sporocyst,  the  second  begins  with  the  unfertilized  egg  of  the  latter  and  de- 
velops, through  the  cercaria  and  the  encysted  Distomiun^  into  the  sexually 
mature  individual.  There  is  no  sexual  reproduction  by  fission  or  budding, 
rather  an  alternation  of  sexual  and  parthogenetio  generations  or  beter- 
ogotiy.  Columns  a  and  c  show  how  the  history  maybe  simplified  and  com- 
plicated. 

Best  known  of  the  Distomeae  are  the  following:  Distomum  (Faseiolam) 
hepaticum^  the  liver  fiuke  (fig.  232),  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pump- 
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kin'Becd,     It  lives  in  ttie  bile-diicls  o(  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  etc.,  and  rarelj 
(tweaty  known  cases)  of  mnti.     It  strips  up  tlie  ducts  and  causes  n  disease 

DEVELOPMEST  OF  DISTOMEvE, 
Simple  III)  Ordinary  (c)  Complicated 
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knoHii   OS    'liver  rot,'  geneially    resulting    In  death.    Tlie    history    an 
described  Above  shows  wliy  sheep  paslQieil  in  moist  placffl  are  subject  lo 
the  disease,  and  why  wet  seasons  are  times  of  epidemics.     Thus  in  the 
rainy  year  of  1830  almut  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  sheep  were  killed  i[i  England  ;  in 
1813,  »00,00q  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Aries, 
France.     This  species  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  D.  lanceolalum,  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  length  (Qg.  233). 

JiiUtarzialiamatobia  is  a  human  parasite, 
mo^t  common  in  hot  climates,  and  especially 
so  among  the  Fdlabin  of  Egypt.  The  sexes 
are  separnlc.  Tlie  male,  halt  an  inch  long,  by 
iiirolling  of  the  ventral  side  (fig.  287)  forms 
an  incomplete  canal  (canalis  gyniecop horns) 
in  nhiuh  Ilic  more  slender  female  usually  lies. 
These  united  worms  oci^nr  in  the  portal  rein 
and  connected  vessels.  They  follow  these 
ve^seU  ill  either  direction  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureters  and 
urinary  bladder,  as  well  ad  In  liver  and  intes- 
tine.    The  suppurative  aoros  of  the  urinary 

tract     cause    albnininuria    or,    by     hemor-  „       „  ,        .  ,, 

Iiage,    hfematuria.      Diagnostic  of   the    dis-      Femnle  in  the  gyni^rauphoral 
ease  is  the  presenceof  the  eggs,  each  with  a     aS teriorVnd ^a t Jrlor suc'^erBl 
spine,   in   the  nrine.    Several  other  species 
occur  in   man,   among  tbem  J),   camomtin*  and    D.    wester manni*  in 
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America.  Otiier species  occur  encysted  in  man,  two  (2).  ophthalmobius  and 
Jfonostomum  lentis)  in  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  iu  the  lens  itself.  The 
genus  Amphv/tomum  is  common  in  the  intestine  of  Ungulates,  one  species, 
A.  hominis,  occurring  in  maa.  With. few  exceptions  the  adult  stages  of 
all  Distomes  occur  in  vertebrates,  tlie  larval  stages  in  molluscs.  Aquatic 
birds  are  very  apt  to  be  infested  with  them,  and  **  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
gourmets  to  know  that  the  trail  of  a  woodcock  largely  consists  of  distomic 
Trematodes." 

Class  III.  Cestoda. 

The  majority  of  the  cestodes,  and  especially  those  of  the  human 
intestine^  are  distinguished  from  the  similarly  entoparasitic  trema- 
todes  in  a  striking  manner.  But  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
groups  disappear  in  certain  forms  like  Archiffetes,  Caryophyllcpus^ 
and  AmpJiilina,  parasitic  in  lower  vertebrates  or  invertebrates  and 
which  are  now  assigned  to  the  trematodes,  now  to  the  cestodes. 
The  most  important  character  of  the  cestodes  is  that  as  a  result  of 
their  parasitic  life  they  have  lost  the  last  traces  of  an  alimentary 
canal,  and  are  nourished  by  the  juices  or  the  partially  digested 
food  of  the  host,  since  the  fluid  nourishment  is  taken  in  through 
the  skin  into  the  body  parenchyma.  It  is  a  disputed  question 
whether  the  cuticula  of  the  surface  is  penetrated  with  pores  for 
this  purpose. 

Two  other  characters  are  so  striking  that  they  are  among  the 
first  thought  of.  (1)  The  differentiation  of  two  developmental 
stages,  the  bladder  M'orm,  or  cysticercus,  living  chiefly  in  paren- 
chymatous organs  (muscles,  liver,  brain),  and  the  sexually  mature 
animal,  living  as  a  parasite  in  the  alimentary  tract;  (2)  the  division 
of  the  body  of  the  adult  into  different  parts,  the  head  or  scolex, 
and  following  this  a  series  of  joints  or  proglottids.  Since  this  last 
feature  holds  for  all  human  tapeworms  and  hence  for  the  best 
known  species,  the  following  description  begins  with  these  typical 
forms. 

The  sexually  mature  tapeworm  or  strobila  (fig.  238)  consists  of 
a  single  scolex  in  front,  and  behind  this  follow  in  a  single  row  the 
proglottids.  The  number  of  these  last  varies  from  smjiller  forms 
{Tmiiia  echinococcus,  fig.  252)  with  three  or  four  to  several  hun- 
dreds or  even  several  thousands,  a  fact  which  speaks  for  the  enor- 
mous size  of  some  species.  The  proglottids  are  derivatives  of  the 
scolex,  from  the  hinder  end  of  which  they  become  separated  by  a 
kind  of  budding.  This  explains  the  well-known  fact  that  the  body 
is  not  rid  of  the  tapeworm,  so  long  as  the  head  remains  in  the 
host.     It  also  explains  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  worm,  which  is 
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almost  thread-like  ia  frost,  increasing  posteriorly  to  a  broad  band, 
whence  the  common  name.  At  first  the  proglottids  are  small; 
they  increase  by  iDdividual  nourishment  to  considerable  size,  and 


Fw.  SB.— T^Btito  K  

^  glottids  t«ken  from  variona  reslons  ot  the  rtroblls. 
Flo.aB,— KerruuRarstemor  VonFita,    (Alter  Towor)   o, 
B.  cerebral  ganglls.   NerrcB  bUck. 


«,  excretory  tubes; 


Beparste  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  chain  and  live  separately  when 
a  certain  measure  of  development  is  reached.  For  example,  the 
yoQDg  proglottids  of  the  human  tapeworm,  Tania  solium,  are  0.5 
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mm.  broad  and  0.01  mm.  long;  the  ripe  proglottids  at  the  end  are 
elongate  oval,  5  mm.  broad  and  12  mm.  (half  an  inch)  long. 

Head  and  proglottids  have  certain  common  characters.  Their 
connective-tissue  parenchyma  contains  numerous  spherical  con- 
cretions of  lime,  and  consists  of  cortical  and  medullary  sub- 
stance. The  first  contains  to  a  marked  degree  the  muscles,  tlic 
latter  the  other  organs.  Nerves  and  water-vascular  system  extend 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  worm.  In  the  head  is  the  paired 
cerebral  ganglion  of  the  flatworms  (fig.  239),  sometimes  fused  to  a 
single  mass  by  the  great  development  of  the  commissure  or  partially 
concealed  by  accessory  parts  connected  with  attachment  (fig. 
242).  From  the  brain  two  principal  nerves  run  backwards,  usually 
near  the  edges  of  the  proglottids  (fig.  244,  N).  The  water-vascu- 
lar (excretory)  system  begins  with  a  capillary  network  richly 
provided  with  flame  cells.  It  extends  through  head  and  proglottids; 
usually  four  main  trunks  are  present,  two  being  less  developed  and 
it  is  possible  are  sometimes  absent.  The  two  chief  trunks  are  fre- 
quently connected  by  a  cross-trunk  on  the  hinder  margin  of  each 
proglottid  (fig.  244).  The  system  opens  on  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  last  proglottid,  but  accessory  mouths  may  occur  on  other 
proglottids. 

The  scolex  and  proglottids  are  distinguished  by  the  facts  that 
the  proglottids  contain  the  sexual  organs,  while  the  scolex  bears 
the  anchoring  apparatus,  for  the  latter  has,  besides  producing 
proglottids,  to  fasten  the  worm  in  the  intestines.  Most  important 
of  the  adhesive  organs  are  the  suckers  (acetabula) ;  less  important 
are  the  hooks,  which,  in  numbers,  are  either  arranged  in  a  circle  or 
are  borne  on  protrusible  and  retractile  probosces  {?vg,  240-242). 

When  a  circle  of  hooks  is  present  it  is  on  the  anterior  end  and  is  moved 
by  a  special  apparatus,  the  rostellum.  This  is  a  plug  of  complexly  arranged 
muscles  (fig.  242)  which  can  arch  and  flatten  the  central  area.  In  many 
species  the  arching  is  increased  by  a  muscular  sheath,  the  flattening]:  by 
retractors.  Each  hook  has  its  point  outwards  and  its  base  with  two  roots, 
one  of  which  rests  on  the  rostellum;  the  protrusion  of  the  rostellum  forces 
the  points  outwards  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  In  some 
TcenicB  without  the  circle  of  hooks  (21  saginata)  the  rostellum  is  replaced 
by  a  sucker-like  depression.  Since  the  rostellum  arises  in  development 
from  a  similar  cup,  it  may  be  a  modified  apical  sucker,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  comparisons  may  be  made  with  the  oral  sucker  or  the  alimentary 
tract  of  the  trematodes. 

The  sexual  organs  are  hermaphroditic  and  are  present  in  num- 
bers equal  to  those  of  the  proglottids,  so  that  these  were  formerly 
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regarded  as  sexual  individaals  ot  a  colony,  each  with  its  own 
reprodnctive  apparatus.  Two  types  must  be  recognized.  In  the 
one  the  presence  of  vitellaria  and  the  separate  openings  of  uterus 
and  vagina  recall  the  conditions  in  trematodos,  while  in  the  second 


Fia.  £40.  Fio.  24t.  Fta.  £4& 

Fia.  UO.—XjAca\  view  or  bead  ot  Tanln  toliiim,    (From  HaUchek. 
Pn.  SU.— Head  of  le'.c>.A<.urA<u  v.yidu.    (After  WaKDer.)    T'- 

iDtemal  parts  of  the  proboscldes  (")  aod  the  KaDRlkin  lul. 
Fia.  £<;!.— Scbema  ot  action  of  rostellum.    On  the  right  the  hooks  are  niaerted  for 

adhesion,  od  the  left  retractnd.   r,  rostellum;  s,  sheath:  I,  loDBltudliial  muBcles. 


Dissected  to  snow  tlie 


Pio.  MS.— Proalottis  of  H-lliria 

Isriiim.  left  onlv  testes.  shoKii.  cb.  clrras  sheath  opening  with  the  vagina:  ilii, 
vltoUlne  duct:  >''.  vltellarlum:  h,  testes;  uif,  ovlilout:  ok,  ovary:  td.  shell  gland; 
u,  uterus;  va,  vagina;  id,  vaa  deferens  (dark-lined J;  w,  eieretory  canal. 

the  uterus  ends  hlindly  and  the  vitellaria  are  modified  into  a  small 
albumen  gland.  Since  vagina  and  vaa  deferens  almost  always  open 
together,  self -impregnation  is  possible.  Besides  cross -fertilization 
of  separate  proglottids  has  been  seen.  The  general  features  of  the 
two  types  may  be  made  out  from  figures  243  and  244,  reference 
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FiO,  Mi.— Proglottid  of  Taxin  taoinntn,  near  matnrltr-  (After  Somtner.J  rt.  c: 
(heath;  at,  TiteUKrlum  ;  Ic,  genital  pore;  A',  nurvt  cord:  Krpti,  excretory  r« 
ov,  ovary;  r*,  receptacntntiiHeiDUilg-,  air,  ahell  slandi  t,  teatea;  ii,  ataoji  ed 
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gnlarged  100  diametan.  (VTim 


Fro.  U5.— Eects  of  parasites  from  tt 

Leuckart.)  a.  Atcnri$  lunibii™ „.,,  „„_...  „ ^, 

diiinr.-  e.  Dtxhmitu  duodenalU;  /.  Dittomum  Arpnficum;  e,  DM.  (uuceoJatUH;  K 
Tctnla  jofiun;  ■',  T.  moinala;  k,  Bolhrioctphalut  tatta. 
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being  made  to  the  descriptioD  of  the  organs  in  the  trematodcs  (p. 
2:2). 

The  difFerenco  in  the  eexnal  apparatus  has  its  influence  on  the 
peculiaritiea  of  the  egg  (fig.  245).  In  Bolhriocephalua  it  is  large 
{k),  has  a  tough  shell  with  a  lid,  and  encloses  a  small  egg  cell 
with  nnmerous  yolk  cells.  The  eggs  of  Tisnia  (h,  i)  are  small, 
with  a  layer  of  albumen  and  a  delicate  shell  which  ia  loat  early.  It 
is  replaced  by  an  embryonic  shell,  a  radially  striped  enyelope 
secreted  by  the  embryo  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage.  It  is  in 
this  condition  that  one  usually  sees  Tfenia  eggs. 

A  further  consequence  is  a  difference  in  development.  In  most 
Bothriocephalidie,  as  in  the  Trematoda,  the  egg  must  enter  the 
water  for  its  further  development.  Here  a  ciliated  oval  larva 
escapes  which  contains  a  six-hooked  larva  (oncospAesra,  fig.  246). 


FiQ.  EU.— DevelnpiDcnt  of   BolhTiOBfplutlua  latta     (From    LeDckart.)     A,   dUkted 
Imrvai    U,  Bscne  vith  eBOApinK  Blx-hooked  l&rvn;  C,  youiiK  enorsted  ttothrio- 

Tbe  ciliated  envelope  is  temporary  and  is  cast  off  like  the  ciliated 
coat  of  the  trematode  larva.  The  six-hooked  larva  is  some 
nnknown  way  enters  a  fish,  becomes  encysted  (pleurocercoid)  in 
muscles  or  viscera,  and  changes  directly  into  the  head  of  a  Bot7i- 
riocephalu*.  This  on  being  taken,  in  feeding,  into  the  intestine 
of  the  proper  host  develops  into  the  adnlt. 

The  longer  and  better  known  history  of  the  Tanias  differs  con- 
siderably. The  distinctions  are  early  recognizable,  since  the  six- 
hooked  larva  lacks  the  ciliated  envelope  but  is  enclosed  in  its 
homologue,  the  embryonic  shell  already  alluded  to.  Since  this 
envelope  cannot  open  of  itself,  the  young  mast  be  freed  from 
it  by  its  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  proper  intermediate  host. 
Thns  the  eggs  of  Tania  solium  mnst  pass  into  the  stomach  of  the 
pig  (they  are  taken  by  admixture  of  the  food  with  embryos  con- 
tained in  feecal  matter)  and  after  being  freed  from  their  shell  in 
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the  stomach  the  larve  -rith  their  six  hooks  bore  through  the  intes- 
tiaal  va]l  and  migrate,  using  the  blood-vessels  in  their  course,  into 
the  muscles,  or  more  rarely  other  organs.  Here  thej  develop 
into  bladder  worms  (cysticerci).  In  this  they  become  oval  and 
secrete  a  cyst  to  which,  as  a  foreign  body,  the  pig  adds  an  envelope 
of   connective  tissue.     The  cysticercns  blastema  grows  through 


PlO.  MT— Strnctnro  and  development  of  the  oystlCBTCnB  (0.  cellulosn  of  Taaia 
Mfiunii.  a,TnHidj  meat,  natural  size;  below  an  escaped  cyBtlcercne:  b,  cyetlcsr 
cilfl.  with  exeerted  Bcolei,  enlarged;  c-f,  derelopment  nt  Hm  waIi^t  mnn^  pn- 
lu-ged;  c.  Toung  cyBticer<>us  with  blaetema  of  scolei  (i 
net;  rf.  »,  different  et-""- "'■—"'"-'"  ~"""" '■ —  " 


iB  of  Bcolei  in  receplacnlum.  the  crstTcsrcal  wall  niwCl; 


increase  of  cells,  but  more  by  the  infiltration  of  serous  fluid,  fo 

that  it  becomes  distended  into  a  delicate  translucent  vesicle.  So 
abundant  can  this  be  that  in  T.  soiium  the  microscopically  gmall 
embryo  can  grow  in  three  or  four  months  to  the  size  of  a  bean  or 
pea ;  in  other  species  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  By  invagination  the 
wall  of  the  bladder  produces  the  blastema  of  the  scolex  {fig.  247,  c)- 
This  has  at  first  a  sac-like  shape,  but  soon  increases  in  length,  its 
growth  being  confined  by  an  envelope,  the  receptaculum  {<[),  so 
that  it  is  bent. 

At  the  apes  of  this  blind  sac  arises  the  characteristic  armature 
of  the  scolex  which  makes  it  possible  to  say  what  tapeworm  Tfil' 
come  from  the  eysticercus.  Thus  in  T.  solium  there  are  four 
suckers  and  a  crown  of  hooks.     These  parts  are  at  first  inverted 
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and  only  come  to  their  definitive  position  on  the  outside  of  the 
scolex  when  the  latter  is  protruded  as  one  would  turn  out  the 
finger  of  a  glove.  The  further  development  follows  when  the 
cysticercus  is  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  new  host.  When 
man,  for  instance,  eats  infected  ('measly')  pork,  the cysticerci  are 
freed  by  action  of  the  digestive  juices  and  later  the  scolex  is 
everted.  The  embryo  passes  to  the  intestine,  becomes  attached 
and,  surrounded  by  nourishment,  begins  to  grow,  the  bladder 
remaining  attached  to  the  hinder  end,  and  soon  the  formation  of 
proglottids  begins  in  the  middle  piece  connecting  the  bladder  with 
the  scolex.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  that  in  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
T(B7iia  solium  begins  to  set  proglottids  free. 

lo  cases  where  tlie  bladder  reaches  a  considerable  size  it  has  the  power 
of  producing  more  than  a  single  scolex.  The  bladder  of  Coniurus  cerebrcUis, 
which  lives  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  produces  hundreds  of  scolices.  The  num- 
ber is  even  greater  in  Toenia  echinococcus,  in  which  the  bladder  increases 
by  budding  for  some  time,  and  by  the  formation  of  numerous  daughter 
bladders  produces  marked  tumors  in  the  liver  of  man  and  domestic  animals, 
before  the  formation  of  scolices  begins.  In  the  interior  of  each  daughter 
v^icle  appear  a  number  of  brood  vesicles,  each  of  which  produces  numbers 
of  scolices,  so  that  from  a  single  six-hooked  embryo  thousands  of  scolices 
can  arise  (fig.  353).  This  extreme  case  stands  in  contrast  to  others  wliich 
connect  with  the  development  of  Bothriocephaltis,  in  which  the  cysticercus 
is  replaced  by  a  cysticercoid  (fig.  248).  Here  there  is  no  infiltration  and 
the  scolex  is  closely  enclosed  by  an  envelope  comparable  to  the  bladder 
wall. 

All  of  this  is  of  importance  in  the  correct  conception  of  the  development 
of  a  tapeworm,  which  was  earlier  believed  to  be  a  complicated  alternation 
of  generations;  the  bladder  to  be  a  stage  which  by  endogenous  budding 
produced  scolices;  the  scolex,  in  turn,  a  stage  which  by  terminal  budding 
produced  the  sexual  animals,  the  proglottids,  and  the  tapeworm  itself  a 
chain  of  individuals,  a  strobila.  This  view,  so  easy  to  learn,  so  easily  ex- 
plaining the  development,  contains  two  errors.  The  bladder  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent generation,  but  only  the  precocious  hinder  end  of  the  scolex.  The 
tapeworm  is  not  a  colony,  but  a  single  animal;  the  proglottids  are  not  in- 
dividuals, but  specialized  parts  of  a  single  whole.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  wilh  other  forms.  The  Caryophyllaeidi©  (fig.  249)  aro 
single  bodies,  the  anterior  end  elongate  and  taking  the  place  of  the  scolex, 
while  the  broader  hinder  part  contains  a  single  hermaphroditic  apparatus, 
la  the  Ligulldae  the  body  is  still  un jointed,  but  has  increased  in  length  and 
contains  numerous  sets  of  sexual  organs.  This  duplication  of  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus  explains  the  appearance  of  proglottids. 

Family  1.  CARTOPHTLL^miE  (Cestodaria).  Cestodes  without  ace- 
tabula,  simple  sexual  apparatus,  scolex  and  proglottis  not  dififerentiated. 
Distinguished  from  trematodes  by  absence  of  digestive  tract.  Larval  stages 
in  invertebrates,  adults  nearly  always  in  fishes.    Caryophyllceua  (fig.  249) 
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in  the  intestine  of  cyprinoids;  Amphilina  in  body  carity  of  sturgeon; 
Archigetea  in  annelids  [SmiurU). 

Fftinily  3.  Iaqvuqm.  No  ncetahuln;  numerous  sexual  organs,  but  no 
progloltids.  The  immature  stages  in  the  body  cavity  of  fishes,  the  adnlts 
in  the  intestine  of  birds.    Ligvia. 


— Cystlt ,-  - 
;n  Hatscliek.] 
Fio.  ■ia.—aiTvo)ihyllai 
duct:  fc,  soolei:  ov. 


t,  vitellEne  dm 
1,  Echinoboihri\ 


RgnchvboVirium  biaulcaium  * ;  t\  Ttti-tttnjthrii 

Ftimily  3.  Tetrarbtnchid^.  With  scolex  and  proglottids,  the  head 
with  foHT  protrusiblo  hooked  probosces  (fig.  241).  Immature  and  msture 
stnges  in  fisliea.     Tetrarhynohus,  Rynclwbothrium* 

Family  4.  Tetraphtllid^.  Head  vrith  four  very  mobile  suckers,  often 
armeil  witli  hooks.     Ecfiinobothrium  *  (flg.  2S0),  Acanihobothrium.* 
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Family  5.  Botheiocbphalids  Scolex  and  proglottids  present;  head 
Bpalulate  with  two  sucking  groves  oo  tiie  narrower  sides.  Moat  interesting 
Is  BothrUxephalus  latus  (Gg.  251),  tiie  largest  tapeworm  vrhich  occurs  in 
the  human  intestine  (also  dogs  and  cats),  and  which  may  reach  a  lengtb  of 
forty  feet  and  consist  of  over  fonr  thousand  proglottids.  As  has  heen  ont- 
lined  above,  the  pleurocercoid  occurs  in  fishes,  and  man  acquires  the  parasite 
by  eiiting  uncooked  flsh.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  Russia,  the  eastern 
proviDCcs  of  Prussia,  and  in  Switzerland.  It  is  rare  in  America  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  immigrants.  Other  species  occur  in  man  in  Greenland 
(fi  oordatus)  and  China  (B.  mansoni). 


Tt 


1.  the  lieod  ahoirlBS  the 

oed  by  the  nwrus. 

Family  6.  T^iniad*;,  Willi  scolei  and  separable  proglottids;  thescolex 
always  bears  four  suckers  and  in  many  a 
stellum  with  a  circle  of  hooks  (flg.  252). 
the  proglottids  the  vitellarium  is  replaced  by 
an  albumen  gland;  the  uterus  is  ciecal,  and  the 
genital  pore  occurs  usually  laterally  i 
prc^lotlids,  alternsting  ri^ht  and  left,  rarely 
only  on  one  aide  (Hyineiiolepis,  Arwplocepha- 
lut).  Tt  is  rarely  doubled  in  a  proglottid 
{Dipylldiiim,  Mmiiezia).  Intermedinlestiige  a 
cysticercus  or  cysticercoid.  The  human  tape- 
worms are  grouped  here  together,  but  are  sub- 
divided acoordiiigly  as  tlie  sexual  animal  or 
the  cysticercus  has  been  found  in  man. 

A.  Taiiia  sosuHlly  mature  in  the  human 
ijitcstine.  Most  noticeable  nre  TcB'ita  solium 
and  T.  aaginata^  the  differences  between 
which  are  shown  in  fig.  333  and  the  follow- 
ing table.  It  is  to  be  noticed  thnt.  in  spile  of 
the  luck  of  hooks,  the  stronger  suckers  render 

T.  tagiimta  more  dilHcult  to  expel,  T<snia  Fio,  asa.— Head  and  ripe  pro- 
ailium,  as  the  table  shows,  is  not  rare  in  the  fnli  (S)°,  luKum,""""' 
cysticercus  singe  in  man  and  occurs  sometimes  in  places,  like  the  brain 
and  eyes,  where  it  causes  severe  injury.  These  cases  are  in  part  explained 
by  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  food,  which  may  contain  eggs,  but  it  is  possible 
through  internal  infection ;  pieces  of  the  worm  passing  the  pylorus  nnd 
entering  the  stomach,  where  they  are  digested,  setting  the  embryos  free. 
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Many  other  Tanim,  whitli  nre  common  to  other  mnmrnuls,  occur  o«m- 
sionidly  in  the  human  intestine.  In  mice  nnd  rats  occur  T.  (HymenoUpu) 
murina  and  T.  diininuta  (=  UplocephcUa).  The  first  (iUenlicnl  with  T. 
nana)  has  recently  been  very  abundant  in  human  intestines  in  Italy.  The 
worm,  an  inch  or  two  long,  may  occur  in  thousands  and  cause  severe  in- 
jury. This  species  may  develop  without  aa  intermediate  host ;  the  eggs 
taken  into  the  stomach  pass  the  cysiLcercoid  stage  in  its  walls  and  thence 
to  the  intestine  to-  become  ndult.  T.  dlminuta  (= /tavopunetata),  which 
has  insects  for  its  intermediate  host,  has  been  described  from  man.  Other 
species  occur  in  the  tropics. 

B.  Forma  passing  the  cysliuercus  stage  in  man.  Besides  tfae  cysticercus 
cellulosffl  of  T.  aiilium  that  of  T.  acatUkotriaa 
(possililj  iUenlical  with  T.  solium)  has  been 
found  in  mnn.  Uore  frequent  and  of  more  im- 
portance lo  the  physician  is  tlie  cysticercus  of 
Taiiui  ecJiinococcus  (flg.  353),  whieli  lives  as  an 
adult  in  the  dog,  and  is  easily  overlooked  on  nc- 
connt  of  its  siie.  It  is  at  most  5  ram.  (J  inch)  long 
and  consists  of  a  scolex  and  three  or  four  pm- 
glottids.  The  scolei  beai-s  four  suckers  and  hooks 
on  the  rostellum.  Wlien  the  eggs  are  taken  into 
""  the  human  stomach,  as  may  easily  happen  by 
stroking  and  kissing  infected  dogs,  the  embryos 
are  set  free  anil  n-nnder  into  liver,  lungs,  brain, 
or  other  organs  and  produce  here  tumors  whicb, 
ci^Tt'}  '"  "'"  """^^  "'  "'^  liver,  may  weigh  ten  or  even 
eiuallr   niBtnre:  thirty  pounds.     This  eitraordinary  size  is  ej- 

,«rt  of  an  ecnlno-      ,    ,       ,   ,       ,.       -  ..  .     .         ,  ,,    ,, 

H  with  _two    brood  plained  by  the  formation  of  daughter  bladders 
"""~  (echinococcuB)  described  above.     Ecbinoocci  are 
mure  common  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  than  in  man. 

Common  T<enia  of  domestic  animals  are  in  the  horse  .^no;)A>cepAato 
pHoata  (4  to  80  inches),  A.per/oliata  (|  to  8  inches),  A.  mamiUana  (i  to 


Rl«lit 


iAfter_, 

a  part  of  an  echlno- 
coccuH  with  two  bi-  ' 
capHulea  and    their 
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2  JQches);  in  ruminants,  Moniezia  expanaa  (uBually  7  feet,  sometimes  80 
feft  or  more),  often  fatal,  M.  deiUiculaCa  (1  to  5  feel),  tlie  most  common 
tupevorm  of  cows;  in  dogs,  Tania  marginata  (cyslicercua  in  siieep  and 
sffirie),  T.  serrata  (cysticercus  in  rabbits;,  T.  eahinocoocus  (above),  T.  ece- 
nunit  (cysticercus  in  brain  of  sheep,  causing  tlie  <]isea8e  called  *  stag- 
gera"),  Dipylidium  cucumerina  (roost  common,  larva  in  the  dogloiise, 
Trkhodecten);  in  the  cat,  Tania  crassKoUis  (cysticercus  in  mice).  SsTeral 
»p*cie3  occur  in  domestic  biriia,  one  (Drepanidotariia  infundHmiifOTtnia), 
causing  epidemics  amoug  cliickens. 

Claas  IV.  Nemertini. 

Kost  Qcmerteans  are  of  appreciablo  size,  some  reaching  a  length 
of  a  yard  or  more  (Liiietis  longiaiimua  90  feet  t),  and  yet  they  are 
«o  contractile  that  a  specimen  of  our  Cerebralulus  lacteus,  which 
can  extend  itself  to  fifteen  feet,  can  retract  to  two.  N'emerteaas 
arc  rare  in  fresh  water  or  moist  earth,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the 
«ea,  where  they  burrow  through  the  mud  or  lie  rolled  up  beneath 
atones.  Many  are  noticeable  for  their  bright  colors.  Their  system- 
stirs  poeitioTi  is  a  problem.  Frequently  they  are  included  in  the 
Plathelminthes,  but  the  presence  of  an  anus,  of  distinct  vascular 
ETstcm,  and  the  higher  organization  in  other  respects  renders  snch 
a  position  doubtful. 

Like  some  flatworms  they  have  a  solid  parenchyma  bounded 
externally  by  a  ciliated  ectoderm  rich  iu  mucus  cells,  and  inside 
this  at  least  two  muscular  layers,  which,  when  but  two  are  pres- 
ent, are  an  outer  circular  and  an  inner  longitudinal  layer.  They 
differ   from   all   other    Plathelmlnthes    in    having    a    complete 


I^  KL-DlBgram  of  Nemerttuin  (orig.)-  I>,  brain  :  c,  olllated  pit ;  d.  doriwl  nerre 
trunk;  di,  doral  blood-veaaal ;  oc,  gaetrln.  ccecA;  <,  IntestiDe;  I,  lateral  nerve 
tranli;  Ic,  lalenil  blood-ve«sel;  )i,  proboacls  retracted;  fim.  proboBclfl  musclea; 
pn.  protoDephridlal  Inbe;  p'l,  Ita  opening  ;  pa,  cavity  of  proboscia  sheath. 

alimentary  tract,  beginning  with  a  ventral  anterior  mouth  and 
continuing  as  a  straight  tube,  with,  usually,  paired  diverticula,  to 
the  vent  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  (fig.  254). 

Especially  diagnostic  is  the  proboscis,  which  lies  dorsal  to  the 
alimentary  tract  and  usually  opens  separate  from  the  mouth.     The 
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probosciB  IB  a  muscular  tube  closed  at 
OHO  and  and  at  rest  is  infolded  like 
the  finger  of  a  glove  inside  a  closed  sac, 
the  proboscis  sheath,  which  extenda  far 
back  in  the  body.  Its  tip  is  bound  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  sheath  by  a 
retractor  muscle.  By  contraction  of 
the  sheath  the  proboscis  is  everted, 
while  it  may  be  retracted  again  by  the 
mnscle.  Nettle  cells  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  proboscis  wall,  while  in  some 
forms  (the  older  Enopla)  the  effective- 
DCES  of  the  organ  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  dart-like  stylet  at  the 
tip  (reserve  stylets  occnr  on  either  Bide, 
fig.  S55),  and  at  the  base  of  the  stylet 
is  the  opening  of  a  poison  sac. 

The  blood- vascular  system  consists 
of  a  pair  of  lateral  tubes  connected  by 
transverse  loops,  and  in  most  forms  a 
third  tube  is  present  lying  between  the 
intestine  and  tho  proboscis  sheath. 
The  excretory  system  consists  of  two 
tubes  lying  close  beside  the  lateral  blood- 


aTttratltminantmrwrmn.  (From  Hatsch«k,  after  M.&chultie  > 
immlaBUrei  co,  rerebrnl  gnntcl''!':  /■  cUUted  KrooveB:<.  dlnsth 
nr,  doraslblood-voBsel;  iirpli,  wator-vMCQl«r  tubes:  nl,  liters 
;  IT.  pr.iliOBCisporB;  r,  proboncls;  r,.  glandnlar  hinder  porlloi 
— . — . > — . 1-.  ^  -...i.-g;  «  openlnB  of  Bicretory  «ys 
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vessels  and  connecting  with  branches  terminating  in  flame  cells, 
while  they  open  separately  to  the  exterior  by  one  or  seyeral  open- 
ings. 

The  central  nervous  system  (in  some  forms  still  in  the  ectoderm) 
consists  of  a  sapraoesophageal  brain  of  a  paired  ganglia,  from  which 
nerves  ran  to  the  proboscis  and  two  lateral  cords  anited  on  the 
ventral  side  by  numeroas  transverse  commissures.  Connected 
with  the  brain,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  short  nerve,  are  the 
cerebral  organs  or  ciliated  grooves,  pits  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
head.  These,  formerly  regarded  as  respiratory,  are  now  considered 
sense  organs.  Tactile  organs  and  simple  eyes  are  widely  distrib- 
uted; otocysts  are  very  rare. 

As  a  rule  the  nemertines  are  dioecious,  the  gonads  forming  a  row 
of  lateral  sacs,  alternating  with  the  intestinal  blind  sacs  and  open- 
ing dorsally.  The  development  is  sometimes  direct,  but  usually 
a  metamorphosis  occurs  in  which  a  larva,  the  pilidium  (or  a 
reduced  form  of  it,  Desor's  larva),  appears.  The  pilidium  is  a 
gelatinous  helmet-shaped  larva  with  right  and  left  below  a  pair  of 
lappets  (fig.  256).  The  margins  of  lappets  and  helmet  are  ciliated, 
while  at  the  top  a  bundle  of  longer  cilia  project  from  a  thick- 
ened patch  of  ectoderm,  the  apical  plate,  which  apparently  func- 
tions as  a  central  nervous  organ.  Inside  is  the  simple  csecal  arch- 
enteron,  the  mouth  (blastopore)  opening  between  the  lappets. 
By  a  complicated  process  of  growth  and  infolding  this  mesenteron 
becomes  enclosed  in  its  own  skin,  produced  from  four  inpushings 
(^.<() ;  an  anus  is  formed,  and  at  the  time  of  metamorphosis  the 
worm  thus  produced  escapes  from  the  rest  of  the  pilidium,  which 
quickly  dies. 

Order  I.  Protonemertini. 

Nervous  system  outside  the  muscles;  no  stylets  in  the  proboscis;  mouth 
behind  braiu.     Carinella* 

Order  n.  Mesonemertiiil. 

Nervous  system  in  the  muscles;  mouth  behind  brain;  no  stylets. 
C^fialothrix,* 

Order  in.  Metanemertinl. 

Nervous  system  in  the  parenchyma  inside  the  muscles,  mouth  in 
front  of  brain;  proboscis  as  a  rule  with  stylets.  Oeonemertes*  and  some 
species  of  Tetrastemma^*  terrestrial.  Amphiporus*  (numerous  eyes), 
Nectonemertes*  Malaoobdellay*  leech-like  with  posterior  sucker,  parasitic 
in  lamellibranchs. 
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Orderly.  Heteronemertini. 

Body  wall  with  several  muscular  layers,  the  nervous  system  in  the 
muscles;  mouth  behind  brain;  proboscis  unarmed.  Lineus^*  Micrura  *Rnd 
Cerebratulus  *  (Meckelia)  o\\  our  coast,  with  cerebral  organs.    Eupolia. 

Summary  of  Important  Facts. 

1.  The  PLATHELMINTHES  are  bilateral  animals  of  flattened 
form  whose  nervous  system  consists  of  a  supraoBsophageal  ganglion 
and  lateral  nerve  trunks;  the  excretory  system  of  branched  water- 
vascular  tubes  (protonephridia). 

2.  The  TuRBELLARiA  are  the  most  primitive;  the  Trematoda 
and  Gestoda  have  descended  from  them. 

3.  The  Turbellaria  are  ciliated  externally.  They  have  no  amis 
and  no  circulatory  system.  The  digestive  tract  consists  of  ectoder- 
mal pharynx  and  entodermal  stomach,  the  latter  many-branched 
in  the  Polycladsy  with  three  main  branches  in  the  TricladSy  and 
rod-like  in  the  Rhabdoccsles. 

4.  Polyclads  and  Triclads  are  often  united  under  the  name 
Dendro€(Bla. 

5.  In  the  parasitic  Trematoda  the  cilU  are  entirely  lost  or 
confined  to  the  larval  stages.  Hooks  and  suckers  are  present  for 
attachment  to  the  host;  several  in  the  ectoparasitic  forms;  onlv 
one  or  two  suckers  in  the  internal  parasites. 

6.  In  the  Disiomiw  there  occur  heterogony  and  alternation  of 
hosts.  From  the  egg  arises  a  sporocyst,  always  parasitic  in  mol- 
luscs, from  the  parthenogenetic  eggs  of  which  develop  cercarije 
which  become  encysted  DistomisB  in  the  second  host,  sexual  Di- 
stomisB  in  the»third. 

7.  Best  known  of  the  Distoma  are  D,  hepaticum  and  />. 
lanceolaturn  (rare  in  man,  common  in  sheep)  and  D.  hcBmatobiutn 
in  the  portal  vein  of  man  in  warm  climates. 

8.  The  Cestoda  are  characterized  by  the  entire  absence  of  . 
digestive  tract,  and  usually  by  the  existence  of  scolex  and  pro-  I 
glottids. 

9.  The  scolex  is  the  organ  of  attachment,  and  as  such  is  pro- 
vided with  suckers  and  frequently  with  hooks.  It  also  produces 
the  proglottids  by  terminal  budding. 

10.  The  proglottids  contain  an  hermaphroditic  sexual  apparatus. 

11.  The  eggs  produce  a  six-hooked  embyro  which  must  pass 
into  an  intermediate  host.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  taking 
the  eggs  in  passively  with  the  food,  or  the  embryo  must  pass  into 
the  water,  where  it  infects  fishes. 
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12.  The  embryo,  iu  the  intermediate  hoat,  becomes  encysted 
and  cbangea  directly  to  a  scolex  (pleurocercoid)  or  into  a  bladder 
worm  (cysticercnE)  which  produces  internally  one  or  more  acolioes. 

13.  The  scolox  is  freed  from  ita  cyst  when  taken  along  with 
food  into  the  stomach  of  the  proper  host,  and  then  acquires  the 
capacity  of  development  into  a  tapeworm. 

14.  In  man  occur  as  cysticerci  Tania  echinococcns  (adult  in 
dog)  aud  T.  solium;  as  adults  TtBrtia  solium  (cysticercus  in  pigs), 
T.  saginata  (cyBticercns  in  cattle),  and  Bothriocephalus  latus 
(pleurocercoid  in  fish). 

15.  The  Neuertiki  are  distinguished  by  a  complete  alimentary 
canal  with  anns,  and  a  proboscis  dorsal  to  the  digestive  tract. 


PHYLUM  V.  HOTIFERA  (ROTATORIA). 

The  aqnatic  wheel  animalcules,  or  Rotatoria,  are  among  the 
Emalleat  Mctazoa,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  tho  Infusoria, 
which  they  resemble  in  habits,  only  by  the  microscope.  The  body 
is  divisible  into  three  regions,  head,  trunk,  and  tail.  The  trunk 
is  covered   by  a  tongh  cuticle  into  which  head  and  tail  can  be 


Fio.^T.— Diagram  of  rotifer  (After  EtelaB^et  Herouard  )  h,  bnJn;  fe,  flame  cell; 
HI,  sastric  gland;  f.  InteBtlaei  m.  maetax:  iiv,  ovary;  pu,  pedal  Blaod;  pv,  pulsat- 
ing vesicle  of  excretory  Bystem;  s,  stomach. 

retracted.  The  tail  or  '  foot '  ia  often  composed  of  rings  which  can 
be  telescoped  into  each  other  and  which  by  their  superficial  resem- 
blance to  segmentation  formerly  led  to  tho  asaociation  of  the  roti- 
fers with  the  Arthropoda,  The  last  tail  ring  often  bears  a  pair  of 
pincer-like  stylets  which  together  with  adhesive  glands  enable  the 
animal  to  adhere  to  objects.  The  head  has  the  most  delicate 
cnticle  and  is  expanded  in  front  to  a  trochal  disc,  an  apparatua  of 
varying  appearance,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  cilia  of  use  in 
swimming  and  also  In  directing  food  to  the  ventral  mouth.     The 
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alimentary  canal  COD siets  oC  iBSophagnB,  maatax  (chewing  stamacli), 
glandular  stomach,  and  intestine;  alt  except  the  mostux  cilatcd. 
The  mastax  bears  two  chitinous  jaws  (trophi),  which  in  life  are  in 
constant  motion  and  comminute  the  food.  The  cerebral  ^nglion 
lies  above  the  cesophagus,  with  which  simple  ejes  and  peculiar  sense 
organs,  the  cervical  tentacles,  are  frequently  connected.  The 
usually  single  ovary  and  the  paired  protonephridia  empty  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  thug  becomes  cloacul 
in  character.  For  a  long  time  males  were  unknown  until  Dal- 
rymple  discovered  that  these  are  much  rarer  and  smaller  'dwarf 


Via.  Wi—ltTacMiinv»nTCtaUtrii.  .:«,reinKle  with  tour  ens  Id  various  stJwm:B:  male: 
C,  'flame'  from  prnlonephrldia,  Kreatly  enlarEed;  a,  urinary  bladder:  e,  cloacal 
openlno':   d,  sastric    glande;   g,  RanElton,  wftb  eye;  A.  testla:  k,  maatai:    n, 

males,' and  that  they  have  a  much  simpler  structure  {fig.  258,  L). 
Usually  the  alimentary  tract  is  reduced  to  a  solid  cord  in  which  the 
testes  are  imbedded. 

The  Rotifers  have  two  kinds  of  eggs,  large  winter  eggs  enclosed 
in  a  thick  shell  and  smaller  thin-shelled  summer  eggs.  The  latter 
develop  parthenogeuetlcally  and  by  their  numbers  and  rapid 
growth  subserve  the  distribution  of  the  species.  The  winter  eggs 
require  fertilization,  and  have  a  long  resting  period,  thus  serving 
to  tide  over  periods  of  cold  or  drought.  The  adult  animals  can 
withstand  a  certain  amount  of  desiccation;  and  they  are  often 
found  in  damp  moss  or  in  cave  troughs  in  a  sort  of  sleep  fmm 
whith  they  are  awakened  by  water. 
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In  slnicture  the  Kotiflers  nre  mnch  like  the  trocbopbore  type  of 
embryo  of  annelids  nnd  molluscs  to  be  described  later.  Tbey  most  hence 
be  regarded  ns  extremely  primitive  forma,  connected  at  once  witb  the 
ancestors  of  these  groups,  and,  as  shown  by  nerrous  system  and  excre- 
tory organs,  with  the  flatworms  as  well.  Most  species  are  cosmopolitaa 
and  inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  Many  species  in  America.  Near  the 
Itotifera  may  be  placed  the  fresh-water  GASTROTBICHA  {Ichthydium, 
Chatonolm)  and  the  marine  ECH1N0DER1D.£,  forma  which  are  little 
linden' ood. 


PHYLUM  VI.  CfELHELMINTHES. 

The  Ctelhelminthes  are  distingaished  from  all  the  forms  which 
have  gone  before  hy  the  presence  of  a  body  canity,  aeparoting  the 
outer  body  wall  from  the  intestine.  This  cavity  is  the  ccslom,  bnt . 
wbether  jt  be  homologous  in  different  groape,  e.g.  nematodes  and 
annelids,  is  not  settled.     The  body  mnscleB  are  developed  from  the 


ot  AKarlK  lumhrioifda  thmuBh  the  pharrngekl  butb;  besii 

/  Wftll  more  r-' -  —'-'--  -"  -• '  "--  ■  >■  •- -■ 

lOHRltudiual  muBcIs:  n,  n 


bit  at  the  bodr  imll  more  enlarsed.   <,  ontlcle;  d.  iona.\  line ;  h, 
, .^.. .,.._. ._ .  _   . —  .. 1 1|.  p_  muscle  cell; 


outer  (parietal)  epithelial  wall  of  the  (Xslom  and  hence  are  'epi- 
thelial muscle  cells'  (figs.  259,  260).  The  excretory  organs  con- 
nect the  body  cavity  with  the  outer  world  and  hence  are  nephridia 
(earlier  called  segmental  organs,  cf.  fig.  69).  Internally  they  begin 
with  a  ciliated  funnel,  the  nephrostome,  and  contiane  us  long  coiled 
tubes  expanding  jnst  before  the  outer  end  to  a  kind  of  bladder. 
The  sexual  apparatus  is  simple.     The  gonads  (fig.   260,  o)  are 
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specialized  parts  of  the  ccelomic  epithelium  and  their  prodocts  are 
nsually  carried  to  the  exterior  by  the  nephridia  (more  rarely  by 
special  ducts),  so  that  here,  as  in  vertebrates,  we  can  speak  of  a 
urogenital  system.     A  closed  blood  system  is  now  present,   nov 


Fio.  am.— Tranirerse  section  of  SngUta  titpunrtoCa  ftiid  a  bit  of  the  body  «>II  more 
enlarged.  (After  O  HertwiK.)  c,  cailom:  dd,  entoderm:  tV.  aplanchnio  meso- 
thelium:  I,  epidermlsi  rni  wiinatlc  mesademi  (miiBoles  and  eplthelinnii;  o,  avarj-. 

absent.     Little  in  general  can  be  said  of  the  nervous  systt-m ; 
details  will  be  giren  in  connexion  with  the  separate  closseB. 


Class  I.  Cheetognathl. 

These  marine  forms,  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, are  well  ailapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  ccelomute 
worms.  They  live  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  preying  on  other  ani- 
mals, and  from  their  shapes  and  rapid  motions  deserve  the  name 
Sagilta — arrow — given  some  forms.  The  anima1«  swim  by  means 
of  horizontal  fine,  one  surrounding  the  tail  and  one  or  two  pairs 
on  the  sides  of  the  trunk  (fig.  2C1).  On  either  side  of  the  mouth 
is  a  lobe  bearing  strong  bristles  used  in  seizing  prey  (Chieto- 
gnathi,  bristle-jaw).  Internally  the  body  is  divided  into  three 
segments,  head,  trunk,  and  tail,  by  transverse  septa  which  divide 
the  ccelom  into  corresponding  parts.  Each  segment  of  the  q<b- 
lorn  again  is  divided  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a  mesenterv 
(fig.  260),  supporting  the  straight  intestine,  running  lengthwise 
through  it.  The  intestine  terminates  at  the  anus  at  the  end  of  the 
trunk  segment. 

The  nervous  system  is  entirely  ectodermal.     In  the  head  is  a 
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pair  of  foeed  cerebral  ganglia  (fig.  262),  in  the  trunk  segment  a 
large  ventral  ganglion,  and  tbese  are  connected 
by  long  cesophageal  commiBHares.  Of  interest, 
because  characteristic  of  nematodes  and  many 
annelids,  are  the  relations  of  the  musculature, 
vhicli  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres  alone. 
The  body  cavity  is  lined  with  epithelium  (fig. 
260),  vhich,  so  far  as  it  abuts  against  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  is  called  splanchnic  (or  visceral) 
rocBoderm;  that  on  the  side  of  the  cfelom  to- 
wards the  ectoilerm  is  the  somatic  mesoderm. 
The  muscles  arise  from  the  latter  layer  and  are 
divided  into  four  fields,  right  and  left  dorsal, 
right  and  left  ventral.  The  sex  cells  also  arise 
from  the  epithelium  of  the  ctBlom,  the  eggs 
in  the  trunk  segment,  the  sperm  in  the  taiL 
The  eggs  are  carried  to  the  exterior  by  special 
ducts.  The  sperm-forming  cells  early  lose 
their  connexion  with  the  epithelium,  fall  into 
the  ccelom,  where  they  develop  the  spermato- 
zoa. These  are  carried  out  by  canals  which  , 
by  their  relations  to  the  ccelom  recall  the  ne- 
phridia  of  the  annelids. 


Fio.  an.  Fio.  Bffi. 

Fio.  Ml.— sagtf ru  hriaplrm,  ventral  view.  (After  O.  Hertwlg.)  n,  BnOB:  hp.  ventrel 
(taiiKHon;  d,  lnt«»tlne;  //,  fln;  ho,  testea:  m,  month;  iw,  oTary;  out,  oTiauct:  el; 
■emlnsl  venlcle;  k,  oeajphagaal  commlsBure;  ijl,  tall  Qd;  >^  sperm;  icv,  temale 

Flo."iffi-He«d  of  Sniftd.i  Wnunc(a*o,  dorsal  view,  (Aftsr  O.  HertwlB.)  mi,  nerve 
to  'IK,  eye:  a.  brain;  gh,  bruitleej  ni.  nerves  to  lo,  olfactAry  organs;  k, {esophageal 

Tlie  development  of  Sagitta  ia  signiflcntit  from  two  points  of  view. 
The  nrclieiiterou  (fig.  108)  is  divided  by  Intern!  folds  into  nn  unpnired 
middle  portion  and  two  pttired  laternl  clmmbera  ;  the  first  is  the  defini- 
tive digestive  tract,  the  latter  the  anlHgeii  of  the  ccelomic  diverticula. 
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In  other  words  the  coelom  is  nn  outgrowth  from  the  archenteron,  i.e.  is  an 
enterocoBle.  Second  :  The  gonads  are  derived  from  a  pair  of  cells  in  the 
primitive  entoderm,  which  later  are  carried  into  the  ooelomic  walls.  Hence 
each  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  cells,  the  anterior  developing 
into  the  ovary,  the  posterior  into  testes.  Hence  here  the  male  and  female 
sex  cells  are  beyond  doubt  descendants  of  a  common  mother  cell. 

The  few  species  of  Chastognathi  are  arranged  in  two  or  three  genera, 
of  which  SagUtay  represented  on  our  coasts  by  S.  eleganSy*  is  best  known. 
SpadeUa. 

Class  II.  Nemathelminthes. 

Like  the  flafcworms,  the  roundworms  are  characterized  by  their 

shape,  fchey  being  thread-like  or  cylindrical  animals  whose  form  is 

the  result  of  the  existence  of  a  body  cavity  in  which  the  viscera  are 

BO  loosely  held  that  on  cutting  through  the  muscular  body  wall 

they  will  fall  out  (fig.  259).     Since  the  Nemathelminthes  share  this 

coelom  with  most  annelids^  the  distinction  between  the  tw^irests 

largely  upon  negative  characters^  the  roundworms  lacking  the 

segmentation  of  the  body  cavity  and  the  corresponding  ringing  or 

annulation  of  the  body  wall.     To  the  Nemathelminthes  belong 

three  orders,  much  alike  in  habits  and  appearance  but  differing 

considerably  in  structure.     Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 

nematodes. 

Order  I.  Nematoda. 

The  nematoda  contain  numerous  .species  of  thread-shaped 
worms  varying  from  0.001  to  1.0  metre  in  length,  many  of 
which,  through  their  wide  distribution  as  parasites  in  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  possess  special  interest.  The  outer  surface  is 
covered  by  a  tough  cuticle  secreted  by  the  underlying  hypodermis 
(fig.  259),  a  layer  corresponding  to  epithelium  and  cutis,  which  in 
cross-section  shows,  median  and  lateral,  four  thickenings,  the 
dorsal,  ventral,  and  lateral  lines.  In  the  lateral  lines  run  the  excre- 
tory vessels,  two  longitudinal  canals  which  are  united  near  the  head 
by  a  transverse  vessel  opening  on  the  ventral  surface  by  an  unpaired 
porus  excretorius  to  the  exterior.  They  are  related  to  the  coelom 
by  two  giant  cells  on  either  side  which  send  processes  into  the 
body  cavity.  These  lateral  and  median  lines  divide  the  muscles 
(here  only  longitudinal)  into  four  fields,  as  in  ChsBtognaths.  These 
muscles  are  parts  of  the  somatic  epithelium,  a  layer  of  vesicular 
cells  which  by  their  size  (fig.  259)  so  encroach  upon  the  coelom 
that  scarce  space  is  left  for  the  alimentary  canal  and  reproductive 
organs.     A  splanchnic  mesoderm  is  lacking. 

The  alimentary  canal  begins  with  a  terminal  mouth  and  ends 
with  the  anus,  which  is  ventral  and  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  body. 
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The  month  connects  Tith  the  mnacnlar  cesophaguB,  which,  for 
sucking  purposes,  is  expnnded  posteriorly  to  a  pharyngeal  bulb  and 
is  lined  throughout  with  a  cuticle.  From  this  point  to  the  anns 
the  stomach-intestine  ia  usually  uniform  (fig.  263).  The  oesophagus 
ia  snrronnded  by  a  nervous  ring  which  sends  forward  and  back  a 


Fio.  va.  FiO.  tM. 

Fio.  ana.— Stmctare  of  younft  fnmale  AtcarU  Oxtsod  on  ■  drawing  by  Leucltftrt)- 

d.  fnt«stlne;  »,  ovuy;  *,  lattral  line:  «,  vcntFBl  Itbe:  vo,  vagina. 
Fin.  SU.— Dlacnim  of  nervous  syBtom  ot  a  nematode.    (After  Botsolill.}    c,  commla- 

Rnrea:  d,  dorsal  nerve;  i,  InfraoMophagaal,  i.  mpratesophaite&l  part  of  nerve 

large  number  of  nerres,  those  in  the  mid-dorsal  and  ventral  lines 
being  strongest.  At  points  on  these  nerves  are  collections  of 
ganglion  cells,  Bat  a  formation  of  ganglia,  as  in  the  annelids,  does 
not  occur  (flg.  864). 

The  sexual  organs  of  these  rarely  hermaphroditic  forms  are 
very  simple.  Males  and  females  are  easily  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  copulatory  organs,  but  by  the  openings  of  the  genital  ducts. 
These,  in  the  male  (fig.  265),  are  in  the  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  hence  is  a  cloaca.  In  the  female  (fig.  363)  there  is  a 
special  genital  opening  on  ttie  ventral  surface  between  mouth  and 
anns,  the  position  varying  with  the  species.     In  general  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  reproductiye  organs  is  alike  in  both  sexes.  In  both, 
on  account  of  the  great  fertility^  these'  are  long  tubes  coiled  for- 
ward and  back  and  ending  in  fine  threads  which  produce  eggs  or 
sperm  (ovaries,  testes),  while  the  rest  senres  as  seminal  yesicle,  or 
receptaculum  semiuis,  and  ducts.  In  the  male  the  genital  tube  is 
always  single;  in  the  female  it  is  usually  double,  the  right  and 
left  halves  uniting  a  little  before  the  external  opening  (fig.  263, 
va).  Most  common  of  copulatory  organs  in  the  male  are  spicula, 
bent  spines,  which  lie  in  a  sheath  behind  the  vent  and  can  be 
protruded  through  the  cloacal  opening,  appropriate  muscles  caus- 
ing them  to  retract.  Besides  there  may  be  valves  to  right  and  left 
to  clasp  the  male,  or,  as  in  Trichina^  the  whole  cloaca  is  pro- 
trusible. 

Since  there  is  copulation,  the  eggs  are  fertilized  in  the  uterus, 
after  which  they  are  either  laid  or  retained  for  more  or  less  of  their 
development,  many,  like  Trichina^  being  viviparous.  The  post- 
embryonic  development  depends  largely  upon  the  mode  of  life. 
Free-living  species  grow  by  repeated  molt^  without  much  change 
of  form.  In  many  AnguillulidsB,  which  show  how  free  life  can  be 
transformed  into  parasitic,  there  is  an  alternation  of  generations 
(hefcerogony)  from  an  hermaphroditic  entoparasitic  to  a  free 
dioecious  generation.  The  occasional  suppression  of  the  free  gen- 
eration which  occurs  in  many  Anguillulids  leads  to  the  Strongylidse, 
where  the  offspring  of  the  parasitic  generation  can  live  free  for  a 
time  (rhubditis  larvae),  but  must  return  to  parasitism  to  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  and  become  sexually  mature.  The  free  life  is 
shortened  again  in  the  AscaridsB,  where  the  eggs  must  pass  to  the 
exterior  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but  the  embryos  only  escape 
when  the  eggs  are  taken  into  another  host.  Lastly,  there  are 
species  like  Trichina  where  the  free  life  is  entirely  suppressed  and 
transportation  from  host  to  host  takes  place  in  the  encysted  con- 
dition passively  by  food. 

Family  1.  ANGUiLLULiDiE ;  small  thread-like  nematodes  with  double 
pharyngeal  swelling  which  live  in  mud,  organic  fluids  or  plants,  rarely  in. 
animals ;  male  with  two  spicula.  Anguillula  acetiy  vinegar  eel,  2  mm. 
long,  in  vinegar  and  stale  paste.  Bhabditis  {Rhabdonema)  nigrovenosa, 
not  1  mm.  long,  lives  in  mud  and  stands  in  heterogony  with  a  second 
form  which  lives  in  the  lung  of  frogs.  Strongyloides  intestinalis  of  the 
tropics,  but  which  has  recently  appeared  in  southern  Europe,  has  a  some- 
what similar  history,  the  adult  stage  being  reached  in  the  human  intes- 
tine. Here  also  belong  numerous  plant  parasites  of  which  Tylenchtts 
tritici  and  Heterodera  schacJUi  demand  notice,  the  first  doing  great  dam- 
age to  wheat,  the  second  to  turnips  in  Europe.  TyUnditis  devastatrix 
attacks  rye  and  hyacinths. 
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Famil;  2.  Ascarid^.  Honth  surrounded  b;  three  lips,  one  dnninl, 
two  ventral ;  ranles  with  two  spicules.  Besides  numerous  species  in  lower 
vertebrates  two  of  the  most  common  parasites  of  man,  the  human  round- 
worm and  the  pinworm,  belong  here.     Tlie  former,  Asearis htmbjicoides,* 


inhabits  the  small  intestine,  often  in  enormous  numbers.  The  females 
average  about  5-6  inches,  the  males  4  inches,  in  length.  The  ani- 
mals are  enormously  prolific,  a  female  containing  about  SO,D00,OOD  eggs. 
The  eggs  (fig.  S46,  a)  are  eiisily  recognized.  Shortly  after  fertilization 
the  eggs  pHAS  out  of  Iho  intestine  with  the  feecea,  but  develop  without 
intermediate  host  if  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  when  the  embryo 
has  developed,  they  are  taken  into  the  human  intestine.  The  development 
of  the  pinworm,  OxytirU  vermiciilarU*  is  somewhat  similar  except  that 
the  embryoe  are  developed  in  the  egg  at  the  time  ot  oviposition,  and  hence 
after  a  shorter  stay  outside  the  body  are  capable  of  infection.  The  white 
worm,  not  half  an  inch  long,  lives  in  the  rectum,  especially  of  children, 
and  in  crawling  outside  the  anus  causes  intolerable  itching.  Aacaria 
mystax  *  occnrs  in  dogs  and  cnis  (occasionally  in  man).  A.  megalo- 
cephala  *  (a  favorite  animal  for  cylological  researches)  and  Oxyuris  equi  in 
the  horse.  These  do  little  barm.  On  the  other  hand  Hetertdeii  maculosa 
often  destroys  whole  flocks  of  pigeons. 

Family  S.  Sthohgylid^    These  are  readily  recognized  by  the  bursa 
of  the  male,  a  broadening  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  by  two  ring-like 


>i,  ontor  ventral  teeth :  c.^Mwl  tooth  ot  m,  motith  capsule  ;  d,  atylot  i  e,  ventral 
ridge  :  ot,  cesopboKUS. 

processes,  which  ccnilains  two  spicnia.  Frequent  but  not  constant  is  a 
widened  capeule  surrounded  by  papillte  at  the  mouth.  A  number  of 
species  of  S(r(mfl^iu«  occur  in  domestic  animals.    Syngamtis    tradiea- 
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lit,*  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  m&le  and  female 
al\THyB  in  paire,  cause  the  disease  known  as  'gapes 'in  fowl.  Ankylo- 
gtomum  {Dochmitia)  duodenal^ (Rg.  266),  about  two  fiflbs  of  an  iiichiu 
length,  lives  in  the  smalt  inlestitie  of  man,  causing  severe  loss  of  blood 
and  the  disease  known  as  Egyptian  chlorosis.  The  eggs  develop  In  mud 
and  moist  earth,  and  hence  people  who  drink  muddy  water  (Fellahin  of 
Egypt)  or  work  much  with  clay  (potters  and  brick-makers)  are  especially 
subject  to  infection.  It  was  first  known  in  Egypt,  caused  considerAble 
trouble  during  the  building  of  the  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  in  Switzerland, 
and  now  is  common  in  Germany.  Recently  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
Ankyloatoma  larvae  obtain  entranco  to 
man  through  the  skin,  aa  in  bathing, 
etc. 

Family  4.  Trichotrachelid£.  These 
owe  their  common  name  of  '  hair  necks ' 
to  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the  body 
which  contains  the  pharynx  is  hair-like 
and  elongate,  while  the  pharynx  itaelf 
traverses  a  peculiar  cord  of  cells.  Long- 
est known  of  Ihe  family  is  TV^cAocepAaJti* 
dispar*  of  man  (fig.  267),  about  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which 
lives  with  its  neck  burrowed  like  a  cork- 
screw in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  near  the 
cEBcum.  Since  it  does  not  move,  it  cAuses 
little  injury.  Its  presence  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  oval  brown  double- shelled 
eggs  (fig.  246,  d)  in  the  fteces. 

A  second  species,  Tridiina  tpiralis  • 

(figs.  268,  2SS),  is  much  smaller,  but  much 

more  dangerous.     Two  stages  are  to  be 

distinguished,  the  encysted  muscle  TW- 

china  and  the  sexually  mature  intestinal 

TricJiina.     The  first  was  discovered  in  a 

human  body  in  1835;  the  latter  was  not 

known  until  much  Inter,  its  history  being 

worked  out  by  Leuckart,  Virchow,  and 

Zenker.     In  the  encysted  stage  it  oocncs 

Fia.  iee.  Fia.  £68.        in  the  muscles  of  pigs,  rats,  mice,  man, 

'^"wmr«nSlS?^n"l'!Xidld'''S  ™bbit3,  guinea  pigs,  dogs,  etc.  (never  in 

InteBdnftl  wall.    (From   Leuct.  birds),  enclosed  in  an  oval  capsule  about 

Fio.  not.  —  TiMiinix  ipiraiir,    male.  0.4  to  0.6  mm.  long  and  heiice  recc^iiJE- 

iw™  H^tBcliei)    •'.  olow;  '.  able  by  a  practised  observer  with  the 

FiQ.  Me.-jr:.-tAinninmuBcl8.  (From  naked  eye.     They  are  more  easily  seen 

when    they  are  partially  calcified  and 

have  a  %rhilish  color.     Certainty  in  their  recognition  demandsa  lowpower 

of  the  microscope.    In  the  capsule  is  coiled  up  the  worm,  about  1  mm. 

long,  which  is  not  yet  sexually  mature,  although  furnished  with  the 
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kolagen  of  sexual  orgnns.  To  nttain  this  it  lODat  be  transported  into  tlie 
intestine  of  another  hoEi.  "'hen,  for  instance,  man  eats  trlcbinosed  pork 
the  worms  are  freed  from  ibe  muscle  and  capsules  by  the  digestive 
fluids  and,  entering  the  small  intestJDe,  become  sexually  mature  in  a  few 
days.  The  female  (S-1  mm.  long,  the  male  l.S  mm.)  penetrates  into  the 
SDperflcial  layer  of  the  iutestinal  villi  and  in  course  of  a  month  gives  birlh 
lo  1500  (some  say  10,000)  living  young,  after  which  she  dies.  The  young, 
on  the  other  hand,  penetratu  the  lymph  vessels,  and  by  way  of  the 
llioracic  duct  are  carried  into  the  blood- vessels,  and  wander  from  the 
capillariea  into  the  muscles,  especially  those  which  are  much  worked,  like 
the  diaphragm,  eye  muscles,  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  which  conse- 
quently linve  a  rich  blood  snpply.  They  enter  the  sarcolemma  of  the 
muscle,  destroy  the  muscle  substance,  and  finally  become  enclosed  by  a 
capsule  secreted  by  the  host.  The  wnndering  takes  place  about  the  second 
or  third  week  afler  infection,  the  eneystment  in  about  three  months.  A 
slight  iofection  causes  disagreeable  symptoms  ;  but  where  Inrge  numbers 
obtain  entrance  the  cases  arc  frequently  fntal.  The  worst  epidemic  known 
was  in  Emmersleben,  Saxony,  in  1884,  where  C7  died  in  four  weeks  from 
infectiou  from  one  pig. 


sUmtiDtu'r  canal ;  II 

Family  5.  Filariid^.  These  are  extremely  elongate,  hair-like  worms. 
Their  best-known  representative  is  Dracunculus  medinenais,  the  guinea 
worm  (the  female  about  a  yard  long,  and  about  as  large  as  stout  packing 
twine),  which  produces  a  sickness  known  to  the  Greeks  as  dracontia^is.  It 
forms  abscesses  beneath  tho  skin  in  which  the  worm  is  coiled  up.  The  em- 
bryos break  through  the  wall  of  the  mother  and  must  enter  the  water  and 
penetrate  a  small  crustacean,  Cydops.  It  ia  apparently  introduced  into 
the  human  system  by  swallowing  the  orustaoeii  with  drinking  water.  The 
worm  has  recently  been  found  in  the  tropics  of  America. 

A  second  species  is  Filaria  sanguinis  hominia,  the  adults  of  which— 
8  to  6  inches  long— live  in  the  lyraphntic  glands  of  man,  while  the  yonng 
escape  into  the  blood,  often  in  immense  numbers.    They  often  esojipe 
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through  the  kidneys,  where  they  produce  serious  diBtnrbRUce  (albumin  una, 
hssmaturia).  There  is  possibly  n  connexion  between  them  and  cleph'Atitt- 
nsis.  The  intermediate  host  is  apparently  the  mosquito.  As  yet  they  nre 
kDown  only  in  tho  tropics.  Otiier  species  occur  in  man  and  other  animals. 
Family  S.  UERHirmD^.  Elongate  nematodes  with  six  oral  papiMte. 
They  live  in  the  body  cavity  of  insects  and  puss  into  damp  earth,  where  they 
become  sexually  mature.  They  share  with  tho  Oordiacea  the  common 
name  '  hairworms,'    Mermis.* 

Order  II.  GordiacM. 
The  bainrorma  resemble  the  nematodes  In  general  appearance,  but 
differ  greatly  in  structure.  The  body  cavity 
has  both  splanclinio  and  somatic  epithelium ; 
the  intestine  is  supported  by  mesenteries;  there 
is  an  oesophageal  nerve  ring  and  unpaired  ven- 
tral nerve  cord,  and  the  female  getiilnlia  enter 
the  cloaca.  The  adults  live  in  water,  where 
tbey  lay  their  eggs;  the  larvra  lire  in  insects, 
there  being  in  some  cases  at  least  an  alterna- 
tion of  hosts.  These  (and  the  Mermtthidie)  are 
popularly  believed  to  be  liorse  hairs  changed 
into  worms.     Gordius,*  Cliordodes.* 

Near  the  Oordincea  must  bo  mentioned  tho 
marine  JVectonemo,*  the  young  stages  of  which 
are  apparently  passed  in  the  mosquito. 
Order  HI.  Acantlioc«pbala. 
The  species  of  spine-headed  worms  live  in  ilie 
atimenlary  caiial  of  vertcbr.ites.     In  appearance 
they  resemble  theAscnri<Iee(p.  301),  but  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  proboscis,  wliich  may  be  re- 
tracted by  muscles  and  eiserted  by  contraction  of 
the  muscular  body  wall.    This  proboscis  bores  into 
tho  intestinal  wall  and  is  held  in  place  by  numer- 
ous retrorse  hooks  (Bg.  S71}.    In  internal  anatomy 
the  entire  at>sence  of  an  alimentary  canal  marks 
them  ofl  from  Nematodes  and  Oordiacea,  as  also  Hie 
peculiar  structure  of  the  if  productive  organs  and 
a  closed  vasculiir  sj'stem  in  the  body  wall  which 
extends  into  two  sacs,  the  lemnisci,  lying  beside 
the  proboscis  sheath.     The  unpaired  ganglion  lies 
on  the  prol>oscis  sheath  between  the  lemnisci.  An 
Fio.  ni.— Male  KCAfnorAim-  intermediate  host  occurs  in  development,  the  larva 
h"^   heST'b""'  nia^uc'  liviiig  in  an  arthropod.     Thus  the  larva  of  Bdtin- 
d'.    uemlnal 'vesicle;  <li\  orliyitchua   {Qigantorhychus)  gigas*  of    the  pig 
SlS?i%^'S2men"i  m'^,  I'ves  in  tiie  larva  of  the  '  Tune  bug'  {3feMontl,a), 
ratrfcotorB   of    proboncfs  that  of  E.proteus  of  Eui-opean  fresh-water  fishes 
and  Ita  sheath ;  p.  penis ;                         "^          „  .^i... 
r,  prnboBcta:  >>.  prnt>D«c<B  lu   Crustacea.      One    species,  S.   nomtiits,  is  ex- 
sheath;    t,   tCBtCB!   vd,  VBB  , ,„ .  , 

dsferena.  tromely  rare  in  man. 


in.  ANNELIDA.  SOS 

Clusm.  Annelida. 
The  eegmentation  of  the  body,  which  was  shown  in  a  slight  de- 
gree in  the  Cluetognathi,  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the 


Fio,  272.— Dlasmm  of  Bnnelld  (K>m[t«H  (orlg.)-  ai",  aclcalu- manlea;  c,  ccbIoth :  cm, 
cirrnUir  mniicleB  ;  cu,  olrcnlar  blood-TeuelH ;  d,  doreal  blood-Teswl :  i.  lnt«atlne  ; 
tni^  lotiKltadltial  mnaclen;  m,  mesentery  :  n.  nerve  cord;  nn.  nepbrldlnm;  nc.  nv. 
nenro.  and  Dotopodia,  tonnlng  panipodlam ;  >,  septam;  *i,  Bomiloplenro;  jp, 
splanchDopleore ;  i.  typfalotols. 

Annelids,  where  it  appears  both  in  the  outer  ringing  of  the  body 

and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  most  important  systems  of  organs — 

metamerio  arrangement  of  excretory  organs,  nervous  system,blood- 


Fio.  ?7a,— Trocbophoro  (Lovsn's  Urva)  of  PotvaordiuM.  (rrom  HaUchek.)  A.  kniu; 
dLlt,  dorsal  mnsclea:  ED,  bind  gat:  J,  Btomacb;  J^  intestine;  MUr,  mesodermal 
bund:  n,  oervea:  JVipA,  protoneporldla;  O.  moalb;  Or,  (BBophaiius:  oeLUlcesopba- 
tceal  mascle:  VP.  apical  plate;  cLJtf.  ventral  mnscle:  uLff.latxral  nerve;  trjcr.tokr, 
pre- and  post-oral  zones  of  ollla;  WH,  apical  cltla;  idi.  adoral  cilia. 

vessels — internal  segmentation.  To  this  is  added  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  nnmber  of  body  segments  (somites,  metameres),  which 
can  far  exceed  a  hundred.     We  can  thus  define  the  Annelids  aa 
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worms  with  ccBlom  and  with  external  and  internal  segmentation. 
In  the  development  there  frequently  occurs  a  type  of  larva,  the 
trochophore,  which  must  be  referred  to  here,  since  it  is  of  great 
morphological  significance,  resembling  in  structure  the  rotifers 
and  recalUng  the  larva  of  the  molluscs  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of 
the  echinoderms.  It  is  (fig.  273)  a  gelatinous  body  traversed  by  an 
alimentary  canal  with  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-gut  regions.  At  first 
it  is  everywhere  ciliated,  but  with  advance  of  development  tlu^ 
cilia  become  restricted  to  certain  thickened  tracts  of  epithelium, 
the  ciliated  bands.  One  of  these,  the  preoral  band,  is  especially 
constant.  It  runs  circularly  ( Wkr)  around  the  body,  surrounding 
a  circular  prestomial  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  anlage  of 
the  cerebral  ganglia,  a  thickened  patch  (apical  plate)  of  ectoderm, 
often  bearing  a  tuft  of  cilia.  Other  ciliated  bands  (post-oral, 
perianal)  often  occur.  Of  internal  organs,  besides  numerous 
muscle  fibres,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  excretory  organs,  true 
protonephridia,  which  open  to  the  exterior  either  side  below.  The 
trochophore  in  some  respects  resembles  the  larvse  of  some  Turbel- 
laria(fig.  231)  and  Kemertines  (fig.  256),  showing  that  the  annelids 
are  related  to  these  groups. 

The  above  account  applies  most  closely  to  the  Chsetopoda  and 
the  closely  related  Archianellida.  In  other  forms  one  or  more 
features  may  be  lacking — in  the  Gephyrasa  segmentation  of  the 
body;  in  the  Hirudinei  most  of  the  coelom  and  the  trochophore. 
Yet  these  are  so  closely  related  that  they  must  be  included  under 

the  common  head;  the  missing 
characters  have  been  lost  during 
evolution. 


Siih  Class  I,   Chmtopoda. 

These,  like  the  Nematoda,  are 
cylindrical  worms,  but  are  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  segmenta- 
tion. Deep  circular  constrictions 
(fig.  274)  bound  the  somites  ex- 
ternally. Internally  the  coplom 
is  divided  by  the  septa — delicate 
double  membranes  which  extend 
^k^^^^SSt:S!^J^\^J v%    from  the  ectoderm  to  the  alimen- 

mo«th"°.Sii  proStomiSTiR*  ^^    twy  canal— into  as  many  cham- 
sezoai  opening;  88-87,  outeiinm.  ^ers  as  there  are  metamere8.  while 

s   longitudinal  mesentery,   also  double,  separates  the  uwlomic 
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pouches  of  the  right  side  from  those  of  the  left  (figs.  375  and 
2t2).  The  alimeutary  canal  also  shows  distiactions;  for  while  it 
differs  greatly  in  the  various  species,  it  has  constantly  a  terminal 
amis,  while  the  montli  is  ventral  and  la  overhung  by  the  preoral 
segment,  the  proetominm. 

Nervous  system,  blood -vesselB,  and  excretory  organs  are  influ- 
enced by  the  segmentation.  The  nervous  system  is  built  on  the 
ladder  plan.  It  begins  with  a  supracBsophageal  ganglion  ( '  braio  ') 
lying  in  the  prostomium,  from  whit^h  the  oesophageal  commissures 
pass  nronnd  the  cesophagns  to  form  the  ventral  chain,  which  con- 
sists of  as  many  pairs  of  ganglia,  united  by  longitudinal  commis- 


.  j;  commlseure  wtth 

-,. .,.  .  antral  Wood-veatwl;  ra,  mnaonlar 

>,  Kh,  doreal  ttnd  ventral  chteUe;  d,  septa;  K  proatomlum:  o. 


enres,  as  there  are  somites  present.  These  ganglia  of  the  ventral 
chaJD  ar?  closely  similar,  since  the  segmentation  of  the  body  is 
homonymous.  There  is  but  the  slightest  division  of  labor  among 
the  somites,  and  hence  they  differ  but  slightly  among  themselves. 
The  prostomium  always  bears  tactile  organs  and  frequently  eyes, 
which  in  many  marine  forms  are  highly  developed,  ivith  lens, 
vitreous  body,  and  retina.  Otocysts  are  rare,  but  occur  in  diverse 
species.  Ciliated  pits  (olfactory)  occuron  the  head,  goblet  organs 
(taste)  on  head  and  trnnk,  and,  lastly,  lateral  organs,  sensory  struc- 
tures of  unknown  function,  may  be  metamcricaiiy  arranged. 

The  blood-vessels  are  most  frequently  represented  by  two  main 
tmnks  which  frequently  (as  in  earthworms)  contain  blood  colored 
red  by  hiemoglobin.  One  trunk  runs  dorsal,  the  other  ventnil, 
to  the  intestine,  the  two  being  connected  by  vessels  (figs.  273,  276) 
in  each  segment.  The  blood  passes  forward  in  the  dorsal  vessel, 
backwards  in  the  ventral.  It  is  propelled  by  contractile  portions 
of  the  vessels;  usually  the  dorsal  vessel  pulsates,  but,  as  in  the  earth- 
worms, certain  of  the  circular  veseels  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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body  m&y  function   as  hearts  (fig.   276,   c).     Rarely,  as  in  the 
GapiteUidu,  circulatory  organs  may  be  lacking. 

The    excretory  organs  (nephridia)  were  formerly  known  aa 

'segmental  orgnne,' since  they  occur  in  pairs  in  each  segment. 

These  supplant  the  embryonic  protonephridia;  each  consists  of  an 

internal  ciliated  fnunel,  the  nephrostome,  a  more  or  less  conro- 

e       oe     Ag     Ig      a  p%«(w 


Fw.BTB.— Anterior  end  of  PDnfodrHiMinortontt.  (After  Perrier.)  a,  vaacalu-KTchcs: 
b,  ventral  nerve  chain:  c, 'hearte';  ci,  ceBaphiueal  cDmmlsanre;  do,  doml  blood- 
vessel; (ta,BBptft;  ffc.  cerBbrum;  I,  rBtniolorsorpluuyni;  Ig.  Utenil  blood-veseel : 
n,  ovaiy;  iit,  oBBophagaa;  p.  reoeptacnU  Bemlnli;  ph,  pharynx;  pi,  cllUted 
funnela  of  vas  defereuH;  >,  nepnrldlai  vu,  vMdeierciu. 


Fia,  877.— Schema  tic  cro»B-eectlon  of  kd  annelid.    (After 

ohiBtm;  Pim,  ventral  nerve  cord;  dc,  dorsal  cirrus:  rfi    , ... 

longitudinal  muse  I  bb;  md,  digestive  tract;  nn.  nephiidliini;  «it,  ovary;  rm,clrcu. 
lar  musclee:  tni,  transverse  muscles:  tr,  nephrostome;  re,  ventral  cunu;  nt  nr, 
dorsal  and  ventral  blood-vessels;  vp.  neoropodlnm. 

luted  tube,  and  the  external  opening  (fig.  69).  In  many  instances 
(Oligochntes,  some  Polycheetes)  the  nephrostome  is  in  one  som>te, 
the  external  opening  in  the  succeeding.  The  nephridia  also  nsnally 
eeire  as  genital  ducts,  carrying  away  the  reproductive  cells,  which 
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always  arise  from  the  ccelomic  epitbelittm.  Id  the  Oligochseta 
(Sg.  386),  besides  the  nephridia  in  the  genital  segments  special 
ovidnctB  and  vaea  deferentia  occur  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
modified  nephridia. 

Of  tbe  many  modi6cation8  of  nepbridin onlj  a  few  can  be  noticed  here.- 
Occasionally  there  may  bu  mora  than  one  pair  in  a  somite,  or  they  may 
have  more  thau  one  nephrutome.  Again,  they  may  be  lacking  from  more 
or  fewer  somi lea.  Id  many  Otigochfflles  they  may  empty  into  the  anterior 
or  posterior  ends  of  the  digestive  tract.  In  many  (Glycera,  Henone, 
Nephthyt,  Ooniada)  the  internal  eoda  of  tbe  nephridifi  are  branched, 
the  branches  being  closed  by '  soleeocytes,'  tubular  cells  bearing  an  internal 
buudle  of  cilia. 

In  man;  marine  anneiids  there  occurs  a  metamorphosis  in  which 
pelagic  larvn  occur.  These,  in  spite  of  their  many  modifications, 
are  comparable  with  the  'Loven's  larva,'  the  trochophore  already 


described  (p.  306).  The  differences  largely  consist  of  modifica* 
tioDS  of  the  ciliary  apparatus;  the  number  of  bands  may  be 
increased  (polytrocbe  lairte),  or  a  single  band  may  occur  at  the 
middle  (mesotroche)  or  at  the  end  (telotroche)  of  the  body.  Tbe 
larva  becomes  a  segmented  worm  by  the  hinder  end  of  tbe  larva 
growing  out  and  dividing  into  segments  (fig.    278).     In  this 
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joiuted  portion  the  coclom  arises  as  a  nev  formation,  divided  from 
the  first  into  separate  chambers.  The  uephridia  also  arise  ile 
novo,  indepeudeut  of  the  protoitephridiul  system,  vhich  is  often 
called  head  kidney  because  the  chief  part  of  the  trochophore  forms 
the  head  of  the  itdult. 

The  fresh-water  annelids  develop  directly,  but  the  embryos  pos- 
sess a  reminiscence  of  an  earlier  larval  life  in  that  the  head  lobes  are 
very  apparent  and  contain  protonephridia,  which  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  animals  earlier  had  a  metamorphosis.  From  the 
rei-emblance  of  the  trochophore  to  the  Rotifera  the  farther  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  the  annelids  havo  descended  from  Rotifer-like 
ancestors,  the  body  cavity,  nephridia,  blood-vessels,  and  ventral 
nerve  chain  being  new  formations. 

Besides  sexual  reproduction  many  fresh-water  and  marine 
species  may  reproduce  asexually,  this  being  rendered  possible  by 
the  great  homonymy  of  the  segmentation.  By  rapid  growth  ut 
the  hinder  end  as  well  as  at  a  more  anterior  budding  zone  nnmer- 
OHS  somites  are  formed  which  separate  in  groups  from  the  parent 
to  form  young  worms.     In  some  cases  the  formation  of  new  somitea 


Fid.  STB.— Budding  1i 

may  take  place  more  rapidly  than  the  separation,  the  result  being 
chains  of  worms  (fig.  279). 

By  a  combltialion  of  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  a  typical. alter- 
nation of  generalions  occurs,  the  oriftiri  of  wliich  receives  light  from  Ihe 
following  facia:  In  many  polycltffites  wliich  reproduce  excluaivcty  by  tlie 
sexual  process  the  sexless  slowly- moving  young  (atoke)  at  sexual  ma- 
turity becomes  so  altered  in  appearance  as  to  have  t>eeii  described  under 
another  name.     It  becomes  verj  active  in  its  movemeuts,  and  the  binder 
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somites,  which  contain  the  sesnal  organs,  develop  special  bristles  and  parn-, 
podia  (fig.  284,  A).  Thus  many  species  of  Ifereig  pass  into  the  '  Hetero- 
t)«r«u '  stage.  Iii  other  Polyclitetes  the  sexunl  pari  (epitoke)  spparaies 
from  the  sexless  aloke  portion  aiiO  swims  freely,  while  [he  atoke  produces 
Dew  epiiokes.  In  the  Siiiiioaii  IslaiiiU  Eunice  virklia  reproduces  in  this 
Hay,  ihe  egiitokes  coming  to  ilie  suirHi-e  at  ceriaiti  limes  in  iiicrediblo 
numbers.  Fiirming  iho 'piilohi  worm,' a  delicacy  in  Ihe  S;imoan  diet.  In 
still  otlTtT species  tlie  epiioke  regeuurarcs  the  heiul  anil  thus  becomes  an 
indepciiik-ut  gcueraiion.  Sj/llis  anil  Heterosi/Uis  are  iliiis  relHled.  The 
Aiitoluidae  furnish  the  most  complication.  Here  the  iiloke,  by  budding 
as  fu  Myriatiida,  fig.  379)  forms  chnius  of  dimorphic  individuals  which 
lat*T  setuiniie.  The  individuals  of  male  chains  were  formerly  defiCPJbed  aa 
'  P^i/boiitriclms,'  the  females  us  '  Sacconereis.^  This  same  homonymy  ex- 
plains the  regenerative  powera  of  many  worms.  Thus  if  certain  eartb- 
M'orms  be  cut  hi  two,  they  will  continue  to  live  and  will  reproduce  Ihe  lost 
parts. 

Another  important  character  of  the  Chaetopoda  is  the  posBea- 
sion  of  bristles  or  chietK.  These  arise  in  special  follicles,  singly 
or  several  in  a  bnnch,  of  which  usually  there  are  lour — right  and 
left,  dorsal  or  lateral  and  ventral — in  each  somite.  Each  follicle 
(fig.  280)  is  a  sac  of  epithelium  opening  on  the  surface  and  having 
at  the  base  a  special  cell  for  the  development  of  each  bristle.  The 
developed  bristles  project  from  the  follicle  and,  moved  hy  appro- 


l''ia.a«.-Arritnii>mentof  abrlitlelnaDOUirochHite.  (Aftflr  VeJdowekU  <,  epiths- 
lium:  t  ffl,  In,  circular  and  iDnsltadinal  nuiH-leB:  m.  muscU  of  thi  rolllcre:  h,. 
ch»ls  loUlcle.  itBcbnts  la  tDDctlon:  bi,  folHcle  tor  replacement,  the  formative 

priate  muBcles,  form  small  levers  of  use  in  locomotion.     Their 
numbers,  shape,  and  support  are  of  much  aystematic  importance. 

Order  I.  Polyclists. 
Tbe  Polychatffi  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that  each  group  of 
brietlea  contains  many  chEete;    but  more  important  is  that  the 
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bristles  of  eacli  side  are  supported  by  a  Seshy  ontgrowth  of  the 
somite,  the  parapodium,  in  which  two  portions  corresponding  to  the 
bnnches  of  bristles — dorsal,  notopodinm;  ventral,  nearopodinm 
—may  be  recognized  (fig.  281).     This  is  the  first  appearance  of 


Fla.  2B1.-  _, „.„  r--'" ■ TQi;  B,  parKpodlnin  of  KcntU  vrrtipfiabi. 

[ACter Ehlers.)   c,  cirri;  l^]aw>:  I,  head  with  eyes;  ji,  palpi;  1.  teDtkclea. 

tme  appendages,  bnt  they  differ  from  those  of  Artbropoda  in 

that  they  are  not  jointed  to  the  body  nor  jointed  in  themselTes. 

On  the  dorsal  suTface  may  occor  diverse  ontgrowthe,  known,  accord- 


ing to  position  or  fanction,  as  cirri,  elytra,  gills,  etc. ;  on  the  head, 
palpi  and  tentaclos.  The  cirri  are  long  proeesBee  on  the  parapodia. 
and  liiie  palpi  are  tactile  (fig.  281).  Elytra  are  thin  lamell» 
which  cover  the  back  like  shingles  and  thns  protect  the  body. 
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Nearly  all  Polycbntes  are  dioecioos  and  undergo  a  more  or  less  pro- 
noDDoed  metamorpboeis ;  with  few  excepttoDs  (ifanyunAi'a  *  from  the 
SchDjlkill,  Nereis  *  in  California)   they  are  marine.    They  nre  usually 
divided  according  to  their  habits  into  fixed  (Sedentaria)  and  free  forma 
(Erraatia),  but  this  classi&vation  lacks  a  morphological  basis.     The  Seden- 
tnria  feed  on  v^etable  matter,  usually  form  tubes  of  leathery  organic 
sabstanoes,  in  which  foreign  matter  may  be  incorporated  or  which  may 
be  calcified.     The  worms  project  their  anterior  segments  from  the  tubes. 
The  Errantia  often  secrete  gelatinous  tubes  in  which  they  can  hide,  but 
tiieyneverlosetbeir  powers  of  locomotion,  and  from  time  to  time  leave  their 
retreats  and  swim  about  preying  on  other  animals.   Correlated  with  habits 
are  differences  in  structure.    In  the  Errantia  the  head  and  trunk  are  not 
rery  different ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  tract  can  be  protruded 
as  a  proboscis,  and,  corresponding  to  their  predaceous  habita,  is  often 
armed  with  atrong  jaws  (fig.  281,  Aj.     In  the  Sedentaria  there  are  no  such 
pharyngeal  teeth,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  anterior  and  posterior  somites.   In  the 
latter  Che  parapodia  are  weakly  developed,  and 
this   part  reeembtes  the  Oligochietes   iu   ap> 
pearanoe.     The    head   and    beginning    of  the 
trunk  (thorax)  are  riohly  provided  with  gills 
and  tentacles  for  respiration  and  the  taking  of 
food  (Bg.  2B2). 

Sub    Order   I.      EBBANTIA.     Prwlaoeons 
annelids  with  strongly  armed  pharynx.     The 
EDNtcmx,  mostly  represented  on  our  shores  by 
small  speoies,  contains  some  species  a  yard  iu 
length.    Diopatraj* Nothria.*    The  AlciopidmC 
are  transparent  pelagic  forms  with  largej  nigbiy   r™  wi    n    j 
developed   eyes.     The  STLLiDiS  usually  have   ^t^i^'^n^'  ih^) 
three  long  tentacles  ;  Autolytus*  Myrianida*     S^^^^^^UT^^t 
(p.  810).   The  PoLTNoiD*  •  (LepidoTtotua*  Poly-      projecting  »t  the  sides. 
not*  (fig.  288),  Aphrodite  aculeala*  the  sea 

mouse,  6  inches  long)  are  bottom  forms  with  elytra  covering  the  back. 
.  Nereids  ;  Nereis  virens,*  the  clam  worm  of  all  northern  seas. 

Sub  Order  II.  8EDENTARIA  (Tubieola,  Cryptocephala).  These  forms 
cannot  wander  about  at  will,  but  live  in  their  tubes.  Tn  the  Sabelli- 
D£  the  tube  is  membranous  and  there  is  a  crown  of  gills ;  Myxicola,* 
Chone,*  Manywikia."  In  the  Serpulid^  the  tube  is  calcified  and  is 
doaed  by  an  opercnlum  on  one  of  the  gilis.  Hydroides\*  Spirorbu,* 
forming  coiled  lubes  on  seaweed ;  Protuia.*  The  Aremcolid£,*  which 
burrow  in  sand,  have  gills  on  the  sides  ot  the  body.  ~~Tlie  Maldanida 
(ClyTnene,'  Axiothea')  have  extremely  long  B^pnents  and  build  lubes 
of  sand.  The  Tesebellida  {TertheUa,*  Amphitrite  ffig.  283),  Theltpua  *} 
have  nnmerons  filiform  tentacles  and  branched  gills  on  the  anterior  end. 

The  ARCHIANELLID^,  which  lack  bristles  and  parapodia, 
must  be  placed  near  the  PolychfetK  aod  are  usually  regarded  as  very 
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primitive  fomiB  which  in  structure  and  development  (fig.  273)  are 
of  importance  in  the  phylogenesis  of  the  Annelids.    Polygorditia.  * 


ssarcanca: 


FlO.  M— New  England  AnaelidB.    A.  mnle  A-Myl"'  :  B.  SUm—p-t  /.>Mor  ;  (7,  Cit~ 
Itnidtt  gmUdii ;  D,  ClymrHt  torqtuil".    iFrom  Emerlon  and  VerrUL) 

Older  n.  Ollgoclueta. 
The  Oligochietea  are  almost  as  preeminently  fresh-vater  and 
terrestrial  forms  as  the  Poljchsetes  are  marine.  They  are  in 
most  ret^pectB  simpler  than  their  marine  relatives,  apparently  the 
result  of  degeneration,  which  has  followed  from  the  more  simple 
conditions  of  existence.  Eyes  are  rudimentary  or  lacking,  they 
have  no  palpi,  cirri,  or  tentacles;  gills  are  rare,  but  most  striking 
is  the  absence  of  parapodia,  the  bristles  projecting  directly  from 
the  body  wall  (fig.  280),  The  chetce  may  be  regularly  distributed 
around  each  somite  {Perichcetn)  or  gathered  on  the  sides  (Megas- 
coUt)  or  arranged  in  four  bunches  so  that  in  the  animal  four 
longitudinal  rows  occur.  The  animals  are  hermaphroditic,  testes 
and  ovaries  lying  in  different  somites.  Usually  the  integument  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sexual    openings  is  thickened  by  the 
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presence  of  DnmerouB  glands,  forming  a  clitellum  (fig.  374),  which 
Becretea  the  egg  cocoonn.  The  clitellum  alao  functions  in  copula- 
tion, secreting  bands  vhich  hold  the  animals  together  bo  that 
the  sperm  from  one  passes  into  the  receptaculum  seminis  of  the 
other.  After  impregation  the  eggs  are  nsually  enclosed  in 
cocoons. 

Sub  Order  I.  LIMICOLA  (Microdrili.)  Mostly  freab-water  forms. 
Tlie  ToBiPiciDf,  in  cnnaequenoe  of  the  red  blood,  when  present  in  large 
numbers  color  the  bottom  red.    They  quickly  retract  ioto  the  tubes  which 


Fia.  9&~Avlnp)ufTta  vaguM.  In  tube  ot  FecUnalrUa  aUtoblasU.    (Aft«r  L«ld]r.) 

ihey  form  Id  the  mud.  I'libiftx,*  Peioaoolex;  CiiUllio  trroroitis*  common 
on  our  senshores.  The  NAiDm^  are  transparent  forms  living  on  water 
plants    which  reproduce  asezually  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year. 


FlQ.  ns.— S«inal  organs  of  lAinbrlaa  hercvXaa  (kfter  YoKt  et  Jnng).  the  seminal 
ToBloleBOf  the  rlglit  side  ont  away  lim,  ventral  nerve  cord;  bl,  dD,  latorsl  (u>d  Ten- 
ttslrowi  of  eetffi:  dU  septa;  h„  hi.t«atea,  enclosed  Id  sperm  renrvolr;  n.oTaiies; 
m.  orlducta ;  sIm.  gpenn  reservoir ;  tti,,  ^  ,,  sperm  Hso*  (aemliuii  Teilclea) :  ali, 
seminal  receptacles:  C,.  U,  oemlnal  fannela  connected  with  thevaaa  defereotla; 
to.  fannels  of  orlducta;  va,  van  deferens. 

Dero*  and  Auhphonu*  have  gills  around  the  anus.  ENCHTrasnt^; 
Di»tichopus,  Paehyririlas.  The  Disoodriuda  (BddlodTUus,  XgzobdeMa) 
are  parasitio. 

Sub  Order  II.  TERRICOTA    (Hacrodrili).     Here  belong  the  terrestrial 
[orms,  the  earthworms,  our  species  oC  moderate  size,  in  the  tropics  large 
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species  {Megaaeolex  auntreHia  four  feet  long).  Oor  species  beloog  to 
lAmbziem<,'  AUiAophoTa*;  Perichata*  haa  been  introdaced  from  the 
tropics;  Diploeardia*  with  double  dorsal  blood-vessel.  Itost  species  agree 
ia  habita;  they  burrow  through  the  earth,  swallowiQg  the  bumua  and 
casting  the  indigestible  portions  on  the  surface.  Tbey  loosen  the  soil  and 
are  continually  bringii^  the  deeper  parte  to  the  surface,  aud  thus  do  great 
good.  Contrary  to  oft>repeated  statemeuts,  earthworms  occurred  in  our 
prairies  and  plains  when  first  broken  up  by  the  plow.  Details  of  the 
reproductive  organs  of  one  species  are  shown  in  fig.  386.  Tbeae  vary 
greatly  and  are  largely  used  in  classification. 

Sub  Class  IT.  Qephyraa, 
The  ezclusiTely  marine  Qephynes  are  diBtinguished  at  the  first 
glance  from  the  Chfetopoda  bj  the 
entire  absence  of  segmentation.  The 
body  is  oval  or  spindle-shaped,  circnlar 
in  section.  The  month,  at  the  ex- 
treme anterior  end,  is  either  surround- 
ed  by  a  circle  of  tentacles  (fig.  287) 
and  is  retracted  together  with  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  by  internal 
retraotor  mascles,  or  is  OTerhang  by  a 


Fio.  287.  Flo.  288. 

Fm.  BfT.— AnKtomr  of  t%iaeatoiona  gouldi  (orig.).    a,  anus:  o,  anMrlor 

d,  digeatlTe  tract;  □,  goiutda;  n,  moath;  n,  oephrlillii;  nc^  ventral  iisrvs  curu 

prjxMnrtoT  TBtneion. 

¥to.tA— iMTr A  iuochopbore)  at  BOiiurut,    (After  Hatsch eh.)    a.  uinB;  d.  IntMUna 

".la:  m,  moatli;  mci.  meBodenu  buids  wlUi  Indl 

re  cord;  w,  oeiophMceal  conuoUnm;  qi,  Bplw 
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dorsal  gpatnlate  preoral  lobe  or  *  proboscis '  which  may  be  several 
times  the  length  of  the  body  and  forked  at  its  tip  (fig.  289). 

Internal  segmentation  is  also  lost,  septa  being  entirely  lacking. 
The  nephridia  are  also  reduced  in  number,  at  most  bat  three  pairs 
being  present,  and  in  some  but  a  single  unpaired  organ.  They 
are  sexual  ducts,  and  in  the  Chsatiferi  there  are  special  excretory 
organs  (fig.  289,  g)  covered  with  branching  canals  opening  to  the 
body  cavity  by  nephrostomes  and  emptying  into  the  intestine.  These 
resemble  somewhat  the  branchial  trees  of  the  holothurians  (infra), 
and  hence  these  animals  were  formerly  suppose!  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  holothurians  and  annelids,  whence  the  name  {y€(f>vpa, 
bridge)  GephyrsBa.  The  vascular  and  nervous  systems  are  more 
like  those  of  other  annelids.  The  vascular  system  consists  of  a 
dorsal  and  usually  a  ventral  longitudinal  trunk;  the  nervous 
system  of  a  brain,  oesophageal  collar,  and  ventral  cord,  the  latter 
without  division  into  ganglia.  The  relations  of  the  Oephyrasa 
to  the  Chsetopoda  are  shown  by  the  development.  In  some 
(ChsBtiferi)  there  is  a  trochophore  (fig.  288)  from  which  the  worm 
arises,  as  in  the  Chsetopoda,  by  growth  at  the  hinder  end;  this  at 
first  has  a  segmented  coelom  and  nervous  system,  the  metamerism 
being  lost  later. 

Order  I.  ChaiUli^ri  (Annata,  Bchioroldea). 

With  spatulaie  preoral  lobe,  often  forked  at  the  tip;  at  least  a  pair  of 
ventral  setsB;  a  trochophore  in  development.  Echiurus  paUanii*  in  our 
northern  waters,  ThcUassema*  farther  south.  In  BoneUia  there  is  a 
marked  sexual  dimorphism  (fig.  289).  The  female  is  2  to  8  inches  long  and 
has  a  proboscis  8  to  12  inches  long.  The  male  is  only  1  mm.  long,  totally 
different  in  appearance,  and  lives  parasitically  in  the  oesophagus  of  the 
female  (fig.  289,  B), 

Order  II.  Inermes  (Achsta,  Sipnnculoidea). 

Distinguished  by  lack  of  chsBtaB,  the  mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles, 
and  the  dorsal  and  anterior  position  of  the  anus.  The  larva  is  a  modified 
trochophore  without  preoral  ciliated  band  and  without  segmentation;  only 
two,  sometimes  but  one,  nephridia.  Phascalosoma*  common  on  our 
shores.  Phascolion  strombi  *  builds  tubes  in  deserted  snail  shells.  Sipun* 
cuius,* 

Order  ni.  Priapuloidea. 

No  tentacles,  mouth  with  chitinous  teeth,  terminal  anus,  no  nephridia; 
two  protonephridia  united  with  the  sexual  organs  and  opening  either  side 
of  the  vent.    Development  unknown.     Priaptdus,  Halicryptus. 
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Sub  Class  HI.  Hirudinei  (Discopkori). 
Three  points  of  external  structure  clearly  distiDgaieh  the  leeches 
from  the  chsetopods.  First,  the  absence  of  bristles  (except  in 
Aca/ithobdella)  aud  the  presence  of  two  suckers,  one  of  which  occurs 
on  the  posterior  ventral  surface  and  is  used  only  for  attachment 
and    locomotion,   the    other,   sometimes    scarcely  diftereDtiated, 


Fio.  gei.—Bonellia  vlrlitit.     A,  famale  (after  Hniley):  B,  mkle  (after  Speiwel).    c, 

cloaca;  il.  radlmeotAry  Intestine;  g,  eicretorr  organ:  >,  intestine:  ">■  moaclea  Bupi 
portinB  Intestine;  s,  baUs  of  spermatoina  In  B.ln  A.  proboscis  (preorsl  lobel:  it 


surrounds  the  mouth  and  is  used  in  sucking  the  food.  In  locomo- 
tion anterior  and  posterior  suckers  are  alteruntely  attached,  the 
body  being  looped  up  and  extended  like  that  of  a  'span  worm.' 
The  animals  can  also  swim  well  by  a  snake-like  motion  of  the 
whole  body. 

A  second  point  is  the  fine  ringing  of  the  body,  there  being 
usually  many  more  rings  than  somites,  the  primitive  segment  rings 
being  divided  by  secondary  constructions,  there  being  three,  five, 
or  even  eleven  rings  to  a  segment.  The  middle  or  one  of  the 
anterior  rings  is  often  distinguished  by  bearing  strongly  developed 
sense  organs.  As  in  the  earthworms,  certain  of  the  somites  at  the 
time  of  reproduction  may  develop  into  a  olitellum  which  secretes  the 
g-Tg  cocoons. 
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A  third  character  is  the  marked  Battening  of  the  body  in  the 
doreorentral  direction  {except  in  Ichthyobdellidte  and  a  few  other 
forms),  the  animals  thus  recalling  the  flatvorms.  This  may  be 
the  resnlt  of  the  very  slight  development  of  the  ctelom.  In  most 
leeches  there  is  a  body  parenchyma,  traversed  by  longi- 
tndinal,  trans  verse  and  dorsovential  muscles  in  which 
the  organs  are  immediately  imbedded  (fig.  290). 

The  alimentary  tract  is  provided  with  paired 
diverticula  (fig.  291),  varying  in  namber  in  difEerent 
species.  Between  the  last  and  largest  pair  of  these 
sacs  is  the  intestine,  which  opens  dorsal  to  the  pos- 
terior sDcker.  The  jawed  and  jawless  leeches  show 
considerable  differences  in   the  pharyngeal   region. 


fm.  no.  Ra.  tn> 

Fm.tSO.— TrsnsverM  wctloDof  HiruifunifrfiWHoIff.   (From  Lbdb.)  dm,lm,Tm.doTBO- 

veotral,  loDEltadinat.  and  circular  muaales;  il.  vd,  ve.  lBt«niL  dnraal,  and  ventral 
blood. vessela.  the  latter  surroundlna  tho  ventral  nerve  cord,  iii;  ft,  tenter;  vd,  vaa 
de'ereni:  mil,  mldgnt:  np,  nepbrldlHl  tubnle:  ri>p.  arlcary  bladder. 
Fie. a*l  — DlgOBtivB  tract  of  tin ;ii.,  mtdiiiiulu.    (From  I^ng.)    u,  ifBopbaKoa'. b.  lu- 
testlne:  d„  d,,  gaatric  diverticula. 

In  the  first  there  are  three  jaws  in  the  phaynx,  semicircular  chitin- 
oua  plates,  the  free  edge  of  each  armed  with  numerous  calcified 
teeth  (fig,  292).  To  these  are  attached  two  muscles,  one  to  retract 
them,  when  not  in  use,  into  pockets,  while  the  other  exserts  them 
and  rotates  them,  causing  a  triradiate  wound  from  which  the  blood 
flows.  This  bleeding  ia  difficult  to  staunch,  since  glands  on  the 
hps  and  between  the  jaws  produce  a  secretion  which  hinders  the 
copulation  of  the  blood.  In  the  jawless  leeches  a  sharp  couica! 
process  arising  from  the  pharynx  can  be  protruded  from  the 
month,  and  serves  for  wounding  and  sucking.  The  vascular 
system  usually  contains  red  blood,  and  consists,  in  the  Qnatho- 
bdellidte,  of  four  longitndinal  trunks,  .1  dorsal,  two  lateral,  and  a 
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Tentnil,  the  latter  Burronnding  the  Tentrsl  oerre  cord.     Tbese  are 
connected  by  a  complicated  system  of  cspillariee. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  brain  and  ventral  cord,  the  lat- 
ter containing  frequently  twenty-three  ganglia  (the  first  of  five 
fused,  the  last  of  seTen).  Nerves  from  the  brain  go  to  the  ejee. 
Bight  and  left  of  the  ventral  cord  are  the  hermaphroditic  sexual 
organs.     In  Hirudo  medicinalia  (fig.  293)  there  are  nine  pairs  of 


Fia.  SBB,— Hervooa  s] 

nerve  cord:  nA,  epldldrmla;  uir,  oTarr:  P-  penis:  K,  nephrldla:  u,  n 

vaglDBi  od,  vftB  deferena;  vg.  ventral  blood-reisal. 

testes  (/i),  the  ducts  of  which  unite  to  form  a  vas  deferens  on 
either  side  (ed).  Theee  pasB  forward,  form  by  coiling  a  so-called 
epididymis  (nh)  and  empty  into  the  median  unpaired  penis  {p). 
In  the  space  between  the  epididymis  and  the  first  pair  of  testes 
are  the  ovaries  (ov)  and  oviducts  and  an  unpaired  vagina  (u).  The 
nephridia  (17  pairs  in  this  species)  are  complicated  and  are  pro- 
vided with  bladder-like  expansions. 

That  the  Hirudinei  are  true  aDuelids  and  not  segmented  Plalhelminthes 
is  based  upon  the  view  that  their  ccelom  is  reduced  by  ingrowth  of  paren- 
chyma and  altered  to  canals  connected  with  the  vascular  system.  At 
any  rate  the  ventral  and  lateral  vessels  are  to  be  regarded  as  remnants  of 
accelom.  In  Clepsine  there  are  the  dorsal  and  ventral  blood-vessels  of 
the  Chretopoda  and  besides  fonr  longitudinal  coelomic  sinuses  connected 
by  transverse  anastomoses.  The  dorsal  sinus  encloses  the  dorsal  blood- 
vessel, the  ventral  many  of  the  viscera,  among  them  the  ventral  nerve 
cord.  This  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  ctslomic,  since  the  neptarostomes  con- 
nect with  it.  In  most  Hirudinei  a  canal  system  filled  with  hlood  baa 
arisen  from  the  ccelom  and  blood-vessel,  and  in  Nephelis  is  in  part  lacunar 
in  character.  Further  relations  are  shown  by  AcanthobdeOa  pettdina, 
parasitic  on  fishes.    This  has  both  blood-vessels  of  the  Oligocbstes,  a 
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body  cavity  divided  by  septa  and  cbsBtffi.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  leech- 
like in  other  features;  two  suckers  and  sexual  apparatus  on  the  Hiru- 
dinean  pattern. 

Order  I.  Gnathobdellida. 

The  jawed  leeches  include  Hirudo  medicinalis,  once  extensively  used 
for  blood-letting  but  now  little  employed.  Hcsmadipsa  includes  land 
leeches,  one  of  the  terrors  of  travelers  in  the  tropics.  In  NepTidis  ^  the 
jaws  are  soft.    MacrobdeOa  *  includes  our  largest  native  species. 

Order  II.  Rhynchobdellida. 

Without  jaws.  The  Cuepsinid^  mostly  feed  on  snails  and  ^fisheii.' 
€^£psine*  in  our  waters.  HcBtnentaria  officinalis  of  Mexico '^is  used  for 
blood-letting  ;  If,  ghiliani  of  South  America  is  poisonous.  The  Ighthvo- 
BDELLiDiE,  Cylindrical,  occur  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  parasitic'  on  fishes. 
IchthyobdeUay*  B[»itobdella*  marine  ;  Piscicola^  fresh  water. 

Class  IV.  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa). 

In  external  appearance  the  Polyzoa  closely  resemble  the 
hydroidSy  so  that  the  inexperienced  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them.  Like  them  by  budding  they  form  colonies  which  are  either 
gelatinous  or  calcareous  incrusting  sheets  or  assume  a  more  bush- 
like character.  Further  they  have  a  crown  of  ciliated  tentacles 
which  can  be  spread  out  or  quickly  retracted.  In  internal  charac- 
ters the  two  groups  are  greatly  different.  The  Polyzoa  have  a 
complete  alimentary  canal^  with  its  three  divisions,  which  is  bent 
upon  itself  so  that  the  anus  lies  near  the  mouth.  The  central  nerv- 
ous system  lies  between  mouth  and  anus,  and  the  single  pair  of 
nephridia  empty  by  a  common  opening.  Beyond  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  go,  since  the  two  groups  of  Polyzoa — Endoprocta  and  Ecto- 
procta — differ  so  ¥ridely  that  one  may  doubt  whether  they  belong 
together.  The  Entoprocta  have  no  coelom,  and  resemble  in  this 
res])ect  the  Botifera;  the  Ectoprocta  are  true  CoBlhelminthes  and 
by  way  of  Phoronis  show  resemblances  to  the  Sipunculoida  and  so 
to  the  Annelida. 

Sub  Class  L  Entoprocta, 

The  single  individuals  of  the  Entoprocta  (fig.  294)  are  shaped 
like  a  wine-glass  and  are  placed  on  stalks  which  rise  from  (usually) 
creeping  stolons.  The  circle  of  tentacles,  arising  from  the  edge 
of  the  cup,  enclose  the  peristomial  area  in  which  are  both  mouth 
and  anus,  and  between  these  the  excretory  and  reproductive  organs 
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open*  The  space  between  the  horBeehoe-sliaped  inteatine  and  the 
body  surface  js  compJetely  filled  by  a  pa- 
reuchyma  contaiuing  muscle  cells,  aud 
correspondingly  the  excretory  organs  are 
protonephridia.  Id  our  fresh-water  I'rti  n- 
tiUa gracilis*  these  organs  are  branched 
and  begin  with  flame  cells.  PediceUina  ^ 
and  Loxosoma,  marine. 

Suh  Class  IT.  Ectoprocta. 
In  the  Ectoprocta  there  is  a  spacions, 
often  ciliated,  c<Blom  between  the  alimen- 
tary canal   and   skin,  so   that   these  arc 
separated  and  have  a  certain  amount  of 
indepeudence  (fig.  395).     On  this  account 
(After  NitBche.)  Single  !□  hss    arisen    a   peculiar   method    (whollv 
A  ^wm.X'.'^^'n'^iion;  indefensible  morphologically)  of  treating 
JUnM«tine;r.teiitaciee;^^,jgj^  as  two  individuals,  ;»Zypid,  the  in- 
testine and  tentacles;  cystid  the  rest,  especially  the  bod;  wall  and 
skeleton. 


Vta,  m.— f7tu(ramembranar«i(anerNit«che).&BlnBleftillinal.    n,&niiB;  Wcectocrst 

en.  entncireti  /.  funloulos:  g.  euikIIoh:  k.  colliir  which  permits  complats  retrai 
tloui  n>.  BtAouLch,  also  dermal  mnspiiUr  ■««;  u,  nsophagua.  A.  STicaUrluEa:  A 
vlbrAoalarlum  of  Suffulu.    {After  Clap&rMe.) 

The  cyetid  is  cup-shaped  or  saccular.  It  consists  of  an  cndo- 
cyst — the  body  wall — and  an  ectocyst — a  cnticnlar  skeleton,  usually 
strongly  calcified,  secreted  by  the  ectoderm.     The  surface  of  the 
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entocyst  is  always  coTered  by  the  ertocyst  only  on  the  basis  and  side 
walls;  the  peripheral  end  remains  soft  and  forms  a  sort  of  collar 
into  which  the  tentacles  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  cystid  can 
be  retracted.  In  the  ectocyst  there  is^  as  will  be  seen,  a  larger  or 
smaller  opening  which  in  many  species  (Chilostomata)  can  be 
closed  by  a  lid  (operculum).  The  circle  of  tentacles  surrounds 
the  mouth  alone,  while  the  anus  is  outside  near  the  collar.  The 
strongly  bent  alimentary  canal  extends  into  the  cystid  and  is  bound 
at  its  hinder  end  by  a  cord,  the  funiculus,  to  the  base  of  the  cystid. 
Ganglion  and  nephridia  lie  between  the  mouth  and  anus.  The 
gonads  arise  from  the  epithelium  of  the  coelom,  the  testes  usually 
on  the  funiculus,  the  ovaries  on  the  wall  of  the  cystid. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  form  colonies  (fig.  297) 
in  which  cystid  abuts  against  cystid.  The  coelom  of  adjacent  cystids 
may  be  distinct  or  a  wide  communication  may  exist.  The  colonies 
grow  by  budding;  in  the  Gymnolsemata  a  part  of  a  cystid  becomes 
cut  off  as  a  daughter  cystid  in  which  the  polypid — alimentary  tract 
and  tentacles — arises  by  new  formation ;  or  (Phylactolasmata)  the  bud 
anlage  of  the  polypid  arises  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  cystid. 

Division  of  labor  or  polymorphism  is  common.     Besides  the 

animals  already  described,  which  are  primarily  for  nourishment, 

three  other  individuals  may  occur,  ovicells,  vibracularia,  and  avic- 

ularia.     All  three  are  cystids  which  have  lost  the  polypid.     The 

oTicells  are  round  capsules  which    serve   as  receptacles  for  the 

fertilized  eggs.     The  vibhiicularia  (fig.  205,  B)  are  long  tactile 

threads;  the  avicularia  (fig.  295,  -^J)  are  grasping  structures  of 

uncertain  function.     They  have  been  seen  to  seize  small  animals 

and  hold  them  until  decay  set  in.    It  is  possible  that  the  fragments 

serve  as  food  for  the  polypids.     The  avicularia  have  the  form  of  a 

bird's  head,  the  movable  lower  jaw  being  a  modified  operculum. 

Under  unfavorable  conditions  a  polypid  in  a  cystid  may  break  down 
and  be  lacking  for  some  time  until  better  relations  cause  its  new  forma- 
tion. Besides  in  the  depopulated  cystids  there  may  appear  statoblasts, 
leiis-sliaped  many-celled  internal  buds  enveloped  in  a  firm  envelope  whicli 
form  a  resting  stage  for  the  preservation  and  distribution  of  the  species. 
£.'ich  statoblast  is  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  chambers  which  by  drying 
become  filled  with  air,  causing  the  statoblast  to  float  when  it  again  comes 
into  water.  From  the  statoblast  a  smaller  polyzoon  escapes  which  de- 
velops a  new  colony.  The  statoblasts  are  adaptations  to  the  conditions 
of  fresh-water  life  and  occur  only  in  the  PhylactolsBmata. 

Order  I.  Gymnolamata  (Stelmatapoda). 

The  tentacles  in  a  ring  around  the  mouth.  The  numerous  species  are 
almost  exclusively  marine  and  are  abundant  on  every  coast.    In   the 
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CHIL08T0HATA  the  cj-stids  can  be  closed  b;  an  opercnlum  :  Otmmel- 
laria*  CeiluiaHa*  Bugula,*  Flustra'  (flg.  295),  Bidtara*  The 
OYOLOBTOHATA  hfive  tubular  cyatida  without  an  operculum      Crina  * 


ha.  its.— American  Ermnolamatons  Polrxoa.   (After  Busk,  Hlncfci.  Ni 
Vorrill.l    A,  TnbulijKiTa  flabtliajU,  yoang;    B.  Fluilr,U,i    kiipi— ■   ' 
chelata  !  D.  anulbiria  lotiaila  :  E,  Ki7u:Toikiat  ■«tiHi;    F.  if-r. 
ftra :  a.  foiella  lavia  ;  H,  Lep-alia  arnericana :  I.  CrMltinu  puuc 


ibranipora  tpini- 


Ti^tipora,'  Eomera*  In  the  CTEN03T0MATA  the  cystid  is  mors  cal- 
careous and  the  opening  \a  closed  by  a  folded  niumbrane.  Alcyonidium,* 
VesietUaria,  YtUkeria,*  Palurllcella  *  (fresli- water). 

Order  n.  FhyUctoUemata  (Lophopoda). 
Tentacles  borne  on  a  horsesboe-ahaped  lophophore  eitending  on  eittiei 


., ,.._, ._...        i»  (after  Krmepelin),  with  ronuB  "id 

itended,  olhers  more  or  lew  retrscted.    o.  atatohUats. 

side  of  the  mouth,  the  tentacles  on  iia  mai^ins.     All  ai«  freeb-watar 
species.    FeotiTiaielia,*  LophoptiS  (fig.  337),  PtumaieBa.* 
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ClasB  V.  PhoroQldea. 

The  Binglo  genua  Phoroni*  •  occurs  on  our  eastern  shorea. 
The  aaimal  wbs  first  placed  among  the  Chffitopoda  on  account  of 
its  worm-like  body  situated  in  a  chitinoua  tube  like  many  sedentary 
annelids.  Then  it  was  placed  in  the  Polyzoa,  with  which  it  is 
more  nearly  related.  The  yoang,  described  as  Actinotrocha,  is  a 
modified  trochophore  with  the  month  overhung  by  a  large  hood 
and  the  postoral  band  of  cilia  drawn  out  into  a  aeries  of  fingers 
which  become  the  tentacles  of  tho  adult;  the  anus  is  terminaJ. 
At  the  time  of  metamorphosiB  this  larva  becomes  doubled  on  itself 
by  a  complicated  process,  so  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  U-shaped 
and  the  anus  is  near  the  mouth,  whUe  the  tentacles  are  borne  on  a 
horseshoe- shaped  basis  around  the  mouth. 

Class  VI.  firachiopoda. 

On  account  of  the  bivalve  calcareous  shells  the  Brachiopoda 
were  long  regarded  as  molluscs,  but  later  the  fact  that  the  valves 
are  not  paired  as  in  the  lamellibranchs,  but  are  dorsal  and  ventral, 
that  the  nervous  system,  the  excretory  and  reproductive  organs, 
the  body  cavity,  and  the  development  resemble  those  of  the  annelids 
rather  than  those  of  the  molluscs,  led  to  their  recognition  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  allied  to  the  former  group. 

The  body  has  a  greatly  shortened  long  azia  (fig.  298)  and  in 
consequence  a  transversely  oval  visceral  sac.    In  most  a  stalk  {st)  for 


Fia.  ns.— Anatomr  of  BtmdvmtUa  ptttiaeett.     

mtd;  aiOEienitiBliito  tliec&Tltroitheu-m:(l,  Inteltine:  c.  Mind  eodof  the 
tine:  0,  gtomaca  wlUi  liver:  m.Kdduotoreuiddivaricatcra  of  shell;  o,  oBaaphkKQB; 

&p*.  don&l  and  ventral  mantle  lobea;  (f,  stalk;  l,t,  Qml  and  neooad  aeptum,  on 
e  Mcond  a  nepbronlome. 

attachment  arises  from  the  posterior  end.     From  the  anterior  side 

two  folds,  the  mantle  lobes,  extend  forwards  (jd),  one  Tentral,  Uie 
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other  dorsal,  their  free  edges  bearing  briBtles.  Each  mantle 
BecretcB  a  eheil  largely  compoBed  of  carbonate  and  pboephate  of 
lime.  In  a  few  the  dorsal  and  ventral  shells  are  similar,  bnt 
usually  the  yentral  valve  {in  Crania  attached  directly  without  the 


tw.lM.—  WaUltelniafi,vfirtnt.  (From  Zlttol.)  Shell  with arma  aod  muaclea.   c 
_>.>.  ._. J  i_ — I —  ,.>.  _   J  1. .... j^  adductor*:  D,  hlnice  prqces 


Vt.a»,—  WaWielmiaJt«vrttni.  (From  Z 

with  frtnKed  border  (W;  r,  c",  dlvarlc 
vertl(^  line  Dhows  position  of  hlnK")- 


intervention  of  a  stallc)  is  more  strongly  arched  and  has  an  opening 
at  the  posterior  end  for  the  passage  of  the  stalk  (figs  299,  300). 
The  flatter  dorsal  valve  frequently  bears  a  characteristic  feature  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  arms  (fig.  300)  which,  when  present,  has  greatly 


Waldlxf^imia  fi>ivtTrui,.    (From  Zittel.) 

--' • iilHrin«BrtionB;n,addu_ _ 

hlniTtf  ifrooTti  of  upper  valve  In  wblch  the  tnotb  (i 
'.support  ot  srzHB;  ((.deltldlum-  '  ..-— 1> 


different  expression.  Its  basis  consists  of  two  cjtlciirooiis  rods 
■which,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  project  downwards  from  the  dorsal 
valve.  These  may  be  connected  by  a  curved  transverse  band,  and 
from  their  ends  a  spiral  process  may  extend  on  either  side.  This 
apparatus  supports  tiie  spiral  arms.  When  closed  the  valves  com- 
j)lete1y  enclose  the  body.     When  they  open  the  gape  is  anterior. 
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the  posterior  parts  remaining  in  contact.  At  this  part^  except  in 
the  Ecardines,  a  hinge  is  developed  just  in  front  of  the  posterior 
margin,  consisting  of  projections  (teeth)  in  the  ventral  valve  which 
fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  dorsal.  Opening  and  closing 
the  valves  are,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  Lamellibranchs,  active 
processes,  accomplished  by  appropriate  divaricator  and  adductor 
muscles  (fig.  299).  These  produce  scars  on  the  shell,  important  in 
tlie  study  of  fossil  forms. 

The  usually  spirally  coiled  arms,  which  lie  right  and  left  of  the 
mouth  and  which  give  the  name  to  the  class,  fill  most  of  the  shell. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  spiral  axis  runs  a  longitudinal  groove 
which  reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  arms  and  is  bounded  by  a  row  of 
i>mall  tentacles.  By  means  of  cilia  on  tentacles  and  groove  food  is 
brought  to  the  mouth.  These  arms  strongly  resemble  the  lopho- 
phore  of  a  phylactolaemate  Polyzoan,  which  only  needs  extension 
and  coiling  to  produce  this  condition.  In  development  the  arms 
of  the  Brachiopod  pass  through  a  lophophore  stage. 

In  the  body  there  is  a  body  cavity  which  extends  into  both 
mantle  folds.  It  encloses  alimentary  tract,  gonads,  and  liver,  and 
is  divided  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a  dorsal  meselftery  support- 
ing the  intestine.  Each  half  in  turn  is  divided  by  incomplete 
septa  into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  divisions*  recalling  those 
of  Sagitia  (p.  296).  If  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  is  not  so 
clear  as  in  that  form,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  shortening  of  the 
long  axis  and  the  twisting  of  the  alimentary  tract.  This  latter 
consists  of  oesophagus,  stomach,  which  receives  the  liver  ducts,  and 
intestine,  which  in  some  species  terminates  blindly. 

The  gonads  are  chiefly  in  the  mantle  lobes.  The  sexual  cells 
pass  outwards  through  the  nephridia,  which  begin  in  one  ccelomic 
pouch  with  a  wide  nephrostome,  perforate  the  septum,  and  open 
to  the  exterior  in  the  next  somite.  Since  usually  there  are  two 
septa,  two  pairs  of  nephridia  may  occur,  but  one  is  usually  degen- 
erate. The  nervous  system  consists  of  an  oesophageal  ring  with 
weak  dorsal  ganglion,  which  sends  nerves  into  the  arms,  and  a 
stronger  ventral  mass  representing  the  ventral  chain.  The  heart 
lies  dorsal  to  the  stomach. 

In  development  the  brachiopods  recall  both  8agitta  and  the  Annelida. 
They  resemble  Soffitta  in  that  in  Argiope  the  coelom  arises  by  out- 
growths from  the  archenteron,  divided  by  septa  into  three  pairs  of  pouches. 
They  are  annelid-like  in  the  form  of  larva  and  in  the  presence  of  chsetae 
which  are  formed  in  separate  follicles.  In  an  earlier  period  of  the  earth 
brachiopods  were  so  numerons  in  species  and  individuals  that  they  are 
among  the  most  important  fossils  in  the  determination  of  geologic  horizons. 
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Now  there  are  but  few  species, 'some  inhabitants  of  tbe  greateat  depths  of 


Order  I.  BcardloM. 
Hinge  nbsent;  vaWes  similar  when  the  stalk  passes  ont  between  them 
{Lingtiia  *),  or  unequal  when  the  Tenrral  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  stalk  (Discfna)  or  when  the  animal  is 
directly  attached  by  tlie  shell  (Crania). 
Order  11.  Teiticardliwa. 
Hinge  present,   valves  unequal,   the  ventral 
perforated  by  the  stalk;  an  us  degenerate.    Jt/iipi- 
chondla*  T^ebratulina*  in  our  colder  waters, 
rw.  ati-TtftbrntuHrui  ^  Sptrifer.  Orthis,  Penlamertu,  Atrypa,  important 
tentrtcmulu'  fossil  genera. 

Snnunary  of  Important  Facts. 

(1)  The  CtELHELMINTHES are  characterized bya  well^developed  body 
cavity  (ccelom). 

(2)  The  Ch.£TOGNATHI  are  hermaphroditic  worms  with  three  paira  of 
ecelemic  pouches,  with  fins,  and  bristle- like  jaws. 

<3)  The  Nematoda  are  mnstly  dicecions,  wsnally  parasitic  elongate 
worms,  with  cylindrical  unsegraented  body,  with  nerve  ring  (no  ganglia), 
paired  excretory  organs,  and  tubular  gonads. 

(4)  The  most  important  species  parasitic  in  man  are  Atearit  lumbrp. 
mides  in  the  small  intestine,  Oxyaria  Dermicuiaria  in  the  large  intestine, 
the  blood-sucking  AnkyloUoma  duodenaiis,  and  the  notorious  Triehirta 
spiralis.  In  hot  climates  occur  Filaria  tanguinia  hominU  and  Draeun- 
adtts  medinensia, 

(B)  The  OoRDUGBA  have  mesenteries  and  splancbnio  mesoderm;  they 
are  parasitic  in  insects. 

(8)  The  AcANTHOCEPHALi  lack  alimentary  tract,  have  a  spiny  proboscis 
and  a  very  complicated  reproductive  apparatus.  The  adults  are  parasitic 
in  vertebrates,  the  yonng  in  arthropods. 
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(7)  The  Chjetopod  Annvlids  have  segmented  bodies,  the  segmentation 
showing  itself  in  ringing  of  the  body  wall  and  in  the  separation  of  the 
coeloem  into  a  series  of  pouches  by  transverse  septa  and  the  metaraerio 
arrangements  of  blood-vessels,  ganglia,  and  excretory  organs. 

(8)  The  Chjstopoda  are  distinguished  from  other  annelids  by  the 
chsetSB  (usually  four  bunches  in  a  somite)  arising  in  special  follicles.  The 
chaetsB  are  few  in  the  hermaphroditic  OligochsBtae,  numerous  and  borne  on 
special  parapodia  in  the  PoiychsBtSB. 

(9)  The  Gephyilsa  are  closely  related  to  the  Ohaetopoda.  They  are 
saccular,  with  a  crown  of  tentacles  or  well-developed  preoral  lobe.  They 
have  largely  or  entirely  lost  the  segmentation.  Evidence  of  segmentation 
appears  in  some  cases  in  development  and  in  the  ventral  nerve  cord  and 
nephridia. 

(10)  The  HiRUDiNEi  are  hermaphroditic  Annelida  which  lack  chset» 
but  have  sucking  discs.  Their  flattened  bodies,  rudimentary  coelom,  and 
rich  body  parenchyma  give  them  a  certain  similarity  to  the  Plathelmin- 
thes. 

(11)  The  Hirudinei  have  either  a  protrusible  pharynx  (Rhynchobdella) 
or  three  toothed  jaws  (Gnathobdella).  To  the  latter  belongs  the  medici- 
nal leech  (Hirudo  medicinalis). 

(12)  The  PoLYZOA  are  like  the  Hydrozoa  in  being  colonial  and  having  a 
circumoral  crown  of  tentacles.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  complete 
alimentary  canal,  the  large  ccelom,  and  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

(13)  The  Phoronidea  are  closely  like  the  Polyzoa. 

(14)  The  Brachiopoda  have  a  bivalve  shell,  the  valves  being  dorsal  and 
ventral. 

(15)  The  body  cavity  is  divided  by  two  septa  into  three  (paired)  cham- 
bers, of  which  one,  rarely  two,  are  provided  with  nephridia. 

(16)  Most  brachiopods  are  attached  by  means  of  a  stalk.  They  are 
divided  into  Ecardines,  without  a  hinge  and  with  anus,  and  Testicardines^ 
with  a  hinge  and  no  anus. 


PHYLUM  V.  ECHINODERMA. 

Tlie  Echinoderma  are  separated  from  most  other  animals  by 
their  radial  symmetry,  but  recall  in  this  respect  the  Coelenterata, 
a  fact  which  led  to  their  inclusion  by  Cuvier  in  the  group 
'  Radiata/  a  view  of  their  relationships  which  was  set  aside  by 
Leuckart  on  account  of  their  different  structure,  especially  the 
presence  of  a  coelom.  In  fact  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  echino- 
derrns  has  a  different  value,  for  while  in  the  Coelenterata  the 
number  four  or  six  (apparently  derived  from  four)  is  fundamental, 
Echinoderma  are,  with  few  exceptions,  five-radiate.  Further,  the 
radial  symmetry  of  the  Coelenterata  is  primitive,  that  of  the 
Echinoderma,  as  development  shows,  is  derived  from  the  bilateral 
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type.     In  other  wotiIb,  the   echinoderms  have   descended    from 
bilateral,  possibly  worm-like,  aDcestoTs. 

The  Btrnctnre  of  the  integnment  gives  these  animals  a  chitrac- 

^  teristic  appearance.     In  the  mesoderm  under  the 

^w  epithelium  calcareous  plates  arise,  forming  a  body 

,^H  armor  or  test,  and   since  these  are  osnally  pro- 

^^p  J  dpced   into   spines,  they  have  given   the   name 

mi  i  k        Echinoderma,  spine  skin,  to  the  group.     This 

a  I  1 1        mesodermal  skeleton  at  times  becomes  degenerate, 

■  MmM        as  in  the  Holothurians  (it  rarely  entirely  disappears 

I  ^H^        ^  ^^  Pelaffotliuria),  but  even  then  shows  itself 

I      H  as  spicules  and 'wheels' of  lime.     The  sphieridia 

I        ^  and  pedicellaria  (fig.  303) — not  always  preseDt — 

''u.'rf^*oio8^'ftnii  ^^  characteristic  appendages  of  the  integument. 

■■["■■  The  first  are  sense  organs;  the  latter  are  usually 

stalked  forceps-like  grasping  structures  with  calcareous  skeleton. 

In  life  they  are  active  and  apparently  either  clean  the  skin  or  are 

defensive. 

Certain  plates  possess  a  morphological  interest  since  they  appear  early 
in  mftDj  larvfB,  and  in  tlie  adults  of  different  cissses  can  be  recogniied  in 
similHr  positions.  In  the  neijiliborliood  of  the  arms  are  five  Iiasalin,  inter- 
radial  in  pmition,  rnrtlier  five  radialia  ('  apic&l  skeleton '}  and  five  inter- 
radial  '  oraiia'  around  thti  moutli. 

Not  less  characteristic  than  the  skeleton  is  the  ambulacral  (or 
water- vascular)  system  (fig.  304).  This  begins  usually  eztemally 
and  then  ordinarily  by  a  calcareous 
plate,  the  madreporite,  which  is 
])erf orated  with  fine  pores  and 
serves  for  the  entrance  of  sea  water. 
The  water  passes  into  a  canal 
which,  on  account  of  its  calcified 
walls  in  the  startish  (fig.  305),  is 
called  the  stone   canal  and   lead^ 


Transversa   lectlba   of  stone  canal  of  AitTiq»cten 
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orally  to  a  ring  canal  around  the  mouth.  The  ring  canal  bears 
usually  seyeral  (up  to  five  pairs)  Polian  vesicles,  which,  with 
Tiedemann's  vesicles  of  the  starfishes,  are  now  regarded  as  appen- 
dages which,  like  lymph  glands,  produce  the  leucocytes.  From 
the  ring  canal  radiate  five  radial  canals  which  give  off  right  and 
left  iu  pairs  the  ambulacral  canals.  These  in  turn  connect  with 
the  ambulacra  and  ampullae,  the  highly  characteristic  locomotor 
organs  of  the  echinoderms.  An  ambulacrum  is  a  muscular  sac 
which  can  be  distended  and  lengthened  by  forcing  in  fiuid  from 
the  ambulacral  vessels,  on  the  other  hand  can  be  retracted  and 
shortened  by  its  muscles.  The  ampulla  is  a  sac  connected  with 
the  ambulacrum  and  projecting  into  the  body  cavity.  In  locomo- 
tion the  animal  extends  its  ambulacra,  anchors  them  by  the  suck- 
ing disc  at  the  tips,  and  then  pulls  the  body  along  by  contraction  of 
the  ambulacral  muscle.  In  the  sessile  crinoids  and  the  ophiuroids 
(which  move  by  their  snake-like  arms)  the  ambulacra  are  not 
locomotor  but  tactile  in  function,  lacking  suckers  and  ampuUaa. 
So  among  the  holothurians  and  sea  urchins  the  ambulacra  are  in 
many  places  replaced  by  tentacles.  Frequently  each  radial  canal 
ends  iu  an  unpaired  tentacle  with  olfactory  functions. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ambulacral  system  conditions  the 
arrangement  of  other  organs.  Alongside  the  stone  canal  is  a 
saccular  organ  formerly  called  the  *  heart,  ^  but  now  regarded  as  a 
lymphoid  gland  (ovoid  gland,  paraxon  gland).  Bing  and  radial 
canals  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  blood  canals,  with  which 
arc  often  associated  two  vessels  to  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is 
a  similar  nerve  ring  and  radial  nerve,  frequently  in  the  ectoderm, 
to  which  may  be  added  an  enterocoelic  or  apical  nervous  system, 
possibly  of  peritoneal  origin. 

The  courses  of  the  radial  vessels  and  nerves  mark  out  five  chief 
lines  in  the  animal,  the  radii;  between  them  come  the  secondary 
radii  or  interradii.  The  stone  canal,  madreporite,  and  lymphoid 
gland  are  interradial  in  position,  as  are  the  gonads,  usually  five 
single  or  five  pairs  of  racemose  glands;  in  some  cases  but  one  is 
present.  The  gonads  are  supported  in  the  spacious  ccelom  by 
special  bands,  while  mesenteries  support  the  alimentary  tract  and 
its  derivatives. 

Respiratory  organs  are  represented  by  very  various  structures:  branchiae, 
or  thin-walled  outpushings  of  the  coelom,  either  around  the  mouth,  as  in 
Echinoidea,  oron  the  aboral  surface,  as  in  the  Asteroidea,  the  bursas  of  the 
Ophinroidea,  the  branchinl  trees  of  tlie  ITolotliuroidea  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  ambulacRiI  system. 
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The  Echinoderma  are  exclusively  marine,  occiirring  in  large 
numbers  even  in  the  deepest  seas.  Many  groups,  like  the  Criuoids, 
are  largely  batfaybia),  others  frequent  rooky  coasts.  At  the  period 
of  reproduction  the  urchins,  starfish,  and  holothuriana  freqaent 
the  shallow  vaters,  passing  their  sexual  cells  into  the  sea,  where 
fertilization  occurs.  In  some,  however,  the  young  are  carried 
about  in  brood  cases  until  the  earlier  developmental  stages  are  jmst. 


18  Of  Burlonlarid  (HolothurlMi) :  IV,    V,  stt 
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Where  there  ie  no  brood  pouch  the  young  escape  from  the  egg 
as  Iarv«  which  swim  at  the  surface,  and  are  distinguishable  from 
the  adults  {fig.  306,  / )  by  their  soft  consistency,  transparency,  and 
bilateral  symmetry.  By  the  development  of  lobe-like  processes 
and  slender  arms  supported  by  calcareous  rods  the  larree  assume 
the  most  different  and  bizarre  shapes  (plutei  of  echinoids  and 
ophiuroids,  brachiolaria  and  bipinnaria  of  asteroids,  anricutaria  of 
holothurians),  all  of  which  can  be  referred  back  to  a  common  type 
with  tri-regional  alimentary  tract  and  a  ciliated  band  around  the 
mouth,  strikingly  resembling  toniaria,  the  larva  of  Balanoglostvs. 
The  different  appearances  of  the  larvte  are  due  to  the  drawing  out 
of  the  ciliated  band  into  lobes  and  arms,  and  also  to  its  becoming 
broken  into  parts  which  unite  themselves  into  complete  rings 
(fig.  306,  F). 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  bilateral  larva  into  the  radial  adult  is  yvrj 
complicated.  It  begins  earl;  with  the  formation  of  outgrowths  from  tba 
archenteron  (flg.  SOT),  which  become  separated  and  form  the  anUgen  <it 
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the  cfslom  »Dd  mmbulacral  sjstem.  This  becomes  dirided,  and  one  por- 
tion derelopg  itself  as  a  ring  aroand  the  oesophagus,  the  future  ring 
canal,  and  from  this  five  outgrowths,  the  radial  canals,  arise.  Since  these 
canals,  as  they  grow  out,  carry  the  body  walla  before  them,  the  arms  in  the 
starflshea,  which  show  the  process  most  clearly,  arise  as  outgrowths  nhicli 
recall  buds  (Bg.  808).  This  has  given  rise  to  one  view  which  regards  the 
arms  as  individoals,  the  whole  body  (and  hence  that  of  all  ©chinoderras)  as 
a  colony  of  five  individuals.  According  to  this  the  development  would  be 
a  kind  of  alternation  of  generations,  the  larva  being  the  aseiual  genera- 


ijtl 


FiO-SOT.  Fia.808L 

Flo.  aOT.— ForDutloQ  of  the  ofElom  Id  AAftuw.   (Prom  Korachelt  and  Heider.)   A, 

Brat  koliiBe  of  ctelom;  B.  later  Btuse;  C;  complete  constriction  of  oolom  (vaao- 
^    peritoneal  tbbIoIb)  from  •mhontBron 
Fio.  308.- Formation  o(  OphlunD  from  the  plnteiu  Urra.    (After  MDUer,  from  Eor- 

■hBlt-Helder.) 

tion  which  by  budding  produces  the  oolony.  Yet  this  view  does  not  agree 
with  the  actual  relations,  since  it  draws  an  untenable  contrast  between  the 
larva  and  the  perfect  echinodenn.  The  most  important  oi^na  of  tlie 
fonner  are  carried  over  into  the  latter,  and  the  eohiooderm  brings  the  anla- 
gen  to  further  development.  In  the  insects  many  features  which  are  lack- 
ing or  incompletely  developed  in  the  larva  are  developed  in  the  course  of 
tbe  metamorphosis.  There  is  a  metamorphosis  in  the  ecbinoderms  as  in 
insects.  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  group  of  Ecbinoderma  ia  the  most 
primitive,  but  ease  of  treatment  makes  it  best  to  begin  with  the  Asl«roidea> 

Class  I.  Aflteroidea  (Staiflsh). 

Two  p&rta  can  be  recognized  in  the  body  of  a  starfish,  a 
central  disc  and  the  arms,  nsually  five  in  number,  which  radiate 
from  it  (fig.  316).  The  relations  in  which  these  parts  stand  to 
«ach  other  vary  between  two  extremes.  In  many  starfish  tbe 
arms  play  the  chief  rfile  and  the  disc  appears  as  only  their  united 
pioiimal  ends  (figs,  309,  310).     On  the  other  hand  the  disc  may 
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increase  at  the  expense  of  the  arms,  abeorbing  theee  in  its  growth  eo 
that  they  form  merely  the  angles  of  u  pentagonal  disc  (fig.  311). 
In  both  arms  and  diec  two  Burfaces  are  recognized,  or&l  and 
aboral,  which  pass  into  each  other,  usually  without  a  eharp  margin. 
In  the  normal  position  the  oral  side  is  downwards  and  has  in  the 


-, -.-    ,-    „ ~.    onn;  oneoftheoriKiQal 

armi  shoirn  only  In  part. 
Fia.311.— Ciilnin  t>m('"Wul"r«f.Kbonlview.    (FTom  LndwlK.J    a,  madnporltc ;  ti,  re- 
flex ad  end  of  ambalncrst  grooves. 

centre  the  mouth  and  radiating  from  it  to  the  tipa  of  the  arms  the 
five  ambnlacral  grooves.  On  the  aboral  surface  is  the  anus  (when 
not  degenerate)  near  the  centre,  and  excentric  from  it  in  an  inter- 
radius  is  the  madreporite  (in  many  armed  species  two  to  sixteen 
radii  may  have  madreporites). 

A  line  passing  Ihroagh  the  madreporite  and  the  opposite  arm  divides  the 
body  into  symmetrical  halves.  This  rny  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  anterior, 
since  in  the  irregular  sea  urchins  (Spat  an  go  ids)  the  homologous  arm  is 
clearly  anterior,  while  the  madreporic  interrndins  is  posterior.  This  plane 
of  symmetry  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  larva.  The  two  rays  on 
either  siile  of  the  madreporite  form  the  bivjum,  the  three  others  the 
triviura. 

The  skin  is  everywhere  protected  by  large  and  small  plates 
jointed  together.  Tliese  make  a  dry  starfish  hard  and  stiff,  but 
in  life  it  is  extremely  flexible,  the  arms  can  be  bent  in  any  direc- 
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tion,   and  tbe  uuinal  can  work  its  way  through  narroT  openings. 
Of  the  skeletal  pieces  the  ambiilacral  plates  need  special  mention. 


Wra;  (^  unbidMsr&l  platea;  b,  branclSe:  r,  c<Blom:  A,  bepaUn  cibcb;  (,  Inter- 
ambolAcnl  pUtes;  n,  radial  nerve;  p.  ammOn;  r,  radial  canal ;  <•,  radial  blood. 
■     ■>   -mbitlacrM  plates,  ventral  view,  showlns  the   ambalacrai   pores 


These  form  the  roofs  of  the  amhalacral  grooves,  and  betwecD  them 
are  openings,  the  nmbulacral  pores,  through  which  connexion  is 
made  between  the  ambulacra  and  ampnllse.  In  each  arm  the  pairs 
ai  ambulacral  plates  meet  above  the  groove  like  the  rafters  of  a 


no,    (18.— ^Jta-Zwau  vemteiOatvt,  abaral  sarface  remored.    (Atter  GeKeobatir.)    ff 
KonadB;  A,  hepatio  cffica ;  ',  Btamach  irltbauiis. 

root  Laterally  each  ambulacral  plate  abuts  against  a  small  inter- 
ambnlacral  plate,  bearing  usually  movable  spines.  Beyond  these 
comes  the  adambniacral  plates,  and  then  those  of  the  aboral  sur- 
face. Each  ambulacral  area  terminates  at  the  tip  of  the  arm  with 
an  unpaired  (ocular)  plate. 
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The  organs  He  in  part  in  tbe  Nslom,  in  part  in  the  ambalacral 
grooves.  The  alimentary  tract  is  in  the  etelom  and  extends 
straight  upward  from  the  month  to  the  aboral  surface,  where  it 
ends  with  an  anne  or  is  entirely  closed  (figs.  313,  314).     By  a 
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conetriction  it  is  divided  into  a  larger,  lower  cardiac  portion  and 
'  a  smaller,  npper  pyloric  division.  From  the  latter  arise  five  hepatic 
ducts  which  connect  with  five  pairs  of  hepatic  glands  lying  in  the 
arms.  The  cardiac  division  givos  origin  to  five  gaatric  ponches 
which  can  he  protruded  from  the  mouth  or  retracted  by  appro- 
priate muscles.  The  gonads  are  five  pairs  of  racemose  glands  lying 
in  the  basis  of  the  arms  and  opening  interradially  between  the 
arms.  Lastly,  the  stone  canal,  extending  from  the  aboral  madre- 
porite  to  the  ring  canal,  and  the  lymphoid  gland  lie  in  the  ccelom. 
The  radial  nerve,  caual,  and  blood-vessel  lie  in  the  roof  of  the 
ambulacral  groove  between  the  ambulacra.    The  nerve  ends  at  the 


Fio.SUl— Lougltndliuaswstloiiofersot^iteriiiiL    (Oris.) 
tip  of  the  arm  in  a  compound  eye  spot  colored  with  red  or  orange 
pigment  which  experiment  shows  is  sensitive  to  light.     A  second 
nerve  has  been  described  lying  in  the  ctBlom  of  the  arm.     The 
ambulacral  system  corresponds  with  the  foregoing  description 
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(p.  330),  the  ampnllse  as  veil  as  the  five  or  more  Polian  aod 
Tiedemann's  (racemose)  vesicles  projecting  into  the  ccelom. 

Since  th«  arms  coDtalu  nearly  all  important  oi^ana,  the  phyBiological 
independence  of  these  is  easily  nnderstood.  Arms  broken  oC  not  only 
live,  bat  regenerate  first  the  disc  and  then 
new  arms  which  appear  at  first  like  small 
buds  (comet  form,  figs.  808,  810).  This 
separation  of  arms  may  occur  through 
aecideot,  or  it  may  be,  and  not  infre- 
quently is,  produced  by  the  animal  itself. 

Examples  of  species  with  well-devel- 
oped arms  and  ambulacra  in  four  rows 
are  furniabed  by  the  Astebid£,  repre- 
sented on  our  shores  by  tiie  fire-finger 
Asleriaa  •  and  Zeptofiteriag,'  and  Heli- 
aster*  with  numerous  arms.  In  (he 
SoLASTERiD£  tlie  ambulacra  are  two- 
rowed;  arms  sometimes  numerous.  Py- 
thonaster  {&g.  816).  In  the  AsTERUID^e 
tbe  arms  are  short  or  the  body  is  pentag- 
onal, no  large  plates  on  the  margins  of 
tbe  arms.  Asteriicua  (fig.  SIZ).  In  other 
forma  {CulcUa*  fig.  317,  Hippasteria* 

Ctfnodiaeua')  tbe  body  is  more  or  less  Fia  3IB  —Pvihnintitr  mumvi. 
periiangiilar,  the  margin  being  covered  Bhowiog^ai^buiacr^  BrTOTOB.** 
witb  lai'ge  plates. 

Class  n.  Ophiuroidea  (Brittle  Stars). 

In  these  the  animal  consists,  as  in  the  Asteroidea,  of  disc  and 
arms,  the  latter  sometimes  branched,  hut  the  internal  anatomy  is 
different.     Tbe  ambulacral  plates 
have  heen  dravn   inside  tbe  arm 
and   eiich   pair   fused   to    a  large 
,  'vertebra'  (fig.  31").     As  a  result 
the  coelom  of  the  arms  is  greatly 
reduced,  the  hepatic  casca  are  lack- 
ing, and  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
lacks  an  anus,  is  confined  to  the 
disc     By   the   ingrowth    of    ven- 
f^.  n7.— sooHon  of  Ophiaroiii  ■rm  tral  plates  the  ambulacral  grooves 

Wrig.l.    a,  ambulBcrum ;  1^  blood  veB-  ,     ,    .    .       .    ,  1,1 

wi;  r.coBiom;  m.  muBcieaof  ftrm;  I.;  are  Converted  into  tubes,  and  tbe 
nerve;  i.rndlBl  water  tnbe:  o.'Terte-         ,    ,  ,  .  1       .     .  1  . 

bra'icaaleBcedunbalacralplBtMf.      ambulacra,      whlch      Inck      SUCKItlg 

disea,  are  tactile  organs,  locomotion  being  effected  by  the  snake- 
like motion  of  tbe  arms.    Tbe  mudreporite  is  on  the  ventral  sur- 
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face.  Also  on  the  ventral  surface  are  five  slits  which  connect 
with  as  many  burssd,  thin-walled  respiratory  sacs  into  which  the 
sexual  organs  open. 

In  many  brittle  stars  (Ophiocniday  Ophiothelia,  Ophiocoma)^  especially 
in  young  specimens,  there  is  a  kind  of  asexual  generation  (8chizogony),  the 
animal  dividing  through  the  disc,  the  halves  regenerating  the  missing  parts. 
The  classification  is  based  largely  on  small  details.  In  the  majority  the 
arms  are  unbranched  {Ophiopholis  *  (fig.  318),  Ophioglypha*  Amphiura  *), 
but  in  the  EuRYALiD^,  or  basket  fish,  the  arms  are  branched  {Astrophyton* 
fig.  819),  but  not,  as  usually  stated,  dichotomously. 


Fio.  818.  Flo.  aifi. 

Fio.  318.— Op/i<opKolfe  a£%dealaH,*   (From  Mbne.) 
Fzo.  TSi».—AeimphuUm  arborenceni^  basket  flsh.    (From  Lndwig.) 

Class  in.  Crinoidea  (Pelmatozoa). 

The  crinoids  or  sea  lilies  are  on  the  road  to  extinction.  Is 
early  times,  especially  in  the  paleozoic,  they  were  yery  abundant, 
but  to-day  there  are  but  few  genera  and  species,  these  most]/ 
restricted  to  the  greater  depths  of  the  ocean,  only  the  Gomatulid» 
occurring  near  the  shore.  The  crinoids  are  attached  to  the  sm 
bottom  by  a  long  stalk  which  contains  a  central  canal  (fig.  320) 
This  stalk  is  composed  o^  cylindrical  discs  and  often  bears  five  rov 
of  outgrowths,  the  cirri.  In  the  Comatulidse  (fig.  321)  the  adu 
is  not  thus  attached,  swimming  about  in  the  water  with  the  a 
or  moving  about  on  the  tang.  In  their  earlier  stages  these  anim 
have  a  stalk  (fig.  322),  passing  through  a  Pentacrinus  stage, 
proof  that  the  fixed  condition  was  the  primitive  one.  In  ih 
forms,  when  the  separation  takes  place,  one  joint  of  the  stalk  vi 
its  cirri  remaind  attached  to  the  animal,  as  the  centrodorsal  unit 
with  the  lowest  cup  plates,  the  infrabasals  (fig.  321). 

On  the  upper  joint  of  the  stalk  is  a  cup-shaped  body  (th 
the  edges  of  which  bear  five  or  ten  (usually  branched)  arms. 
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m.  JBO.—nnlafrinui  macltauanaM.    (Atter  WjrvHIe  TbompwnJ 


a.  an.— Adult  of  AHtedoit  ma 
1.  as.— DlSerctit  Fntaerinu 
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wallB  of  the  theca  are  corered  with  polygonal  calcareona  platee. 
Usually  the  stalk  bears  five  plates,  the  ba^ia,  and  then  come  five 
radialia,  alternating  in  order  with  the  baaalia  (fig.  323).     In  some 


Fio,  BB8,— HiFOcnntu  hrlbltvi" —    .-,  -._, 

the  arms:  b.  basalia:  ht,  brachlalT&:  r,  radialla.    B,  oral  a 
moutli,  five  orallA,  snd  the  baaea  at  the  arma. 

there  is  a  circle  of  infrabasalia  in  a  line  with  the  radialia.  Fre- 
quently the  elements  of  the  arm,  the  brachialia,  are  directly  attached 
to  the  radials  (fig.  323).  But  often  the  arm  branches  once  or 
several  times  dichotomously,  and  the  first  branching  takes  place  at 
the  base,  so  that  the  arms  seem  to  spring  from  the  theca.  In 
these  cases  the  first  brachialia  are  considered  as  part  of  the  thccn 
and  are  called  radialia  dtstichalia  (figs.  3:^0,  321).  From  the  arms 
arise,  right  and  left,  a  row  of  pinnulaj,  lancet-shaped  processes 
supported  by  calcareous  bodies  in  which  the  sexual  products  ripen 
until  freed  by  dehiscence  (fig.  325). 

The  mouth  opening,  in  the  middle  of  the  oral  disc  which  closes 
the  theca,  is  frequently  surrounded  by  five  radial  plates,  the  oralia. 
The  mouth,  which  in  contrast  to  other  echinoderms  is  directed 
upwards,  connects  with  a  spacious  digestive  tract  in  which  oesopha- 
gus, stomach,  and  intestine  cau  be  distinguished.  The  anus  is' 
intcrradial  and  near  the  mouth  (fig.  324).  Five  ambulacnd 
grooves  begin  at  tlie  mouth  and  extend  ont  on  the  arms,  branching 
with  them  and  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  pinnulie.     These  are 
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ciliated  and  serve  tta  condnits  to  briug  food  to  the  month.  Nervous, 
ambulacral,  and  blood  systems  begin  witb  a  oircumoral  ring.  They 
follow  the  ambnlacral  grooves  as  in  the  asteroids,  but  the  ambnlaon 


Tia.3El.~-0rBlttreai>rcrhi(Hd('t'i(r<J(m),ahuwlDBbr  dotted  llDesthe  conrBOot  the  In- 
t«nlne  from  the  mouth  Iru)  to  the  ftnuB  (n);  p,  ciliated  grooves  leading  from  the 
arms  to  the  month  lorlg  ). 

ru.  SS  —  Crosa-eectlon  of  plnnula  of  AMe&tm.  (After  Ladnlg.)  a.  ueIbI  nerve 
mrd;  c,  ciliated  caps;  r,  c,  calUc  unal;  p.  gonad;  j,  saccull;   te.  sabtentacular 

here  have  no  suckers  nor  ampullie  and  are  merely  tactile  tentacles. 
A  typical  stone  canal  is  also  lacking;  in  its  place  are  five  or  several 
hundred  tubnles  leading  from  the  ring  canal  to  the  ctetom.  Oppo- 
site tbeir  ccelomic  months  are  fine  pores  in  the  oral  disc  tbroagh 
which  water  euters  to  pass  through  the  tubules  into  the  ambulacra] 
system.  The  ambnlacral  nervous  system  is  weakly  developed. 
The  enteroccelo  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  develojied  and 
forms  the  axial  cord  running  through  the  brachialia  and  radtalia 
to  unite  in  a  ring  in  the  centTodorsal.  A  problematical  organ, 
the  so-called  dorsal  organ,  also  begins  in  the  centrodorsal  and 
extends  up  through  the  axis  of  the  theca  to  the  oral  disc.  It  is 
possibly  a  lymphoid  gland,  possibly  a  structure  for  the  transfer  of 
natriment,  and  is  apparently  homologona  with  the  '  heart '  of  the 
starfish. 
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Sub  Class  I.  Eucrinoidea. 

The  forefcoing  Account  applies  entirely  to  the  Eucrinoidea,  vhich  mnj 
be  divided  into  two  groups  : 

Order  I.  TESSELLATA  (PHtaocrinoideti).  Tbeca  with  its  side  walti 
composed  of  immovably  united  thin  plates  :  tbe  ambulacnil  grooves  usu- 
ally completely  covered  by  calcareous  plates.     Exchiaively  paleozoic. 

Order  11.  ABTICULATA  (Nencrinoidea).  Ambiilncnil  grooves  open, 
theca  with  eorapact,  in  part  niovably  articulated,  plates.  This  onler  left 
the  other  in  the  mesozoic  age,  and  some  families  have  persisted  until  now. 
miizocrimia  •  (fig.  383)  and  Pwtaerimts  (flg.  820),  deep  seas  ;  the  CoHi- 
TUUD£  are  fixed  in  the  young,  free  in  the  adult.     Antedon*(&%.  331). 

Sub  Class  If.  Edrioaateroidea  (Agelacrtnoidea). 
ThecH  of  irregular  plates;  arms  u!ibr»nc-hed  and  lying  on  the  Iheca. 
PoBsibly  tbe  ancestors  of  the  noncrinoid  echinoderma.     Paleozoic.     Agela- 

Sub  Class  III.   Cystidea. 
Exctosivety  paleozoic  ;  body  spherical,  composed  of  polygonal  plates. 
Stalk  and  arm  structures  rudimentary,  sometimes  lacking.     Tbe  Ahpho- 
BlDA  are  by  some  regarded  as  ancestral  of  all  echinoderms.     Holocj/stUet, 
Schinosphierites  {&g.  836). 


a 


^ 


Sub  ClasK  JV.  Blastoidea. 
Arms  lacking;  the  mouth  surrounded   by  five  petal-like  ambulitcnil 
areas.     The  group  appears  at  end  of  Silurian  and  dies  out  with  the  carboD' 
iferous.     PejUremitea  (fig.  337). 
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Class  IV.  EchlDoidea  (Sea  Urchins). 

The  Btrncture  of  the  eea  nrcliins  ie  best  understood  in  the 
epherical  forms  (figs.  328,  330). 
Mouth  and  anus  lie  at  opposite 
polea  of  the  main  axis,  each  open- 
ing immediately  surrounded  by 
areas  covered  by  calcareous  plates, 
the  arrangement  of  which  varies 
with  the  family.  Around  the  anus 
is  the  periproct,  around  the  mouth 
tlie  peristome,  the  latter  bearing 
sphaeridia  and  in  the  Echinoids  five 
pairs  of  interambnlacral  gills.  Be- 
tween peristome  and  periproct  the 

,      ,  „  .  ,     .      ,  riG.ara.— (TirlnpIturiisjtnrWanMXAfter 

bOdV  wall  IS  composed  of  calcareous      AsaMlB.)      Abo™l   view,  the   spine* 
1     ~  ,  .   ,  , ,      T-.   .  ■  removed  to  show  the  ambnlaoral  <«) 

plates,  which,  except  m  the  Echino-      and  ll»  Intenunbulacral   Kretia,  end- 

thuridee,    are    immovably   united.     Keniufnuient  ^ntheoenmi^the  fonr 
Aside  from  the  extinct  Palaohei-     P'"'""'' t""  P«"P««t- 
noidea  the  plates  are  arranged  in  twenty  meridional  rows,  or,  more 
accurately,  in  ten  double  rows,  two  rows  being  always  intimately 
aesociated  together.      Five  of  these  double  rows  are  ambnlacral. 


Fra.sts.  Fro.iW. 

Pio.  m.— Ovp«u<er  ntlHltprana.    (After  AkhssIe.)    Aboral  rlev.  shoving  tbe  peta- 

told  ends  of  the  unbalaoral  areas. 
Fill.  830.— Dlasnuumatlc  lansltudlnal  lectlon  throngh  a  aea  nrchin. 

the  alternating  five  interambnlacral.  Both  bear  small  hemispheri- 
cal articular  surfaces  on  which  are  situated  tlie  spines,  either  long 
and  pointed  or  swollen  to  spherical  plates.  These  spines  are  ex- 
tremely mobile  and  are  moved  by  muBclee  so  that  they  serve  both  as 
protecting  and  locomotor  structures.     The  ambnlacral  plates  are 
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distingniahed  from  the  iuterambulacral  by  the  ambnkcral  pores 
by  which  the  ambulacra  on  the  surface  are  connected  with  tlie 
internal  ampullte.  In  meet  sea  urchins  the  paired  grouping  of 
the  pores  results  from  the  fact  that  a  double  canal  extends  from 
ampulla  to  ambulacrum. 

In  tlie  nrraiigeinent  of  the  ambulacra  two  modifications,  the  band  form 
and  the  petaloid,  occur.  In  llie  first  the  ambulacra  are  equally  developed 
from  peristome  to  periprocc  (Sg.  328).  In  the  second  oral  and  aboral 
regions  may  be  distingniglied  (&);■  839).  In  tLe  oral  region  alone  are  loco- 
motor feet  always  present,  but  tlieso  are  so  irregularly  arranged  that  do 
striking  figure  results.  In  the  aboral  ar^a  the  aiabulacra  are  tentacular 
in  character  and  are  regularly  arrangi^l,  iheir  pores  bounding  five  petal- 
like  figures  around  the  peiiproct,  very  diariiict  after  removal  of  the  spine*. 
In  the  Echinoids,  the  Cidarids  excepted,  the  interambulacral  plates  around 
the  peristome  show  five  t>airs  of  notches  for  the  gills,  five  pairs  of  thin- 
walled  branching  extensions  of  the  body  cavity. 

Ambulacnkl  and  interambulacral  fields  both  end  at  the  periproct 
with  an  unpaired  plate,  the  five  ambulacra!  plates  (radialia  of  mor- 
phology) being  culled  ocular  plates,  since  they  often  bear  pigment 
spots  formerly  regarded  as  eyes.  They  are  perforated  by  the  end 
of  the  radial  canal  and  nerve,  the  latter  here  uniting  with  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  skin.  The  five  interambulacral  plates  are  called 
genital  plates,  since  they  nsually  contain  the  openings  of  the  genital 
ducts.     One  is  often  raadreporite  aa  well. 

The  interior  of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  cceloni,  to 


FiO.  3S1.— Sea  nrRhin  opened  around  the  equator. 

bulacral  Bred ;  L.liintern-  -"  ■-'—■■ —  -•• ' 

alpbon;  uf,  teBOphs([UB;  P, 

the  walls  of  which  the  thin-walled  alimentary  tract  is  fastened  by 
a  mesentery.    In  the  Clypeastroids  this  tract  forms  a  simple  spiral. 
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but  elsewhere  it  is  a  donble  spiral  It  ascends  from  the  month, 
turning  once,  and  then,  bending  on  itself,  coils 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  anus  (fig.  331). 
Uenally  the  first  portion  of  the  canal  is  accom- 
panied by  a  siphon,  an  accessory  tube  opening 
into  the  main  tube  at  either  end.  Except  in 
the  Spatangoids  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by 
five  sharp- pointed  calcareous  plates,  the  teeth,  fio.    aa*.  —  Aristotie'i 


complicated  system  of  levers,  fulcra,  and  mus-   du'ire;   ft,  aiveoU;  ^ 
cles,  the  'lantern  of  Aristotle'  (flg.  332).  '™"'- 

The  ring  canal  and  the  ring  of  the  blood  system  lie  on  the 
lantern,  the  stone  canal  and  ovoid  gland  ('heart')  extending 
upwards  from  them  (fig.  330).  The  blood- vascular  ring  gives  off 
two  blood-vessels  which  run  along  the  alimentary  canal,  while  from 
the  ring  canal  arise  five  ambulacral  or  radial  canals  which  run  on 


the  inner  side  of  the  test  accompanied  by  nerves  which  radiate 
from  a  nerve  ring.  The  gonads  are  five  (rarely  four  or  two) 
nnpaired  organs  in  the  aboral  half  of  the  test,  opening  throagh  the 
genital  plates,  that  is,  interradially  as  in  the  starfish. 

Order  I.  P«la«cliiiioidM. 
Fnleozoic  forms  wilh  five  ambulacrnl  arena,  the  inlerambniacrfil  nreaa 
coQtainiag  more  tbaa  two  rows  of  plates.    Melonitea. 

Ordvr  n.  ddarldea  {BesoUrea). 
Ambulacral  areHs  band-like,  body  more  or  less  spherical,  mouth  and 
anna  polar.     Here  beloDg  the  common  urchins,  represented  ou  our  coasts 
by  Tbxiqmeuitet,*  Strongylocentntiu,*  Arbacia,*  CtelopUui-us'*  (flg,  838). 
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Ordei  HI.  CljpautroidM. 
Irregnlar  flattened  echinoids  witb  central  mouth  and  teeth  ;  anus  out- 
side the  periproct  in  the  posterior  interradius,  sometimes  marginal ;  five 
petaloid  ambulacral  areas.     Clypetater  (tropical),  Echinarachnius*  (sand 
dollar,  fig.  83S),  Mellila*  with  holes  through  tlie  test. 

Order  IV.  Spatangoidea. 

BilaUral  flaitened  forms  more  or  less 
lieart-shaped  ;  month  and  antia  eicentric. 
no  teeth;  usually  five  petaloid  ambulacral 
areas  and  four  genital  plates.  From  the 
forward  position  of  the  moutli  it  follows 
that  only  two  ambulacral  areas  (biTium, 
p.  884)  are  upon  the  tower  surface.  Wanner 
seas.  Spataitgua,*  EdiinocaTdlum,  BrUstis. 

Class  V.  Holotburoidea. 
The  sea  cucumbers  tro   most  re- 

[SS'siiakT^^SSrEeWnte  echinoderm  appearance.       At  the  first 

Mofc  The  bivium  without  tu-  glance  the  skin  appears  naked  and  the 

charucteriBtic  plates  absent.    Yet  these 

are  imbedded  in  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  plates,  wheels,  and  anchors 

(fig.  335).     The  integment  is  tough,  leathery,  and  muscular, with 


longitudinal  and  circnlar  fibres.  The  saccular  body  gives  these 
forms  a  worm-like  appearance,  strengthened  hy  its  elongation  in 
the  main  axis,  and  with  the  month  and  anus  at  the  poles.  Unlike 
other  echinoderms  these  move  with  the  main  axis  parallel  to  the 
ground,  a  condition  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  leads  to  a 
replacement  of  radial  by  bilateral  symmetry.  One  surface  (trivium) 
becomes  ventral,  the  bivium  dorsal,  and  in  many  the  trivial  amba- 
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blood-TMwl!  £.  brauohial  tree:  d,  dorsal  blaod.TeMol;  /.  msaentsrUl  lIlMiieaU; 
0.  Kenttkl  opening :  I,  (Lllmentiiry  cmnal :  I,  loDgHadlnBl  muncln :  m,  month :  ". 
senitaJ  dnct;  p.  phnryDBeml  rlns:  r,  gonada,  cntairaron  rlshtslde:  (,  aroiJUllB 


>I  iMitaclM ;  V,  Tentral  bload-TcsaaL 
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lacm  alone  are  locomotor,  those  of  the  bivium  being  tactile  or 
wholly  absent. 

In  the  body  cavity  (fig.  336)  lies  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
(except  in  Synapta)  is  coiled  in  a  uniform  manner,  although  many 
minor  conyolutions  may  obscure  this.  It  passes  backwards  in  the 
median  dorsal  interradius,forwardin  the  left  ventral  interradius,  and 
then  back  in  the  right  dorsal  interradius  to  the  anus.     It  is  held  in 

pd^ition  by  mesenteries  (fig.  337),  and 
near  the  anus  by  numerous  muscular 
filaments.  Into  the  terminal  portion 
one  or  two  branchial  trees  may  empty. 
These  are  tubular  sacs  with  small 
branched  outgrowths  which  are  filled 
with  water.  The  similarity  of  these  to 
the  excretory  organs  of  some  Gephy- 
raea  (p.  317)  was  one  ground  for  re- 
Fio.  887— Transverse  section  of  crardinff  those   forms  as  intermediate 

HfHothuria  tubuVmi.    (After  Lud-  f  ^         *^  ,  ^  .       •, 

wig.)  d,  digestive  tract;  (to,  dor- between    worms     and      echmoderms. 

sal  blood-vessel;  of,  gonad  duct;  rm  x     i.  j    i  •      i 

h,8kin;  im,  longitudinal  muscles;  They  arc  to  be  regarded  as  respiratory, 

Zir,  left  branchial  tree ;  m,  mesen-    .  .r  _     •    j*     n      n^^   j       'Ii. 

terie8;r',f^,amboiacrai  complex  Since  they  are  periodically  filled  With 

of  bivium   (ambulacral    vessel)  •^  „••    „.„i.^„        t«  »«»■».«•  «».«^:««  *  o^^:« 

and  nerve:  i*^,  sameof  trivium;  iresu  Water.     In  many  species  *  Luvie- 

nc,  right  branchial  tree.  ^-^^^  ^^^^^^  ,  ^^^^^ .  ^j^^g^  ^^^  morpho- 

logically specially  modified  portions  of  the  branchial  tree  and  are 
either  connected  with  them  or  separately  with  the  cloaca.  Many 
zoologists  regard  them  as  defensive  structures  because  of  their 
sticky  nature  and  because  they  can  be  cast  out  through  the  anus. 
The  oesophagus  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  five  radial 
and  five  interradial  plates  which  serve  as  points  of  attachment  for 
the  longitudinal  muscles.  Just  behind  it  lie  the  ring  canal,  ring 
nerve,  and  the  ring  of  the  blood  system,  each  giving  off  a  radial 
branch  which  here  runs  inside  the  muscular  sac  of  the  body.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  radial  canals  (rarely,  as  in  Synapta ,  from  the 
ring  canal)  tubes  extend  outward  to  form  the  extremely  sensitive 
retractile  tentacles  which  surround  the  mouth,  and  which  either 
branch  fDendrochirotaB)  or  bear  frilled  shield-shaped  extremities 
(Aspidochirotse).  A  single  Polian  vesicle  is  usually  present,  and 
the  stone  canal  (except  in  the  Elasipoda)  43onnects  with  the 
coelom.  Blood-vessels  going  from  the  vascular  ring  form  rich 
anastomoses  on  the  alimentary  canal.  Only  a  single  gonad  (or  a 
pair  of  united  gonads)  occurs.  This  consists  of  numerous  tubules 
which  open  usually  interradially  near  the  mouth. 
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The  regeneratife  powers  ot  these  animals  are  of  interest.  In  nnfAVor- 
able  conditions  (hence  in  preserving  the  nnimals  in  alcohol  withoat  nar- 
cotiwitioQ  with  chloral)  they  void  the  whole  viscera  nnd  yet  may  live  and 
reproduce  the  lost  parts.  In  certain  species  are  found  a  few  parasites. 
One  or  two  harlwr  a  small  fisli  {Fieratfer)  ia  their  cloaca  and  branchial 
trees.  A  parasitic  snail.  Eiilocpjicha  mirabilU,  lives  in  one  species  of 
Ssjnapta,  and  a  mussel,  EnUiealoa  mirabilis,  iu  another. 
Order  I.  Actinopoda. 

Rntlial  canals  present.  Bending  branches  to  the  tentacles  and  am- 
liiilacra  when  present.  Divided  into  Pedata,  with'&mhulacru,  and  Apoda, 
without.     The  FEDATA  include  the  HolothuridtB  with  peltate  tentacles. 


tmaria  frondota,  sen  cncantttor.    {From  Emerton.) 

ITolothuria*  In  warmer  waters,  one  species  furnishing  the  trepang  of 
Chinese  markets.  The  Cl'cumariid.«  represented  In  our  w.".ters  by  Cucit- 
maiia'  (Penlacta)  with  rej-ular  rows  of  ambulacra,  Tkyiyne*  with  tiiem 
senttered,  and  Psolua,*  scaly  with  a  creeping  disc.  The  deep-sea  Ela- 
EiiHtOA  belong  to  the  Pediita.  Tlie  APODA  are  represented  by  Caudina  * 
(fig.  83a)  and  Molpadia* 

Order  n.  Paractinepoda. 
Ko  radial  canals  nor  ambulacra.     Tonliicular  canals  arising  from  ring 
canal.     Mj/riotroclius,*  Sj/napla,*  Oligolroc/ius*  {fLg.  339). 
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Snmmary  of  Important  Facts. 

1.  The  ECHINODERMA  share  the  radiate  structure  with  the 
Ccelenterata,  hut  differ  from  them  (a)  in  the  numerical  basis  of 
the  symmetry  (five) ;  {b)  in  that,  as  embryology  shows,  they  have 
descended  from  bilateral  forms. 

2.  Farther  characters  are  the  existence  of  a  coelom,  the 
ambulacral  system,  and  the  mesodermal  spiny  skeleton,  which  has 
given  the  name  to  the  phylum. 

3.  The  ambulacral  system  is  locomotor  and  occurs  nowhere  else. 
It  consists  of  a  sieve-like  plate,  the  madreporite  (not  always  pres- 
ent), which  passes  water  to  the  stone  canal,  and  from  this  to  the 


Flo  399.— O/iyoCrocftux  vitreua.*  (After  Danielasen  and  Koren.) 

ring  canal  and  the  radial  canals  to  fill  the  ampuUsB  and  ambulacra. 
Lateral  branches  supply  the  tentacles  and  cause  their  extension. 

4.  Blood-vessels  and  nerve  cords  run  in  the  same  radii  as  the 
radial  canals  of  the  ambulacral  system;  stone  canal,  madreporite, 
ovoid  gland,  and  genital  ducts  are  interradial. 

5.  The  Echinoderma  are  divided  into  five  classes:  (1)  Aster- 
oidea,  (2)  Ophiuroidea,  (3)  Crinoidea,  (4)  Echinoidea,  and  (5) 
Holothuroidea. 

6.  The  AsTEROiDEA  have  a  disc  and  (usually)  five  arms  into 
which  the  gastric  pouches  and  hepatic  csBca  extend.  Tb«  ambu- 
lacral groove  open. 

7.  The  Ophiuroidea  also  have  disc  and  arms,  but  the  ambu- 
lacral groove  is  closed  and  the  hepatic  caeca  absent. 

8.  The  Crinoidea  have  a  cup-shaped  body  bearing  arms, 
usually  branching,  with  pinnulae,  and  a  stalk,  usually  with  cirri. 
They  are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  attached.  The 
Crinoidea  are  subdivided  into  Eucrinoidea,  Edrioasteroidea, 
Cystidea,  and  Blastoidea. 

9.  The  Echinoidea  are  usually  spherical  or  oval,  armored  with 
calcareous  plates  which  extend  as  meridional  bands  from  peristome 
to  periproct,  five  pairs  of  ambulacral  and  five  of  interambalacral. 

10.  The  ambulacral  plates  end  at  the  periproct  with  a  single 
ocular  plate;  the  interambulacral  with  a  similar  genital  plate. 
The  madreporite  is  fused  with  one  of  the  genital  plates. 
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11.  The  regular  sea  urchins  have  the  anus  in  the  centre  of  the 
periproct,  the  mouth  in  the  peristome;  the  ambulacral  areas  are 
band-like. 

12.  The  Clypeaairoidea  have  a  central  mouth,  the  anus  outside 
the  periproct  in  the  posterior  inten*adius;  the  ambulacral  areas 
petaloid. 

13.  The  Spatanffoidea  are  markedly  bilateral,  the  mouth  an- 
terior, the  anus  posterior;  ambulacral  areas  petaloid. 

14.  The  HoLOTHUROiDEA  are  elongate  and  worm-like;  the 
skeletal  system  greatly  reduced;  they  are  more  or  less  bilaterally 
symmetrical  and  have  usually  a  single  gonad  and  two  branchial 
trees.  They  are  divided  into  Actinopoda,  with  radial  canals,  and 
Paractinopoda,  without. 

PHYLUM  VI.     MOLLUSCA. 

At  the  first  glance  the  molluscs,  like  the  flatworms  and  leeches, 
give  the  impression  of  parenchymatous  animals.  A  spacious  ccelom 
is  absent;  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  body  cavity  is  a  system 
of  sinuses  surrounding  the  viscera  and  connected  with  the  blood 
system,  and  is  especially  developed  in  the  Acephala.  More  recently 
the  view  has  gained  ground  that  the  molluscs  have  descended 
from  coelomate  animals,  and  from  forms  in  which,  by  encroach- 
ments of  a  connective  tissae  and  muscular  parenchyma,  the  coelom 
has  been  reduced  to  the  inconspicuous  remnants  of  the  pericardium 
and  the  lumen  of  the  gonads. 

Where  the  molluscan  organization  is  well  developed,  as  in  the 
snails,  four  parts  may  be  recognized  in  the  body  (fig.  340).  The 
visceral  sac  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  body;  it  is  less  rich  in 
muscles  than  the  rest  because  it  is  reduced  to  a  thin  peripheral 
layer  by  the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  nephridia,  and  gonads.  In 
front  it  is  continuous  with  the  head,  which,  according  to  the  group, 
is  more  or  less  marked  off  by  a  neck,  and  bears,  besides  the  mouth, 
the  tentacles  and  eyes,  the  most  important  sense  organs.  Below, 
the  visceral  sac  passes  into  a  muscular  mass,  usually  used  for  loco- 
motion, the  foot.  From  the  back  extends  the  pallium  or  mantle, 
a  dermal  fold  which  envelops  a  goodly  part  of  the  body.  The 
Acephala  (fig.  340,  C)  have  a  double  mantle,  right  and  left,  both 
halves  springing  from  the  dorsal  line  and  extending  down  over  the 
visceral  sac  and  foot.  The  cephalopods  (fig.  340,  A)  and  the  snails 
(fig.  340,  B),  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  unpaired  mantle  which 
arises  from  about  the  central  part  of  the  back  and  either  extends 
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down  on  all  aides  or,  like  a  cowl,  covers  either  the  anterior  or 
posterior  parts  of  the  body.  The  mantle  18  of  importance  in  two 
ways :  its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  epitheliam  which,  like  that 
of  the  adjacent  surface,  has  the  power  of  secreting  shell,  a  thick 
cuticular  layer  of  organic  matter  (conchiolin)  largely  impregnated 
with  calcic  carbonate.     The  inner  snrface  of  the  mantle,  together 


Fia.  3)0.— DlacramHof  three  mo  llnBcan  clasftes.  A.^  cepbalopod  <.<l^i(i) ;  B,  a  ns- 
teropod  [fltlixY.  C,  an  anephal  Miiodoiilal.  <i,  anuB;  c,  cerebral  Ban Rllon;  ^  foot; 
ni,  mantle  rbamber'  n't,  Bhell;  1,  siphon;  v,  viaceral  gangtton.  Vlscenl  sac 
dotted;  mantle  lined,  ebeil  blaclc. 

with  the  outer  snrface  of  the  body,  bounds  a  space,  the  mantle  cavity, 
which,  from  its  moEt  important  function,  is  also  called  the  hraii- 
chial  chamber.  Since  most  molluscs  are  aquatic,  special  vasculiir 
processes  of  the  body,  the  gills  or  branchise,  lie  in  this  space;  in 
the  terrestrial  forms  its  walls  servo  as  lungs  and  thns  are  respiratory. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the 
mantle  must  exert  an  influence  on  the  shape  of  the  shell  and  on 
the  respiratory  organs.  Paired  mantle  folds  necessitate  two  valves, 
rightand  left,  to  the  shell;  a  right  and  left  branchial  chamber, 
and  right  and  left  gills.     With  an  unpaired  mantle  the  shell  is 
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always  unpaired,  while  the  gills  may  retain  their  primitive  paired 
condition. 

The  gills  in  the  mantle  cavity  are  called  cte?iidia,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  combs  with  two  rows  of  teeth.  Each  consists  of  an  axial  portion 
(back  of  the  comb),  containing  the  chief  blood-vessels  and  two  rows  of 
branchial  leaves.  The  whole  is  united  to  the  wall  of  the  branchial  cavity 
by  the  axis  (fig.  385).  In  many  aquatic  forms  the  ctenidia  are  lacking, 
and  then  the  respiration  is  either  diffuse  by  the  skin  or  by  accessory  gills 
which  by  stmcture  (usually  outside  the  mantle  cavity)  are  distinguished 
from  the  ctenidia. 

Those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  mollusc  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  shell  have  a  colnmnar  epithelium  which  is  frequently  ciliated 
and  which  contains  unicellular  mucus  glands,  especially  abundant 
on  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  These  give  these  animals  the  soft  slip- 
pery skin  which  is  implied  in  the  name  MoUusca  (vioUis,  soft). 
Many-celled  glands,  like  the  byssus  gland  of  the  Acephala,  the 
pedal  gland  •of  many  snails,  occur. 

Although  the  existence  of  head,  foot,  and  mantle  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  molluscs,  they  are  not  always  present.  In  the 
Acephala  there  is  no  distinct  head  region;  many  gasteropods  lack 
the  mantle  and  hence  the  shell;  in  the  Cephalopoda  the  foot  is 
converted  intoi  other  appendages,  the  siphon  and  arms.  These 
modifications  are  to  be  explained  by  degeneration  and  evolution. 
In  the  nervous  system  are  also  some  highly  characteristic  features. 
As  a  rule  it  consists  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia  associated  with 
important  sense  organs  and  connected  by  nerve  cords.  One  pair 
lies  dorsal  to  the  oesophagus  and  corresponds  to  the  supraoesophageal 
ganglion  of  the  worms;   it  is  the  brain  (cerebrum)  and  supplies 


pa  V 


Fio.  341.— Nervous  systems  of  MoUuscs.  A^  most  sasteropods : 
lopods  and  pnlmonates.  c,  cerebral ;  -pa^  parietal,  pe,  pea 
visceral  ganglia. 


c 

\B„  acephals:  r,  cepha- 
ftlf  P^  pleural,  and  v. 


the  tentacles  and  eyes.  A  second  pair  lies  ventral  to  the  alimentary 
tract  on  the  front  part  of  the  muscle  mass  of  the  foot;  these  are 
the  pedal  ganglia  which  are  connected  with  the  otocysts.  The 
third  pair,  the  visceral  ganglia,  are  also  ventral,  and  near  them 
are  the  third  sense  organs,  which  are  widely  distributeed  through 
the  Mollusca,  and  which  from  position  and  structure  are  regarded 
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as  organs  of  smell  {psphradid).  They  are  thickened  patches  of 
ciliated  epithelia  extending  into  the  mantle  cavity.  Pedal  and 
visceral  ganglia  are  united  to  the  cerebram  by  nerve  cords,  the 
cerebropedal  and  cerebrovisceral  connectives  respectively.  Accord- 
ingly as  these  connectives  are  long  or  short  the  ganglia  are  wide 
apart  or  united  into  a  nerve  mass  around  the  oesophagus. 

Primitive  Mollusca  (Amphineura)  have  a  simpler  coDdition.  Tlie 
cerebral  ganglia  lie  dorsal  to  the  (esophagus  and  are  united  by  a  cord 
around  the  oesophagus  (fig.  344).  From  it  are  given  off  two  pairs  of  lat- 
eral nerve  tracts,  the  ventral  or  pedal  cords,  and  lateral  or  pleural  cords, 
the  latter  united  by  a  loop  dorsal  to  the  anus.  By  a  concentration  of 
ganglion  cells  the  pedal  cords  give  rise  to  the  pedal  gangliii,  and  similarly 
the  pleural  cords  form  three  pairs  of  ganglia,  the  pleural  and  the  parietal, 
as  well  as  the  visceral  already  mentioned,  of  the  cerebrovisceral  cord  (fig. 
841,  A),  The  pleural  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  pedal  by  nerve  cords; 
the  parietal  innervates  theosphradium.  When  farther  concentration  takes 
place  the  pleural  may  unite  with  the  cerebral,  and  the  parietal  with  the 
visceral  (fig.  341,  B),  or  both  may  fuse  with  the  visceral  {(J),  In  the  latter 
case  the  visceral  ganglion  (in  the  wider  sense)  is  associated  with  the  pedal 
by  the  pleuropedal  connective ;  while  in  the  other  the  connective  is  appa- 
rently absent  because  fused  with  the  cerebropedal.  Although  the  otocyst 
receives  its  nerve  from  the  pedal  ganglion,  the  centre  of  innervation  lies  in 
the  cerebrum. 

The  heart,  which  lies  dorsally,  consists  of  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles. The  ventricle  is  always  unpaired,  but  there  are  two  auricles 
where  twa  gills  exist  from  which  the  blood  flows  to  the  heart,  but 
with  the  loss  of  one  gill  one  auricle  may  disappear.  Distinct  arteries 
and  veins  occur;  capillaries  are  found  only  in  the  Gephalopo<la, 
while  in  the  lower  molluscs,  and  especially  in  the  Acephala,  the 
smaller  arterien  open  into  lacunar  spaces  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  the  body  cavity.  A  completely  closed  vascular  system 
does  not  exist  even  in  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  heart  is  enclosed  in  a  spacious  sac  or  pericardium,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  connected  with  the  ncphridia  by  a  ciliated 
canal,  and  in  many  molluscs  (Cephalopoda  and  some  Acephala)  is 
also  related  to  the  gonads.  These  facts  support  the  view,  already 
mentioned,  that  the  pericardium  and  the  lumen  of  the  gonads  are 
the  remnants  of  the  ccelom;  for  here,  as  in  the  annelids,  the 
nephridia  open  by  ciliated  nephrostomes  into  the  coclom,  and  the 
sexual  cells  arise  either  from  the  ccelomic  walls  or  from  sacs  cut 
off  from  them.  Even  more  important  for  this  view  would  be 
confirmation  of  the  disputed  statement  that  in  Paludina  vivipara 
the  cGelom  (enterocoele)  arises  as  diverticula  from  the  archenteron. 
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Nephridia  and  eexiial  organs  aro  primitively  paired,  but  fre- 
quently are  single  by  the  degeneration  of  the  Btnictures  of  one  side. 
The  animals  are  either  hermaphroditic  or  dicecioas,  hut  the  gonads 
are  always  very  large.  Even  more  room  in  the  visceral  sac  is 
demanded  by  the  digestive  tract  in  which  oesophagus,  stomach,  a 
coiled  intestine,  a  voluminous  liver,  and  frequently  salivary  glands 
may  bo  recognized.  The  radula  or  lingual  ribbon  is  also  a  char- 
acteristic organ,  and  its  absence  from  the  Acephala  is  probably  to 
he  explained  by  degeneration.  It  is  a  plate  or  band  armed  with 
teeth  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  pharynx  ou  a  ventral  ridge, 
the  tongue,  and  is  used  for  the  communication  of  food  (figs.  306, 
3C7). 

Reproduction  ij  exclusively  sexual;  budding,  fission,  or  parthen- 
ogenesis have  not  yet  been  observed.  The  eggs,  united  in  large 
numbers,  aio  naually  enveloped  in  jelly  and  are  either  rich  in 
deutoplaem  or  are  enveloped  in  a  nourishing  albumen.  A  few 
molluacB   {e.g.,  Paludina  vivipara)  are  viviparous.     A  metamor- 
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phosis  is  of  wide  occurrence.  In  Buch  cases  a  'veliger'  larva 
escapee  from  the  egg  (fig.  342);  in  this  can  be  recognized  head, 
foot,  and  mantle,  even  in  those  cases  where  one  or  the  other  of 
these  is  lacking  in  the  adult.     This  shows  that  the  absence  of 
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mantle,  shell,  or  head,  which  occur  in  large  groups  of  moUnscs, 
is  not  a  primitive  condition,  bat  can  only  be  explained  by  degen- 
eration. The  name  veliger  arises  from  the  velum,  a  strong  circle 
of  eilia,  which  surrounds  a  frontal  or  velar  field  in  front  of  the 
mouth,  ami  which  serves  as  a  locomotor  organ  for  the  larva.  In 
some  cases  (fig.  343   B)  it  is  lobed  like  the  trochus  of  a  Rotifer. 


Pteropod      (From  Oeganbaur.l 


The  veliger  recalls  the  annelid  trochophore  and  ser\'es  for  the 
dietribution  of  the  species;  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for 
animals  which,  like  most  molluscs,  are  sedentary  or  slow-moving. 
In  cases  without  metamorphosis  (Cephalopoda,  Pnlmonata,  etc.) 
the  veliger  stage  is  frequently  indicated  during  embryonic  devel- 
opment by  a  ridge  of  cells  surrounding  a  preoral  velar  field. 

Class  I.  Amphioeura. 

These  forms,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  Silurian,  are  clearly 
the  most  primitivo  of  molluscs,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  marked 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  nervous  system  already  described  (p. 
vl54)  consists  of  pleural  and  pedal  cords  with  scattered  ganglion 
cells  and  no  ganglia,  these  cords  being  connected  by  numerous 
commissures  (fig,  344,  B). 

Sub  Class  I.  Placophorn  (Ckiionida). 

The  chitons  were  formerly  included  among  the  gasteropods 
because  of  the  presence  of  a  creeping  foot  and  a  radula.  They 
are  at  a  glance  distinguished  from  them  by  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  head  and  the  shell.  This  last  is  nniqne  among  mol- 
luscs ;  it  consists  of  eight  transverse  plates  overlapping  like  shingles, 
which  allows  the  animal  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball.     The  edge  of  the 
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maotle  extends  beyond  the  sliell  and  is  covered  with  spines,  while 
in  the  man  tie  cavity  beneath  are,  right  and  left,  a  series  of  ctenidia. 
Kerves  enter  tbo  shell  and  end  with  noticeable  sense  organs  (tea- 


thetes  and,  in  some,  eyes,  fig.  345).     The  symmetry  of  the  body  is 
also  expressed  in  the  Tiscera.     The  anus  is  medial,  and  right  and 


'i,  Iria;  k,  pigmented  cap- 


left  of  it  are  the  openings  of  the  nephridin  and  sexual  organs.  The 
sexes  are  separate,  the  gonads  unpaired,  while  corresponding  to  tbo 
paired  arrangement  of  the  gills  there  are  two  anrides  to  tbo  heart. 
Tlie  Cliitons  are  represented  on  our  northeastern  coast  by  several 
small  species  (Trachydermon,*  Amicula*);  farther  south  and  on  the 
Pacific  shores  are  larger  species  (,Cryptochit(ni  *').'' 


Stii  Clogs  II.  Solenogaxtres  (Aplacop?iord). 

Worm-like  forma  without  shell ;  the 
foot  rudimeiitaiy  and  at  the  bottom  of 
a  ventral  groove.  The  radula  la  also 
reduced;  in  Chmtoderma  it  bears  but  a 
single  tooth.  The  gills  are  either  small 
or  wanting.  The  usually  hermaphrodite 
animals  have  the  gonads  empt]nng  iuto 
Lb  o<^  unpaired  chamber  (pericardium?)  and 
—  jfvmenia  carinaUL,  thence  to  the  exterior  by  the  p^red 
K^t^BTll^tertoT^h^El."  nephridia.  atatoderma  in  New  Eng- 
tOTior ;  e,  ventral  groove.         land;  Neomema,  Dondersia. 

Class  U.  Acephala  (Lamellibranchiata,  Pelecypoda). 

These  have,  among  the  moUnscs,  the  least  powers  of  locomo- 
tion. Some  are  fixed,  the  majority  burrow  slowly  through  sand 
or  mud;  only  a  few  spring  by  means  of  the  foot  or  swim  by  open- 
ing or  closing  the  shells.  Hence  it  is  that  they  need  more  pro- 
tection than  other  species,  and  this  is  afforded  by  the  strong  shells 
in  which  the  body  can  usually  be  completely  enclosed.  This  shell 
recalls  that  of  the  brachiopod  in  that  it  consists  of  two  halves  or 
Talvea,  but  these  valves  are  right  and  leftTather  than  dorsal  and 
■ventral,  and  hence  are  iiBiially  Bymmetrical  in  shape.  Only  when 
the  animal  rests  permanently  on  the  right  or  left  side  is  this  eym- 
metiy  lost,  and  then  the  symmetry  of  the  soft  parts  is  affected. 

The  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  which  secrete  the  shell  on  Ihetr 
outer  surface  arise  from  the  back  of  the  animal  and  grow  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  backwards,  so  that  they  envelop  the  whole 
^fig.  353).  Hence  the  oldest  and  the  most  thickened  part  of  the 
shell,  the  umbo,  occurs  near  the  back  (fig.  347).  Around  this 
the  lines  of  growth  are  arranged  concentrically,  lines  which  show 
how,  by  gradual  growth  of  the  mantle,  the  shell  has  increa^d  ia 
size.  On  the  back  the  valves  approach  each  other,  and  in  the 
majority  are  movably  connected  by  a  hinge,  which  consists  of 
projections  ('teeth')  in  one  valve  fitting  into  depresaions  in  the 
other.  In  the  Brachiopoda  the  valves  are  opened  by  appropriate 
muscles;  in  the  Aceplialu  by  an  elastic  hinge  ligament  usually  placed 
dorsal  to  and  behind  the  hinge.  The  shell  is  closed  by  adductor 
muscles  which  extend  through  the  body  from  shell  to  shell,  leav- 
ing their  impressions  or  Fcars  on  the  inner  surface  (fig.   34T), 
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"Usually  there  occur  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  addactor  equally 
well  developed  (DimyarU);  leaa  frequently  the  anterior  ig  rudi- 
mentary   (Heteromyaria)   or  entirely   disappears   (Uonomyaria). 


Fia.  347. —Left  ralve  ( 

"■  '      rBHowlng: 

',  Kntsrior;  u".  posterii 

.  m,  palllftl  line ;  (,  pftlllii.  itinus. 

When  ths  muscles  are  relaxed  (as  always  occurs  at  death)  the  elastic 
ligament  opens  the  valves. 

Tlie  heterodont  hinge  is  the  tjpical  Form  (flg.  S4S);  eauli  valve  bears  a 
group  of  teeth  near  the  umbo,  iboee  of  the  left  alternating  with  those  of 
tlie  right.  Besides  these  '  cardinal  teeth  '  there  are  in  front  and  behind 
^lateral  teeth,''  often  produced  into  ridges.  The  ligament  lies  behiud  the 
hinge  and  is  usuall;  visible  from  the  outside  (external  lignment),  but  is 
occasionally  transferred  to  the  interior  (internal  ligament,  flg.  847).  The  so- 
culled  echizod  on  t  and  desmodont  binges  are  modiBcHtiona  of  the  hetero- 
doiit.  Then  there  are  Acephala  of  apparently  primitive  character  which 
either  lack  the  hinge  (dysodont),  or  have  one  composed  of  numerous  teeth 
in  a  series  symmetrical  to  the  ambo(taxodont),  or  of  tvro  strong  teeth  like- 
wise symmetrical  to  the  umbo  (iaodoni).  In  thesi;  cjisca  the  ligament  is 
developed  in  front  of  as  well  as  beliind  tlie  umbo,  and  may  be  either 
external  or  internal. 

Since  the  secretion  of  ahell  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  the  edge 
of  the  mantle,  both  are  closely  nnited,  the  union  being  strength- 
ened by  small  musclee.  So  the  edge  of  the  shell  has  a  different 
appearance  from  the  rest,  this  part  being  marked  off  by  a  pallial 
line  parallel  to  the  margin  (fig.  347).     In  many  species,  the  Sinu- 
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palliata,  the  line  at  the  hinder  end  makes  a  largo  bay  (pallial 
sinus)  (fig.  348,  s).  Since  the  mantle  folda  are  membranes  with 
free  margins,  it  foUowe  that  when  the  shell  is  closed  these  edgee  are 
pressed  together,  which  would  prevent  the  free  entrance  and  e-"!it 
of  water.  To  accommodate  this  each  mantle  has  ita  margin  exca- 
vated at  the  posterior  end,  eo  that  when  brought  together  two 
openings,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  result  (fig.  349,  C).     The  lower 


Fro.  an.— Ventral  views  of  slphonnte  and  aaiphonate  uephalH.  ^,  jtnodonte  cnn'ir  : 
B,  Itocnrdia  c-ir  ;  C.  Lulrarta  elUptitra.  a.  anal  Biphon  ;  b.  branchial  siphon  :/.  ToDt^ 
fc*. outer,  (".luner gill  lamella:  nMnantlei  <,  &elL 

of  these  is  the  branchial  opening  by  which  fresh  water  passes  into 
the  mantle  (branchial)  chamber;  it  fiows  out  after  paaaing  over 
the  gills,  along  with  the  f^ces,  through  the  upper  or  cloacal  open- 
ing.    In  many  bivalves  the  free  edges  of  the  mantle  grow  together. 


Fia.  SSO;— Section  of  shell  of  ATVidonta.   c,  ontlcnlai  p,  prlEmattc  layeri  I,  nacreoui 

leaving  three  openings,  one  for  the  protrusion  of  the  foot,  the 
others  the  two  just  described,  which  are  now  called  the  incurrent 
(branchial)  and  excurrent  (cloacal)  siphons  (fig.  349,  B).  By 
further  development  the  margins  of  these  openings  are  drawn  out 
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into  two  long  con  joined  tubes  (fig.  319,  A),  which  for  their  retrac- 
tion need  specinl  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  the  valves  and 
thus  cause  the  pallial  sinus  referred  to  above  (fig.  348). 

In  the  shell  three  layers  mfty  be  distiiiguished  (H^'.  3Q0):  on  the  oulside 
It  thin  organic  onticula  and  below  two  layers  largely  of  calcic  carbonate. 
In  many  these  two  layers  are  distinguished  as  the  prismatic  layer  and  the 
nacreous  layer,  the  first  consisting  of  closely  packed  prisms;  the  nacreous 
layer  of  (bin  lamella  generally  parallel  to  the  surface.  These  by  their  free 
edges  produce  diffraction  spectra  and  so  Iho  iridescent  appearance  of  the 
shell;  the  finer  the  lines  thus  formed  the  more  beautiful  the  play  of  colors. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  mother-of-pearl  shells  Meleagrina  and 
ifargaritina  margaritifera.  When  foreign  substances  get  between  mantle 
and  shell  they  Gtimulnt«  a  greater  secretion  of  nacreous  substance  and 
become  surrounded  by  layers  of  it.    In  this  way  pearls  are  formed. 


Fin.  361.— Anatomy  of  Anmlimta,  tho 
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lamelUe  of  right  gill :  k'.  H*.  laner  and  outer  Imaellm  of  left  glli:  i.  left  liver  ;  I-, 
Its  opening  In  m,  sUimach;  ml  pallial  line ;  r>.  anterior,  r'.  posterior  retractor 
mOBcle:  ap.  nephrostome  ;  ti,  labial  palpas.  The  arrows  show  the  planes  of  sec- 
tion of  lis.  WSt. 

The  gills  lie  between  the  mantle  and  the  body  and  from  their 
lamellar  character  have  given  rise  to  the  name  Lamellibraiichiata 
(figs,  351,  352).  Two  gill-leavea  occur  on  either  side,  although 
occasionally  the  outer  or  both  may  degenerate.  Frequently  the 
gills  of  the  two  sides  nnite  behind  the  body  and  produce  a  parti- 
tion which  separates  the  mantle  cavity  into  a  small  dorsal  cloacal 
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chamber  and  the  larger  lower  respiratory  cavity.  Into  the  cloaca 
empty  the  anus  and  the  water  which  has  passed  over  the  gills;  ii 
opeDB  to  the  exterior  through  the  excurrent  siphon.  The  iDcarreDi 
siphon  leads  into  the  branchial  chamber.  In  front  of  the  giUi 
are  two  more  pairs  of  leaf-like  lobes,  the  labial  palpi,  between 
which  is  the  mouth. 

The  gills  are  TariousI J  dcTeloped.  The  Nuculidee — the  most  primitire 
of  living  Aoephala — have  true  ctenidia  conaiBtiog  of  an  axis  grown  to 
the  body  and  an  inner  and  an  outer  row  of  gill  leaves  (&g.  8S5).  From 
this  the  fitibranch  type  is  easily  derived.     The  gill  leaves  grow  out  int« 


Fio.  BiSt-ProJeotlon  of  HBctiom  shown  hy  the  arrows  In  flg.  381,  fci,  b'  nnner  ani] 
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mlsauro  ;  tp,  nephroBlome;  v.  venons  sinus. 

lont;  fllanients,  each  bent  on  itself  so  that  it  presents  two  limbs,  a  descend- 
ing and  an  ascending.  These  branchial  (breads  are  so  matted  together 
that  they  give  the  impression  of  a  uontinuona  leaf.  In  the  true  laoiellar 
gill  the  threads  of  the  Rlibrnnch  grotv  together  at  intervals,  leaving  open- 
ings, the  gill  slits.  Since  there  is  an  ascending  and  a  descending  litnb,  it 
follows  that  each  gill  consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  leaf  (&g.  352),  leav- 
ing a  space  between  into  which  the  gill  slits  open.  This  intenial  space  is 
some  serves  to  contain  the  young. 

The  complete  enclosure  of  the  body  in  the  mantle  folds  hoi 
led  to  a  degeneration  of  the  head  and  its  normal  appendages 
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(Aoephala).  Hence  there  are  only  two  divisions  in  the  body, 
dorsally  the  Tisoeral  sac  nnd  ventrally  the  foot.  The  foot,  degener- 
ate in  many,  has  a  broad  sole  only  in  Pecluncuhu  and  the  N^aculi- 
das;  uenally  it  is  hatchet-shaped  (Pelecypoda),  that  is,  compresBed 
with  a  rounded  ventral  margin.  It  may  be  enormously  expanded 
and  contracted  again.  This  expansion  is  often  explained  by  the 
taking  of  water  into  the  blood,  but  now  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  it  is  aocompliBhed  by  forcing  blood  from  other  regions  into 
iL  Wbile  the  foot  by  tliis  extensibility  can  serve  as  a  locomotor 
organ,  it  also  functicms  in  many  as  an  organ  of  attachment. 
Inside  is  a  large  bysHUS  gland  which  can  secrete  silky  threads,  the 
byssns  (Hg.  353),  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  foreign  objects  by 
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means  of  a  finger-like  process  of  the  foot,  while  the  other  end 
remains  in  connection  with  the  foot.  Molluscs  which  have  a  byssal 
gland  are  found  anchored  by  a  thick  bnnch  of  byssal  threads  to 
stones,  etc. 

The  heart,  surrounded  by  a  pericardium,  usually  occupies  the 
most  dorsal  part  of  the  visceral  sac.  It  consists  of  a  ventricle  and 
a  pair  of  auricles  (figs.  351,  353,  /i',  h^).  The  auricles  receive  the 
blood  direct  from  the  gills;  the  ventricle  forces  it  out  through 
anterior  and  posterior  aorta:  (fig.  351),  the  latter  lacking  iu  many 
species. 

The  excretory  organs  (organs  of  Bojanus)  lie  immediately 
below  the  pericardium.     The  organs  of  the  two  sides  touch  in  the 
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middle  line.  Each  consists  of  a  dorsal  smooth-walled  chamber 
and  a  lower  portion  traversed  by  threads^  both  connected  behind 
but  separated  elsewhere  by  a  thin  partition.  The  lower  chamber 
is  connected  in  front  with  the  pericardium  by  a  ciliated  canal,  the 
nephrostome,  while  the  upper  opens  to  the  outside  by  a  short 
canal,  the  ureter,  the  external  opening  being  in  the  region  of  the 
inner  cavity  of  the  inner  gill.  In  this  way  a  connexion  is  estah- 
lished  from  the  pericardium  to  the  exterior,  the  apparatus  being 
apparently  a  true  nephridium.  In  many  it  serves  also  as  genital 
duct,  but  usually  the  genital  and,  reproductive  ducts  are  separate. 
The  animals  are  usually  dioecious,  the  gonads  being  acinose 
glands. 

The  digestive  tract  (fig.  351)  begins  with  a  short  oesophagus, 
widens  out  to  a  large  stomach  from  which  a  slender  intestine  leads, 
with  many  convolutions,  to  the  anus.  In  the  majority  of  Acephals 
the  terminal  portion  enters  the  pericardium  in  front  and  below, 
passes  through  the  ventricle  and  out  through  the  upper  posterior 
wall  of  the  pericardium.  In  its  course  the  alimentary  tract  is 
enveloped  by  the  gonads  and  the  voluminous  liver,  the  secretion 
of  the  latter  emptying  by  two  ducts  into  the  stomach.  Usually 
the  stomach  has  a  blind  sac,  in  which  lies  the  <  crystalline  style/  a 
rod-like  structure  of  uncertain  significance. 

The  three  typical  molluscan  ganglia  (p.  353)  are  uncommonly 
wide  apart.  The  two  brain  ganglia  (cerebropleural  ganglia)  lie 
either  side  of  the  mouth  at  tho  base  of  the  labial  palpi  and  ventral 
to  the  anterior  adductor.  They  are  very  small,  since  ceph;ilic 
sense  organs  are  lacking,  and  are  united  by  a  transverse  supra- 
oesophageal  commissure.  The  posterior  ganglia,  composed  of  the 
united  parietal  and  pedal  ganglia,  lie  near  the  anus  ventral  to  the 
posterior  adductor.  The  pedal  ganglia,  rather  far  forward  in 
the  muscles  of  the  foot,  are  closely  approximate.  Of  the  higher 
sense  organs  only  the  otocysts  near  the  foot  are  constant.  Tlie 
labial  palpi  are  also  highly  sensory,  while  two  small  osphradia  occur 
at  the  basis  of  the  gills.  When  eyes  occur  they  are,  as  in  the  scal- 
lops (PectinidaB),  arranged  in  a  row  like  pearls  on  the  margin  of 
the  mantle.  Small  tentacles  M'ith  sensory  powers  may  occur  both 
on  the  margin  of  the  mantle  and  on  the  tip  of  the  siphon. 

Veligers  (fig.  842)  are  very  common  in  development.  When  this  stage 
is  lacking  the  history  may  contain  a  metamorphosis  as  in  the  fresh-water 
Anodonta,  The  young  which  grow  in  the  maternal  gills  are  known  as 
Glochidia,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  adult  by  a  byssus  thread, 
by  only  a  single  adductor,  and  by  a  hook  or  tooth  on  the  free  maigin  of 
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the  shell  (fig.  354).  After  escape  from  the  gills  they  swim  about  by 
opening  and  closing  the  shells,  and  by 
means  of  the  hooks  attach  themselves 
to  passing  fish.  They  produce  an  ulcer 
in  the  skin  of  the  fish  in  which  they 
grow,  and  by  renewal  of  the  shell  and 
the  adductor  muscles  attain  the  de- 
finitive condition.  After  this  metamor- 
phosis they  fall  to  the  bottom,  to  live 
henceforth  half  buried  in  the  mud. 

Structure   of    gills,   hinge,   edge  of 
mantle,  and  adductor  muscles  have  been 
used  as  basis  of  classification,  the  usual 
divisions  being  founded,  on  characters  derived  from  only  one  of  these 
organs. 

Order  I.  Protochonchis. 

The  primitive  character  of  these  forms  is  shown  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gillSy  which  are  either  ctenidia  (Protobranchiata)  or 


Fio.  854.— Olochidiam  of  Anodonta, 

iFrom  Balfour.)   ail^  adductor :  by, 
>ys8ua ;  «,  sense  hairs ;  ah,  shell. 


Flo.  366.— Anatomy  of  iVuetila.  (After  Drew.)  oo,  anterior  adductor;  b,  byssal  gland; 
<r,  cerebral  ganglion;  ef,  ctenidium;  /,  foot;  /i,  heart;  U  labial  palpus;  o.  otocyst; 
p,  pedal  ganglion;  Tpa,  posterior  adductor;  t,  stomach ;  t,  appendage  of  palpus; 
r,  visceral  ganglion. 

filamentary  (Filibranchiata),  yet  here  and  there,  as  in  the  scal- 
lops and  oysters  (Psendolamellibranchiata),  the  fusion  of  gill  fila- 
ments is  already  begun.  Hinge  and  ligament  are  symmetrical 
with  regard  to  the  umbo,  or  vary  little  from  symmetry.  The  hinge 
may  be  lacking,  and  the  ligament  is  wholly  or  in  part  internal. 
The  mantle  edges  are  free,  and  rarely  is  there  the  first  trace  of  fusion. 


Fta.iuii.-yuUli<Hlmatul.:'    (From  BlnDer-OouldO 
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Sub  Order  I.  DIMYARIA.  Two  equally  developed  ndductors.  The 
taxodont  Nuci'L1Dj£  linve  ctenidiit,  a  brond  foot,  pleural  and  cerebral  gan- 
glia sepn  rate,  andgonndsemptyinK  through  the  nephriOia,  all  poiiita  which 
show  them  eilremely  primitive.  Niicitln*  Leda*  Yoldia.*  The  Arcid* 
are  also  taxadont,  but  fllibranch.     Scapharca,*  Argina.*     Soleiitid£. 

Sub  Order  II.  ANISOMYARIA.  Anterior  udductor  rudimentary 
(Heleromynria)  or  wanting  (Mo6oniyaria).  'With  the  eiceptiou  of  the 
uodoiit  Spondtliii.£,  all  Ihe  fnmilies  lack  a  hinge  (dysodont).  To  the 
Heteromyari a  belong  the  Mylilid£,  or  mussels,  with  strong  byssus  and 
shells  pointed  anteriorly.  Modiola,*  Pinna.*  MytUus  edalig,  abundant  on 
our  mud  flats ;  eaten  in  Europe,  but  occiisioiially  poisonous.  Dreisienia 
pdymorpha,  a  brackish  and  fresh-water  species,  iiiis  spread  from  the 
Caspian  through  ceiirnil  Europe.  Litlwlomus  *  bores  into  stone.  The 
AvicCLiD'SuF  warm  seas  have  wiug-like  projections  either  side  of  the  umbo. 
Thi;  pearl  oysterB  of  the  East  aud  West  Indies  {.Veleagrinu)  belong  here. 
Tile  ObtbjEID^  and  the  Pectinida  are  mouomyarian.  The  Ostneidfe,  or 
oysters,  usually  beeome  aCIached  by  the  right  valve.  Our  American 
Ostrcta  virgin iana  d\Si:n  from  the  European  species  in  having  the  sexes 
separate.  The  FectiiiidfB,  or  Fcaltops,  are  free-swimming  and  are  well 
kuown  for  their  highly  developed  green  eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  mantle. 

Order  II.  HeterocoDchls. 

GUIs  always  lamellar,  their  outer  surface  frequently  plaited. 
Hinge — in  r.ire  cases  (Anodonla)  lost  by  degeneration — Is  lietero- 
dont  or  modified  from  a  heterodont  condition.  The  mantle  edges 
but  rarely  free  in  their  whole  extent;  siphons  usually  present,  but 
in  some  so  small  (Integripalliata)  as  to  cause  no  sinus  in  the  pallial 
line;  in  others  (Sinn  pal  I  lata)  large,  thopallial  lino  having  a  niarlied 
BinuB.     Anterior  and  posterior  adductors  equally  developed. 

Sub  Order  I.  INTEGRIPALLIATA.  The  U.Nio.viD«(Niiiiid«Hiiclude 
the  fresh-water  muss«ls,  of  which  hundreds  of  species  occur  in  tlie  Missis- 
sippi basin,  some  of  which  are  markedly  iridescent  and  afford  material 
for  pearl  buttons.  In  some  pearls  of  vidiie  are  occasionally  found.  Unto,* 
Aivxlonta.'  The  tropjcid  Tridacnid^,  with   small  Riphons,  includes  the 


cu;  B,  Ai«aiicmlta!a:  L'.  SltUiua  i-ittata.    (From  Blnney- 
Gonld.) 

largest  Acephala,  Tridacna  giga»,  Ihe  shell  of  which  may  be  four  feet 
long  and  weigh  three  hundred  pounds.     The  heart  shells  (Cardiid^ — 
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Cardium*,  Serripts*)  and  Astaetid^  marine,  and  the  fresh-water  Ctcl*- 
DID«  {Cydat,  PUidium*),  about  the  size  of  peas,  belong  here,  as  probablr 
do  the  extinct  Rudistida  of  the  cretaceous. 

Sub  Order  11.  8INFPALLIATA,     The  Vfmkrid*  with  swollen  shells, 
represented  bj  the  quahog,  VenuM  fnercettaria  on  our  east  coast  and  bj 
brightly  colored  species  in  the  tropics;  the  Uactkid^  or  , 
^  hen  clnms,  and  the  flattened  delicate  Telukidx  {Teliina*. 

Maooma*),  have  short  siphons.    In  others  the  siphons  are 
so  large  that  they  cannot  be  entirely  retracted  within  ibe 
shell.     Tliia  is  tlie  case  in  the  Mtid£,  represented  in  all 
northern  sens  by  tlie  long  clam,  Mya  arenaria,  and  in  the 
razor  clama  (SoLENiDf;  8olen  Etisatella*).    The  allied  Saxi- 
CAViDiB  have  burrowing  species.      Tliese  forms  connect 
with  others  in  which  the  united  siphons  far  exceed  the  resi 
of  the  body  in  length,  giving  the  animal  n  worm-like  ap- 
pearance (Bg.  S59),     Since  the  valves  do  not 
cover  the  whole  shell,  they  are  supplemented 
by  nccesBory  shells,  or  the  worm-like   body 
secretes  a  tube  in   which  the  rudimentary 
valves  are  imbedded  {Qg.  360).     The  Pho- 
LADID.S,  some  of  wljtch  are  phosphorescent, 
burrow  in  wood,  clay,  or  stone.    The  shell  is 
well  developed.    In  the  ship  worms  (Tkee- 
DiD.«:)  the  shells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  small, 
while  in  some  species  the  burrows  made  by 
these  animals  in  wood  are  lined  by  calcareous 
deposits.     The  several  species  of  Teredo*  by 
their  boring  habits  do  much  damage  to  wood 
in  the  sea.  especially  in  the  tropics.    The 
Oabtboch.£MD.£  also  form  tubular  shells,  the 
valves  being  imbedded  in  the  tube  (fig.  360); 
at  the  smaller  anterior  end  the  tube  is  open, 
a    but  the  other  end  is  closed  by  a  perforated 
plate,   giving    these    animals  the    uame  of 
'  sprinkling-pot '  shells. 

Lastly,  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
!  little-known  Septi  branch  lata,  in  which  the 


a.  an.— Tube,. 


■bell.  B, teeth 


Ludirig-Lea-  by  gill  slils  Separating  the  branchial  and  clo- 
"'*■'  *  "■""■  acal  chambers.    Silenia,  Cttapidaria. 
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Class  in.  Scaphopoda  (Solenoconchs). 

The  tooth  shells  are  primitive  forms  which  have  some  resem- 
blances to  the  Acephala  in  the  paired 
liver  and  nephridia  and  in  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  (with  the  exception  that  a 
buccal  ganglion  is  present  and  the  pleural 
ganglia  are  distinct  from  the  cerebral). 
In  some  points  they  are  primitive  (persis- 
tence of  jaws  and  radula),  but  in  others 
they  are  considerably  modified.  They  lack 
gills,  have  unpaired  dioecious  gonads, 
rudimentary  heart  (no  auricle),  and  have 
two  bunches  of  thread-like  tentacles  either 
side  of  the  mouth.  The  mantle  lobes, 
which  are  paired  in  the  larva,  unite  below, 
forming  a  sac  open  at  either  end,  and  this 
secretes  a  shell  shaped  like  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  from  the  larger  end  of  which 
protrudes  the  long  three-lobed  foot  used 
for  boring  in  the  sand.     Dentalium  (fig.  361),  Entalis  *. 


Fro.  961 .  ^DenlaiUum  eltohan- 
tinum^  tooth  shell ;  left  the 
animal,  rleht   the  shell. 

{,  foot ;  Z,  liver  region;  o, 
Linder  opening  of  mantle. 


Class  IV.  Gasteropoda. 

Although  more  highly  organized  than  the  Acephala,  the  snails 
are  in  some  respects  more  primitive.  The  regions  of  the  body — 
foot,  visceral  sac,  head,  and  mantle — occur  in  all  orders,  although 
in  each  one  or  more  forms  may  occur  in  which  one  or  another  part 
is  lost. 

As  a  rule  the  foot  is  flattened  ventrally  to  a  creeping  sole.  In 
it  may  be  distinguished  anterior  and  posterior  processes,  thejoro- 
podium  and  metapodium,  a  sharp  lateral  margin,  the  parapodium, 
and,  above  these,  appendages  or  ridges,  the  epipodia.  Inside  the 
foot  is  usually  a  pedal  gland. 

The  head  bears  (1)  the  tentacles,  a  pair  of  muscular  lobes  or 
hollow  retractile  processes;  (3)  a  pair  of  primitive  vesicular  eyes, 
which  usually  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  tentacles,  but  may  rise  even 
to  their  tips.  In  many  snails  the  eyes  are  on  special  stalks  which, 
as  in  the  stylommatophorous  Pulmonata,  form  a  second  pair  of 
tentacles.  The  protrusion  of  the  tentacles  is  caused  by  an  inflow 
of  blood,  their  retraction  by  muscles  attached  to  the  tip  which 
draw  them  in  like  a  flnger  of  a  glove. 
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The  mantle  begins  on  the  back  and  extends  thence  forward 
over  the  body  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  head.  It  covers  the 
mantle  cavity,  a  spacious  chamber,  which  in  the  water-breatbing 
Prosobranchiaia,  etc.,  contains  the  gills  (ctenidia)  and  opens 
outward  by  a  large  aperture  under  the  margin  of  the  mantle. 
The  edge  of  the  mantle  may  be  produced  into  a  long  groove-like 
siphon,  conveying  water  to  and  from  the  branchial  chamber, 
which  is  of  importance  in  determining  the  shape  of  the  shell. 
When,  by  degeneration  of  the  gill,  the  animals  become  air-breath- 
ing, the  mantle  cavity  becomes  a  lung,  and  the  opening,  by  growth 
of  the  mantle  edges  to  the  body,  becomes  a  small  spiraculum, 
closed  by  muscles. 

The  visceral  sac,  by  the  great  development  of  the  gon^s  and 
liver,  becomes  very  large.  Since  growth  downwards  is  prevented 
by  the  muscular  foot,  the  organs  press  towards  the  back,  carrying 
before  them  the  dorsal  wall  at  the  origin  of  the  mantle  folds,  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Some  organs,  like  nephridia  and  heart, 
may  be  pressed  into  the  mantle  cavity.  When  the  visceral  sac,  as 
often  occurs,  becomes  enormous,  it  does  not  stand  directly  upwards, 
but  coils  from  left  to  right  in  a  spiral.  The  older  the  animal 
the  more  the  spiral  coils  and  the  larger  the  last  or  body  whorl. 
The  visceral  spiral  therefore  begins  at  the  tip  with  narrow  whorls 
which  increase  in  size  with  approach  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

From  the  foregoing  the  shape  of  the  shell  is  easily  understood. 
As  a  secretion  of  the  mantle  it  takes  the  form  which  the  mantle 
assumes  under  the  influence  of  the  visceral  sac.  With  slight  devel- 
opment of  the  visceral  sac  it  forms  a  flattened  cone  (fig.  362,  A)^ 
or  is  slightly  coiled  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  abalone  {B).  When  the 
yisceral  sac  is  greatly  elongate  the  shell  is  correspondingly  an 
elongate  cone.  It  is  rarely  irregularly  coiled  (Vermetidae,  fig. 
362,  (7).  It  is  usually  coiled  like  a  watch  spring  in  one  plane,  or 
like  a  spiral  staircase;  in  the  latter  case  the  shell  is  more  or  less 
conical  (fig.  362,  Z>,  E)  and  one  can  speak  of  its  apex  and  base. 
In  the  middle  of  the  base  is  usually  a  depression,  the  umbilicus. 
Sometimes  the  coils  are  loose  and  do  not  touch  in  the  axis  con- 
necting umbilicus  and  apex,  so  that  one  can  look  into  the  space, 
but  usually  the  coils  fuse  together  into  a  calcareous  pillar,  the 
columella,  around,  which  the  whorls  pass  (fig.  362,  E,  c). 

The  shell  increases  to  a  certain  size  by  additions  from  the  mantle 
edge;  and  since  this  determines  the  aperture,  the  shell  is  marked 
with  parallel  lines  of  growth.  The  pigment  is  elaborated  on  the 
edge  of  the  mantle,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  shell  passes  into 
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it,  causing  its  color  pattern.  When  the  eiphon  is  present  the 
shell  shows  a  corresponding  process.  Thna  are  distinguisBed 
bolostomato  sheila  with  smooth  mouths  (fig.  363,  D)  and  siphono- 


Plo.Mi.-'VKrlonsfonnBof  shell*.  (AtterSahniardK.Broiin,Uid  Cleasln.)  A,P<atila 
rnntofa:  B-HaUotittubercuMa:  C.  Vtrmettudtnt^erm:  D,  lAUun/lvphm  noClcoldei ; 
E,  ihell  of  llurtx  opeoed  to  show  c,  columella ;  i,  siphoa. 

etome  shelle,   in   which  the  anterior  margin  is  drawn  out  in  a 
groove  (fig.  362,  E). 

A  simple  conical  shell  withont  f iirtber  evidence  is  not  proof  of  primi- 
tive structure.  It  may  arise  from  the  spiral  form  by  degeneration,  if  the 
visceral  sac  be  reduced.  Thus  the  shells  of  Pissurella  anA  Patella  are  to  be 
explained,  for  the  vUcera  here  show  the  results  o£  an  earlier  spiral  twist. 

In  most  places  the  union  between  shell  and  soft  parts  is  not,  very  firm, 
but  the  connexion  at  the  aperture  is  more  intimHte,  while  a  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  the  columella  {muaculus  columellaria)  at  about  the  middle  point 
of  its  height,  the  other  end  being  inserted  in  the  foot.  It  is  for  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  animal  within  the  shell,  first  the  anterior  part  with  the  head 
and  then  the  rest  with  the  metapodinm.  In  this  the  metapodium  is  folded 
so  that  its  dorsal  surface  lies  towards  the  aperture.  Hence  in  many  species 
this  surface  secretes  a  door,  or  operctdum,  which  closes  the  aperture  when 
the  body  retracts,  Since  the  aperture  increases  in  size  with  growth,  the 
operculum  must  also  enlarge,  which  is  accomplished  in  a  spiral  manner 
(Bt(.  8flS,  D),  the  process  sometimes  showing  in  a  spiral  line  on  the  out- 
side. So-called  eye  stones  are  the  opercula  of  small  TrochidsB  and  Tur- 
binidffi.      Land  snails  are  usually  without  opercula,  but  at  certain  times. 
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as  in  hibernation,  they  can  close  the  shell  by  a  calcareous  plate,  the  epi- 
phragm.     In  the  spring  this  separates  from  the  shell  and  is  lost. 

In  most  gasteropods  the  shell  is  coiled  to  the  right,  but  in  some  species 

(fig.  363)  the  whorls  are  constantly  turned  to  the  left, 
while  reversed  specimens  occasionally  occur  in  many 
species  which  are  normally  dextral. 

In  the  shell  there  are  at  most  two  layers,  an  inner 
lamellar  layer  (not  always  present),  which  sometimes 
is  highly  iridescent,  and  an  outer  porcellanous  layer, 

FiG^a^^SinlstralahelP^^*^^  ^®  ^P*^"®  and  contains  the  pigment.  In  rai-e 
of  Lanvntes  mritmtw.  cases  the  mantle  and  consequently  the  shell  are  lack- 
nis)™  ^  ^  K-  ®^'ing,  or  the  mantle  is  present  but  the  shell  is  rudi- 
mentary and  not  visible  externally  because  the  mantle  folds  have  grown 
over  it.  In  these  cases  the  visceral  sac  is  not  prominent.  Since  the  shell- 
less  forms  possess  a  mantle  and  shell  in  the  young,  the  adalt  conditions 
are  explained  by  degeneration.  *^ 

Only  a  few  gasteropods  are  like  the  Amphinenra  and  Acephala 
in  being  bilaterally  symmetrical.  Usaally  the  spiral  twist  of  the 
visceral  sac  has  resulted  in  a  torsion  of  other  parts  from  left  to 
right,  in  which  alimentary  tracts  nephridia,  gills,  heart,  and  nerv- 
ous system  take  part.  The  intestine  is  bent  in  this  way,  the  anus 
opening  into  the  mantle  chamber  on  the  right  side,  or  the  twisting 
may  be  continued  so  far  as  to  double  the  intestine  on  itself,  the 
anus  being  in  the  middle  line  in  front,  near  the  head.     Nephridia, 


FiO-  864.— Three  diafframa  iUustratlnK  the  torsion  of  the  body  and  the  twisting  of  the 
uervous  system  in  gasteropods.  (After  Lang.)  A,  bilateral,  B,  asymmetrical. 
C,  streptoneurous  condition.  The  reference  letters  are  placed  upon  the  orirans 
of  the  primitive  left  side,  a,  anus:  c,  cerebral  ganglion:  0,  ctenidium:  /,  auri- 
cle; m,  mouth;  n,  nephridial  opening;  o,  osphradium;  pa«  parietal  ganglion: 
p«r,  pedal  ganglion ;  p/,  pleural  ganglion ;  v,  ventricle. 

gills  (with  them  the  osphradia),  and  heart  wander  in  company,  so 
that  the  organs  primitively  belonging  on  the  left  side  may  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  right  and  vice  versa.  With  thia  there  is  a  tendeucy 
to  asymmetry  and  the  loss  of  the  organe  (ueually  of  the  primitively 
left  side).  When  the  nervous  syatem  takes  part  in  the  twisting 
a  notable  crossing  of  the  cerebrovisceral  commiesares  takes  place, 
known  as  etreptoneury  or  chiastooenry  (fig.  364,  c). 

The  alimentary  canal  begins  with  a  mnacolar  region  which  in 
some  groaps  is  developed  into  a  large  protmBible  proboscis  (fig. 
365).     The  pliaryiix,  which  follows,  contains  the  tongue,  a  ventral 
ridge  supported  by  one  or  more  cartilages  and  covered  by  a  cntic- 
olar  layer,  theradula  or  lingnal  ribbon  (odondophore).     The  upper 
surface  of  the  rodula  Ib  armed 
with    sharp,    back  ward  ly   di^ 
rected  teeth  (fig.  366)  which 
are  nsually  arranged  in  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal   rows, 
but  which   vary  so   in   num- 
ber, form,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment that  they  are  of  value  in 
classification.      Althongh   the 
radula  covers  the  tongue,  it  is 


Fia.  sss.  Fio.  see. 

FlO.  3es.— Puruja  (ulxi.  male.    (After  Sonloyet.)    The  mantle  has  been  cat  on  th« 

.j_v.  _ij J  . .  ._  the  left,  reverBlQB  the  palllal  orjtaiis.    a.  anua;  c.ctenld- 

.Bcle;  /,  foot:  A,^earC  In  perlcnrdlum ;   f.  Inlestlne ;  I, 
->r  of  miintle  cavity:  n.  nephrldlum;  n^  openfnit  of 

Fiorise.— FharrngBal  region  of  Ildtx  jxmiaHa.    A.  aide  view  ;  B,  section,  m,  muscle: 
0€,  lesoiihKKua :  r,  nMula  :  rt,  radala  uao  :  «[i<  eallTary  duct :  z.  Ungual  cartUaife. 

formed  in  the  radula  sac,  which  lies  behind  the  tongue.  From 
this  it  grows  forward  like  a  nail  over  its  bed  as  fast  a.6  it  is  worn 
out  in  front.  It  is  opposed  in  eating  by  a  single  median  or  a 
pair  of  lateral  jaws  (lacking  in  carnivorous  forms). 

The  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  convohitcd,  the  anus  being 
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usually  on  the  right  side  in  front,  in  or  beside  the  mantle  chamber 

(figs.  365,  370,  371).     Barely  it  empties  in  the  middle  line  behind. 

(Esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine  are  slightly  marked   off 

from  each  other.     The  convolutions  of  the  intestine  are  enveloped 


Fio.  367.— Row  of  teeth  from  the  radula  of  TVoc/itw  cineroTixu,    (After  Schmarda.) 

by  the  liver,  which  by  its  large  size  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
visceral  sac.  A  pair  of  salivary  glands  empty  into  the  pharynx, 
these  in  the  Doliidse  secreting  tree  sulphuric  acid. 

The  nervous  system  usually  differs  from  that  of  other  molluscs 
in  that  the  pleural  and  parietal  ganglia  are  free  (p.  353).  If  the 
commissures  be  short,  the  ganglia  are  collected  near  the  pharynx 
and,  thus  freed  from  the  body  torsion,  are  symmetrical  (orthoneu- 
rous,  fig.  368,  11),  If  the  cerebro visceral  commissure  be  longer, 
the  result  is  almost  always  strep toneury  (chiastoneury).  Pleural 
and  visceral  ganglia  hold  their  place,  but  the  right  parietal  ganglion 
crosses  above  the  intestine  to  the  left  side  (hence  called  supra- 
intestinal),  while  the  left  passes  under  the  intestine  to  the  right 
side  (subintestinal),  the  cerebrovisceral  commissure  being  twisted 
like  the  figure  8.  The  strong  development  of  the  pharynx  is  ac- 
companied by  buccal  ganglia.  The  existence  of  streptoneurous 
forms  among  the  orthoneurous  Opisthobranchs  {Actcaon)  and  Pal- 
monata  (Chilina)  shows  that  orthoneury  in  these  groups  has  arisen 
from  streptoneury. 

Gills,  heart,  and  nephridia  are  best  treated  together.  Certain 
genera  {Haliotis,  Fissurella)  recall  the  Acephala  in  having  these 
organs  in  pairs,  while  the  intestine  passes  through  the  heart.  As 
a  rule  the  asymmetry  induced  by  the  torsion  of  the  body  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  ctenidium,  osphradium,  nephridium, 
and  auricle  of  one  (the  primitively  left)  side.  Prosobranchs  and 
Opisthobranchs  are  recognized  accordingly  as  the  gills  are  on  the 
anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the  body.  In  the  Opisthobranchs 
(fig.  369)  the  ctenidia  have  been  lost  and  are  replaced  by  secondary 
gills  on  the  back.  Here  the  heart  is  in  front  of  the  gills;  it  receives 
blood  from  behind  and  forces  it  forward  to  the  head  by  an  aorta. 
In  the    Prosobranchs  the   heart  has  been   twisted  about  ninety 
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degrees,  so  that  the  auricle  is  in  front  and  the  ctenidiom  in  front 
of  tfaiB  (fig.  370),  while  the  aorta  leads  backwards.  The  nephrid- 
inm,  which  commnnicates  with  the  pericardium  by  a  nephro- 
stotue,  is  rarely  a  racemose  gland ;  usually  it  is  saccular,  the  lumen 


Fio.  38«. 


Fia.  3S8. — r.    Btreptoneuroue  nerroua   sfotem   of  Paludinn.     (Alter   Herlng.   from 

iM 1, .     n  „..>, ,.»„...  gj-stBin  of  iiminB.i.     {After  Lacaze  Duthlers.) 

ral:  p.  pedal:  PI.  plaural:  ab,  qj.  Bub-  and  BUpra- 


Gegenbkur.]      //.  orlhon 
A.  visceral:  B.  buccal;  t.  ct 

Intestinal  gantilta;  n,  olfai-tory  norve;  i>,  otocyiit. 
Fiti.  »fle.— Diagram  oC  ulrcuUtlon   In   I^uri'.    (After 
around  aousi  t,  tentacle:  v,  ventricle;  i,  Teseels  r 
body. 


Lea(!kart.)   a.  auricle; 


hv 


bearing  gland  cells  and  concretions;  its  duct  either  empties  into 
the  mantle  cavity  or  beside  the  anus. 

The  soxnal  organs  in  some  forms  (Cyclobrancha  and  many 
Zygobranchs)  empty  into  the  nephridia.  They  show  two  extremes. 
On  the  one  hand  are  completely  diiscious  species,  on  the  other 
there  may  be  complete  hermaphroditism  (many  Tectibranchs, 
Pteropoda),  in  which  the  male  and  female  organs  are  united 
throughout  their  extent.  lutermediate  stages  occur;  those  of 
the  pulmonates  are  described  below. 


In  the  Helicid»  there  is  a  hennapbrodite  gonad  which  lies  together 
with  the  liver  in  one  of  the  first  wborls  of  the  shell  (fig.  871,  ').  A  coiled 
genital  duct  follows  which  widens  to  a  thick-walled   '  uterus'  (u)  along 


FlO.^SIO,— Anfttomj  of  Cvpiaa^riirrii.    <Aft«r  Quoy  et  Qkjmftrd.)    br.  ctenldlam:_<. 


heart:  4A  VBKdeterePB;  h,  liver:  m,  Btomach  ;  N,  csrebral  kbhsHoh  :  « 
penis;  pn,  phar;iii,  tbe  radu1& drAwn  ont;  ■-,  reotnm;  re,  uephrldlam; 


eioipt. 


which  a  second  setninal  canal  appears  to  lie.  Actually  in  the  interior 
there  ia  but  a  single  lumen,  the  different  appearances  being  doe  to  glands 
in  tlie  walls.  A  separation  into  vns  deferens  and  vagina  occurs  at  the 
end  o(  the  nterns.  The  vas  deferens  ivd)  proceeds  as  a  small  coiled 
canal  to  the  genital  pore.  Here  it  enlarges  to  a  protrusiblc  penis  ip) 
with  which  is  connected  a  retractor  muscle  aud  an  appendage,  the  flagel* 
lum  {Ji).  The  vagina  is  broader  and  goes  straight  to  the  genital  pore, 
where  it  meets  the  penis.  Connected  with  the  femule  genitalia  are  the 
large  albumen  gland  (et)  at  the  beginning  of  the  uterus  and  a  receprac- 
ulum  seminis  (r) ;  a  round  vesicle  connects  with  the  vagina  bj  a  long 
duct,  and  (not  always  present)  two  '  finger-form  glands.'  Lastly,  the  dart 
sac  (ps)  of  the  vaginal  wall,  which  secretes  a  calcareous  stylet,  the  '  love 
dart,'  which  in  copulation  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  male  genitalia.  In 
spite  of  hermaphroditism  a  copulation  lasting  for  days  may  occur,  con- 
nected with  which  is  the  fact  that  in  many  species  the  male  cells  are  first 
matured,  then  the  female  (proterogyny) ;  or  the  reverse  may  occur 
(proterandry). 

The  sexaal  opening  is  almost  always  on  the  right  side,  beside 
the  anna  or  in  front  of  it  on  the  head.  Its  position  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  hermaphroditic  species  and  in  dicecions  males  by  the 
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grooved  dermal  fold,  the  penis  (fig.  370,  pe).  Occasionally  this  is 
separated  from  the  geaital  pore,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  cili- 
ated groove. 

The  terrestrial  snails  lay  their  large  tough-shelted  eggs  in  damp 
earth;  in  the  aquatic  forms  the  eggs  are  laid  in  masses,  usually 


FlO.  an.— Anatomy  of  HtllX  pnm-iin.  the  roof  of  the  pulmonary 

•irf-  and  turned  to  thr  -■  — - '--•" ^  ~' '  - 

em  separatad.    it. 


the  rlglit;  Cbe  peHeardlum  and  rlBceral  shc  opened  and  the 

■-    lofumelUr  muBole;   cl.    Intestine;    ti,  albumen 

,..  .__..      _.__. anKltonU-heart: 


, ,  .... i;  n,  nophrldium;  ii'.  its  openlnn^  )..  , ,_., 

.  .,  .-ceptiicalum  eemlDis;   t,  pnaryni;  up.  aaUvary  Kland;    u,  uUruB ;   v, 

vBititia  ;  Kd,  raa  deferena  ;  z,  hermaphrodite  souad. 

gelatinous,  each  egg  with  a  layer  of  albumen  and  a  firm  shell. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  kind  of  nest,  as  is  tlie  case  with  lanthina 
which  carry  the  mass  of  eggs,  attached  to  the  foot,  about  with 
them.     A  few  gasteropods  are  Tiviparous. 

In  the  development  the  great  constancy  with  which  the  vellger 
stage  (figs.  342,  343)  appears  is  noticeable.  Most  marine  Inrvte 
Bwim  by  their  velum  (often  divided)  at  the  surface  before  creeping 
at  the  bottom.     But  in  those  cases  where  the  snail  leaves  tlie  egg 


Id  the  definitive  condition  the  Telnm  is  nsaally  developed  in 
embryonic  life,  sometimes  so  strongly  that  the  embryo  rotates  in 
the  surrounding  fluid. 

Order  I.  Pn«Dbraiichi«, 
The  Frosobranchs,  like  most  gasteropods,  have  the  twisting  of 
the  visceral  complex  from  left  posterior  to  right  anterior,  so  that 
the  anus  lies  on  the  right  side  near  the  head,  the  nervous  com- 
missures are  twisted  into  an  8,  and  the  nephridia  of  the  right 
aide  have  been  carried  to  the  left,  where  they  lie  far  forward. 
This  has  twisted  the  heart  so  that  it  receives  branchial  blood  from 
in  front  and  sends  it  backwards  through  the  aorta.  The  seies 
are  separate  and  the  shell  and  mantle  are  usually  well  developed. 
Accordingly  as  the  mantle  is  drawn  out  in  a  siphon  or  not,  the 
shells  are  siphon ostomate  or  holostomate  (p.  371).  Certain 
Prosobranchs  are  near  the  primitive  Amphinenra  in  the  reten- 
tion of  both  ctenidia,  both  auricles,  and  both  nephridia,  hut  in  the 
great  majority  only  one  gill  (the  primitive  right)  is  present  and  the 
corresponding  auricle  alone  is  well  developed,  although  the  other 
may  exist  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

Sub  Older  I.  ASPIDOBRANCHIA  (Diotocariia,  Scutibninchia). 
CteDidium  bipectinate  (fig.  372)  or  Hbsent.  There  are  usually  tiro 
auricles  and  two  nephridia,      DOCOOLOSSA  (limpets),    auricle  single; 


Fio.  auS  —Fistiiirlta patiigonli!a,vanli»,\  view,  (From  Bronn.)  dr.  tbe  paired  gills; 
Fio.  '!!!3.—Acnieta  (uhnfiiuilii.*  Itmpet.   (From  BliiDej--Ooa1d.) 

one  or  no  ctenidium ;  intestine  not  passing  through  heart,  shell  conical. 
AcntMiDM  with  ctenidium.  Acmaa*  (fig.  373).  Patei,ud£,  clenidia 
lacking,  replaced  by  a  ring-like  manllo  gill.    Fatelhi  '(fig.  363,  A).    ZYGO- 
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BBANCHIA.  Two  ctenidia  (fig.  372),  shell  with  marginal  elit  or  with 
holes  corresponding  to  an  anal  notch  in  the  mautte;  auricles  and  ne- 
phridia  paired;  heart  traversed  by  intestine.  FissrRELLiDs,  kejhole  lim- 
pets; shell  conical,  with  apical  opening.  Hauotid^.  abalones;  shell 
weaklf  spiral,  flat,  with  a  series  of  boles.    UaliotwH^g.  363,  B).    AZYOO- 


Fio.  3T4.— American  Pectlnlbranch  gssteTopoda.  (Fnnn  Blnner-Ooald.)  A,  Crepidtdn 

tiioFea:   r;   urtir-'-' ' ■ '■    "■ ' — '" — ■  ''  "^ 

LuntUla  mtu*. 


Utnrta:  F,  umKUpInx  cintna : 


BKANCHIA.  One  ctenidium,  but  two  auricles.  TROcmn.E.  operculum 
horny  ;  Troc/tua,  Margarita.*  Tdrbinid.e,  top  shells;  operculum  calca- 
reous.   Turbo,  I^taHanella. 

Sub  Order  II.     PECTINI BBANCHIA  (Monotocardia,  Ctenobranehia). 
Clenidium  unipectiDat«,  osphradium  well  differentiated  (fig  366),  intestine 
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not  paasintt  through  the  heart.  Many  groups  are  recognized,  based  upon 
the  structure  of  the  liagunl  ribbon.  Of  the  thousands  of  species  only  a 
few  groups  can  be  iDcluded  here.  RHAGHIGLOSSA ;  siphonostomale. 
predatory,  Muricid£  (Murex,  Purpura,*  Urosaipitix*)  have  au  anal 
gland  secreting  a  jsubstance  first  colorless,  turning  to  purple  b;  exposure 
to  air.  The  Tyrian  purple  was  produced  by  Jfur&£frufici^u«.  Urasalpinjc 
.  tdnerens*  drills  into  oysters.  BiicciHiD£.  whelks,  VoLUTiD^,  and  Olitii>.£ 
belong  here.  TOXIQLOSSA ;  Comd^,  with  large  cesophagenl  poison 
gland,  some  species  producing  severe  wounds.  Oonus,  tropical;  Bele.* 
TjEKIOGLOSSA  1  Naticid£,  Neverita,*  and  Lunatia,*  com mou  snail  of 
Atlantic  coast,  their  egg-masses  being  the  familiar  sand  saucers.  Lrr- 
TORiMD^  ;  periwinkles.  Gtpilcid^,  cowries;  Cypraa  mojteta  of  India  is 
used  as  money  in  Africa.  AMPnLURiDf;  ampliibious,  part  of  branchial 
cavity  acting  as  lung,  part  containiug  ctenidium.  PALODlNiDf,  fresh 
water,  Ctclostomid^,  tropical  terrestrial  forms,  the  mantle  cavity  a 
lung. 

UETEROPODA.  In  all  details  of  ^lls,  genitalia,  heart,  an<t  oervoos 
system  these  are  true  Pectin ibranohs,  but  from  an  exclusively  pelagic  life 
have  acquired  peculiar  modiScalions.  As  in  most  pelagic  animals  the 
body  is  gelatinous  and  transparent.  Ttie  head  is  elongate,  and  the  body  is 
enlarged  so  that  usually  il  cannot  be  retracted  into  the  shell.  Most  char- 
acteristiu  is  the  division  of  the  foot  into  pro-  and  metapodinm  (9g.  375),  the 


Flo.  375.— Cinimrio  medltirrtinitn  faftsr  Oeeeiibanr),  ahell  remoi 


—  heart  above;  .if.  vas  il*f- 

'Ith  tentacls;  CE.  iBBopluigus;  ji,  propodiam  :  pt,  penis; 


/.  11,  HI,  cerebral,  pedal,  and  visceral  ganslla. 

latter  forming  a  tail-like  elongation  of  the  body.  The  propodium  is  verti- 
cally flattened  and  by  its  undulatioiw  serves  as  a  swimming  organ.  The 
Heteropoda  are  predaceoua  and  estremely  voracious;  they  swim  back 
downwards.  The  ATLANTiP.E'can  completely  withdraw  into  the  shell  and 
close  it  with  an  opereulum  ;  the  Cabin* Bin>.^(flg.  875)  have  a  shell  which 
scarcely  covers  the  visceral  complex  ;  the  PrEitOTRACHEiD^  have  no  shells. 
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Older  n.  OpistliobmichiA. 
The  OpiathobranchU  have  not  varied  from  the  primitive  sym- 
metry to  Buch  an  extent  as  have  Prosobranchs  and  Fulmonates. 
Tlie  anua  is  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  or  only  slightly  removed 
from  it,  although  it  may  be  placed  far  forwards.  The  nervous 
system  is  ortbonenrons,  the  twist  being  straightened  (eicept  in 
ActsBonida;).  The  heart  also  retains  its  primitive  position,  receiv- 
ing blood  from  behind  and  forcing  it  forward  to  the  body  through 
the  aorta  (fig.  369).  In  rare  cases  a  (right)  ctenidium,  a  poorly 
developed  mantle,  and  a  thin  shell  enveloped  in  the  latter  occur. 
TJsnally  these  have  been  lost  and  the  place  of  the  ctenidinm  is 
taken  by  accessory  gills  of  various  forms  or  a  dermal  respiration 


heart:   a,   gonad ;    h,   liver:    ni.  mantle: 
slonkach;  11,  pedkl  ganKlion  u>d  oUicrstM 

occurs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  larvi»  have  well-developed 
mantle  and  shell.  Also  important  from  the  eystematic  standpoint 
is  the  existence  of  hermaphroditism,  the  genital  duct  opening 
on  the  right  side.  Many  of  the  Opisthobranchs  afford  fine 
examples,  in  form  and  coloration,  of  protective  resemblance.  All 
are  marine. 

Sub  Order  I.  TECTIBRANCHIA.  Hautle  and  usually  a  shell  and 
cteuidium  present,  parapodinl  pnx^sses  often  present.  Scaphander,* 
Bulla*  Philine,*  Aplysia.  V 
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Sub  Order  II.  PTEROPODA.  Pelagic  forms  which  in  most  points  of 
structure  agree  with  the  Tectibranchs.  The  bead  and  usually  eyes  and 
tentacles  are  lacking,  while  the  fins  (in  reality  greatly  developed  para^ 
podia)  are  highly  characteristic,  giving  the  name  '  wing-footed '  to  these 
forms.  Like  the  Tectibranchs  they  are  hermaphroditic,  orthoneorous, 
have  a  single  ctenidium  and  a  posterior  auricle.    The  THEGASOMATA 


Fio.  877.— il,  Clione  papilionaeea ;  B,  HyaUa  tridentata,    (After  VerrilL) 

have  shells,  those  of  LiMACiNiDiE  (spiral)  and  HTALEiDiB  (pyramidal)  being 
calcareous.  The  Oymbuup^^  have  transparent  gelatinous  pseudo-shells 
formed  by  the  subepithelial  connective  tissue.  The  long  nearly  cylindrical 
shells  of  the  Cavounid^  make  up  much  of  the  *  pte];pod  ooze'  of  the  deep 
seas.  GTMNOSOM ATA ;  shell  lacking.  Pnewnodennon,  with  suckers  like 
those  of  cephalopods  on  the  proboscis.     Clione,*  arctic. 

Sub  Order  IIL     NUDIBRANOHIA.     Shell    ctenidia,  and   osphradia 
lacking ;  most  possessing  accessory  gills  (or  cerata)  of  varying  form  and 


Fio.  878.  1^.  879. 

Fio.  378.— i>of  i«  bilamellaia.*  ,    ^_.    , 

Fio.  879.— ^JSolidm  papiUota,   (From  Ladwlg-Leonls.) 

distribution.  In  the  DoRmiro-EHhey  form  a  cluster  of  retractile  bushes 
around  the  anus  (fig.  378).  In  the  TRiTONiiDiE  they  are  in  two  rows,  right 
and  left  (often  branched)  upon  the  back.  The  jEoup^iiave  several  rows 
(Dendranottis*),  while  in  the  Eltsiid^  cerata  are  lacking.  The  JBohdm 
are  noteworthy  in  having  nematocysts  like  those  of  the  ooolenterates 
(p.  229). 


IV.   QASTEBOPODA :  FULMONATA. 


Oraerlll.  Pnlmoiuta 

In  seTeral  respects  the  Pulmonata  are  intermediate  between  the 
Prosobrancha  and  Opiethobrancha.  Like  the  latter  they  are 
orthoneuroua  and  hermaphroditic  (p.  376).  On  the  other  hand 
the  respiratory  organ  ie  far  forward  near  the  head,  with  the  reBult 
here,  as  in  the  ProBobrancha,  that  the  auricle  is  forward,  the  aorta 
behind.  The  opisthopneumons  Teetacellidie  have  the  lungs  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Here  and  there  Btreptonenroue 
conditionB  occur  {CfiiUna). 

The  lung,  the  most  characteriBtic  feature  of  the  order,  is  a 
apacions  aac  arising  from  the  mantle  cavity  along  with  the  degen- 
eration of  the  ctenidinm.  It  begins  on  the  right  side  and  like  a 
half-moon  stretches  some  distance  on  the  left.  On  the  right  aide 
is  a  small  opening,  the  spiracle,  with  a  sphincter  muscle,  and  in  its 
margin  the  anus  and  sometimes  the  ureter.  The  roof  of  the  lung 
is  occupied  by  a  rich  network  of  blood  vessels  (fig.  371,  lu)  which 
draw  the  blood  from  a  marginal  vein,  collect 
it  in  a  main  trunk  and  carry  it  to  the  heart. 

Many  pulmonates  are  aquatic,  but  since  they  have 
no  gills  they  must  occasionally  come  to  the  surface  to 
fill  the  lung  Hac  with  air.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
pond  snails  of  the  Limnseidffi,  but  some,  which  hve 
at  great  depths,  as  in  the  lakes  of  Geneva  aud  Con- 
glance,  and  consequently  cannot  reach  the  surface, 
Qse  ihe  skin  and  to  Eonie  extent  the  lung  for 
water-breathing.  Several  genera  (Platiorbis,  Putnto- 
hranchia,  Siphonaria)  have  given  rise  to  secondary 
gills. 

Sub  Order  I.  STYLOMMATOPHORA.  Four  re- 
tractile tentacles,  the  eyes  being  Irariie  at  the  tips  of 
tbe  second  and  longer  pair.  The  HEUCiD.£taBve  a 
well-developed  shell,  closed  by  an  epiphragm  (p.  873) 
during  hibernation.  Ifdixi*  many  hundred  species 
distributed  among  many  sub  genera.  Pupa,*  Acha- 
Una.  Bidimiit,  many  tropical  speoiea.  Limacida. 
Shell  reduced,  completely  concealed  in  the  mantle.  ^{^.^(if^^Ludw'ig- 
Limasc*  Arion*  Ariolimax.*  LsnniB.)   »,  spiracle. 

Sub  Order  11.  BASSO MATOPHORA.  Only  one  pair  of  non-retractile 
tentacles,  the  eyes  at  their  base.  LatusiDM,  pond  souls,  living  in  aballow 
poDds  and  brooks.    Limnaa,*  Ftanorbit,* 


Class  V.  Cephalopoda. 

The  Cephalopoda  are  distinguished  among  the  moUoecs  by  theii 
size  and  their  high  organization.  The  majority  measnre,  includ- 
ing the  arms,  from  eight  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  a  few  are 
smaller  (two  to  seven  inches),  while  especially  rare  are  the  huge 
giants,  some  of  which  may  be  over  forty  feet  in  length.  These 
large  species  for  a  long  time  were  only  known  from  the  tales  of 
sailors,  who  said  that  the  animals  had  grasped  vessels  with  their 
large  muscular  aims  and  had  drawn  them  into  the  sea.  In  the  last 
half-century  some  of  these  forma,  belonging  to  the  genus  Archi- 


FlO.  381.— Oefnpiu  Iimiimiuii  from  the  side.    (After  Boyle.)    Fuoael  aod  muitle  fold  to 

the  rlubt :  back  and  eyes  on  the  left. 
Fio.  38*.— I*«ffo  tajbienrti.  ventral  view.    (After  Hoyie.) 

teiilhi»,  hare  been  stranded  by  storms  on  the  coasts  of  Newfound' 
land  and  Japan.  One  of  these  Newfoundland  specimens  bad  a 
body  twenty  feet  long  from  head  to  tail,  and  one  of  the  arms  was 
thirty-five  feet  in  length.  Since  these  arms  are  composed  entirely 
of  muscle,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  they  might  swamp  a  small 
vessel. 

The  body  of  a  cephalopod  is  divided  by  a  constriction  into 
head  and  trunk.  At  the  extremity  of  the  head  is  the  mouth,  and 
around  this  a  circle  of  arms  or  tentacles.  Each  tentacle  is  taper- 
ing and  bears  on  its  oral  surface  rows  of  suckers  (in  some  species 
altered  to  hooks).     The  Octopoda  have   eight  of   these  arms,  all 
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eqnal  in  eize  (fig.  381),  four  on  the  right  side,  fonr  on  the  left. 
The  Decapoda  (fig.  389)  have  in  addition  two  longer  arms  which 
bear  suckers  only  on  the  enlarged  tips  and  can  be  retracted  into 
special  pouchee.  This  additional  pair  come  between  the  third 
aod  fonrth  of  the  Octopoda,  connting  from  the  dorsal  aide. 

Behind  the  crown  of  tentacles  are,  right  and  left,  the  pair  of 
large  eyes  which  superficially  closely  reeemble  those  of  the  verte- 
brates, since  they  have  a  transparent  cornea  and  a  large  pupil  sur- 
rounded by  an  iris.  Internally  the  resemblance  is  not  less  pro- 
nounced (fig.  383).     Behind  the  iris  is  a  lens  and  a.vitreons  body, 


rto.«a.  Tta.tu. 

Fia.  S8S.~DlBgrBiniiiatle  «aetl»ii  of  Ophalopod  eye.  (After  Qegenbkur.)  ncsrnDtea 
(choroid);  r.  oomeaj  cl,  clliftrj  process:  0n,  optic  K&DglloniUc  Iris;  K,  CHrtllkiM: 
Z>.leDB;  p,  plKmeiit  Uyer;  Re.  cellalar  Uyer  of  retina;  /tl,  rod  iKyer  o(  retina; 

•  «*      WllltA>HlHv 

<¥>om  Balfour.)   A,  apertare  of 
V.iyp,  optlt  norvB;  B,  retina. 

the  latter  being  bonnded  by  the  retina  and  this  in  tnm  by  a  pig- 
meated  silvery  layer,  the  argentea  or  choroid,  which  contains 
cartilages  recalling  the  sclerotic  coat.  Two  striking  peculiarities 
separate  these  eyes  from  those  of  the  vertebrates  and  show  that 
they  have  arisen  independently  and  have  an  entirely  different  de- 
velopmental history.  (1)  The  cornea  in  many  species  has  an 
opening  by  which  water  enters  the  anterior  chamber;  {H)  the  layer 
of  rods  in  the  retina  abuts  against  the  vitreous  body  and  the  gan- 
glionic layer  lies  behind,  while  in  the  vertebrates  the  reverse  is 
the  case. 
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The  foregoing  deBcription  applies  to  but  part  of  the  Cephalop- 
oda. The  highly  different  Kautilida;  have  a  large  number  of 
lobe-like  processes  oq  the  head,  these  without  Backers.  The  eye« 
are  deep  pits,  opening  to  the  exterior  by  a  small  aperture,  the  hiise 
of  the  pit  being  occupied  by  the  retina,  while  lens,  vitreous  body, 
iris,  and  cornea  are  lacking  (fig.  384),  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
other  cephalopod  eyes  pass  through  a  Xavlilus  etage. 

In  the  trunk  anterior  and  posterior  sides  are  distinguishable, 
the  two  passing  into  each  other  on  the  sides.  The  anterior  side 
(which  corresponds  only  in  part  to  the  voutral  side  of  other  mol- 
luscs)  is  wholly  covered  by  the  mantle,  a  strong  muscular  fold, 
which  takes  its  origin  from  the  peripliery  of  the  body,  often 
encroaching  upon  the  back  and  always  terminating  witli  free  mar- 
gins at  the  head.  On  opening  the  mantle  by  a  ventral  incision  (fig. 
385)  the  two  ctenidia  (four  in  A'aviiluf)  are  seen  on  either  side. 


Pin.  38S.— 

f.  Eeottel  opening:  K",  bead:  t,  ctenldlam:  n,  nephrldial  aac  ;  ii',  nephrldlalopen- 
iiK ;  'P.  nepbrnBtume ;  i.  Lnic  mc  ;  Tr,  alpboo. 

Between  them  in  the  middle  Hue  is  the  anus,  and  right  and  left 
of  this  and  a  little  behind  are  the  nephridial  openings  (four  in  Kaw 
iilut,  which  also  has  osphnidia).  More  laterally  are  the  sexual 
openings,  of  which  one  (usually  the  right)  is  commonly  absent. 
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At  the  head  the  mantle  opens  by  a  slit  to  the  exterior,  bnt  it  can 
he  closed  and  fastened  hj  various  looking  contrivancee  (in  Sepia, 
Loligo,  etc.,  by  button-like  projections  (fig.  385,  d)  which  fit  into 
corresponding  sockets  (6)  on  the  trunk).  When  thna  closed  the 
commnnication  with  the  exterior  is  by  a  special  conical  muscular 
tube,  the  funnel  or  siphon,  which  is  fastened  to  the  body  and  has 
a  wide  mantle  aperture.  Since  the  cephalopods,  by  contraction 
of  the  mantle  wall,  can  drive  the  water  from  tho  mantle  cavity 
through  the  siphon  with  great  force,  they  can  swim  very  rapidly  by 
the  reaiitioQ.  Here,  too,  Naiifihts  is  peculiar  in  tliat  the  siphon  is 
throughout  life  composed  of  two  overlapped  folds,  which  is  eig- 
nificaut  since  in  the  embryos  of  other  forms  the  siphon  (fig.  396) 
arises  as  two  separate  folds  which  later  nitite  to  produce  the  defini- 
tive condition.  A  typicjil  foot  is  lacking,  hut  comparative  mor- 
phology shows  that  the  siphon  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  epipodla, 
while  the  arms  are  differentiations  of  fused  foot  and  head. 

Head  and  trunk  are  covered  with  a  thin  mucous  skin,  which  sbons  in 
n  marked  degree  the  power  at  changing  color.  Loligo  will  pass  from  a 
dark  red  to  a  translucent  white  ;  (Mopus  has  an  even  grenter  gamut  of 
color.     These  color  changes  are  possible  since  in  the  culls  there  is  a  silverj 


Fis. !««.— Female  A'atirUun,  tbe  shell  hlnected.  (From  Ludvlic  I^unla.)  I  mftntle:  *, 
dorsal  lobes;  i.  tentaclea:  4.  head  fold:  $,  eye:  a.  Blphon ;  7,  position  of  nld- 
amenlsl  Klaod;  «,  nhell  muscle;  9,  living  chamber  i  so,  partltloas  betweeii 
chambers:  u,  slphuncle. 

Inyer  over  which  are  numerous  diffeireut-colored  pigment  cells  or  diroma- 
tophores,  in  which  radial  muscle  fibres  are  inserted.  On  contraction  of 
tliese  tbe  chromatophorea  are  flattened  and  thus  influence  the  color ;  when 
Ibe  fibres  relax  tbe  pigment  cells  contract  (o  fimall  spots.  In  deep^ea 
cephalopoda  phosphorescent  organs  have  been  observed. 

Xotwithstanding  the  soft  bodies  a  well-developed  shell  occurs 
in  living  cephalopods  only  in  Nautilus  and  Argonauta  (figs.  386, 
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398).     Externally   the  shell   of  the  former,  coiled  in   a  plane, 
resembles  that  of  certain  saaila  like  Planorbis;  bat  on  section  it 


Tm.  tSI.—Stnnila,  with  Intenikl  ihell.  (AfMr  Owen.) 
is  seea  to  be  divided  by  partitions  into  numerous  chambers  which 
increaae  in  size  towards  the  aperture.  Only  in  the  last  is  the 
Animal  situated;  the  others  are  filled  with  air.  Each  partition 
iias  a  email  opening,  and  through  these  runs  a  strand  of  tissue,  the 
aiphuQcle.     Among  the  fossil  cephalopods  many  forms — the  Nau- 


tiloids  and  Ammonites — have  a  similar  chambered  shell;  but  in 
other  recent  forms  and  in  many  extinct  species  the  shell  has 
undergone  a  more  or  less  complete  degeneration.  In  Spirula 
peronii  (the  animals  of  which  are  extremely  rare,  the  dead  shells 
common)  there  is  a  similar  chambered  Bhell,  buried  in  the  mantle 
(fig.  387).  In  the  Dccapoda  the  equivalent  of  the  shell  is  com- 
pletely concealed  in  the  back  of  the  animal.  In  the  Sepias  it  it 
a  lamellar  calcareous  structure,  the  well-known  cuttle  bone;  in  the 
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LoliginidEe  it  forms  a  '  pen '  of  pnrelj  organic  nature  (fig.  340,  A). 
Like  true  shell  these  dorsal  etnicturos  are  products  of  the  external 
epithelium,  only  the  epithelium  vhich  forms  them,  the  shell 
gland,  has  become  folded  in  and  the  walls  hare  united  over  it. 

The  sliell  of  Argotiauta  (flg.  868)  is  different.  It  occurs  only  iu  the 
female,  is  thin  as  paper,  spirally  coiled  at  the  tip,  and  is  only  in  part  a 
secretion  of  the  body,  for  a  part  of  it  is  formed  by  two  tentacles  which  are 
eipanded  for  this  purpose.  Internal  partitions  are  lacking,  and  this  shell 
serves  as  a  nest  for  the  eggs.  A  word  or  two  may  be  added  to  correlate 
tlie  recent  nnd  fossil  shells  of  the  Dibranchiata,  which  are  always  internal 
and  more  or  less  rudimentary.  The  fossil  Belemnites  (fig.  8SB,  c)  had  a 
chambereil  shell  ('  phragmocone ')  perforated  for  the  siphuncle.  In  front 
this  is  prolonged  ventrally  into  a  thin  broad  plate,  the  prooairacum,  while 
behind  it  is  itiseried  in  a  calcareous  sheath,  the  guard  or  rostrum.  Fi'oin 
this,  by  comparison  with  the  fos-sil  BeUm^a  (B),  it  is  seen  that  the  cuttle- 
bone  as  it  appears  in  commerce  (d)  is  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  chambered 
shell,  ita  laminie  being  the  partitions,  while  in  the  animal  the  rostrum  and. 
Biphuncle  are  iu  part  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  comparison  with 
the  fossil  OitraeotaUhU  {D)  shows  that  iu  Ommaatrep/ies  (E)  we  have  bnt- 
a  remnant  of  the  phragraocone,  while  the  bull<  of  the  pen  is  proostraoum. 
In  LiAigo  the  pbragmocone  is  entirely  lacking. 

The  mouth,  situated  in  an  oral  buccal  mass,  lies  between  two 
homy  jaws,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot 
(fig.  3S9);  then  follows  a  pharynx 
with  a  radnla,  and  in  turn  a  long 
osaophagns,  often  with  a  crop- like  dila- 
tation. The  cesophagna  opens  into  a 
wider  ponch,  the  stomach,  with  which  i 
is  connected  a  blind  sac,  frequently  f«o.  B».-jaw»  or  *p(a  qjirino/ifc 
coiled.  Here  the  tract  doubles  on  itself  and  goes  straight  to  the 
anus,  or  makes  cue  or  two  convolutions  in  its  course  (fig.  390). 
One  or  two  salivary  glands  (upper  and  lower,  the  latter  poisonona 
in  Octopus)  open  into  the  cesophagus,  and  a  pair  of  liver  sacs 
(frequently  fused)  open  by  two  bile  ducts  into  the  gastric  blind 
sac.  These  ducts  may  bear  racemose  glands  called  the  pancreas. 
lastly,  the  ink  sac  opens  into  the  intestine  near  the  anus.  Thig 
gland,  which  has  a  duct  of  varying  length,  secretes  in  its  interior 
a  brownish  or  blackish  pigmeut.  When  alarmed  the  animal  ejects 
this  secretion  and  clouds  the  water  so  that  it  can  escape  unseen. 
This  organ  is  best  developed  in  Sepia  officinalis,  and  its  secre- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  the  well-known  color,  sepia.  Nautilus 
lias  no  ink  sac. 

Just  behind  the  buccal  mass  aro  the  closely  united  chief  gan- 
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Fra.  8Sa— Anatomr  of  Oclopiu  vulgant.  a,  anna;  no,  w>rta;  n\  Ten&  cayrt  wUh  ii«- 
phrldlal  appcndue ;  d.lDtestine;  on,  optic  gkngllon  :  A,  syatemtc  he&rt;  '.empT 
K,  head  ;  k.  ctenldln :  feh.  branchial  heart ;  kn,  cartllaKe;  1.  r.  liver  and  gall  diin. 
the  liver  indicated  by  dotted  line;  M,  mantle ;  o,  ovary  ■  nd.  oviduct ;  p,  p«l»l 
ganglion  ;  *.  buccal  masa  with  eallvarv  glnnda;  j(,  atellate  ganglion  :  ».  slommi-h 
and  srmpathB tic  ganglion  ;  T.  basis  0/ tentacles ;  t,  ink  aac  ;  p,  vlBcorai  giinglioo : 
vk,  auricle  ol  systemic  beart ;  *.  spiral  blind  aac. 

glia  of  the  nervouB    syetem  {fig.   391).      A 

single   dorsal    mass   rcpresonta  the  cerebral 

ganglia;  connected  with  this  by  broad  rom- 

missures,    the   pedal   and   visceral  (viacero- 

*"         pleuro -parietal)   ganglia  lie    close  togetiier 

Tentrally.     With   these  parts  are  aBEOciati-<l 

upper  and  lower  buccal  ganglia.     The  largt 

"         optic  ganglia,  developed  iu  the  optic  nene 

„         nrising  from  the  cerebrum,    are  especially 

characteristic  of  the  Cephalopoda,  as  are  tbe 

^  ganglia  stellata,  right  and  left  at  the  anterior 

edge  of  the   mantle  (fig.  330),  which  owe 

their  name  to  the  radiation  of  fibres  to  inner- 

__  _ vate  the  mantle.      An  unpaired  SYmpstbelK 

Ssdai^^niKS^'or^ ''y\i  ganglion  lies  at  the  junction  of  stomach  anJ 
calmua- V  romih'agus'  '''""^  ^'^^  Cerebral,  pedal,  visceral  and  opti^^ 
op.  optic  gaogiioD.  ganglia  are  enclosed  in  the  cephalic  cartilage, 
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which  has  the  shape  of  a  ring  witli  ving-like  processes.  The 
otocystB  lie  in  the  ventral  arch  of  the  ring.  Two  pits  opening 
behind  the  eye  are  regarded  ae  olfactory,  while  JVauliltis  has, 
besides  osphradia,  tvo  pairs  of  ciliated  optic  tentacles. 

Most  noticeable  of  the  circulatory  strnctnres  is  the  preseDce  of 
two  kinds  of  heart;B  (fig.  390).  The  systemic  heart  consists  of  two 
(four  in  A'aulilus)  auricles  receiving  the  blood  from  the  gills,  and 
a  median  ventricle  from  which  arise  anterior  and  posterior  aortie. 
Then  there  is  a  branchial  heart  at  the  base  of  each  ctenidium 
wliich  receives  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  and  pumps  it  into  the 
gill.  Of  veme  cavie  there  are  an  anterior  impaired  and  two  pos- 
terior paired  tmnke,  the  former  dividing  and  sending  a  branch  to 


FTC.xe.-Male  Mxnal  organs  of  Sgtia  oMclnalit.    (After  6i 

^tng  W  the  loft  and  above  into  the  pericardium ;  f. ..    

deFereoB ;  d,  vas  deferens ;  d'.  Its  openlns  to  ccBlom ;  f.  pnrtlons  of  colom :  n. 


Nvedham's  pocket;  n'.  Its  moutli:  p''p\  prostates;  l.testlB;  t'.  Its  openlnK  to 


each  branchial  heart.  These  trunks  are  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  nephridia.  The  nephridial  openings  (p.  386)  lead 
to  two  spacious  sacs  through  which  the  veins  pass  obliquely,  this 
part  of  the  blood  vessels  being'  enclosed  by  diverticula  of  the 
Inmon,  covered  with  epithelial  excretory  cells.  Near  its  mouth  each 
nephridial  sac  communicates  by  a  nephrostome  with  the  usually 
large  cralom  (pericardium,  gonads,  etc.). 

In  the  Oclopoda  the  ccelom  is  reduced  to  the  gonads  and  narrow 
canals  leading  from  the  nephrostome  to  the  gonads  and  branchial 
tiearts,  but  elsewhere  there  is  a  well-developed  system  of  connected  cavi- 
ties (in  NavtUui  opening  by  two  pores  into  the  mantle  cavity),  consisting 
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of  the  pericardium  around  the  systemic  and  branchial  hearts  and  the  thin- 
walled  genital  sac,  one  wall  of  which  bears  the  genital  ducts,  while  on  the 
other  the  sexual  cells  arise  or  the  ducts  of  a  separate  sexual  gland  open 
(fig.  892). 

The  gonads  of  the  always  dioecious  Cephalopoda  are  unpaired 
and  lie  far  back  in  the  yisceral  sac.  The  ducts  in  the  female 
Octopoda  (rarely  in  the  males)  and  in  some  Decapoda  (Oigopsida) 
are  paired.  In  Nautilus  only  the  right  duct  is  functional  in 
either  sex,  although  the  left  is  well  developed.  Elsewhere  there 
is  only  the  left  duct.  The  oviducts  are  saccular  with  glandular 
waUs;  independently  of  them  two  pairs  of  glands  open  to  the 
exterior,  the  accessory  glands  and  the  large  nidamental  glands. 
The  vas  deferens  (fig.  392)  is  more  complicated.  It  has  swellings 
known  as  seminal  vesicle,  prostate,  and  Needham's  sac,  in  which 
the  spermatophores  are  stored.     These  have  such  a  complicated 


Fio.  303.— Spermatophore  of  Flepia.    (From  Hatschek,  after  Milne  Edwards.)    a,  dis- 
charging apparatus ;  b,  packet  of  spermatozoa ;  c,  envelope. 

structure  and  show  such  motions  when  swollen  with  water  that 
they  were  long  regarded  as  parasitic  worms  (fig.  393). 


Flo.  894— Male  of  Argonnnfa  argn.  (After  Mailer,  from  Hatschek.)  J-A,  arms  of  rifrht 
side ;  1.-4.,  arms  of  left  side ;  5,  hectocotylised  arm,  at  the  left  in  its  sac,  at  the 
right  protruded. 

The  spermatophores  are  conveyed  to  the  female  by  means  of 
more  or  less  modified  (hectocotylised)  arms  of  the  male.  In  a  few 
genera  the  proper  tentacle  becomes  a  *  Hectocotylus '  (fig.  394). 
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It  swells  at  its  base  to  a  sac  in  which  the  peripheral  end  is  enclosed. 
This  part  contains  a  canal  for  the  spermutophores,  cuts  loose  from 
the  male,  and  can  creep  about  for  days  in  the  mantle  chamber  of 
the  female.  Since  it  appeara  as  if  an  independent  animal,  it  vbb 
first  described  as  a  parasitic  worm  under  the  name  Hectocotylut. 
Later  it  wtu  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  male  cephalopod. 

Tbe  e^B  are  either  fastened  singly  to  aquatic  plaota  or  are  laid  in  large 
gelatinous  masses.  Thej  are  rich  in  yolk,  and  in  consequence  undergo  par- 
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lial  discoidal  segmentation  (fig.  103).    The  blnstoderm,  on  the  end  of  the 
oval  egg,  rorms  the  aningen  ot  the  separate  organs  (eyes,  arms,  siphon,  and 
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shell  glaud)  aa  flattened  projections  beside  each  other  (flg.  895).  Later 
the  embryonic  body  becomes  distinct  from  the  yolk,  which,  enclosed  in  a 
cellular  envelope,  remains  attached  to  the  rest,  near  the  month,  until  its 
substance  is  absorbed  in  the  growth  of  the  yoang  and  the  animal  is  readj- 
for  hatching  (Bg.  898). 

The  Cephalopoda  are  exclusively  marine.  Some  inhabit  rocky  shares, 
others  the  high  sens.  AH  are  carnivorous  and  in  turn  are  preyed  upon  by 
fishes,  etc.  Classification  is  based  upon  the  number  of  giUs  and  number 
and  character  of  the  arms. 

Order  I.  Tetrabranchia. 
With  four  gills,  four  auricles,  and  four  nephridia;  numerous  tentacles 
without  suckers,  a  well-developed  chambered  shell,  siphon  of  two  separate 
parapodia,  and  simple  eyes  (Qg.  884).  Only  four  living  species  known,  nil 
belonging  to  the  genua  Nautilus.  The  animals,  which  live  in  the  Malay- 
sian regions,  are  rare,  but  their  shells  are  abundantly  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
In  past  time  the  tetrahratichs  were  very  abundant.  The  NAirnLiD.£, 
with  straight  (Orthoceras)  or  coiled  shells  (Qoniatiteg,  etc.)  flourished  in 
paleosoic  timen.  TIjey  lind  simple  septa.  The  AmtONiTiDf  with  folded 
septa  were  largely  raesozoic.  Since  no  living  forms  exist,  their  pertinence 
to  the  tetrabranchiates  is  assumed  from  the  character  of  the  shell. 

Order  n.  DlbnmcUa. 
With  two  nephridia,  two  gills,  and  two  auricles ;  eight  or  ten  arms 
with  suckers ;  highly  organized  eyes  ;  shell  rudimentary  or  absent 


FiQ.  aer.— OcCopui  Oatnlil.*   (Prom  Terrlll.)    A  heetocotrllsed  Mm  on  the  right  ilde. 

Sub  Order  I.  DECAPODA.  Ten  arms,  with  lateral  Bus  to  the  body. 
Shell  usually  present.  Spiritlid£,  with  internal  chambered  looee-coiled 
shell,    apiruia  {fig.  887).  Oigopsida,  pelagic,  with  perforated  oomea  (p.  S8SJ 
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and  two  oviducts,  Ommattrephes  commou  in  New  England;  Archi- 
(fwiftM,*  the  giant  squid  (p.  884).  Mtopsida.  Oviduct  single  (left) ;  cornea 
unperforaled.  Loiigo,*  coramon  squid  ;  Rossia*;  Sepia,  cultle  fish,  for- 
nisbing  the  '  cultle  bone  '  once  used  in  medicine,  now  Ted  lo  cage  birds, 
and  the  pigment  sepia. 

Sub  Order  II.  OOTOPODA.    Eight  arms  webbed  at  tlieir  base;  shell 
verj  rudimentary,  som  eti  in  es  f  ragmen  tar;  or  wanting;  oviducts  paired. 


Fid.  386.— .Jreonaula  ariro.  paper  tailor,  female.    (After  Rrmer  Jones.) 

OcT(jpoDiD.«,  Octopus*  (fig.  387),  Allopoaua*  ARnoNAUTiDs,  female  with 
bonl-like  shell  (fig.  898),  males  much  smaller  and  without  shell.  Argonauta 
argo,  pa[>er  nautilus.  In  the  Argonautidte  and  Philonexid^  the  hecto- 
Gotylus  separates  of  itself. 

SnBUiurr  of  Important  Facts. 

1.  The  MOLLTJSGA  are  parenchymatous  animals  with  re- 
duced coelom.     They  consist  of  head,  visoeral  sac,  mantlo,  and  foot, 

2.  The  head  bears  eyes  and  tentacles. 

3.  The  foot  is  an  unpaired  muscular  mass  used  iu  locomotion. 

4.  The  mantle  bounds  the  mantle  cavity  which  is  connected 
with  respiration;  it  either  functions  as  a  lung  or  covers  the  gills 
(ctenidia).     It  secretes  the  shell  from  its  outer  surface. 

5.  Foot,  head,  mantle,  and  with  the  latter  the  shell,  may  be 
lost  in  many  groups. 

6.  The  molluBCS,  without  exception,  agree  in  the  nervous 
system. 
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7.  Three  pairs  of    ganglia  with  which  three  pairs  of  sense 
organs  are   connected  almost  always  occur:   a,  cerebral  ganglia 
and  eyes;  by  pedal  ganglia  and  otocysts;  Cy  visceral  ganglia  and    | 
osphradia  (olfactory). 

8.  The  heart  is  dorsal  and  arterial;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  peri- 
cardium (reduced  coelom)  which  connects  with  the  nephridia  by 
nephrostomes. 

9.  There  is  always  a  single  yentricle  and,  according  to  the 
number  of  respiratory  organs,  one,  two,  or  four  auricles. 

10.  The  alimentary  canal  is  well  developed;  the  liver  large; 
salivary  glands  usually  present.  In  most  there  is  a  pharynx  or 
buccal  mass  with  radula  and  jaws. 

11.  A  veliger  stage  is  common  in  development. 

12.  The  MoUusca  are  divided  according  to  the  respiratory  organs 
and  appendages  of  the  body  into  five  classes:  (1)  Amphineura;  (2) 
Acephala;  (3)  Scaphopoda;  (4)  Oasteropoda;  (5)  Cephalopoda. 

13.  The  Amphineura  have  an  extremely  simple  nervoas  sys- 
tem in  which  the  three  pairs  of  typical  ganglia  are  replaced  by 
nerve  tracts. 

14.  The  Acephala,  or  Lamellibranchia,  lack  head  and  ceph- 
alic appendages. 

15.  They  are  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  have  paired  organs: 
mantle  folds,  bivalve  shell,  nephridia,  and  gonads. 

16.  In  many  Acephala  (Asiphonia)  the  mantle  foldjs  are  com- 
pletely separated  ventrally. 

17.  In  the  Siphonata  the  lower  edges  of  the  mantle  are  united, 
leaving  three  openings:  (1)  in  front  for  the  foot;  (2)  behind  and 
below,  the  branchial  siphon  for  the  ingress  of  water  and  nourish- 
ment; (3)  behind  and  above,  the  anal  or  excurrent  siphon  for  the 
water  used  by  the  gills  and  the  faeces. 

18.  There  are  two  pairs  of  gills,  which  may  be  comb-like  (true 
ctenidia),  filiform,  or  most  commonly  lamellar. 

19.  Correspondingly  the  heart  has  two  auricles;  the  unpaired 
ventricle  is  usually  traversed  by  the  rectum. 

20.  The  foot  is  a  compressed  muscular  mass  frequently  pro- 
vided with  a  byssus  gland. 

21.  The  shell  consists  of  cuticular,  prismatic  layer  and  nacreous 
layer.  It  is  closed  by  two  adductors  and  opened  by  an  elastic 
ligament. 

22.  Some  Acephals  {Frotoconcha)  are  very  primitive  in  their 
gill  and  hinge  structure;  others  (ffeteroconcha)  are  more  highly 
developed. 
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23.  The  ScAPHOPODA  are  primitive  forms  with  tubular  shells. 

24.  The  Gasteropoda  (Cephalophora,  or  snails)  have  a  distinct 
head  bearing  eyes  and  tentacles;  a  creeping  foot,  an  unpaired 
mantle  (occasionally  absent),  and  a  univalve  shell. 

25.  The  mantle  cavity  contains  one  or  less  frequently  two 
ctenidia,  or  these  may  be  degenerate  and  a  lung  may  occur. 

26.  Nephridia  and  auricles  are  rarely  paired  (with  paired  gills) ; 
the  gonads,  always  unpaired,  are  hermaphroditic  or  dioecious. 

27.  The  shell  is  always  unpaired;  it  is  usually  coiled  in  a  (right- 
hand)  spiral,  and  is  frequently  closed  with  an  operculum. 

28.  According  to  characters  derived  from  nervous  system, 
sexual  organs,  heart,  and  respiratory  organs  the  Oasteropods  are 
divided  into  (1)  Pfosobronchia;  (2)  Opisthobranchia;  and  (3) 
Palmonata. 

29.  The  Opisthobranchia  are  hermaphroditic;  orthoneurous; 
have  gills  of  various  kinds  (or  none),  and  have  the  auricle  always 
behind  the  ventricle;  shell  and  mantle  reduced  or  absent. 

30.  The  Pteropoda  are  pelagic  Opisthobranchs  with  wing* 
like  processes  of  the  foot  and  frequently  reduced  shell  or  none. 

31.  The  Prosohranchia  have  the  gills  (ctenidia — occasionally 
paired)  far  in  front,  and  in  consequence  the  auricle  in  front  of 
the  ventricle;  they  are  streptoneurous  and  dioecious;  the  mantle 
and  shell  well  developed. 

32.  The  Heteropoda  are  pelagic  Prosohranchia  with  foot 
divided  into  fin  and  tail,  shell  rudimentary,  or  naked. 

33.  The  Pulmonata  are  in  some  respects  (orthoneurous  and 
hermaphroditic)  Opisthobranch-like;  in  other  respects — as  in  posi- 
tion of  heart,  development  of  shell  and  mantle — like  the  Proso- 
branchs;  the  mantle  cavity  functions  as  a  lung. 

34.  The  Cephalopoda  have  no  true  foot;  but  its  homologues 
are  to  found  in  the  siphon  and  in  the  tentacles,  usually  provided 
with  suckers,  on  the  head;  they  have  an  unpaired  mantle  and  a 
single  shell  or  none. 

35.  The  unpaired  mantle  cavity  contains  one  or  two  pairs  of 
ctenidia.  The  water  is  forced  from  the  mantle  cavity  through 
the  siphon. 

36.  The  number  of  auricles  corresponds  with  the  number  of 
ctenidia;  besides  the  systemic  heart  there  are  one  or  two  pairs  of 
branchial  hearts,  elsewhere  unknown  in  molluscs. 

37.  The  sexes  are  separate. 

38.  The  ink  sac  is  peculiar  lo  Cephalopoda. 

39.  The  eye  is  (usually)  highly  developed  (with  retina,  choroid^ 
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Iris,  cornea,  vitreous  body,  and  lens),  as  is  the  nervous  system, 
which  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual  centres,  optic,  sympathetic, 
and  stellate  ganglia. 

40.  The  eggs  have  a  discoidal  segmentation. 

41.  The  Cephalopoda  are  divided  into  Tetrabranchia  and 
Dibranchia. 

42.  The  Tetrabranchia  (extinct  save  for  Nautilus)  have  four 
gills,  a  chambered  shell,  primitive  eyes,  and  finger-like  cephalic 
lobes  in  place  of  tentacles. 

43.  The  Dibranchia  have  two  gills,  eight  or  ten  tentacles  with 
suckers,  and  the  shell  is  reduced  or  absent. 

PHYLUM  VII.  ARTHROPOD  A. 

Under  the  term  Arthropoda  are  included  the  spiders,  crabs, 
insects,  and  myriapods,  which,  together  with  the  annelids,  were 
united  by  Guvier  to  form  his  sub-kingdom  Articulata.  Annelids 
and  arthropods  agree  in  many  features.  They  are,  as  the  term 
articulates  implies,  segmented  animals,  and  they  differ  from  the 
vertebrates,  which  are  also  segmented,  in  the  extension  of  the  seg- 
mentation, the  ringing  of  the  body,  to  the  external  surface.  The 
boundaries  between  the  successive  segments,  which  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  skin  of  the  fish  or  other  vertebrate,  are  marked  in 
the  articulates  by  a  constriction  of  the  body  wall,  whence  the  old 
names  evTO/^ay  Insecta,  applied  to  these  forms.  The  articulates 
are  further  characterized  by  a  ladder-like  nervous  system  in  which 
the  brain,  present  in  most  invertebrates,  is  supplemented  by  a 
ventral  chain  composed  of  ganglia  metamerically  arranged.  The 
most  evident  distinctions  between  the  annelids  and  the  arthropods 
are  (1)  the  character  of  the  segmentation  and  (2)  the  presence  of 
jointed  appendages. 

In  superficial  appearance  the  lines  between  the  segments  are 
constricted  more  deeply  in  the  arthropods  than  in  the  annelids. 
The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  character  of  the  integument  (fig.  25,/), 
which  is  developed  as  a  hard  armor,  in  which  two  layers  are  rec- 
ognizable, the  epidermis  (often  called  hypodermis)  and  the  chitin- 
ous  layer.  The  epidermis  is  a  thin  cubical  or  pavement  epithelium, 
while  the  chitinous  layer  is  of  greater  thickness  and,  since  it  is 
secreted  by  the  epidermis,  is  stratified  parallel  to  the  surface.  Its 
firmness  is  due  to  the  chitin,  which  is  unlike  most  organic  substances 
in  its  resistance  to  acids  and  alkalis;  only  under  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  heat  is  it  broken  up  into  sugar  and  ammonia. 
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A  firm  chitinous  armor  would  render  the  animal  incapable  of 
motion  were  there  not  joints  between  the  parts.  While  the  seg- 
ments themselves  are  heavily  armored,  the 
cuticle  between  them  is  reduced  to  a  delicate 
articular  skin,  and  this  is  so  protected  by  a 
kind  of  telescoping  of  the  segments  that 
injury  in  these  softer  regions  is  nearly  im- 
possible (fig.  399). 

Since  the  ringing  of  the  body  is  connected  with 
this  armoring,  it  disappears  with  the  need  for 
snch  protection.  The  iiermit  crabs  (fig.  480)  are 
instructive  illustrations  of  this.  These  animals  live  Fio.  3oe.— Diagram  of  Ar- 
with  the  abdomen  inserted  in  a  snail  shell.  That  expanded?  V^ln  con! 
part  of  the  body  which  projects  from  the  shell  is  iJS^^tiXl5o!?neiting 
armored,  while  the  abdomen  is  soft-skiuned  and     membranes,  the  mns- 

.^,       ^   .  *       .  ,    .      .  cles  indicated  by  dotted 

Without  traces  of  external  rmgmg.  lines.  (After  Graber.) 

The  hardened  cuticula  causes  the  periodic  molting  (ecdysis  or  exuvia- 
tion). When  once  hardened  it  is  incapable  of  distension  and  so  would 
prevent  farther  growth.  Hence  when  the  body  has  completely  filled  the 
armor,  the  latter  splits  in  definite  places  and  the  animal  crawls  out  of  the 
old  '  skin '  (exuvia)  and  rapidly  increases  in  size  while  the  new  cuticula  is 
yet  soft  and  extensible. 

Another  result  of  the  cuticula  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  both 
ordinary  and  sense  hairs.  These  are  cuticular  structures,  each  usually 
secreted  by  a  single  epidermal  cell  and  renewed  after  each  molt.  Each 
hair  has  a  ball-like  head  situate  in  a  socket  in  the  surrounding  chitin,  and 
hence  is  movable  ;  it  is  traversed  by  a  canal  in  which  is  a  process  of  the 
underlying  matrix  cell.  In  the  case  of  sensory  hairs  these  structures  are 
connected  with  a  nerve  (fig.  77).  The  sense  cell,  like  a  bipolar  ganglion 
cell,  has  two  processes ;  one  peripheral,  which  enters  the  axis  of  the  hair, 
the  other  central,  which  runs  as  a  nerve  fibre  to  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  cell  itself  may  be  in  the  epithelium  or  situated  deeper  and 
interpolated  as  a  ganglion  cell  in  the  sensory  nerve. 

Another  important  character  is  the  heteronomous  segmentation, 
which,  in  the  lowest  forms  {Peripatus  and  Myriapods),  is  little 
pronounced,  but  elsewhere  leads  to  a  marked  inequality  of  the 
divisions  of  the  body  and  to  a  greater  centralization  of  structure. 
Different  body  regions  may  be  distinguished.  A  few  segments  at 
the  anterior  end  always  fuse  and  form  a  head  (fig.  400,  C) ;  behind 
this  there  is  usually  a  second  segment  complex,  the  thorax  (T),  and 
then  a  third,  the  abdomen  {A),  An  apparent  reduction  of  regions 
can  occur  when  the  head  and  thorax  unite  (fig.  401,  Ci)  to  form 
a  cephalothorax;  or  again  the  number  of  regions  may  be  increased 
(fig.  402)  by  a  division  of  the  abdomen  into  abdomen  proper  {A) 
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and  post-abdomen  (P).  Finally,  in  many  arthropods  {e,g.y  the 
mites  or  acarina,  fig.  403)  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  regions  or 
somites  because  internal  fusion  of  parts  has  obliterated  the  exter- 
nal evidences  of  segmentation. 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  head,  thorax, 
etc.,  requires  a  consideration  of  the  second  character  distinguish- 
ing the  arthropods  from  the  annelids,  the  jointed  appendages, 
which  give  the  name  to  the  former  group.  The  arthropodan 
appendages  are  highly  developed  parapodia,  differing  in  being 
jointed  to  the  body,  in  consisting  of  a  series  of  joints  themselves, 
and  in  having  their  intrinsic  musculature.  As  w^as  first  pointed 
out  by  Savigny,  there  is  but  a  pair  of  appendages  to  a  somite,  and 
this  belongs  to  the  ventral  surface.  Hence  it  follows  (Savigny's 
law)  that  if  any  region  shows  no  external  signs  of  segmentation,  but 
bears  more  than  one  pair  of  appendages,  we  conclude,  that  the 
region  is  a  complex  of  at  least  as  many  somites  as  there  are  pairs 
of  appendages.  Thus  the  unsegmented  head  of  an  insect  consists 
of  four  somites,  the  cephalothorax  of  a  lobster  of  thirteen,  for  the 
one  bears  four,  the  other  thirteen,  pairs  of  appendages.  Ontogeny 
supports  this,  for  in  the  embryo  the  somites  are  clearly  visible. 'f' 
It  is  not  necessary  that  each  somite  in  the  adult  should  bear  ap- 
pendages, since  these  may  disappear  in  growth  without  leaving 
a  trace. 

The  appendages  subserve  many  functions  (fig-  404).  Their 
primary  purpose  is  locomotion.  Locomotor  appendages  (pereio- 
poda,  feet  or  legs)  are  long  and  consist  of  a  number  of  well-de- 
veloped joints  which  may  form  flattened  oars  or  may  be  provided 
with  claws  for  creeping  (8),  Besides  locomotor  appendages  there 
are  tactile  appendages  or  antennae  (i),  chewing  appendages  (jaws, 
mandibles,  maxillaa,  ^--4),  false  feet  or  pleopoda  (9)  of  varying 
functions,  and  forms — maxillipeds  (o-T) — ^transitional  between  jaws 
and  legs. 

Aside  from  their  tactile  function,  antennaB  are  characterized 
by  position  and  innervation.  They  are  always  placed  in  front 
of  the  mouth  and  receive  their  nerve  supply  from  the  supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion,  while  all  other  appendages  are  innervated 
from  the  ventral  chain. 

The  form  of  the  jaws  is  strikingly  modified.  One  or  two 
basal  joiitts  serve  for  the  comminution  .pf .  food,  and  these  parts 

*  This  statement  is  not  exactly  correct,  for  in  certain  insects  and  in  the 
lobster  there  is  one  somite  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  adalt. 
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are  strong  and  are  covered  especially  on  the  medial  side  with  a  hard, 

toothed  chitin  (figs.  404,  2\  410,  //,  T^; 
^N.  2  M  j^Jfl  507).  The  other  joints  may  entirely 
^»>.---^  «S      \afl/       disappear.     When  they  persist  they  form 

a  more  or  less  leg-like  appendage,  the 
palpus.  Since  several  appendages  may 
be  modified  into  jaws,  the  first  are  called 
mandibles,  the  next  maxillas,  and  second 
mazillaB  may  follow.  The  maxillipeds 
may  have  more  the  appearance  of  jaws, 
at  other  times  are  more  leg-like  (fig.  404, 
6-7). 

The  false  feet  (pleopoda)  are  small 
and  inconspicuous  appendages  which  may 
have  various  functions:  they  may  serve 
as  gills  or  supports  for  the  gills,  as  places 
for  the  attachment  of  eggs,  as  organs  for 
the  transfer  of  sperm,  or  as  swimming  or 
creeping  organs. 

These  appendages  have  constant  po- 
tto. V-Appendages  of  the  sitions  in  the  body.     First  on  the  head 
mandfbie-''5"t*flrat°*aiiS  come  the  antennae  and  then,  in  the  region 
^8^  "i^wiSifig  ^S"";  ^'  *^^®  mouth,  the  jaws  and,  so  far  as 
pfoopod.  *  '    '  they  are  present,  the  maxillipeds.     Third 

come  the  true  feet,  and  lastly,  when  they  exist,  the  false  feet 
Those  somites  which  bear  antennae  or  jaws  belong  to  the  head,  those 
bearing  walking  feet  to  the  thorax,  while  the  somites  of  the  abdo- 
men bear  either  false  feet  or  lack  appendages.  As  a  sequence  the 
cephalothorax  is  that  region  of  the  body  which  bears,  besides  an- 
tenna and  jaws,  legs  as  well. 

The  extremities  of  Arthropoda  have  given  rise  to  various  disputes. 
Many  zoologists  speak  of  a  pre-antennal  somite  and  a  pre-antennal  ap- 
pendage, referring  to  the  eye  stalk  of  a  part  of  the  Orustaoea,  which,  how- 
ever, diflera  markedly  in  its  development  from  the  true  appendages. 
ThoM  who  accept  an  ocular  somite  must  add  one  to  the  number  of  somites 
as  stated  in  this  volume.  A  second  theory  regards  the  antennsB  as  ventral 
appendagea  innervated  from  the  ventral  chain  which  secondarily  become 
dorsal  and  receive  their  nerves  from  the  brain.  This  view  is  firmly 
grounded  for  the  second  antennae  of  the  Crustacea.  Other  questions  are 
aa  to  the  possible  loss  of  segments  and  appendages. 

The  copceptration  or  fusion  of  somites  to  body  regions  lias  had 
an  inAaeiice  upon  the  internal  structure  and  especially  upon  the 
nervous  system  (fig.  405).     A  ladder-like  nervouA  system  consists. 
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as  was  pointed  out  (p.  134),  of  a  dorsal  brain  (supraoesophageal 
ganglia)  and  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia,  all  connected  by  longi- 
tudinal nerve  cords,  the  brain  being  connected  with  the  rest  by 
cords  or  commisaurea  passing  on  either  side  of  the  cesophagua. 
The  ventral  chain  should  contain  as  mauy  pairs  of  ganglia  as  there 
are  somites,  but  this  is  not  the  case  except  in  the  embryo.  The 
tendency  is  rather  towards  a  fusion  of  ganglia,  especially  of  those 
Eociites  which  unite  or  fuse.     This  fusion  of  ganglia  occurs  to  a 


-^ 


;Froni  GegentMinr.l    J, Termite  (after  Le»p*»l :  B.wau.   __ 

C  ty  (kfter  Blknchai'd):  D.  Thelrpbonld  iafur  BUncbu'd).  a,  Kbdomen  ;  g<,  o*. 
gftDgKa  of  ventral  cord ;  ai,  Infratemphaneal  ganglion :  pt,  supraceaopbaseal 
lansllon  :  o.  ere ;  v'~p"^  w&lklDS  feet  -.  U;  lung  books ;  I.  chellcai»  ;  f,  pedlpalpus. 

varying  extent  in  different  species,  the  extreme  being  reached  in 
the  spiders  and  crabs  (fig.  441),  where  the  whole  ventral  chain 
forms  a  large  ganglionic  mass.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  brain 
remains  distinct  from  the  rest,  its  position  dorsal  to  the  (Bsopbagu3 
precluding  its  fusion  with  the  ventral  chain. 

Of  the  sense  organs  the  best  known  are  the  eyes,  of  which  two 
types  are  recognized,  the  simple  (ocellus,  stemma)  and  the  com- 
pound (fficeted).  The  ocelli  are  very  small.  In  their  highest 
deTelopment,  as  in  spiders  (fig.  406),  they  are  composed  of  lens. 
Titreous  body,  and  retina.  The  lens  is  formed  by  the  cnticula,  the 
Teat  from  the  epidermis.  The  lens  differs  from  the  rest  of  the 
cuticle  in  being  transparent,  and  is  Qsnally  thickened  to  a  biconcave 
Iwdy  (/)  which  converges  the  light  upon  the  retina.  Behind  the 
lena  comes  a  layer  of  transparent  cells,  the  vitreous  body  (S),  and 
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behind  this,  in  turn,  the  retina,  comiating  of  cells  which,  at  the 
one  end,  bear  '  rods '  (4  and  7),  at  the  other  pass  into  nerve  fibres. 
The  retina  and  vitreous  body,  enrrounded  by  pigment,  form  a 


Fio.  Ml— Dlasrunmiitic  section  throDsh  interior  {At  and  posterior  (Bt  ejte  of  Ep«n 
diadtmiitix,  (After  Qrenacfaer.)  lie  hinder  eye  showa  llie  InverlM  retliu:  I. 
lens;  t,  Tltreoasbodr  :  3,  epldennli,  outside  this,  otiitlnons  Urer;  L,  rhabdomes ; 
6,  retlaSil  cells ;  e,  capsale  of  ef  e :  T,  rhKbdomea  of  luTerted  eye. 

spherical  thickening  sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  epi- 
thelium. These  eyes,  like  those  of  vertebrates,  must  form  inverted 
imagea 

1q  many  spider  eyes  there  is  an  inTcreion  recalling;  that  of  the  verte- 
brates (fig.  406,  B),  the  rhatxjonie  lying  behind  the  nuclear  portion  of  the 
cell.  Behind  the  rhabdomes  comes  a  layer  ot  strongly  iridescent  oellft,  tbe 
tapetum  lucid  um. 


Urge  faceted  eyes  and  between  them  tbree  < 

The  compound  eyes  are  much  larger.     They  owe  their  name 

*  faceted  eyes'  to  the  fact  that  the  cuticle  over  them  is  divided 

into  polygonal  (usually  hexagonal)  areas  or  facets  (fig.  407).     Each 
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facet  corresponds  to  a  small  cbitinous  lens  (the  number  ot  which 
varies,  in  diSerent  species,  between  a  dozen  and  several  thooaand), 


and  bounds  the  eye  externally,  whence  this  layer  is  called  the 
cornea  (fig.  408),  The  part  of  the  eye  be- 
neath the  cornea  consists  of  radially  arranged 
prismatic  parts  or  ommatidia  which  corre- 
spond in  number  and  position  to  the  facets, 
their  broader  ends  being  placed  beneath  the 
facets,  their  narrower  internal  ends  con- 
necting with  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  which 
go  to  the  brain.  Each  ommatidium  (fig. 
409)  has  essentially  the  stmcture  of  an 
ocellus:  (1)  the  lens  (?)  with  its  epi- 
thelium; (2)  the  vitreous  body  {kz);  (3)  the 
retinala  (tz).  The  vitreous  body  is  usually 
composed  of  four  cells  which  in  the  so-called 
cuconous  eyes  surround  a  transparent  body, 
the  crystalline  cone  (i),  secreted  by  these  cells. 
The  retinular  cells  are  almost  always  seven  in 
nnmber,  each  bearing  on  its  inner  surface  a 
rhabdome  (r),  the  seven  rhabdomes  frequently 
fusing  into  a  common  mass.      l^ch  omma-   Via.  wa.— a  amgie  om- 

,.,..  jji_  ■  iL,.!  matidlum    (with    sec- 

tiuium  18  surrounded  by  a   pigment  sheath,     tione)  ot  a  compnund 
isolating  it  optically  from  its  fellows.  umt,-,  kt\  cmi<:e\\s\^f. 

From  this  It  appears  that  the  compound   '  r""r'hIbdoS>^«?f  r^^   j 
eye  may  he  regarded  as  a  complex  of  ocelli.      '■'°°'»''  <=«"■ 
This  anatomical  conception  must  not,  however,  obscure  the  physio- 
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logical.  Ajb  Johannes  MuUer  first  pointed  out,  the  whole  compound 
«ye  forms  but  a  single  erect  picture  composed  of  separate  images 
of  small  area  formed  by  the  separate  ommatidia.  This  *  mosaic 
theory' has  completely  replaced  the  view  that  each  ommatidium 
formed  a  complete  inverted  picture. 

While  the  number  of  ocelli  varies,  the  compound  eyes  are  almost 
always  two  in  number.  Where,  apparently,  as  in  the  Daphnidas, 
there  is  but  one,  there  is  in  reality  a  fusion.  There  is  also  con- 
stantly present  a  large  optic  ganglion  where  the  optic  nerve  enters, 
but  lying  outside  the  eye  itself. 

The  tactile  organs,  consisting  of  tactile  hairs  (fig.  77),  are  uni- 
form in  structure.  On  the  other  hand  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell  are  subserved  by  varying  organs.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  know  but  little  of  these  senses  in  arthropods,  although 
beyond  question  they  are  frequently  well  developed.  The  sense  of 
smell  resides  chiefly  in  the  antennae  and  in  the  palpi  of  the  jaws. 
The  organs  are  olfactory  cones  (modified  hairs)  which  frequently 
lie  in  pits  in  the  skin.  Similar  organs  in  the  mouth  are  probably 
•connected  with  taste.  As  organs  of  hearing  (?  equilibration)  besides 
the  otocysts  of  the  Podophthalmata  and  the  tympanal  organs  of 
the  Orthoptera,  the  widely  distributed  '  chordotonal '  nerve  ends 
of  insects  are  to  be  mentioned. 

Concerning  the  alimentary  canal  it  need  only  be  said  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  it  is  formed  of  ectoderm^  stomodeum  and 
proctodeum,  while  the  entodermal  portion  (mesenteron)  forms  on 
4m  average  but  pniB  third  of  the  total  length.  At  ecdysis  the  chitin- 
ous  lining  of  these  parts,  including  the  large  chewing  stomach,  is 
cast  with  the  rest  of  the  integument.  The  entire  absence  of  cili- 
ated epithelium  is  noteworthy.  Ciliated  cells  have  never  been 
found  in  arthropods. 

The  most  constant  portion  of  the  circulatory  system  is  the  heart, 
which  usually  lies  immediately  beneath  the  back  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  more  or  less  distinct  sac  which,  although  called  pericardium, 
is  not  a  part  of  the  coelom.  From  the  pericardium  blood  passes 
into  the  heart  by  openings  right  and  left,  the  ostia.  Since  the 
margins  of  the  ostia  project  far  into  the  lumen  of  the  heart  and  so 
form  folds  functioning  as  valves,  the  heart  itself  may  be  divided 
into  a  series  of  chambers,  especially  distinctly  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  progressive  contraction  of  the  wall  (fig.  66).  The 
chambers  disappear  when,  with  reduction  of  the  body,  the  heart 
shrinks  to  a  sac.  In  small  arthropods  the  heart  together  with 
the  whole  vascular  system  may  be  lost.     Since  the  Annelida  have 
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a  well-developed  circulatory  system,  this  loss  in  these  animals 
must  be  regarded  as  secondary  rather  than  as  primitive,  and  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  with  reduction  in  size  the  organization 
is  simplified. 

The  blood  may  pass  from  the  large  arteries  either  directly  into 
the  large  blood  sinuses  of  the  body^  erroneously  called  the  body 
cavity,  or  by  a  more  complicated  course  through  capillaries  and 
veins  as  well  as  through  the  respiratory  organs.  There  is,  on  this 
account,  the  greatest  difference  in  the  development  of  the  vascular 
system,  but  even  in  the  highest  forms  the  system  is  not  entirely 
closed,  the  blood  passing  to  the  sinuses  of  the  body  (hsBmocoele, 
p,  110)  and  thence  to  the  pericardium  (probably  arising  from  the 
coalescence  of  veins  and  certainly  not  coslomic),  from  which  it  is 
sucked  through  the  ostia  into  the  heart. 

The  variations  in  the  circulation  depend  upon  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  can  be  described  adequately 
only  in  connexion  with  the  various  groups.  In  general  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  more  respiration  is  localized  in  regions  and 
organs  the  more  nearly  complete  is  the  circulation,  while  with 
respiration  diffused  over. or  through  the  whole  body,  the  vascular 
system,  including  even  the  heart,  may  be  reduced. 

The  various  spaces  in  the  body  are  frequently  encroached  upon 
by  a /a/  body,  a  kind  of  connective  tissue  whose  cells,  richly  laden 
with  fat,  serve  as  a  store  of  nourishment  for  the  animal.  Besides, 
urinary  products,  like  uric  acid,  have  been  found  in  it,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fat  body  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  excretory 
substances  before  their  elimination  by  the  excretory  organs.  These 
latter  vary  greatly  in  the  different  groups :  true  nephridia  in  Peri- 
pains,  shell  glands  and  antennal  (green)  glands  in  the  Crustacea, 
and  tubules  (Malpighian  tubules)  connected  with  the  intestine  in 
arachnids  and  insects. 

The  sexual  organs,  which  empty  through  ducts  which  are 
apparently  modified  nephridia,  are  only  rarely  hermaphroditic. 
In  the  bisexual  species  one  can  usually  distinguish  males  and 
females  by  external  characters,  such  as  coloration,  size  or  form  of 
appendages,  especially  those  used  in  copulation.  The  eggs  are 
nsuaUy  large  and  rich  in  yolk,  and  consequently  but  rarely  undergo 
total  segmentation.  In  most  eggs  occurs  that  type  of  partial 
segmentation  called  superficial  (fig.  104).  While  the  surface  of 
the  egg  divides  into  the  cells  which  form  the  blastoderm,  the 
central  yolk  long  remains  undivided— a  condition  of  systematic 
interest  since  it  is  not  known  to  occur  outside  the  Arthropoda. 
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The  cases  of  discoidal  and  unequal  segmentation  are  apparently 
derived  from  the  superficial. 

In  accordance  with  their  high  organization,  reproduction  by 
fission  or  budding  never  occurs,  but  parthenogenesis  and  paedogen- 
esis  do.  In  some  parthenogenesis  has  a  certain  relationship  to 
the  life  history.  In  lower  Crustacea  and  in  Aphides  (plant  lice) 
it  allows  the  species  to  spread  rapidly  in  large  numbers  over  suit- 
able feeding  grounds.  Among  the  bees  parthenogenesis  has  a 
relation  to  the  sexes,  since  males  are  only  produced  from  unfer- 
tilized eggs.  Along  with  parthenogenesis— there  may  be  rare  ex- 
ceptions— sexual  reproduction  occurs,  so  that  not  rarely  asexual 
alternates  with  sexual  generation  (heterogony),  though  not  in  such 
a  pronounced  manner  as  in  the  worms. 

The  French  entomologist  Latreille  divided  the  Arthropods  into  fonr 
classes:  Crustacea,  Myria|x>da,  Arachnida,  and  Insecta.  Later  the  dis- 
covery, by  Moseley,  that  Peripattis  possesses  trachese  led  to  the  creation  of 
anew  class,  Protracheata,  and  the  grouping  of  all  arthropods  into  branchi- 
ate and  tracheate  divisions,  the  branchiates  including  the  Crustacea  alone. 
Later  researches  have  shown  that  these  divisions  are  not  natural  and  that 
tracheae  have  had  different  origins,  the  spiders  being  nearer  to  the  cms* 
tacea  than  to  the  insects,  and  that  Crustacea  and  insecta  have  come  from 
the  annelids  through  different  lines.  Similarly  the  myriapods  have  been 
divided,  one  group,  the  chilopods,  being  closely  related  to  the  true  insects^ 
the  other  (diplopods)  being  very  uncertain  iu  position. 

Class  I.  Crustacea. 

The  Crustacea  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that  their  chitinous 
cuticle  is  usually  rendered  hard  and  firm  by  deposits  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  and,  in  contrast  to  that  of  other  arthropods, 
has  lost  much  of  its  elasticity  and  has  become  ^  crusty.'  Another 
important  characteristic  is  the  habitat  of  the  group;  the  Crustacea 
are  typically  aquatic  and  hence  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  This 
branchial  respiration  persists,  as  in  the  case  of  crayfish,  when  the 
animals  are  taken  from  the  water,  for  they  retain  water  in  the  gill 
chamber  and  hence  for  a  long  time  the  gills  are  wet  by  this  fluid. 
There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  some  land  crabs  and 
the  sow  bugs;  these  breathe  air,  either  by  means  of  the  gills  or  by 
special  structures  in  the  gill  chamber  to  be  mentioned  later. 

The  branchiae  or  gills  are  always  placed  where  a  rapid  exchange 
of  water  is  possible.  The  appendages  afford  such  a  position,  and 
hence  one  finds  the  gills  as  thin-skinned  vascular  plumes  or  plates 
(figs.  Gl,  437)  either  on  the  appendages  or  on  the  body  near  by, 
or  the  whole  appendage  may  take  a  leaf -like,  thin-skinned  shape 
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and  thus  serve  as  a  gill  (figs.  411,  451).  Beeldes,  the  vhole  body 
sarface  may  be  respiratory  and  in  small  forms  may  entirely  repluro 
that  of  the  gills,  so  that  these  organs  become  rudimentary  or  mity 
entirely  disappear,  there  being  a  diffuse  respiration  with  cor- 
responding results  in  the  circulatory  system.  With  a  localized 
respiration  heart,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  are  well  developed, 
but  with  the  diffuse  respiration  only  the  heart  persists  as  a  reduced 
strncture,  or  with  its  disappearance  the  last  traces  of  a  circnlatory 
system  are  lost. 

Locomotion  as  well  as  respiration  is  related  to  the  aqaatic  life, 
and  these  animals  usually  possess  a  special  form  of  appendage  of 
the  biramons  or  schitopodal  type,  which  at  once  differentiates  these 
forms  from  other  arthropods.  While  in  the  latter,  as  every  insect 
shows,  the  joints  of  the  limb  follow  in  a  single  sequence,  the  crus- 
taceao  appendage  has  a  two-jointed  base  (baslopodlte),  followed 


Fia.  4ia.-Cnpepod  ftppendsseB.  /-f  l'.  Diaplrmv*  cnitor;  I  b  pair  of  schlzopod&l  feet; 
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by  two  many-jointed  branches  (fig.  410,/),  an  inner  or  endopodite 
and  an  outer  or  exopodile. 

The  Bchizopodal  appendage  oconrs  only  when  (he  limb  is  used  for 
swimming;  vhen  itisu^ed  for  walking npon  the  bottom,  as  incrnyli!<li  aud 
crabs,  the  e][opo<lile  is  lost  and  only  tlie  endopodite  peraista  ns  the  fiinc- 
tisnai  limb,  wliich  then  closely  resembles  the  appendages  in  Iho  so-called 
tracheates.  This  loss  rarely  occurs  on  all  the  appendages;  usually  the 
abdominal  feet  and  the  month-parts  retain  the  two-branched  condition. 
Embryology  furtherahows  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  crabs  all  the  feet  are 
at  first  aeliizopodfil  and  that  the  walking  legs  lose  the  exopodite  during 
growth.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  schizopodnl  toot  is  not 
the  primitive  type.    This  is  Curnlshed  by  the  phyllopod  foot  (fig.  411,  77), 
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and  consistE  of  &  medial  axis,  b,  bearing  on  tlie  iaaide  six  '  enditca,'  i,  and 
on  the  outer  side  two  'ezitea,'  a  flabetlum  or  epjpodite,  a,  and  a  gill,  k. 


no.  411.— Bnnehlopod  BRDeDdagM.  luidlf  UratandslzthleBSof  BntneMnwrgriibet 
(after  OeraUclcer)!  //T.  rourth  lee ot  Daphnto Xiniu (after  CUdb).  a.flaballtun: 
h.  baala :  i,  uon  and  Ita  endltss ;  E,  gllL& 

This  becomes  modified  into  the  schizopodal  form  by  a  loss  of  the  fonr 
basal  endiles  (thoee  nearest  h)  and  the  development  of  the  two  termioal 
endites  into  exopodite  and  endopodite.  Still  the  ticliizopodal  condition  is 
so  nearly  universal  among  Crustacea  that  it  must  be  accorded  great  weight 
in  classification. 

The  appendages  fnmish  a  finther  diagnostic  character  in  that 
two  pairs  of  imtenDiB  are  present  in  the  Crustacea  (see,  howerer, 
Trilobitse).  Antenme,  it  will  be  reoiembered,  are  preoral  append- 
ages innerrated  from  the  brain.  In  some  cases,  as  many  £Qto- 
mostraca,  the  second  pair  may  lose  their  seosory  functions  and 
become  mere  swimming  organs. 

A  carapace,  recalling  the  mantle  of  the  molluscs,  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  cmstacea.    It  arises  as  a  fold  from  the  head,  which 
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ma;  extend  backvarde  aa  a  shield,  completely  covenng  some  or  all 
of  the  thoracic  segments  (fig.  413),  or  it  extends  right  and  left  on 
the  Bides  of  the  body  (fig.  436)  and  prodnces  two  valves  strikingly 
like  those  of  a  lamellibrsnch,  the  resemblance  being  strengthened 
in  the  cirripeda  and  ostracodes  by  the  extensive  calcification. 

Concerning  the  iptemal  organs  but  few  general  remarks  can 
be  made.  Salivary  glands  are  wholly  absent;  on  the  other  hand 
the  atomodenm  is  usually  widened  into  a  strong  chewing '  stomach,' 
and  behind   this  empty  the  ducts  of  the  so-called  liver  (better 
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Yta.i3i.—Apatcaiu!rifarmU.    (AHar  Lodwig.Laanli.)   The  aesmenta  mostlr  corerad 

b*  the  oarapaoe. 
Fis.  41B.— ADtenDHlBUndof  JTiMii.   (After  Qrobben.)    Mr.b1oodlaaaDK;ea,«itsTiial 

openlDg;  h,  bladaer;  re,  caDftl;  (,  Intern&l  vealcle. 

hepato-pancreas).  The  liver  itself  differs  widely  from  the  two 
simple  blind  aaca  of  the  Daphnidie  (fig.  430)  to  the  enormotiB 
livers  of  the  Decapoda  (fig.  439,  A).  Excretory  organs  are  repre- 
sented by  so-called  green  glands  (antennal  glands)  and  ehell  glands. 
The  latter,  which  received  their  name  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  they  produced  the  shell,  open  to  the  exterior  on  either  side  at 
the  bases  of  the  fourth  appendages,  the  maxillee  (fig.  420,  t).  The 
green  gland  opens  similarly  on  the  basis  of  the  second  antennie. 
Both  have  easentially  the  same  stracture  (fig.  413);  they  begin  with 
a  terminal  vesicle  (in  the  case  of  the  antennal  gland  in  close  rela- 
tions with  the  reduced  coelom),  which  passes  into  a  slender,  greatly 
coiled  tube.  Their  structure  and  development  lead  to  the  con- 
closion  that  they  are   modified  segmental   organs.     Both   occur 
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together  only  in  the  lame;  in  the  adult  one  or  the  other  is  sup- 
pressed. In  some  amphipods  there  are  excretory  diverticula 
developed  from  the  intestine  (fig.  448),  vhich  reeemble  the  Mal- 
pighian  tubes  of  iusects,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  of  ento- 
derms! origin.  In  some  decapods  cieca  occnr  in  the  same  region, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  their  function. 

Visual  organs  are  either  represented  by  the  so-called  nauplius 
eye,  consisting  of  a  pigment  spot  with  three  lenses  situated  directly 
on  the  brain,  or  by  a  pair  of  compound  eyea.  The  nauplius  eyes 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  lower,  the  compound  in  the  higher,  groups ; 
occasionally  they  coexist  in  the  same  species.  Auditory  (equili- 
bration) organs  (otocysts)  occnr  only  in  the  Malacostraca,  either 
in  the  base  of  the  first  antennae  or  in  the  endopodite  of  tho  last 
abdominal  feet  (fig.  434,  o).     These  are  rarely  vesicnlar,  but  are 


Fio.  414.— Otocrst  of  cntyflsh.   (u.  BUdltorr  rldgei  n,  Deire. 

nsually  grooves  (fig.  414),  bearing  at  the  base  a  row  of  chitinons 

sense  hairs,  the  crista  acustica,  connected  below  with  an  auditory 
nerve,  while  their  free  ends  extend  between  a  cluster  of  otoliths. 

At  ecdysis  these  otocysls  with  Iheir  sensory  lisira  and  otolilhs  are 
cast  off.  It  a  crayfish  wLich  bas  just  molted  be  placed  in  perfectly  clean 
water,  the  otocyst  will  remain  without  otoliths;  but  if  some  easily  recog- 
nizable substance,  like  uric  acid  crystals,  be  placed  in  the  water,  some  of 
these  will  soon  be  found  in  the  sac,  thus  proving  that  the  otoliths  are 
introduced  from  the  outside. 

Crustacea  are  only  exceptionally  hermaphroditic.  The  apenns- 
tozon  are  noticeable  for  their  great  size,  in  many  ostracodes  equal- 
ling the  body  in  length.  Except  in  the  Cirripediik  the  spermatozoa 
lack  a  flagellnm  and  are  immobile.  Their  round  or  olongate  body 
is  covered  with  rigid  processes  reminding  one  of  the  psendopodia 
of  Aclinosph(BTium  (fig.  36,  y,  6).  They  are  frequently  enclosed 
in  spermatophores  (fig.  422). 

The  typical  development  of  a  crustacean  includes  a  metamor- 
phosis, and  where  direct  development  occurs  the  metamorphosis  is 
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either  gappreBsed  or,  as  is  easily  shown,  the  correspondiiig  stages 
are  passed  in  the  egg.  Two  of  the  larval  stages  are  especially  im- 
portant,  the  nanplins  and  the  zoea.  The  naupliua  (figs.  7,  439) 
consists  of  three  segments  covered  by  a  dorsal  shield  and  bearing 
below  three  pairs  of  appendages.  The  first  pair,  developing  later 
to  the  first  antennas,  are  simple;  the  others,  corresponding  to  the 


Fio.  415.— Zae&  ot  Carelm*  maan:    (Atter  Foion.)    h,  heut:  '.  Intestine;  l-VH, 
cephalio  appendagflB. 

second  antenns  and  mandibles,  are  schizopodal.  Internally  there 
is  a  three-chambered  alimentary  tract,  a  supraceaophageal  ganglion 
on  which  is  an  nnpaired  eye,  and  a  ventral  chain.  The  nauplius 
ie  almost  nniversal  among  the  lower  crustucea,  and  some  writers 
believe  that  it  represents  an  ancestral  form  from  which  the  Crus- 
tacea have  descended,  a  view  open  to  ranch  objection. 

The  zoea  is  more  complex.     It  consists  (fig.  415)  of  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen,  the  latter  without  appendages,  the  former 
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with  several  pairs  of  schizopodal  swimming  feet.  There  are  two 
large  componnd  eyes  and,  dorsal  to  the  intestine,  a  heart.  Fre- 
quently the  carapace  is  armed  with  very  long  spines  projecting 
from  front,  back,  and  sides,  which  are  intended  as  protection  from 
enemies. 

Nauplius  and  zoea  are  of  systematic  importance,  since  they 
rarely  both  appear  in  the  life  cycle  of  one  individual.  The  nau- 
plius  is  characteristic  of  the  lower  Crustacea — ^the  *  Entomostraca.* 
The  zoea,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  been  noticed  in  the  Ento- 
mostraca,  but  occurs  in  many  Malacostraca.  A  nauplius  appears 
in  only  a  few  Malacostraca,  like  the  schizopods  and  Peneus,  and 
there  precedes  the  zoea  stage.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  forms  among  both  Entomostraca  and  Malacostraca  have  no 
zoeal  or  nauplius  stage. 

Frequently  the  lower  Crustacea  are  united  under  the  name 
Entomostraca,  but,  aside  from  the  nauplius  stage  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  shell  gland,  the  only  characters  of  the  group  are  negative. 

Sub  Class  I.   TrilobitcB. 

The  most  important  fossils  of  the  class  of  Crustacea  are  the 
Trilobites  which  appeared  in  the  Cambrian  and  died  out  in  the 
Permian,  being  extremely  abundant  in  the  Silurian.  The  body 
(fig.  416)  consists  of  head  and  trunk,  the  latter  segmented.  In 
the  young  the  segments  are  very  few,  but  increase  in  number  with 
age  (10-29,  according  to  the  species).  The  hinder  segments  fre- 
quently differ  from  the  rest  and  form  an  abdomen  or  pygidiwn. 
Dorsally  the  animal  is  divided  by  two  grooves  into  three  lobes, 
marking  off  in  the  head  a  glabella  and  two  genm;  in  the  trunk 
rhachis  and  two  pleurce.  On  the  head  there  are  usually  a  pair  of 
compound  eyes,  which  in  the  young  were  frequently  ventral,  but 
are  brought  to  the  dorsal  surface  with  growth.  For  many  years 
little  was  known  of  the  under  surface,  but  lately  specimens  of 
Triarthrus  becJci  (fig.  417)  from  the  Utica  slate  have  revealed  the 
appendages.  On  the  head  are  a  pair  of  simple  antenna,  and  four 
pairs  of  schizopodal  feet,  the  bases  of  which  acted  as  jaws.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  first  pair  of  jaw  feet  correspond  to  the  sec- 
ond antennsB  or  whether  these  have  been  lost  in  the  group.  The 
trunk  segments  bear  biramous  feet. 

In  some  respects  the  trilobites  resemble  the  Xiphosura  (tn/ra), 
but  the  possession  of  antennsB  and  biramous  feet  place  them  among 
the  Crustacea.     Here  their  position  is  very  uncertain.    We  hare 
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little  knowledge  of  bnt  one  species,  and  this  witli  its  single  p&ir 
of  antenniG  differs  from  all  recent  Crustacea. 


(From  ZIttsU 


Sub  Class  If.  Phylhpoda. 

The  Phyllopoda  are  clearly  the  most  primitive  of  crastacea. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  leaf-like  feet  (p.  410),  irhich  occur 
upon  the  thoracic  region.  More  anteriorly  the  appendages  are 
Bcbizopodal,  the  second  pair  of  antennae  often  being  efficient  swim- 
ming organs.  The  number  of  body  segments  varies  between  very 
wide  limits,  there  being  less  than  a  dozen  in  the  Cladocera,  while, 
if  Savigny's  law  (p.  401)  holds  tme,  there  are  over  sixty  in  some 
Apodidfe.  In  most  forms  (the  Branchipodidte  excepted)  a  cara- 
pace is  developed  by  a  backward  growth  from  the  bead.  This 
forms  a  broad  oval  shell  covering  most  of  the  body  in  the  Apodidse 
{fig.  412);  in  the  Estheriidn  and  Cladocera  it  is  divided  into  right 
and  left  halves  hinged  together  in  the  mid-dorsal  line,  thus  giving 
these  animals  the  appearance  of  bivalve  molluscs. 

These  forms  have,  besides  the  unpaired  nauplius  eye,  a  pair  of 
compound  eyes  which  in  the  compressed  forms  are  frequently 
fused,  although  distinct  in  the  young  and  retaining  the  double 
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optic  nerve  throughout  life.  The  liver  is  present  in  the  shape  of 
simple  caeca;  the  heart,  elongate,  chambered,  and  with  many  ostia 
in  the  Branchiopoda,  a  short  sac  with  only  a  pair  of  ostia  in  the 
Cladocera  (fig.  420,  Zi),  lies  dorsal  to  the  intestine.  The  shell 
gland  is  well  developed. 

In  development  summer  and  winter  eggs  are  distinguished.  Tlie  sum- 
mer eggs  form  a  single  polar  globule  and  develop  partheuogenetically. 
The  winter  eggs  form  two  polar  globules  and  require  fertiliziition.  The 
thin-shelled  summer  eggs  are  carried  about  by  the  mother  in  a  brood 
pouch  and  hatch  in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  thick-shelled  winter  eggs 
are  cast  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  where  they  require  a  long  time  for 
development.  They  may  be  dried  or  frozen  without  injury,  and  at  least  in 
some  cases  drying  is  necessary  to  their  development.  This  feature  explains 
the  appearance  in  early  spring  of  large  numbers  of  Branchipus  and 
EstJieria  in  snow  pools  which  are  dry  throughout  the  summer.  On  our 
western  plains  and  in  Europe  Apiis  occurs  in  the  same  way.  These  pecu- 
liarities of  reproduction  are  readily  understood  when  we  recollect  that  the 
phyllopods  are  largely  inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  The  winter  eggs  pre- 
serve the  species  through  times  of  drought  and  cold;  the  summer  eggs  are 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  species  during  the  wet  season.  The  same 
relations  also  explain  the  fact  that  males  are  rare  and  only  appear  at 
intervals,  indeed  are  not  known  in  many  species. 

Order  I.  Bianchiopoda. 

The  Branchiopoda  are  relatively  large  with  numerous  segments,  leaf- 
like appendages,  long,  chambered  heart,  and  lack  swimming  antennas. 

With  few  exceptions  they  are  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water.  According  to  the  development  of  the 
carapace  they  are  subdivided  into  three  families. 

1.  APODiDiE.  Body  depressed,  with  large  oval 
undivided  carapace.  Eggs  carried  in  brood  cap- 
sules formed  by  a  pair  of  appendages.  Aptts 
(fig.  412)  and  Lepidurn^  occur  in  Europe,  Green- 
land, and  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missouri. 
Protocains  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  is  apparently 
an  Apod  id. 

2.  BRANCHiproiK.  Body  without  carapace,  the 
second  antennas  of  the  male  large  and  modified 
into  an  organ  for  clasping  the  female.  The  female 
carries  the  summer  eggs  in  a  wide  '  uterus '  in 
the  abdomen.  Branchiptis  lives  in  fresh  water, 
Artemia  in  brine,  and  in  certain  species  one  has 

Aimtf  eminiis.*   ^^®"  transformed  into  the  other  by  changing  the 
(After  Packard.)  water  from  fresh  to  salt  or  the  reveree.  BranckU 

pus  vemalis  (fig.  419)  occura  in  snow-water  pools  in  our  northern  states, 
Artemia  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  around  salt  works  or  in  tubs  of  brine  near 
the  ocean. 


Fio.    iV.—Atmi* 
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8.  EeTBGRllDA.    Body  laterally  compressed  and  enclosed  hi  a  bivalve 
sbelt,  componnd  eyes  fusetl;  male  very  rare.     Ealheria,*  Limnadia,*  in 

fresh  water, 

Ord«  II.  Cladocars. 
Like  the  estheriids  the  small  Clndocera  have  the  body  enclosed  in  a 
bivalve  carapace,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  small  and  reaches  back  only 
over  the  first  trunk  segments,  in  others  is  large,  enclosing  the  body,  with  a 
notch  for  the  protniaion  of  the  head,  while  behind  it  terminates  in  a  sharp 
spine.  Thelu'fid  bears  a  pair  of  large  swimming  antennte  and  a  much 
smaller  first  pair  bearing  olfactory  bristles  and,  in  the  male,  hooks  for 


Flo.  119.— Branehlinit  i^notl*,*  loiry  shrimp.    (After  Pookard.) 
clasping  the  female.     The  body  consists  of  few  segmenii,  the  heart  is  « 
simple  sac,  and  the  fnsed  faceted  eyes,  with  paired  optic  nerves,  are  capa- 
ble of  motion  in  a  special  optic  capsnle.    f 

The  yoting  eggs  in  the  sexual  organs  always  occur  in  groups  of  foar 
<Qg.  420).  Of  these  bnt  one  grows  into  an  egg,  the  others  breaking  down 
sad  serving  this  as  nourishment.  Larger  eggs  with  more  yolk  occur  when 
several  of  these  gronpa  (2-13  fuse  to  form  a  single  egg.  The  summer 
eggs  arise  from  a  single  group,  the  winter  eggs  from  several  groups  of 
{irimordial  ova. 

Id  all  Cladocera  the  space  between  t^e  back  of  the  animal  and  the 
shell  serves  as  a  brooil  pouch.  In  sonje  cases  this  pouch  contains  an 
albuminous  fluid  secreted  by  the  mothtj*,  wliich  nourishes  the  embryo. 
Tlie  larger  winter  eggs — one  or  two  in  number — frequently  remain  for 
nwliile  in  the  brood  chamber  and  are  there  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  shell, 
the  ephippium,  consisting  of  two  chicinoua  plates,  like  watch  ciystaU,  their 
edges  closely  appressed. 

Dafhhids.  Shell  well  developed;  Daphnia*  (flg,  430),  Boamina* 
PoLTPHBHiD^f,  Shell  small,  only  functioning  as  a  brood  case;  head  with 
an  enormous  eye  and  large  swimming  ant4.>nna;  no  phyllopodoua  feet; 
marine  and  lacustrine.  Leptodora  hyalina''  appears  at  nigbt,  sometimes 
in  great  numbers,  in  some  of  our  lakes.     Evadne,*  marine. 

Sub  Class  III.   Coptpoda. 

A  general  description  of  the  copepods  can  only  apply  to  the 
non-parasitic  forma,  since  many  of  the  parasites  have  become  so 
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no.  UO  —Dnphnia  pulri.  b.  brood  chambers  with  embryos:  o.  bnitn  with  na' 
eye:  od.  optic  Bsngllon:  A.  heartiu.ovarr:  •.  shell  Bland.  The  eieiarlae  at 
uparate.  fortiilng  In  groQM  of  four,  aa  at  r,  ol  wbTofa  one  becomes  the  en, 
the  others  abort  (o)  and  farm  food.  The  en  then  passes  to  the  brood  cha 
It  I,  first  and  second  antenon:  3,  mandible  (max ill*  rudimentarr  and  Invl 
f-«,  iega.    0,  brala;  go,  optic  KunKliou:  h,  heart. 
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degenerate  (figs.  6,  433)  as  to  be  recognized  even  as  arthropods 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  development.  The  sixt«en  Bomitee  of 
the  body  are  nearly  equally  divided  among  the  three  regions — 


d  pouch  ailed  witb  eggs  Knd  t oang.     a 
b,  bntlo;  /,  farca;  h,  neart;  i,  InUatlne^ 


—  Dlnptmnut  autnr.    b,  ventral  nerve  cord:  0.  brain  with  naupUua  eye;  h- 


head  (6),  thorax  (5),  and  abdomen  (5) — of  the  animal.  (In  Cyclops 
the  first  thoracic  segment  is  fused  with  the  head,  the  first  two 
abdominal  segments  are  fnsed — fig.  7.)     The  terminal  abdominal 
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segment  is  two-forked,  forming  the  'furea/  While  the  abdomen 
lacks  appendages,  the  thorax  bears  typical  biramous  appendages, 
consisting  of  a  two-jointed  basiopodite,  the  basal  joint  being  fre- 
quently united  with  its  fellow*  of  the  pair  for  common  motion  (fig. 
410,  /).  Exopodite  and  endopodite,  usually  three-jointed,  are 
fringed  with  bristles.  Usually  the  fifth  pair  of  thoracic  append- 
ages are  not  so  well  developed,  and  in  some  cases  are  represented 
by  two  bunches  of  bristles. 

The  two  pairs  of  autennad  are  frequently  similar  in  size  (whence  the  old 
name  Cyclops  quadrioornis).  The  first  pair  are  always  uniserial  and  in  the 
males  may  be  hooked  near  the  base  for  clasping;  the  second  are  some- 
times biramous  (fig.  410,  II),  The  mandible  (fig.  410,  III^  V)  is  instruc- 
tive, since  a  study  of  several  species  shows  that  it  is  derived  from  a  schiz- 
opodal  condition  and  that  the  first  basal  joint  alone  is  used  for  chewing, 
the  rest  being  reduced  to  a  palpus  of  varying  development.  Both  basal 
joints  01  the  mazillce  (fig.  410,  IV)  can  be  used  in  eating.  Two  mazilii- 
peds  (formerly  regarded  as  the  separated  branches  of  an  appendage)  mark 
the  termination  of  the  head  (fig.  422,  s) ;  both  are  hooked  for  holding  the 
food. 

The  internal  anatomy  is  simple.     There  is  no  liver,  and  the 
straight  intestine  (fig.  422)  runs  without  marked  changes  in  size 
to  the  anus  between  the  branches  of  the  furca.     The  visual  organ 
IS  the  unpaired  nauplius  eye  (which  has  given  the  name  to  one 
genus,  Cyclops).     It  lies  directly  on  the  brain.     The  ventral  chain 
has  its  ganglia  irregularly  distributed.     Gills  are  always  absent,  as 
are  usually  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.     Only  in  a  few  parasitic 
forms  are  there  tubes  which  have  been  interpreted  as  parts  of  a  vas- 
cular system;  in  some  free  forms  there  is  a  short  saccular  slowly 
pulsating  heart.     The  gonads  are  unpaired  in  both  sexes,  but  the 
sexual  ducts,  which  open  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  are  paired. 
The  females  possess  a  receptaculum  seminis  distinct  from  the  ovi- 
ducts, to  which  the  male  attaches  the  spermatophores  packed  with 
sperm  (fig.  422,  sp).     As  the  eggs  leave  the  oviduct  they  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  sperm  issuing  from  the  spermatophores,  and  num- 
bers are  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  substance,  thus  producing  bundles 
of  eggs,  the  so-called  egg-sacs,  attached  to  the  abdomen,  by  which 
one  can  easily  recognize  the  females  (fig.  7).     A  nauplius  hatches 
from  the  egg,  and  by  budding  segments  and  appendages  at  the 
hinder  end,  and  by  a  change  of  the  nauplius  appendages  into 
antennas  and  mandibles,  passes  through  a  '  cyclops-stage '  into  the 
adult. 

The  Copepoda  have  clearly  descended  from  some  phyllopod- 
like  form.     The  poorly  developed  ventral  chain,  the  loss,  partial 
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or  complete,  of  a  circulator;  s^tem,  and  the  absence  of  gille  are 
all  evidences  against  the  view  which  would  consider  them  primitive. 

Oidar  I.  Bncoiwpoda. 
The  forms  to  which  ttie  foregoing  description  will  appi;  are  the  Eaco- 
pepoda,  and  inclade  maay  species,  which  often  occar  in  eDormoas  numbers 
in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  forming  the  laiger  proportion  of  the  plank- 
ton,   Tbey  thus  furnish  the  most  important  food  supply  not  oalf  for  fishes 


Yia.  4Z3.— Fom»l8  LtratEocrra  ttneina.  (Prom  Lkng,  after  CUns.)  -t.  srmllke  proc- 
eues  at  anterior  end  i  d,  diKeitWe  tract;  ei.  oggaaCB;  ocl,  oviduct :  li-t,.  rudl- 
mantarr  tbcmcfo  appendkgei*. 

Fia.  OL—Argulvi  /oliacent.  (From  Lndwlg-Leanls.)  ",  atlng;  o',  untenna;  h. 
'»-'  -  i^._*i«_  .^.h  II.-...  J  .Kj--.«.«.  .-..I  j/Th>,  flret  and  socond  m&ili]]- 

but  for  those  gisnta  omong  mnrouialB,  the  baleen  trhnles.  Cetoctiilui  sep- 
tentrionalii  occurs  at  times  In  such  myriads  that  the  sea  for  long  distances 
b  colored  red. 

The  CrcLOPiDi:,,  with  no  heart  and  paired  egg  sacii,  are  fresh-wftter 
forms;  Cyciopi*  (flg.  7).  Calanid*:,  freah  water  ami  marine;  heart  pres- 
ent, single  egg-sac.  Diaptomua*  fi-esli  water  (fig.  422);  C'eloc/iilus*  Ibn- 
tilla,*  marine.  HarpaCTID^,  creeping  forms,  mi'sily  miLruie;  Canllio- 
camptut,*  fresh  water.  The  Corycj:id£,  whicii  are  half  pHrasitic  and 
include  the  wonderfully  iridescent  Sapphiriiia  *  (upon  pelagic  animals,  as 
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Bdlpa),  and  the  NoroDELPHiDiE,  parasitic  in  the  gills  of  ascidians,  fonn  a 
transition  to  the  next  order. 

Order  n.  Siphonoetomata  (ParMita.) 

There  are  also  Copepoda  to  which  the  account  in  large  type  will  not 
apply,  animals  of  such  strange  appearance  that  many  of  them  were  long 
regarded  as  parasitic  worms  (figs.  6,  428,  425).  Their  mandibles  are 
altered  to  piercing  bristles  and  enclosed  in  a  piercing  proboscis  formed  of 
upper  and  lower  lips.  With  this  sucking  organ  they  bore  into  the  skin  or 
gills  of  fishes.  They  have  cylindrical  forms  or  bodies  of  the  most  bizarre 
shapes,  in  which  frequently  no  segmentation  is  visible,  while  the  append- 
ages are  rudimentary  or  even  entirely  lost.  Indeed  one  would  not  recog- 
nize them  as  arthropods  save  for  the  following  features  : 

(1)  Most  of  them  have  the  typical  Copepod  egg-sacs  (sometimes  elongate 
and  spirally  coiled)  attached  to  the  hinder  end.  (2)  In  the  course  of  years 
a  complete  series  of  intermediate  forms  has  been  found,  allowing  one  to 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  alterations  of  form  from  that  of  the  free-livint; 
species  to  that  of  the  most  modified  parasites.  (3)  Ontogeny  is  convincin>^. 
Most  parasitic  Copepoda  leave  the  egg  as  a  nauplius  and  {lass  through  a 
Cyclops-stage  before  attaching  themselves  to  fishes  and  becoming  the  highly 
degenerate  parasites.    These  parasites  are  always  females.    The   males 

scarcely  pass  the  Cyclops-stage,  copulate  with  the  females 
and  then  die,  or  if  they  pass  through  the  metamorpho- 
sis, they  remain  small  and  different  in  appearance. 
They  occur  attached  to  the  female  near  the  genital 
openings.  There  is  thus  here  a  marked  sexual  dimor- 
phism. 

The  Argulid^  (sometimes,   but  without  warrant, 
made  a  distinct  sub  order,  Branchiura)  are  fresh-water 
forms  with  compound  eyes,  liver  lobes,  and  the  second 
maxillipeds  metamorphosed  into    suckers.     Argtdtis* 
Fio.  4SS.  —  LemaBa  (fig.   424)  causes  considerable  mortality  to  fish.    The 
branchiaiu^Korig.)  jj^^f^j^Q  a^d  brackish- water  Caligidje  {Caligus*)  have 

similar  habits.  LERNJEOPODiDii!:.  Fish  parasites  with  maxillae  united  into 
an  adhesive  organ.  Achtheres*  (fig.  6),  parasitic  on  perch.  LERN^iDiE; 
Avorm-like  parasites.  Lernaa  hranchialis*  common  on  gills  of  cod; 
Zemaocera*  (fig.  423),  on  pike  ;  Penella.* 

Sub  Class  1 V.   Oslracoda. 

Like  the  Cladocera  and  the  EstheriidsB  the  Ostracoda  are  en- 
closed in  a  bivalve  shell,  which,  when  closed,  includes  not  only 
the  body  but  the  head  and  appendages  as  well,  these  being  pro- 
truded when  the  shell  is  opened.  The  valves  are  closed  by  an 
adductor  muscle,  opened  by  a  hinge  ligament  like  that  of  lamel- 
libranchs.  This  resemblance  to  the  molluscs  is  heightened  by 
lines  of  growth  upon  the  shell. 
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The  antennfe,  the  first  simple,  the  second  freqaentlj  two- 
branched,  are  used  for  swimming  and  creeping,  and  are  bent  back- 
wards and  prorided  with  numerous  joints  and  hairs.  The 
following  appendages  (mandible,  maxillffi,  and  three  pairs  of  legs) 


Via.  4S6.—Cn>riif nKintiu.tA\i\t,  ttimaXB.    (After  CIkdb)    /-H',  appendairae;  c,  fnroa; 
'.  eyii;  (,  liver;  m,  addnctur  muBi-le  of  shells  ",  nvary;  «,  nhcll  ijUiid. 

vary  greatly  from  genua  to  genus.  Tlie  iuternitl  atruoture  ia  alao 
variable.  The  Oatracoda  arc  largely  bottom  forms  and  live  in  fresh 
and  brackish  water  aa  well  as  in  the  aoa. 

CrPKiDmiD*.  First  two  pairs  ot  legs  mnxilliiry  Iti  character,  the  lust 
developed  into  a  book  for  clennsing  tlio  shell;  lieart  [.-esent:  marine. 
CypridiDa*  Crpammf.  First  pair  of  legs  maxillary  in  character; 
heart  Inclciiig;  fresli  water.     Cffprit,"  Cundo?^.* 

Sub  Class  V.   CirripeiUa. 

The  cirripeds,  or  baruaclea,  differ  from  all  other  Crustacea  in 
that  they  have  lost  their  locomotor  powers  and  live  attached  to 
rocks,  floating  timber,  and  the  like.     In  some  casea  thoy  attach 
themselvcB  to  other  animals,  as  crabs  and  molltisca,  or,  as  in  the 
case  ot  Coronuln,  to  whales.     This  leads 
in  Anelasma  and  the  Rhizocephala  to  a 
true   parasitiam,  the  barnacle  not  only 
attaching  itself  to  an  animal  but  sncking 
its  juices  as  food. 

The  attachment  is  by  the  dorsal  snr- 
face  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head, 
aud  is  initiated  by  the  first  antennfe,  in 

which  is  a  cement  gland  secreting  &  ¥ia  «i.-~H.ii<i:>ah,mf<i'acom 
rapidly  hardenijig  cement.  The  region  {^^"^n'T  F!i™'Siot?^;t??m 
of  fixation  in  the  BalanidiB  (fig.  427)  o^p^.Io'u'lS-m'ifVStl'lS  ilJu 
lies  in  the  plane  of  the  bead;  in  the  ^ergsw. 
Lepadidie  it  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  muscular  stalk  (fig.  114). 
To  this  attached  life  are  related  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure. 
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It  ia  clear  that  a  fixed  animal  has  greater  need  of  protection  than 
one  which  can  flee  from  ita- enemies,  therefore  we  find  not  only  a 
right  and  left  mantle  and  a  shell  capable  of  complete  closure, 
like  that  of  an  ostracode,  but  also  in  this  calcified  plates,  the  scnta 
and  terga  (figa.  114,  427,  s,  t),  the  first  cephalic,  the  other  pos- 
icrior,  in  poaition. 

Between  the  pairs  of  theae  is  the  gap  throngU  which  the  feet 
are  protruded.  Besides  there  are  other  calcified  portions,  one  of 
which,  the  carina  (fig.  114,  c),  correaponds  to  the  hinge-line  of 
the  ostracode  and  in  some  Lepada  ia  aupplemented  by  a  farther 
nnpaired  piece,  the  rostrum.  In  the  Balanidse  the  rostrum  and 
carina  are  much  stronger,  while  between  them  other  paired  pieces, 
the  lateralia,  are  intercalated.  Lateralia,  rostrum,  and  carina  arise 
from  a  base  (usually  calcareons)  and  form  a  capsule,  closed  above 
by  a  double  valve  formed  of  the  paired  scuta  and  terga,  between 
which,  when  open,  the  animal  can  bo  seen  (fig.  427). 

The  body  in  both  lepads  and  balanids  has  essentially  the  same 
atmcture.  It  is  flexed  ventrally,  so  that  mouth  and  vent  are  near 
each  other,  and  bears  sis  pairs  of  feathered  feet,  t>x  cirri,  which, 
when  extended,  become  widely  separated  and  form  a  most  eflBcieot 
means  of  straining  amall  organisms  from  the  water  and  conveying 
them  to  the  mouth.  These  feet  are  biramoua,  with  their  branches 
ringed  and  thickly  haired.  Behind  them  ia  a  rndimentary  abdo- 
men and  an  elongate  penis;  while  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a 
pair  of  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of  maxillffi. 

In  internal  structure  the  most  noticeable  feature  ia  that  the 
animals,  in  contrast  to  almost  all  other  arthropods,  are  hermaphro- 
ditic, a  condition  possibly  correlated  with  their  sedentary  life  and 
the  consequent  need  of  self-impregnation.     Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  common  forms  havo  a  long 
penis,  ao   that  these   animala,   crowded 
"    closely  together,  can  fertilize  each  other. 
In   cases   of  several  species  which  live 
I     solitary    complementary    males     occur. 
«    These  are  very  small,  purely  male  forms, 
„   with    extremely    simple  structure    (fig. 
"   428),  which  live  inside  the  mantle  cavity 
'    near   the  genital   openings.      The    uu- 
*'li!«.*^i.7*al!ten'a^'l''^ft'?t7e  segmented  body  is  enclosed  in  a  sac  (a 
lobes;  ■...niuBcie»:V  oceUuBj  soft-skinned  shelJ),  and  anchored  by  the 
ossicle.  antennffi.    The  long  penis  protrudes  from 

the  mantle.     In  the  genus  Scalj)eUu7n  there  are  purely  hermaph* 
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roditic  species,  hennaphroditio  species  with  complement&l  males, 
&nd  pnrelj  diceciong  species. 

Since  the  bKrdsbella  of  the  b&niacles  resemble  tboae  of  the  rooUnsos,  it 
IB  not  to  be  wondered  that  these  formB  were  long  regarded  as  IteloDgiag  to 
that  group.    It  was  not  nntil  the  development  (Qg.  439j  was  studied  that 


Fta.  us.— NaapUus  lA)  Bod  Crpris  IB)  BtageB  of  Saeadina  carebiL  (After  Delate.) 
I.  t.  antennn:  s,  mandible;  />  alrrhoiiB  (cwt ;  m,  mnsoles;  oe,  oauplluB  eye;  o«, 
anlage  of  ovary. 

the  error  was  corrected.  A  large  nauplius  comes  from  the  egg  and  later 
is  metamorphosed  Into  a  second  larval  stage  with  bivalve  shell  which, 
from  its  appearance,  is  called  the  cypris-stage.  This  becomes  fixed  and 
develops  into  the  adolt,  losing  the  compound  eyes  and  retaining  the  nau- 
plius eye. 

Order  I.  Lepadlda. 

Stalked  cirripeds,  with  shell  largely  formed  of  scnta,  terga,  and  carina; 
oilier  parts  may  be  added.  Lepaa  analifera* 
(fig.  114)  is  the  goose  barnacle,  which  owes 
its  common  name  to  a  medieval  myth 
which  claimed  that  the  Irish  (or  bernicle) 
icoose  developed  from  these  animals.  Lj 
fascicnl.aria,*{'Ag.  480).  abundantfloatingon 
the  eastern  coast.  Anelaama  squalicola.  a 
tliin-skinned  barnacle,  is  parasitic  on  sharks 
and  forms  a  traiiaitiou  to  the  Rhizocephala. 
Older  n.  BalanidB. 

Sessile  cirripeds  wiih   calcareous  shell 
formed  of  carina,    rostrum,  and  latemlia; 


Bcura  and  terga  forming  the  valves  (fig.  427). 
Balanus  balanoides,'  common  on  our  coast. 

Coronvia  diademata,  attached  to  the  skin  *'!°-    '^- ^P^  ,JSf^Z^ 
,     .    ,  afiota  barnacle.    (From  SmltuJ 

of  whales. 
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Orlaiin.  KUiocephaU. 


Tbeee  forma  differ  so  much  from  tbe  other  cirripeda  as  to  demand  sepa- 
rate mentioQ.  They  are  parasitic  on  the  abdomens  of  Tarioos  decapod 
crabs  and  ooDslst  of  a  stallc  which  penetrates  the  bodj  of  the  host  and  k 
body  which  remains  outside.  The  stalk,  which  branches  in  a  Toot-like  man- 


FlO.  181.— Sofnillna  earrini  attachsd  to  Carcintu  nana 
m,  shell  opening;  r,  network  of  roota  ramt^DK  t] 

DuU,  ere  and  anus  of  the  crab. 

net,  penetrates  the  cephalotliorax  and  absorbs  its  Juices.  Since  the  stalk 
[umisheB  the  food,  an  alimentary  cnnal  is  absent.  The  body  lacks  all  ap- 
pendages, is  enclosed  by  a  soft-skinned  mantle,  and  is  almost  entirely 
filled  with  the  gonads.  Since  these  forms  lack,  as  adults,  all  arthropodan 
features,  their  position  is  only  settled  by  their  development,  which  shows 
(fig.  429)  no  great  difference  from  that  of  ether  cirripeda.  These  forms 
are  rare  on  the  American  coast.     Sacculina,  PfltogasUr.' 

Two  more  orders,  ABDOHINALIA  and  APODA,  parasitic  in  the  mantle 
and  shells  of  molluscs  and  other  cirripeds,  scarcely  need  mention. 

Sub  Clifsg  V.  Malacostraca. 
The  Malacostraca  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  other  Cms- 
tacoa  by  having  a  body  which  conaiats  of  twenty  aegmenta,  of  which 
seven  are  abdominal  {Nebalia  has  twenty-one,  eight  abdominal). 
The  excretory  organs  are  represented  by  the  antenna!  glands,  and 
shell  glands  are  lacking  except  in  some  laopoda.  The  male  geni- 
tal ducts  open  oa  the  thirteenth,  the  female  on  the  eleventh, 
segment. 
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Legion  I.  Leptostraca. 
The  Leptostraca  connect  the  Phyllopoda  with  the  higher 
groups.  They  have  twenty-one  Bomites,  eight  abdominal,  eight 
thoracic,  and  five  cephalic,  and  this  and  the  openings  of  the  genital 
ducts  ally  them  to  the  Malacostraca.  On  the  other  hand  the 
bivjilve  carapace  covering  the  cephalothorax  and  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  leaf-like  thoracic  feet,  are  phyllopodan.  They  have 
an  antennal  gland  and  a  rudimentary  fihell  gland;  an  elongate  heart 
which  extends  through  cephalothorax  and  abdomen;   and  com- 


ovaxji  a,  addactor 


pound  Btalked  eyes.     The  few  species  are  all  marine  and  belong  to 
the  genus  yebalia.     JV;  bipes  *  (fig.  433). 

Leffion  II.  Thoracoiiraca  {Potlophthalmia). 
The  names  given  this  division  have  reference,  first,  to  the  fact 
that  the  head  and  more  or  fewer  of  the  thoracic  segments  are  united 
into  an  immovable  part,  covered  by  a  firm  carapace;  second,  that 
the  compound  eyes  (except  in  Cumacea)  are  placed  at  the  ends  of 
movable  eye  stalks,  a  condition  which  has  possibly  arisen  from 
the  inflexibility  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  first  five 
appendages  are  always  two  pairs  of  antenna,  a  pair  of  mandibles, 
and  two  pairs  of  maiillfe.  The  remaining  pairs  vary  greatly  in 
character  and  from  one  to  three  may  bo  modified  into  maxillipeds, 
while  the  abdominal  somites  except  tbe  last  {lelaon)  nsnally  hear 
appendages,  at  least  in  the  female.  There  is  usually  a  metamor- 
phosis in  development  in  which  a  nauplius-stage  may  appear,  most 
frequently  in  the  lower  forms  (schizopods),  but  even  in  the  deca- 
pods {J'etieti>-). 
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Older  I.  Schisopoda. 
These  are  gmall  forms,  mostly  marine,  in  which  the  cephiilo- 
lorax  is  covered  by  a  .carapace  with  which  some  or  all  of  the 


thoracic  somitee  are  firmly  anited.  The  eight  thorado  feet  retain 
throughout  life  a  biramons  condition  and  are  used  in  swinuning. 
The  posterior  pair  of  abdominal  feet  together  with  the  telaon  form 


Fid.  131.— Jfv»'trlo*<ralii.   (From  Qerstlcker.)  a,  ^.  Brst  mnA  second  knteniuei  a,  ei- 
podlte;  aa,  eye:  ''.  endopndtte;  o.  ulocyst:  1-7.  k.dotulnal  somllas. 

a  caudal  '  fin '  by  means  of  which  the  animal  can  swim  backwards. 
The  delicate  skin  permits  of  diffuse  respiration,  and  gilla  are  fre- 
quently lacking.  In  gome  genera  plates  from  the  legs  of  the  female 
enclose  a  brood  case  beneath  the  cephalothorax,  thus  giving  these 
forms  the  common  name  of  opossum  shrimps. 
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Tbe  MTSnuDfnre  tho  moGt  widely  distributod,  aevernl  species  of  MyHs 
(fig.  484)  occnrring  on  our  coasts  nnd  one  in  the  Qreat  Lakes.  In  these  the 
endopodite  of  the  sixth  abdominal  appendage  contains  an  otocyst,  with  a 
calcic  fluoride  otolith.  Other  families  are  the  Euphausiida  and  Lopho- 
OAfiTRiDA  of  the  deeper  Beas. 

Order  It.  Stomatopoda. 

In  gtructnre  of  the  cephalothoras  these  forms,  knovn  aa  mantis 

shrimpB  (from  a  reaemblance  to  the  insect,  the  praying  mantis), 

have  not  advanced  as  far  aa  the  schizopods,  since  the  last  three 

thoracic  somites  remain  free  and  are  not  covered  by  the  csrapace. 


r,  pr',  raptoriki  (eet ;  p*.  pleopoda ;  * 

The  appendages,  however,  are  more  diSerentiated,  since  only  the 
three  posterior  thoracic  feet  are  biramous  and  natatory.  The 
four  in  front  of  these  are  prehensile  and  bear  a  pincer  formed  of 
the  last  two  joints,  the  last  being  slender  and  nsnally  toothed  and 
closing  in  a  groove  of  the  penult  joint  like  a  knife  blade  in  the 
handle.  The  first  of  these  raptorUI  feet  are  the  largest  and  are 
used  in  capturing  fishes,  etc  Since  the  thoracic  feet  are  of  little 
service  for  locomotion,  the  abdomen  is  long  and  stout,  especially 
the  caudal  fin.  The  five  anterior  abdominal  feet  bear  the  gills,  and 
correspondingly  the  elongate  heart  with  many  ostia  extends  into 
the  abdomen.  The  transparent  pelagic  larvte  were  formerly  re- 
garded aa  adults  and  described  as  Alima  and  Erichthus.  Sguilla 
emputa  lives  on  our  east  coast,  Gonodactylus  in  Florida.  They  are 
burrowing  animals  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  their  holes. 

Older  m.  Decapoda. 

The  Decapoda  is  the  most  important  group  of  Crustacea,  since 
it  contains  the  shrimps,  lobsters,  crayfish,  and  crabs.  It  agrees 
with  the  Schizopoda  in  having  a  cephalothorax  composed  of  thirteen 
fused  somites,  but  differs  in  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
thoracic  extremities.  Only  the  last  five  pairs  (whence  the  name 
Decapoda)  are  locomotor.     These  lose  the  esopodite  during  de- 
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velopment  and  become  strong  walking  legs,  terminated  either  vith 
claws  or  pincers  (chelffi).  Usnally  tlie  first  pair  is  distingniBhed 
from  the  others  hy  its  size  and  by  being  chelate,  and  becomes  not 
locomotor  bat  grasping  in  fnuction.  In  the  development  of  a 
chela  the  penalt  joint  sends  out  a  strong  process,  the  'thninb,' 


rra.  <»,— GriobtbuB  lUge  of  SquiUa  (orl>Jb 

which  extenda  as  far  aa  the  last  joint  (the  'finger*),  which  closes 
against  it. 

The  moutb  part»— a  pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs  of  ronxillte,  and  three 
pairs  of  mazillipeds  (ftg.  404)— lie  in  front  of  the  flrat  pair  of  legs.  The 
maiiilipeds  (7,  6,  6)shvw  clearlj'  a  biramous  conditioa,  wbile  tbe  maiiliie 
(4,  8)  retain  considerable  of  the  original  phyllopod  character.  In  the  man- 
dibles (3)  there  is  always  a  strong  basal  joint,  the  edge  of  which  serves  as  a 
jaw,  while  this  may  bear  ndditional  joints,  \'ha palpus.  Behind  the  month 
are  a  pair  of  scales,  the  paragnalhs  or  metastoma,  formerly  regarded  as 
appendages.  The  antennte  are  Dgually  distinguished  from  their  size  as 
antenns  (second  pair)  and  anUnnula  (flrat  pair,  flg.  404).  They  have  Urge 
basal  portions,  which  in  the  ant«nuu]fe  bear  two  many-Jointed  flAgelll^ 
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while  the  anteniue  proper  have  but  a  fiiogle  though  osaally  tDoch  larger 
flagellQm.  On  the  boBal  joint  of  the  aateDDulee  is  the  nudilory  organ 
(p.  412),  while  the  green  gland  opena  on  the  basal  joiDt  of  tbe  antemite 
(fig.  488.  gd). 

When  the  abdomen  is  not  rudimentary  (as  in  tbe  erabe)  the  appendages 
of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  together  with  tbe  telson  form  a  strong 
caudal  fin  [flg.  489);  the  ether  appendages  (fig.  404,  /)  aie  small,  bira- 
mous  organs  to  whicli,  in  the  female,  the  eggs  arc  attached.  In  the  female 
the  first  pair  is  reduced,  but  in  the  male  except  in  Palinnridte  this  pair  is 
well  developed,  cariously  modifled,  and  serves  as  a  oopnlatory  (iniromit- 
tent)  organ.  Tbe  oonditton  of  these  appendages  as  veil  as  the  openings  of 
the  genital  ducts — on  the  base  of  the  third  walkint;  foot  ia  tbe  female, 
the  fifth  in  the  male — serve  at  once  to  distinguish  the  sexes.  Frequently 
also  tbe  males  have  tbe  larger  pincers. 

The  thickneaa  of  tbe  iategnment  prevents  difFuse  respirstioD 
and  acconntg  for  the  numerouB  gills  (fig.  437)  which  are  attached 


Fio   497. — Qllto  ot  Attaau  eipoaed  by  cutUnit  awar  the  brnnclilcititeglte.    pdb.  plb, 
podo-  and  pleurobranchla  oCtbe  corresponding  Begmentx:  r.  rOBtrum;  i,  ttalked 

Ses:  t.S.  antennee;  lr-6,  maadilileB  and  maitllie;  ?S,  maillKpeds;  lO,  Jt,baBSBof 
□raclc  feet;  Hi,  flrat  ploopod. 

to  the  bases  of  tbe  appendages  (maxillipeds  and  walking  feet)  or 
to  the  sides  of  the  body  near  them.  (In  the  Thalassinidse — forma 
near  the  Astacidse — the  gills  are  on  the  abdominal  appendages). 
These  gills  are  not  visible  externally,  for  the  carapace  extends 
down  on  tbe  sides  of  the  body  as  a  fold  (brancMostegile)  over 
them,  thns  enclosing  them  in  a  branchial  chamber.  A  process  of 
the  second  mazillEe — the  scaphognathtte — plays  in  this  branchial 
chamber  and  pumps  the  water  over  the  gills,  the  vreter  flowing  out 
near  the  moutii.  All  decapods  can  live  some  time  out  of  water,  a 
fact  readily  explained  when  we  remember  ih&t  they  retain  some 
water  in  the  gill  chamber,  which  keeps  the  gills  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. In  some  of  the  tropical  land  crabs  which  live  almost  ex- 
clusiTely  on  land  there  is  a  true  aerial  respiration,  the  lining  of 
the  gill  chamber  becoming  modified  into  a  kind  of  lung  traversed 
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by  numeroue  blood-Tesaelfl.  In  Birgus  latro  the  gill  chamber  u 
divided  into  two  portions  (fig.  438),  the  upper  part  being  pulmo- 
nary, the  lower  containing  the  reduced  gills. 


Wta.  138.— DlMTT&mni&tia 


MTT&mni&tia  aection  tbroDBh  Artnu  Intro,  Bhowlng  ImiKt.  (From  LURi 
mper.)  a,,  o*.  lUtereDt  blo5d've««l«  l  (A,  pnlmonary  ohunber ;  tt,  et,  (T, 
blood-veuelB )  K,  heut ;  k,  glUB ;  U.  tmnchloMeslto :  p,  pericardium. 


ilatloa  :  C,  vlBcera  removed,  sbowlng  screen  gland  and  nerrona  srstem.  a, 
lo.  hepaClo  artery  :  ar.  Kntennn :  ii.  HQtennulii.  aim  itflmal  artery :  an, 
iiiuotiosof  Blomach;  "O,  ophthalmic  artery ;  nji.'abdamlnal  artery;  ae.  TonlrmI 
artery;  Al,  urinary  bladder;  br,  gill  arterteii :  r,  cesophageal  cnmmliiimree;  ad, 
areenKland:  pii',  brain :  ijii'-'*.  ganalia  of  ventral  chain ;  A.  heart:  fti*.  Inteii- 
tlne;  f,  mandibular  mnBclea;  r,  I',  irT^r  and  Ita  duct ;  m.  stomach  ;□,  otocystt 
ort,  cesophaguB  ;  on,  optio  nerTe:  pc  pericardium  ;  •un, sympathetic  nerve:  (,  f, 
unpaired  and  paired  portions  of  leatei;  r,  ventral  blood  linui;  cd.  TaadeferelXI 
vdr,  ve'na  from  glllB  to  he&rt. 
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Correlated  to  this  localized  respiration  is  the  nearly  cloeed  cir- 
culatory system  (figB.  439,  A,  B).  The  heart  (h),  a  compact 
pentagonal  organ,  receives  its  blood  from  the  uericardial  sinns 
{pc)  through  three  pairs  of  ostia,  and  forces  it  out  throngh  five 
arteries  to  the  capillary  regions  of  the  body.  Th«  venous  blood 
collects  in  a  large  venous  Binns  at  the  base  of  the  gills  (v),  passes 
thence  throngh  gills,  and  is  retnrned  by  several  branchial  veins 
{vbr)  to  the  pericardium. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  straight  and  has  only  one  conspicuous 
enlargement,  the  so-called  stomach  (fig.  439,  A,  m),  divided  into 
two  portiona,  an  anterior  sac  (cardiac  pouch),  lined  with  cMtinons 
folds  and  teeth  and  serving  to  chew  the  food  and  bearing  in  its 
walls  the  so-called  'crab-stones,' which  are  masses -of  calcic  carbon- 
ate stored  up  to  harden  the  armor  rapidly  after  the  molt.  The 
second  or  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  is  guarded  by  hairs  and 
serves  as  a  strainer,  allowing  only  food  sufficiently  comminnted 
to  pass.  The  two  liver  lobes — voluminous  masses  of  branched 
glandular  tubes  (I)  open  just  behind  the 
stomach. 

The  two  antennal  glands  (fig.  439,  C, 
gd),  each  provided  with  a  large  urinary 
^bladder  (d^,  are  dirty  green  in  color,  whence 
the  name  green  glands  often  applied  to 
them.  The  gonads  (figs.  440)  lie  close 
beneath  the  heart,  those  of  the  two  sides 


Fill.  441. 


B  Of  (A)  femnle  nnd  IB)  male  cntyHsh.  (From  Hos- 
openlns  on  11th  appendage :  ov,  ovmry;  t,  teites;  nl, 
InB  on  IBtli  mppendase 


ley.l    ifl,  oflduot .  -,  .  —  ,, — _„„. 

Tki  deferens  :  vd',  its  opening  on  IBtli  mppendase 
Fia.  441— NervoDBBTBtemoC  crab.  Carciniu.   (From  OeBenbaiir.)  o,  anteaiiBl  nervea: 
e,  onapiiAf^tl  commlBBuraa;   in',  lused  vealr&l  chain   pertomted    for   itemal 
krtery  ;  pi,  brain ;  o,  optlo  nerve. 
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being  united  behind,  while  their  ducts  remain  separate.  The 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  part  dependent  upon  that 
of  the  abdomen.  In  the  Macrnra  (fig.  439,  C)  the  ventral  chain 
consista  of  eix  ganglia  in  the  thorax,  six  in  the  abdomen,  but  in 
the  Braehyura  (fig.  441)  these  all  Bow  together  in  a  common  mass, 
connected  with  the  brain  by  two  long  oesophageal  commissures. 

The  deTelopment  of  most  decapods  is  interesting  from  the  number  of 
larval  forms.  As  a  rule  a  zoea(flg.  415)  ia  hatched  from  the  egg;  this 
passes  next  into  a  Uysis-stage  (fig.  412)  in  which  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men are  distinct,  the  thorax  beariug  biramous  feet  like  those  of  scbizo- 
pods — a  proof  of  the  origin  of  tbe  simple  feet  from  the  biramous  type. 
In  the  crabs  (Brachjnra)  the  Mysis-stage  is  replaced  by  a  Megalops  (Gg. 
448),  in  which  the  abdomen  is  well  developed  but  the  feet  have  loet  their 
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rra.  W— PhyUoconialarv&(Mril8.«tB«e)ot  Ailinurtu.    (After  0«ntlcker.)   J.nb- 

domen:  C.  headj  r.  thorai ;  a  and  i,  eiopodlteHiuid  endopodlteaof  thoniclc  feet. 
Fio.  M3.-Meg»lop«  Urv«  ol /tartuniu.    (From  LaDE,  after  gWb.)    t.  i.aUnnm:  lt'~ 

V/u;  thoracic  appeDdages ;  a'-a\  abdominal  mnitcs  (a>  is  the  seveutti). 

biramous  character.  In  some  prawns  (Penetu)  the  series  is  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  appearance  of  a  nauplius  and  a  metanauplius  with  many 
appendices,  before  the  zoeal  atage.  In  the  crayflsb  and  many  land  crabs 
the  metamorphosis  has  been  lost,  but  the  lobster  leaves  the  egg  in  the 
Myeis-stage.  Differences  may  occur  eren  in  the  same  species;  thus  in  the 
European  Palanwnetei  variana  the  embryo,  in  the  sea,  leaves  the  egg  as  a 
zoea  ;  in  fresh  water  in  the  Mysis-stage. 

Sub  Order  I.  MACRURA.  Abdomen  well  developed  ;  antennie  long ; 
ventral  nerve  chain  elongate;  no  m^^ops^tage  in  development. 
CARIDEA.  Body  compressed;  no  sutures  on  carapace;  feet  weak,  ex- 
ternal maxillipeds  pediforni;  a  large  scale  on  the  second  antenns.  In  Ihe 
PiNiiDA  there  are  weak  exopodites.  Peneus*  Sicyonia*  PaLJOIo- 
HtD^E,  mandibles  bifid  at  tip.  Falamon,  Alphetu,'  Hippoli/U,'  i^tido- 
lut.*    Iq  tbe  CBANOONinA  tbe  mandible  Is  simple.     Orangon,*  Sibiiua." 
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AsTACOiDEA.    Carapace  crossed  by  a  transverse  groove.     The  Astacida 
have  well-developed  cbel».    Cambariu  *  iacludea  the  crayfish  of   the 


Pia.  ^—A,  Crangon  putgarii 


Fro.  UB.--Biipagunu  benOiardv*,  hermit  CTkb.   (From  BmertonJ 
eastern  states;  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Europe  beloDg  to  Aitaeiu.* 
The    lobeterB  belong  to  Homanu*    Paunubida  (U>ricata),  co  chele^ 
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bodf  vith  beavy  armor;  larva  leaf-like  and  transpareot  'giflss  crabs.' 
oKlled  Pbfllosomffi  (fig.  442).  I'alimtrm*  spiny  lobster.  PAOUEIDEA, 
hermit  crabs;  abdomeu  reduced,  soft-sltiDned,  and  bidden  for  protectiou 
in  a  snail  shell  which  the  animal  carries  about,  which  habit  has  resulied 


(From  Eme: 


;  B.  LOtMa  margtnata,'  sptdeT  crab 


in  a  spiral  twisting  of  (he  abdoroen.  Some  hermits  (Eupaguma)  cflrrv 
aea  anemones  or  hydroids  on  their  shell,  cases  of  symbiosis  (p.  170), 
Eupagurut*  Clibanarius*    Allied  is  Birgus,  the  palm  crab  of  the  East 
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Indies,  which  is  said  to  climb  palm  trees  for  the  cocoanuts,  which  it  eats. 
Its  respiratory  organs  have  been  referred  to  on  p.  482. 

Sub  Order  11.  BRACE YURA.  Body  depressed;  abdomen  rudimentary 
and  folded  in  a  groove  under  the  cephalothorax;  antennsB  short;  never 
more  than  one  pair  of  feet  chelate;  ventral  nerve  cord  concentrated  (fig. 
441).  Omitting  some  inconspicuous  groups  like  the  porcellain  crabs  (PoR- 
CELLAKiDiE),  the  HiPPiDiE,  and  the  LiTUODiDiE,  which  are  united  as  a  group 
of  Schizosomi  from  the  fact  that  the  last  thoracic  segment  is  free  from  the 
carapace  and  its  appendages  are  rudimentary,  the  sub  order  is  usually 
divided  as  follows:  LEUCOSOIDE  A  (Oxystomata).  Body  oval  or  triangular, 
area  of  mouth  parts  triangular,  the  apex  anterior.  Calappa^  Matuta^* 
Hepatus  *  of  WRrmer  seas,  OXYRHYNCHA  (Maioidea).  Cephalothorax 
triangular,  narrowed  in  front;  mouth  area  (as  in  the  following  tribes) 
quadrilateral.  Mostly  tropical.  Hyas^*  Libinia*  Pugettia,*  spider  crabs. 
CYCLOMETOPA.  Body  broader  than  long,  regularly  arcuate  in  front. 
CANCRiDiE,  with  last  pair  of  feet  pointed.  Cancer*  shore  crab;  Fano^ 
peuSy*  mud  crab.  PoRTUNiDiE,  with  last  pair  of  feet  flattened  paddles. 
Flatyonichtu*;  Neptunus  Tiastatua^*  when  thin-skinned  after  molting,  is  the 
'soft'Shell  crab'  of  the  markeU.  CATOMETOPA.  Front  of  carapace 
nearly  straight;  body  from  above  nearly  quadrilateral;  Gdcuimtu,*  the 
fiddler  crabs  of  our  warm  shores;  Pinnotheres  astreum^*  common  in 
oysters;  GECARCiNiDiE  (Uca^  etc.).  land  crabs  of  the  tropics,  which  only  go 
to  the  sea  at  the  reproductive  season  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Order  IV.  Cumacta. 

Small  marine  forms  with  sessile  eyes,  three  or  four  free  thoracic  somites; 
appendages  biramous;  a  brood  sac  beneath  the  cephalothorax.  Of  interest 
because  combining  arthrostracan  and  thoracostracan  features.  Diastylis 
(fig.  447). 


Fio.  iAl.'-DiattylU  quadrispinonu. 

Especial  interest  also  centres  in  the  little  known  Anaapides  tasmanuB 
from  lakes  in  Tasmania,  which  unites  schizopod  and  amphipod  characters. 
It  has  the  stalked  eyes,  caudal  fin,  and  biramous  feet  of  a  schizopod; 
otocysts  in  the  antennulsB  like  a  decapod;  but  agrees  with  the  amphipods 
in  shape  of  body  and  in  free  thoracic  segments.  The  epipodial  plates 
are  paralleled  elsewhere  only  in  carboniferous  species,  with  which  these 
forms  apparently  are  closely  allied. 
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Legion  III.  Arlkrosiraca  {Edriophtlialtnata). 

Although  the  bead  of  the  Arthrostrscan  consiets  of  six  seg- 
ments, it  is  remarkably  ehort.  It  bears  nix  pairs  of  appendages, 
one  of  the  normal  thoracic  pair  being  added  to  it  as  maxillipeds. 
Eyes,  when  prceent,  are  aggregates  of  ocelli  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  head.  There  are  seven  thoracic  segments,  the  appendages 
of  which  are  walking  feet  which  lack  exopodites.  The  abdominal 
appendages,  when  present,  are  always  birainons,  the  telson  never 
bearing  appendages,  and  in  the  Amphipods  is  greatly  reduced, 
sometimes  being  split  nearly  its  whole  length. 

The  nerrous  system  (figs.  75,  448)  is  of  the  ladder  type.  The 
alimentary  canal  is  straight  and  has  an  anterior  enlargement,  the 


testes  I  H.  gtlls:  HI.  mulllipedj  I,  liver;  m,  excretory  organ ;'",  Ventral  nerve  cord 

(J,  rudimentary  ovary;  wO.  vaa  deferens  ;  J- Vfi,  tfit .-.-.--..       .    - 

posterior  abdominal  feet. 


((.digestive  tnu!t;'o.  bralD  Knd  eye:  h. 

excretory  organ ; ' " 

J-Vfi,  tboraclo  t- 


chewing  stomach,  behind  which  empty  one  or  more  pairs  of  long 
liver  tubes,  while  in  a  few  Amphipods  a  pair  of  excretory  tube^, 
the  so-oalled  Malpighiao  tubules,  empty  into  the  intestine  near  its 
end.  Respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  vary  so  that  they  are 
beat  described  in  connexion  with  the  two  orders. 

Order  I.  AmphlpotU. 

The  Amphipods  are  almost  exclusiyely  aquatic,  a  few  species 

living  on  the  shore  near  high-tide  mark.      A  few  live  in  fresh 

water  {fjflmmnrtM,  Allorcheslef),  the  majority  being  marine.     On 

land  they  move  by  a  leaping  motion,  whence  the  common  name. 
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beach  fleas.  In  awimming  the  abdomen  is  alternately  bent  against 
the  breast  and  then  forcibly  straightened. 

The  body  is  usually  strongly  compreeaed  from  side  to  side. 
The  thoracic  feet  generally  bear  large  epineural  plates  (fig.  433), 
vhich  extend  the  sides  of  the  body 
downward,  while  on  the  inner  side  t      , 

delicate  gills  or  gill  sacs  (fig.  449, 
br)  arise  from  their  bases.  In  the 
female  brood  lamellfe  {M)  are 
added — broad  chitinous  plates 
which  enclose  a  brood  chamber 
beneath  the  body  in  which  eggs  or 
yonng  are  carried.  The  three  an- 
terior pairs  of  abdominal  feet  are 
two-branched,  richly  haired,  and 
Berve  to  create    carrents  of  water  ^'"-  «9.— ("roM-«o«tlon  of  Amphino 

iCnr'ipMum).    {Fr —  ' -" — "■ 

■which  pass  forward  over  the  gills,     'lutB'  hr,  thorai; .  _       .  . 

„,  '^  .    .  ,,.,..         "fo  cord;  hr,  brftnchia-:  brt,  brood 

Ihe  remamme  abdominal  feet,  lamelU;  Alntentlne;  ft.  heart;  (.Uver: 
*i.  u     L--_  V    _i  J       OB,  eBB»lo  brood  chamber. 

thoagh    birainous,  are    short    and 

stent  and  form  springing  organs.  The  position  of  the  gills 
explains  why  the  abdominal  part  of  the  heart  is  degenerate  and 
only  the  anterior  thoracic  portion  with  three  pairs  of  oatia  persists. 

SubOrderl.  HYPEKINA.  LdT^eheadandeyes;  strong  prehensile  feet. 
Live  altncljed  to  olber  pelagic  animals  on  whith  they  feed,  Hyperia 
tnedusarum  •  lives  on  the  jelly  fiab  Cyanea;  Pkrmiima*  warmer  seaa. 

SubOrderll.  GAMMARINA.  Hend  mucb  amaller;  abdomen  well  devel- 
oped; are  moslty  free  swimmers.     Numerous  speeies  in  the  sea.     Qam- 


T\f.  Va.-Oammt 


'    (From  Smltb.) 


nioriM  *  occurs  in  shallow  water,  some  being  fluviatile;  Orch§atia  *  above 

tide  marks.     Chdura  terebrava*  destroys  piles  and  other  submerged  wood. 

Sub  Order  III.  LjEMODIPODA.     Parasitic  or  semi-parasitic  forms  in 

which  the  first  (second)  Bomito  is  fused  to  the  bead;  appendages  are  lacking 
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from  some  of  the  thonioic  segments  SDd  the  abdomen  b  reduced.    Species 
of  Caprelia*  are  oommon  onhydroids.     Cyamtu  <xli  ia^naitic  on  whales. 

Order  n.  IsopodA. 
The  Isopoda  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  Amphipoda  by 
their  depressed  (I'.e.  horizontally  flattened)  bodies.  The  feet  are 
adapted  for  creeping,  and  a  brood  pouch  is  formed  as  in  the  Am- 
phipoda,  but  gilla  are  lacking  here  since  some  of  the  abdominal 
feet  are  modified  for  reBpiration  (fig.  451,  k).  In  the  abdomen, 
the  somites  of  which  exhibit  a  great  tendency  to  fusion,  the  telson, 
OS  in  all  Ualaoostraca,  is  without  appendages;  the  sixth  somite 


no.  151.— ^Hlltu  BQUntiau.  IFrnm  Lndwig-Ltmnla )  a>.  a*,  antenDm; 
jBuoh :  k,  nleopoda  modified  to  gills;  ntd,  m^ndlblea  ;_p'-b',  Uiot~ 
pa>-pn\  ftbdomlDnl  leet  (pleopodaj:  I-VI.  bend;  rU-XlJi,  tlioraclo 
XIV-XX,  abdomlnsl  sesments,  partly  faaed. 

Fu>.  UB,—Cttnothoa  tmarirtHala.   (After  OerBtRcker.)  p*,  alxtb  pleopod. 

bears,  in  the  walking  forms,  long  forked  appendages  (fig.  451);  in 
the  swimming  species  (fig.  452)  they  are  flattened  and,  with  the 
telson,  make  a  swimming  organ.  The  five  anterior  pairs  of  pleo- 
poda  are  modified  for  respiration,  by  the  expansion  of  the  endop- 
odites  into  thin-walled  plates,  while  the  exopodites  and  the  whole 
first  pair  serve  as  opercala  or  gill  covers.  As  a  result  of  this  posi- 
tion of  the  gills  the  heart  (usually  with  two  pairs  of  ostia)  is  ab- 
dominal in  position. 

In  the  terrestrial  species  the  gilts  nre  adapted  for  breAlhing  damp  air. 
In  F^Tcdlio  and  ArmadiUidnm  tlie  first  or  first  and  second  operoula  «re 
permeated  with  a  system  of  air  tubes,  which  physiologically,  though  not 
morphologically,  are  comparahle  to  the  trachese  of  insects. 

In  the  Isopoda  the  tendency  to  psrasitism  is  greater  than  in  the 
Amphipoda.  Many  snimming  forms  attach  themselves  to  fishes  and 
teed  by  boriug  with  their  mouth  parts,  which  are  modified  for  the  purpose. 
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into  the  sUn,  The  Bopyridn  live  in  the  brancihiat  chamber  of  shrimps. 
Cryplottisaia  ia  a  shapeless  sac  which  attaches  itself  lo  the  stalk  of  Saani- 
lina  (p.  480),  and,  afler  causing  the  death  of  this  parasite,  uses  its  network 
of  *  roots'  for  its  own  nourishment.      The  EnloaiscidiB  (flg.  408)  attack 


Decapodaand,  pressing  theskin  before  them,  penetrate  the  interior.    Their 
strange  shape  is  largely  dne  to  the  lobe-like  brood  lamelUe.     They  are 
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usually  hermaphroditic,  but  have  besides  complemental  dwarf  males  (fi^ 
463,  A). 

Sub  Order  I.  ANI80P0DA.  Six  free  thoracic  segments;  heart  tho- 
racic; first  thoracic  foot  (on  head)  chelate;  abdomen  with  swimming  feet. 
A  group  intermediate  between  Amphipoda  and  other  Isopoda.  Tatiais^* 
Leptochela  *  (fig.  454). 

Sub  Order  II.  EUISOPODA.  Seven  free  thoracic  segments.  Oniscid^; 
terrestrial,  familiarly  known  as  sow  bugs;  Ligia,  on  seashore;  BoreeUiOy^ 
Oniscus*  ArtnadiUidum*  *pill  bug,'  Asellid^  (fig.  451),  fresh  water. 
Sph^romidjs,  head  broad,  body  rounded  and  convex;  Sphccroma.^  Liin- 
noria  lignorum  *  (fig.  454),  the  gribble,  attacks  submerged  wood  and  i:^ 
nearly  as  destructive  as  Teredo.  Idoteidjs,  free-living,  marine,  with  usually 
elongate  bodies;  Idotea,*  Ccecidoteay*  BoPTRiDiS,  parasitic  on  Gar  idea; 
body  of  female  disc  like,  asymmetrical,  without  eyes;  Bopyrus*  Cyho- 
THOiDjE,  parasitic  on  fishes  or  in  their  mouths.  Cytnothoa*  .Mga* 
drolaiia* 

Sub  Order  III.  ENTONISCIDA,  parasites  whose  general  features  are 
described  above.    Eiitoniscus,  Cryptoniscus. 

Class  U.  Acerata. 

The  animals  comprising  this  group  were  formeriy  divided 
among  the  tracheates  (p.  408)  and  the  Crustacea,  but  more  recent 
studies  show  that,  although  differing  widely  in  respiration,  the 
forms  included  are  closely  allied  in  structure  and  development  and 
present  many  differences  from  both  Crustacea  and  from  other 
tracheates  (Insecta).  The  former  views  were  based  upon  a  con- 
fusion between  analogy  and  homology,  it  being  thought  that 
tracheae  wherever  found  were  homologous  structures. 

In  the  Acerata  the  body  is  usually  divided  into  two  regions, 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  though  in  some  cases  (mites)  the 
two  regions  become  fused.  The  cephalothorax  consists  of  six 
somites  which  always  bear  appendages,  and  these  appendages  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  mouth,  the  basal  joints  of  one  or 
more  pairs  frequently  serving  as  jaws.  None  of  these  appendages 
are  like  antennas  (whence  the  name  of  the  group).  The  abdomen 
consists  of  a  varying  number  of  somites,  all  of  which  may  be  free, 
or,  again,  may  be  fused  into  a  common  mass.  These  abdominal 
somites  bear  appendages  in  the  embryo,  bat  in  the  adults  (except 
the  Xiphosura)  these  are  usually  lost  or  so  modified  that  their 
existence  is  only  recognized  by  a  study  of  development. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  straight,  without  marked  enlargements, 
and  lacks  a  chewing  stomach.  The  liver  is  large  and  opens  into 
the  intestine  by  two  or  more  pairs  of  ducts.  The  nervous  system 
has  some  or  all  of  its  ventral  ganglia  arranged  in  a  ring  around  the 
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Boph&gne,  and  in  many  formB  is  enclosed  in  tlie  ventral  artery. 
Excretory  or^ns,  in  the  shape  of  neph- 
ridia,  are  frequently  present  and  open  to 
the  exterior  at  the  base  of  the  second  or 
the  fifth  pair  of  appendages.  Malpighian 
tubes  may  occnr,  but  these,  unlike  those 
of  other  tracbeates,  are  entodermal  in 
origin  and  hence  not  homologous  witli 
them. 


Fio.  ISB.  Fio.  w 

Fia.lSG.— DiseetlTe  tract  at  C(enf<la<»muntnr<ii.    rFrom  Luis,  kner  DobAb.)    a.  ab- 

domcD:  on.  Mms;  do,  d(,  dlT»rtlcnl»  ('llyer')  of  mldgol;  a.  bralD ;  tp6,  rectal 

btaddsr  (stercoral  pocket) ;  pi",  eioretorr  tnbnles. 
T la.  ai.~l.xiag  booi.  ot  Zillacadophulii.    (Alter  BertkKQ.)    a,  aloiiE  leaf  Bel»rated 

from  the  other  leaves,  b  ;  if,  Bpfracle. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  either  gills,  lungs,  or  tracheae.  The 
gills  aro  borne  on  some  of  the  abdominal  appendages.  The  lungs 
are  sacs  on  the  anterior  abdominal  somites  opening  by  narrow  slits 
(Gg.  461)  to  the  exterior.  The  anterior  wall  of  each  lung  sac  is 
made  up  of  thin  plates  arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  em- 
bryology shows  that  these  lung  books  are  gill  books  drawn  into  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  trachese  in  development 
pass  through  a  gill-stage  and  a  Inng-stage,  the  tracheal  tubes  being 
oiitgrowthfl  of  the  spaces  between  the  lung  leaves  which  penetrate 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  reproductive  openings  are  on  the  basal  somite  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  spermatozoa  are  mottle.  The  development  is  direct, 
there  being  no  metamorphosis. 

Sub  Class  I.    Oigantoslraca. 

Marine  forms  with  gills  on  the  3-6  abdominal  appendages; 
bases  of  five  pairs  of  cephalothoracic  feet  masticatory;  a  pair  of 
meditm  ocelli  and  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  on  the  cephalothorax. 
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Older  I.  ZlpbMtiTa. 
Cephalothor&z  large  ;  abdomea  terminated  by  a  long  spiniform  teleon. 
LimtUv*  polyphemta  of  oar  «ast  coast,  commonly  known  as  king  crab 


ehellcene;  l-f,  walking  feet:  Blpnibli 
S,  bUIb  (Uiere  ilioiild  be  ttwe) ;  S,  boae  ol 

or  horseshoe  crab.  Other  species  on  eastern  shore  ol  eastern  eoDtinenL 
They  bnrrow  beneath  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  bottom  and  feed  on  wornu. 
In  the  spring  they  come  to  the  shore  to  lay  eggs. 

Order  n.  BniTpterUU- 
Extinct  Silurian  and  Devonian  forme  with  small  cephalotborax  snd 
large  twelve- join  ted  abdomen.     The  animals  are  intermediate  between  tbe 
xiphoenres  and  the    scorpions.    Eurgplerui;  Pterjfgottu.  some   species 
seven  feet  long. 

Sub  Clogs  II.  Arachnida. 

UDderthis  name  arc  included  a  nnmber  of  orders  of  greater  or 
less  extent  which  can  be  arranged  around  tbe  spiders,  or  Aranes, 
as  a  centre.  There  ie  considerable  modification  of  form,  and  the 
following  account  applies  only  to  the  more  typical  groups.  In 
these  the  cephalotborax  and  abdomen  are  separated  by  a  distinct 
line,  and  since  the  abdominal  appendages  almost  entirely  disappear 
in  tbe  adult,  the  number  of  somites  can  only  be  ascertained  where 
their  boundaries  are  evident.  Tbe  nnmber  varies  between  six  in 
tbe  phalangids  and  thirteen  in  the  scorpions. 

The  cephalotborax  ia,  except  in  the  Solpugidn,  a  single  piece 
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which  bears  six  pairs  of  appendages;  the  four  posterior  pairs,  cod- 
sisting  typically  of  seven  joints,  are  locomotor,  so  that  the  poBsea- 
BioD  of  eight  legs  is  as  characteristic  for 
an  arachnid  as  ten  for  a  decapod  or  six 
for  a  hexapod.  The  first  pair  of  append- 
ages, the  chelicertB  (fig,  459),  are  preoral, 
the  second,  otpedipalpi,  beside  that  open- 
ing. The  cbeljoerse  are  short  and  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  joints,  the  terminal 
joint  either  folding  back  upon  the  other 
or,  pincer-like,  meeting  an  opposable 
thumb.     In  the  spiders  the  last  joint  or 

,         .      ,  a   ■    1     1.  •    1      a       ■         SW.«».— Mouth  parts  of  awf™. 

claw  is  forced  into  the  prey,  introducing     i.  oheiicen;  «  pedtpai^;  p 
poison   from  a  sac   in  the  basal  joint,     p""""! '•""»!  pi-te. 
The  pedipalpi  are  elongate,  leg-like,  their  basal  joints  often  form- 
ing a  lip,  the  other  joints  forming  the  palpus,  which  may  end  with 
a  claw  or  a  pincer. 

The  question  lias  often  been  discussed  as  to  whether  the  chelicene  are 
the  bomologues  of  the  atiteunee  of  other  arthropods.  The  embryol<^cal 
evidence,  which  cannot  be  detniled  here,  is  in  faror  ot  their  equivalence  to 
the  second  antenna  of  the  Crustacea,  and  to  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

Since  the  Arachuida  usually  suck  their  food,  the  cesophagus  is 
frequently  widened  to  a  sucking  stomach,  behind  which  comes  the 
true  stomach,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  intestine,  a  number 
of  so-called  liver  tubes  may  arise  (fig.  455,  da,  dt).  These  may 
be  restricted  to  the  abdomen  alone,  as  in  the  scorpions.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  intestine  is  often  enlarged  into  a  rectal  vesicle 
(stercoral  pocket),  just  in  front  of  which  the  excretory  tubules  (so- 
called  Malpighian  tubules)  empty.  These  resemble  the  true  Mal- 
pighian  tubes  of  insects  in  function,  but  differ  in  being  entodermal 
in  origin.  Besides  there  also  occur  coxal  glands  (modified  ne- 
phridia),  of  which  only  one  pair  comos  to  development,  and  this 
may  lose  its  external  opening  on  the  base  of  the  appendage. 

The  oesophagus  is  always  closely  surrounded  by  a  nerve  ring 
composed  of  brain  above  and  of  part  of  the  ventral  chain  on  the 
sides  and  below,  the  thoracic  and  more  or  fewer  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia  entering  into  its  composition  (fig.  405,  D).  Of  sense  organs, 
besides  tactile  hairs,  only  the  eyes  (fig.  406),  2-12  in  number,  are 
well  known.  Hearing  is  well  developed,  bot  it  is  uncertain  whether 
certain  hairs  on  the  legs  and  palpi  are  the  seats  of  the  recognition 
of  sound.  The  function  of  the  '  lyriform  organs,'  which  occur  in 
the  akin  of  body  and  legs  in  sever^  groups,  is  unknown. 
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The  respiratory  organs  already  allnded  to  (p.  443)  have  their 
spiracles,  always  few  in  number,  on  the  anterior  ventral  part  of 
the  abdomen  and,  it  is  stated,  sometimes  on  the  cephalothorax. 
The  internal  organs  are  the  lungs  and  the  trachese.     A  lung  is  a 
rounded  sac  just  inside  the  spiracle  and  consists  of  numeroas  leaves 
on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lung  sac.     Each  loaf  is  covered  on  each 
side  by  a  thin  layer  of  chitin  and  contains  a  blood  space  in  its  in- 
terior, while  between  the  leaves  are  flattened  spaces  into  which  the 
air  enters  (fig.  456).     The  trachete,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  branched  tubes  arising  from 
the  abdominal  spiracles   and  penetrating 
the  abdomen  (fig.  460).     These  are  lined 
with  chitin,  and  to  strengthen  them  with- 
ont  nndae  thickness  this  lining  is  thrown 
into  folds,  uBQolIy  arranged  in  a   spiral. 
In    the   scorpions  and   tetrapnenmonons 
Araneina    only   lungs   occur.      In    other 
spiders  one  pair  of  lungs  is  replaced  by 
trachese,  while  in  moat  other  arachnids  only 
trachace  occur.     (The  smaller   mites  and 
ria.480.—B«einiiinKotiMiired  parasites   lack  Specialized  respiratory  or- 
(..«(..,   (AfMr BertkBD.)  »(,  gans    and    circulatory   organs    as    well.) 
nnpaired  spirftcie.  ^|^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  embryological  con- 

ditions, show  that  lungs  and  tracheie  are  morphologically  equiva- 
lent. The  localization  of  respiration  in  the  abdomen  has  resulted 
in  having  the  heart  in  the  same  region.  It  is  noticeable  that,  as 
the  trachete  are  developed,  the  circulatory  vessels  are  reduced.  In 
the  scorpions,  which  have  only  lungs,  the  circulation  is  most 
nearly  complete. 

In  development  the  nrachnidan  trachen  arise  from  the  abdomiiuU 
appendages,  as  do  the  lungs.  (In  the  Solpugidte  and  some  mites  cephu* 
lotboracic  trachete  occur,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  development.) 
This  fact  shows  that  they  are  entirely  different  in  origin  from  the  traches 
of  insects,  while  numberless  details  sbow  that  these  structares  are  only  to 
be  compared  with  tbe  gills  of  Limulns. 

The  gonads  (only  the  Tardigrades  are  hermaphroditic)  are 
abdominal  in  position  and  open  by  paired  ducts  (sometimes  with  s 
single  mouth)  on  the  first  abdominal  somite.  In  most  cases  the 
animals  are  oviparous,  but  tbe  scorpions  and  many  mites  bear  liv- 
ing young.  In  many  instances  the  mothers  care  for  their  eggs  and 
young,  the  scorpions  carrying  their  families  on  their  bodies.  Only 
rarely  is  there  a  metamorphosis,  and  then  in  the  aberrant  fomu 
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like  the  Liiignatiilida  and  Acarina,  where  the  young  have  but  two 
or  three  pairs  of  appendages,  acquiring  the  others  later. 

Legion  I.  Arthrogastrida. 

Arachnida  in  which  the  abdominal  somiteB  are  distinct. 
Order  I.  Scoipionida. 

The  scorpions  bear  a  saperflcial  resemblance  to  crayfish  and  for 
a  long  time  were  associated  with  them,  since  (fig.  402)  they  have 
four  pairs  of  walking  foet  (3-6),  while  the  pedipalpi  (2)  are  large 
and  bear  pincers.  The  chelicerie  are  also  chelate.  The  pedipalpi 
and  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  have  the  basal  joint  expanded 
for  chewing.  The  peculiarities  of  the  abdomen  mark  the  group 
oft  from  all  other  arachnids.  It  consists  of  seven  broader  somites 
attached  by  their  whole  width  to  the  cephalothoraz  and  behind 
eiz  narrower  somites,  forming  a  tail  or  postabdomen.  The  last 
somite  is  bent  vontrally  in  a  sharp  spine  and  contains  two  large 
poison  glands.  It  is  the  '  sting'  of  the  animal,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  small  species,  causes  painful  wounda  in  man;  and  in  the 
large  tropical  species  is,  perhaps,  fatal,  Usnolly  scorpions  feed 
upon  insects,  which  they  seize  with  the  pincers,  and,  arching  the 


if  the  hmg 

tail  over  the  hack,  kill  with  the  sting.  On  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  second  abdominal  somite  (fig.  461)  are  a  pair  of  appendages, 
the  combs  or  pectines;  rods  with  teeth  on  one  side  of  uncertain 
function.  They  are  clearly  appendages  with  modified  gill  leaves, 
and  from  their  neameee  to  the  sexual  opening  and  their  rich  nerve 
supply  are  supposed  to  be  stimulating  organs  in  copulation.     The 
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next  torn  segments  bear  eptracles  which  lead  to  fonr  pairs  of  lung 
aaca.  The  heart  is  abdominal  and  the  '  liver'  diverticnla  are  con- 
fined to  the  same  region.  The  large  number  of  abdominal  ganglia 
distinct  from  the  ceaophageal  ring  is  also  characteriBtic.  From 
three  to  six  pairs  of  eyes  occur. 

Tlie  scorpioDi  are  iDtaabitants  of  warm  regions,  rangiDg  north  with  ns 
to  the  CaroliaaG  and  Nebraska.     BtUhui,*  Centrums.' 

Order  n.  PbiynoUM  (Pedip«lpl,  ThclyplionlcU). 

The  thoracic  segments  are  fused,  and  of  the  appendages  only 
the  last  three  are  walking  feet,  the  third  pair  having  the  last 
joint  (tarsus)  developed  into  a  long  many-jointed  tactile  flagel* 


7ia.  4m.~Fhrimia  (Fhrymcktu}  reui/ormi:    (From  Scbnuuda.) 

Inm.  The  cbelicera  are  strong  and  epined,  bat  end  in  a  claw,  not 
in  a  pincer.  The  chelicem  are  also  clawed  and  arc  possibly  poison 
organs,  since  the  bite  of  these  animals  is  feared.  The  abdomen 
consists  of  eleven  or  twelve  somites  and  contains  two  pairs  of  lungs. 
There  are  eight  eyes—  two  large  ones  in  the  middle  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  and  three  small  ones  on  either  side. 

The  species  are  tropical.  Phrynua  (fig.  463)  has  a  simple  abdomen  ; 
T/ielj/phoniu'  (fig.  405,  D)  bas  a  abort  poslabdomea  whicb  bears  a  loDg, 
many-jointed  thread.    One  species  id  the  southwesterD  nnited  States. 

Ord«rin.  HicrotlMlyphoolda. 
Small  animals  as  yet  known  only  from  Texas,  Sicily,  Paragnay, 
and  Siam.  They  have  a  general  resemblance  to  a  scorpion,  the 
chelicene  are  three- jointed  and  chelate,  tbe  pedipalpi  simple,  neither 
these  nor  any  of  the  legs  having  chewing  lamelUe.  The  head  ii 
distinct  from  two  'thoracic  segments,'  the  abdomen  is  eleven- 
jointed  and  is  terminated  by  a  Jong  many-jointed  caudal  flftgellain. 
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Lang  sacs,  which  are  true  appendages  without  lung  leaves,  occur 
on  abdominal  segments  four  to  six,  and  are  eversible.     The  ovary 


Fio.  468.-~Jromenia  wheeUri,*    (From  Wheeler.) 

is  unpaired,  the  testes  paired.  There  is  a  circumoesophageal  nerve 
ring  and  a  single  abdominal  ganglion.  No  Malpighian  tubes 
occur.     Kmnenia.^ 

Orderly.  Solpugida iSolifags). 

In  these  the  cephalothorax  is  broken  up  into  a  head  bearing  the 
chelicerae,  pedipalpi,  and  the  first  pair  of  legs;  and  three  posterior 
free  somites,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs,  thus  giving  these  forms  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Hexapoda  (infra).  The  cheliceraa  are 
gtrong  and  chelate,  the  pedipalpi  are  simple  and  are  used  in  walk- 
ing, while  the  first  pair  of  legs  are  tactile.  Bespi ration  occurs  by 
four  pairs  of  tracheae,  the  first  of  which  opens  between  the  first  and 
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second  '  thoracic '  somites,  a  coDditioD  which  deserves  embryologi- 
cal  ioTestigation.  The  abdomea  consista  of  nine  or  ten  somites, 
and  the  head  bears  tvo  ocelli. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Solpugidw  are  nocturoitl,  living  by  daj-  in 
holee  in  the  sand  and  searching  for  their  prey  at  night.  Id  the  Old  World 
they  are  reputed  as  poisonous,  but  no  poison  glands  occur.  Warmer  parts 
of  U.  S.    Sotpuga*  Qaleodes,*  Datamea *  (flg.  464). 


J.  chelloem ;  I,  pedlpftlpL 
Order  T.  PsevdiMCWpii. 
These  small  forms  resemble  the  trne  scorpions  in  the  chelate 
chelicene  and  pedipalpi  (fig.  465),  and  in  the  abdomen  joined  by 
its  Tvhole  breadth  to  the  thorax.  They  differ  in  the  lack  of  post- 
abdomen  and  sting.  They  breathe  by  trachese;  have  from  two  to 
four  ocelli,  and  spinning  glands  opening  on  the  second  abdominal 
somite. 

These  Animals,  2-3  mm.  long,  live  in  moss,  etc.,  and  among  old  and 
dusty  books,  where  they  feed  on  mites  and  minute  insects.  Their  bodies 
are  flattened  and  they  ran  sidawise.     CtuUfer,*  Obisium,"  Chemes.* 

Order  VI.  Phalangida. 

The  abdomen  in  the  harvestman,  or  '  daddy  lonj;  legs,'  is  less 

evidently  segmented  than  in  the  forms  already  mentioned,  nor  is 

it  sharply  distinct  from  the  cephalothorax.     The  small  body  bears 

fonr  pairs  of  exceedingly  long  legB;  the  cheliceriB  are  drawn  out 
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in  long  homy  proceesea;  the  pedipalpi  are  tactile  orgaQB  as  in  the 
true  spiders.     The  males  poBsess  a  long  penis,  aod  the  females  a 


Fio.  UO.— Aph»UDKldUylDKa8gs.    (After  Henklng.) 
long  ovipositor  (fig.   466).      They  have  two  or  four  ocelli  and 
breathe  by  traehefe. 

These  largely  Hoeturnal  animals  are  predaceous,  feediDg  upoa  small 
mites.  lu  structure  they  rorm  in  some  ways  an  approach  to  tbe 
Acarina.     PKalangium,'  Liobuuum.* 

Legion  II.  SphaTogastrida. 

Arachnida  with  the  abdominal  somites  fused  so  that  no  traces 
of  Eegmentation  remain. 

OrAer  I.  Aranelna. 

In  the  spiders  the  soft-skinned 
body  is  divided  by  a  deep  con- 
striction into  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  (fig.  467).  The  four  pairs  ^ 
of  legs  are  adapted  for  springing 
or  for  walking,  the  hinder  pair 
being  also  accessory  to  the  spin- 
ning. It  bears  a  comb-like  claw 
with  which  several  threads  are 
combined  into  a  stronger  cable. 
The  chelicera  bears  a  sharp  claw 
(fig.  459),  traversed  by  the  dnct 
of  the  poison  gland  with  which  tbe 
prey  is  killed,  although  but  few 
(species  of  Latrodedes,  fig.  408,  Fio.4fl7.-Kp*fr. 
the  tarantula,  and  the  bird  spiders, 
Mygalidfc)  can  injure  man.      The  pedipalpi  are  used  as  feeling 


epldar.    (After 
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organs  and  with  the  basal  maxillary  process  to  comminute  the 
food.  In  the  male  the  pedipa]pi  have  the  terminal  joint  swollen 
to  a  pear-shaped  structure  (fig.  469)  by  which  the  sexes  are  easily 


Fro.  468.  Fio.  4(tt  Fxo.  470. 

FiO.  US^—Lairodecte»  mactnnit*  poison  spider.    (After  Marx.) 
FiG-  M0.— Pedipalp  of  tardomi  uncuta.    (After  Emerton.) 

FiQ.  470.— Spinnerets  of  Epeira  tlindeina,     (After  Warburton.)     i,  f,  5,  first,  second, 
and  third  spinnerets;  /,  threads. 

distinguished.  This  is  used  to  convey  the  spermatozoa  to  the 
female,  a  rather  dangerous  process,  as  the  male  is  apt  to  be  killed 
by  the  much  stronger  mate. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  just  in  front  of  the  anus, 
are  the  spinnerets,  which  are  reduced  appendages,  as  is  shown  by 
their  paired  arrangement  and  their  jointing  (fig.  470),  as  well  as 
by  development.  They  are  truncate  and  have  at  the  tip  a  'spin- 
ning field'  from  which  numerous  minute,  two-jointed  spinning 
tubes,  resembling  hairs,  arise,  each  of  which  is  the  end  of  a  duct 
of  a  silk  gland.  Different  kinds  of  glands,  producing  silk  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  occur.  The  number  of  spinnerets  varies  between  two 
and  three  pairs,  and  in  front  of  these  may  be  an  unpaired  spinning 
region,  the  cribrellum,  so  that  hundreds  or  even  thousands  (Epei- 
ridsB)  of  glands  may  be  present. 

The  secretion  of  the  glands  hardens  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  the 
single  threads  are  united  by  the  combs  of  the  hinder  feet  into  a  larger  oortl 
which  can  be  regulated  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  glands  which 
are  active.  Yet  the  largest  cord  is  finer  than  the  finest  silkworm  silk^ 
hence  it  is  often  used  for  the  cross-hairs  of  telescopes.  The  spider  silk  has 
many  uses;  it  is  used  to  line  the  nests,  to  form  cocoons  for  the  eggs^  as  a 
means  of  descent  from  high  places,  and  to  form  the  well-known  webs. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain  and  a  circumoesophageal  ring, 
and,  in  the  MygalidsB,  a  single  abdominal  ganglion.  The  arrangement  of 
the  six  or  eight  ocelli  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  legs  are  matters  of 
systematic  importance.  Two  pairs  of  respiratory  organs  occur.  In  the 
Tetrapneumones  there  are  two  pair  of  lungs,  but  in  the  Dipneumones  the 
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hinder  pair  are  replaced  by  trache»,  wliich  may  open  by  separate  spiracles 
(Tetraaticta)  or  by  a  common  opening  (Tristicta,  flg.  460), 

Sub  Order  I.  TETRAPNEUMONES.  Font  lungs,  four  spinaents  and 
eight  eyes  in  tvo  rows.  The  MVQAUDAare  the  most  important  group,  large 
forms  which  spring  upon  their  prey,  capturing  even  small  birds  and  mice. 
To  thegenusi/j/^fofe*  belong  the  spiders  (commonly  but  erroneously  called 
taranlulns)  which  occur  in  banana  bunches.  Here  also  belong  the  trap- 
door spiders,  CtenUa,*  o(  the  southwest,  which  excavate  burrows  in  tbe 


Fie.  iTl.—Cttnita  mnwiiliiria  In  Ita  tnbfh  olodnK  tbe  Ud.    a,  arsa ;  h.  Inside  at  Ud 
with  pUoes  tor  the  clawBi  e,  egg  cocoon. 

soil,  line  them  with  silk,   and  close  tbem  with  a  bing«d  lid  (fig.  471). 
AtypuM* 

Sub  Order  II.  DIPNEUMONES.  One  p.-Lir  of  lungs,  one  of  trachea; 
six  spinnerets.  Here  belong  most  of  the  native  and  numerous  tropical 
species.  Some  (VAGABUNDjE)  use  their  webe  only  to  line  the  nests  and 
enclose  the  eggs,  which  are  either  hidden  away  or  carried  about  attached  to 
tli«  body,  while  they  spring  upon  or  chase  their  prey.  8EDENTAR1A  are 
the  web  builders,  their  webs  varying  widely  in  structure.  Of  the  first 
group  the  Saltigrada  include  forms  which  jump  upon  their  prey  {Attita,* 
Fiiidipptis,*  Habrocentitim*),  and  tlie  Cftigdada  {Lj/eoaa,*  DoloTnedea,* 
Trochota  "),  which  run  their  prey  down.  Among  these  is  tlie  true  Taran- 
tula, T.  apuluE  of  Italy,  whose  bite  wnsonco  believed  ii>  cause  n  frenzy  only 
to  be  cured  by  peculiar  music  ('TaraDiello').  The  Sodeuiaria  are  divided 
according  to  the  web-building  habits.  The  GaBrrELAni*  or  orb  weavers 
(Epeira*  Argiope*)  form  vertical  webs  wliicli  in  miiiiy  iiislances  are  com- 
plete circles.  The  EeriTELARi^  {Theridiuin,*  Erigone*)  build  irregular 
webs.  The  species  of  I^rodectes  *  are  reputed  poisonous  to  man  (fig. 
466).  The  TuBiTELAni£  build  hndzontal  webs  with  a  tube  to  the  mar- 
gin in  which  they  lay  in  wait  for  insecls. 

Order  n.  Acorlsa. 
The  mites,  partly  from  parasitism,  partly  from  other  conditions 
of  life,  have  become,  in  some  instances,  considerably  modified. 
^Vitb  the  fusion  of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  the  last  traces  of 
segmentation  in  the  body  are  lost.  Yet  they  retain  the  six  pairs 
of  appendages — four  pairs  of  legs  which  at  once  distinguish  them 
from  the  parasitic  hexapods;  and  two  pairs  of  mouth  parts,  modi- 
fied into  a  sucking  beak.     This  consists  of  a  tube  formed  by  the 
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basal  joints  of  the  pedipnlpi,  in  which  the  chelicene,  either  chelate, 
clawed,  or  stylet-like,  play. 

Since  the  mites  nra  small  and  half  or  wholly  parasitic,  they  are  mach 
simplified  in  slructure.  Frequently  heart  and  trachete  are  lacking.  The 
larva  as  it  escapes  from  the  egg  lacks  the  last  pair  of  legs  and  then  closely 
resembles  certain  imperfectly  segmented  parasitic  insects  like  the  lice. 

The  red  mites  orTBOHBiDliDJ  and  the  water  mites,  ErDRACHNiDf  {Hy- 
dradina,*  Atax*),  are  free-living  in  the  adult  condition,  but  parasitic  as 
young.  The  Ixodids  or  ttck3(/avdea*),  live  in  woods  or  on  bushes,  atiack 
man  and  other  mnmrnalB,  burrowing  beneath  the  skin,  sucking  the  blood  un- 
til they  become  enormously  swollen  and  fall  off.     The  much  smaller  males 


are  attached  to  the  females  and  take  no  food.  Argas  persiciti,  of  easterti 
lands,  with  habits  like  a  bedbug,  is  poisonous.  The  Gaha8ID£  are  para- 
sitic, species  ot  ffamosua*  occurring  on  beetles  and  Dermanysstis*  on  brits. 
The  AC:1RIDa:  include  permanent  parasites  like  SareopUs  sca6ei'(fig,  4721. 
the  cause  of  the  'itch,'  and  the  closely  allied  cheese  mit«.  The  follicif 
mite,  Demodex  /olliculorutn*  lives  in  the  sebaceous  glands  of  various 
mammals,  including  man  (Bg.  473). 

Older  ni.  Llngnatnlida. 
Elongate  mites  like  Demodex  lead  to  the  Lingiiatnlida,  wliich 
as  adults  live  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  carnivorous  mammals,  as  en- 
cysted young  ill  the  liver  of  herbivorous  forms,  especially  rodents. 
The  body  is  long,  flattened  and  ringed,  and  hence  somewhat  tape- 
worm-like (fig.  113).  The  adults  have  the  mouth  at  the  base  of 
&  chttinous  capsule,  and  on  either  side  arc  two  hooks  regarded  as 
the  claws  of  the  first  and  second  legs.  Inside  the  body  is  B  spa- 
cious cavity  traversed  by  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  without 
appendages.     The  nervous  system  is  largely  a  circumcesophageal 
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ring;  the  sezaal   organs  are  very  complicated,  the  males  Iiaving 
the  openings  in  front,  the  females  at  the  hinder  end. 

Tbe  presence  of  these  p&rasJtea  '.a  animals  causes  a  profase  catarrh, 
and  the  ^ga  pass  out  with  the  mnoiu.    Falling  on  yegetation,  these  an 


ns.4T5. 
imiin  proboteffniiR.   (After  Stilea.)    rf,  stomach :«,  Kl'nd 


cell's ;  ni.  maotb  :  at.  stvlet :  v-  iKMterlar  larval  hooks ;  I,  t. 


.   -^ (Ad-  -.-  -„- -, -- 

I'l  •',  legs  1  d.  acceasnry  (claD*)" :  "*•  atomach ;  mft,  nkonth  capBule ;  ov,  ovu-r ;  -y, 
salivary  gUnda  1  it.  Btylsts;  inn,  eioretor?  tnbnles ;  blood  cella  Id  the  body. 

liable  to  be  eat«n  by  various  animals.  Tbe  larvsa  (ftg.  474)  have  a  boring 
apparatus  in  front  and  two  pairs  of  legs,  the  littter  being  lost  in  the 
metamorphosis  except  for  the  hooks.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
tliese  are  degenerate  arachnids.  The  points  in  fnvor  of  such  a  position 
are  about  equRlly  balanced  by  those  against.     Pentastomum, 

Usunlly  associated  with  the  Arachnids  are  two  other  groups  of  very 
doubitui  position,  which  until  more  definite  knowledge  is  obtained,  may 
remain  near  them. 

Tardigrada. 

These  are  minute  fresh-water  forms,  Icnown  to  raicroscopists  as 
'water  bears'  (flg.  475),  which  uwe  their  name  to  their  slow  motions. 
They  have  four  pairs  of  short,  hooked  Ief;s,  their  sole  Araclinidan  charac- 
ter. The  genital  dn eta  empty  into  the  rectum  ;  the  nervous  aystein  has 
four  ventral  ganglia  ;  heart  and  respiratory  organs  are  lacking.  In  de 
velopment  they  are  remarkable  for  the  large  ccolomic  pouches.    In  the 
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feet  are  glands  recalling  nephridia  in  their  history.     It  is  possible  that 
these  animals  are  to  be  placed  among  the  Ooelhelmiuthes.    Macrohiotus.^ 

Pycnogonida  (Pantopoda), 

These  marine  animals  have  a  cylindrical  body,  with  a  tabular  probos- 
cis in  front  and  an  abdominal  appendage  behind,  and  four  pairs  of  very 
long  legs.  In  front  of  the  legs  is  a  pair  of  small  chelate  appendages  and 
usnally  a  pair  more  like  pedipalpi.  In  the  male  there  is  an  additional 
pair  of  *  ovigerous '  legs  to  which  the  eggs  are  attached  after  being 
deposited  by  the  female,  thus  giving  a  total  of  seven  appendages,  a  nam- 


Fio.  ^tt%.^Nymphon  atrcemii*  (orlg.)-    c,  chellceras  ;  o,  oyigerous  legs;  p,  pedipalpi ; 

r,  rostrum. 

ber  not  reached  in  any  arachnid.  Diverticula  of  the  stomach  extend  into 
the  legs ;  a  heart  is  present,  bat  respiratory  organs  are  lacking.  The 
Pycnogonids,  which  creep  slowly  over  seaweeds  and  hydroids,  may  be  (1) 
a  distinct  group  of  arthroproda,  or  (2)  modified  arachnids,  or  (3),  and  less 
probable,  Crustacea.     Nymphon*  Phoxichilidium^*  Oolossendeis,* 

Class  III.  Halacopoda  (Protracheata). 

These  forms^  inclading  only  a  single  family  Peripatid^,  show 
a  strange  mixture  of  annelid  and  arthropodan  (or  '  tracheate ') 


Fio.  i77. —Peripatus  capenrttL    (From  Balfour,  after  Moseler.) 

characters,  so  that  they  are  usually  regarded  as  representatives  of 
the  stock,  early  separated  from  the  annelids,  from  which  the  Insecta 
have  descended.  They  recall  the  annelids  by  the  presence  of 
nephridia,  so  characteristic  of  that  group,  which  begin  by  a  closed 
vesicle  (reduced  ccelom),  pursue  a  short  course,  and  expand  into  a 
urinary  bladder  before  opening  at  the  bases  of  the  legs  (fig.  478, 
8o).     On  the  other  hand  they  possess  tracheae,  long  unbranched 
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tabes  which  arise  in  cumbers  from  the  spiracles,  which  are  irregn- 
larlj  distriboted  in  each  somite  (fig.  47S,  ir). 


Tia.  4TS. — Aiiiitcim7  of  female  Keripalu  opened  dorsally.  (E<>D>a  flsoTM  of  Uoseler 
and  Balfour.)  a,ftiiasj  a',  antennw  ;J/m.  ventral  nervocordB!  d.dlaeatlve  tract; 
g-i,  eeDltal  opening ;  o,  ovary ;  no.  brain :  p.  pharynx ;  td,  slime  gland ;  w,  ue> 
phrliliai«p,  salivary  gland;  't,  trachece ;  u,  uterua 

The  Boft-skinncd  body,  which  shows  no  external  ringing,  bears 
the  legs,  each  terminated  by  claws.  These  legs  somewhat  resemble 
the  annelidan  parapodia  in  that  they  are  not  jointed  and  are  not 
sharply  separated  from  the  trunk.  Each  segment  bears  legs,  while 
tho  head  is  provided  with  three  pairs  of  appendages:  a  pair  of 
ringed  antennce,  &  pair  of  mandibles,  which  he  in  the  oral  cavity, 
and  a  pair  of  month  pnpillfe,  at  the  tips  of  which  are  the  openingB 
of  the  slime  glands,  the  sticky  secretion  of  which  is  squirted  out 
and  serves  to  capture  insects  (fig.  478,  sd). 

The  nervous  system  cousiata  of  a  pair  of  cerebral  ganglia  {og), 
supplying  the  antennce  and  a  pair  of  very-primitive  eyes;  and  a 
pair  of  ventral  cords  (bm),  swollen  slightly  in  each  segment,  which 
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connect  dorsal  to  the  aouH  and  are  connected  in  the  tmnk  by 
QumerouB  n on -segmental  commiseares. 

The  description  may  be  completed  by  saying  that  the  straigbt  aliment- 
ary canal  (p  aad  d)  bears  only  salivary  glands  («p)  ;  that  it  ia  accompanied 
ihrnughout  by  a  dorsal  beart ;  that  the  gonads  (the  sexes  are  separate) 
open  just  in  front  of  the  anus  (po),  {heir  ducts  being  modiQed  nephridiiL 
Tlie  animals  are  viviparous,  live  in  decaying  wood,  hide  by  day  and  hant 
ttieir  prey  at  night.  The  several  speciee  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous 
distribution  (South  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  etc.),  an 
indication  of  great  antiquity,  fiecently  the  forms  have  been  divided  into 
several  genera,  Peripatua,  Peripalopsia,  Opislhopattu,  etc 

Class  IV.  Insecta. 

The  Insecta  is  a  distinct  group  marked  off  from  all  other 
arthropods  by  several  important  characters. 
The  appendages  show  no  signs  of  a  schizo- 
podal  condition.  The  head  is  always  a 
distinct  region,  bearing  a  single  pair  of 
antenne,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two  pairs 
of  maxilUe,  tho  posterior  pair  often  being 
'  fused  into  a  lower  lip  or  labium. 

The  respiratory  organs  are  trachea  (figs. 
479,  480),  which  resemble  the  trachea  of 


Flo.  479— TrftchBBl  Bystem  of  JUacMIIi.    (From  Lmib   after  OndemaDS.)   ft,  hekd; 

I-III.  thoracic  Bomltes:  g.  splracleB;  I-IO.  abdamlnul  Bomltea 
Fio.  «0.— Pnrtlon  of  trnchsa  of  catBrnlllar.    (Prom  Gegenbaur.)   A,  m»ln  tramk; 

B,  C,  D.  branches;  a,  epltaellQin  with  nuclei,  b;  d,  air  [n  tracheal  tube. 
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man  only  in  that  they  are  tubes  filled  with  air,  and  kept  from 
collapse  by  firm  walls.     They  open  to  the  exterior  by  openings 
{spiracles,  stigmata)  on  the  sides  of  the  body.     They  are  inpushings 
of  the  skin  and  consequently  have  the  same  structure,  an  epithe- 
lium and  an  outer  chitinous  layer.     The  latter  lines  the  lumen 
of  the  tubes,  and  since  it  must  be  thin  to  permit  the  passage 
of  gases  (oxygen,  carbon  dioxide),  and  at  the  same  time  firm, 
to  keep  the  tubes  open,  it  is  thrown  into   folds  which  usually 
})ursue  a  spiral  course.     The  turns  of  the  spiral  are  so  close 
that  it  gives  the  tubes  a  ringed  appearance.     Inside  the  spiracles 
the  trachesB  branch  repeatedly  until  they  end  in  the  tissues  in 
fine  tracheal  capillaries.     In  general   it  may  be  said  that   each 
segment  has  a  right  and  a  left  spiracle  and  corresponding  tracheal 
systems  (fig.  59),  but  this  scheme  is  complete  in  no  known  species, 
for  there  are  always  some  segments  (especially  in  the  head)  which 
lack  these  organs  and  are  supplied  from  adjacent  segments  (fig. 
479).     Again,  the  tracheae  may  be  connected  by  longitudinal  trunks 
(fig.  494,  tb),  so  that  spiracles  occur  in  only  a  part  of  the  segments, 
these  supplying  the  whole  system.     Although  the  tracheae  are  for 
aerial  respiration,  there  are  aquatic  insects,  but  these  also  breathe 
air,  since  they  carry  air  about  with  them  entangled  among  the 
hairs  which  surround  the  spiracles.    Then,  too,  aquatic  larvae  often 
have  tracheal  gills,  thin- walled  processes  of  the  integument  which 
project  into  the  water  and  are  penetrated  by  numerous  tracheal 
twigs  (fig.  495). 

The  alimentary  tract  always  has  excretory  organs,  the  •  Mal- 
pighiau  tubules,  connected  with  it.  These  vary  in  number  be- 
tween wide  limits,  but  are  always  placed  at  the  junction. of  the 
rectum  with  the  rest  of  the  tract.  They  differ  from  the  physiolog- 
ically similar  tubes  of  the  Arachnida  in  being  of  ectodei*mal  origin, 
so  that  no  homology  can  be  traced  between  them.  The  gonads 
are  always  paired  and  placed  dorsal  to  the  intestine,  while  the 
ducts  (at  least  in  some  cases  modified  nephridia)  open  ventrally 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.     The  spermatozoa  are  motile. 

In  the  subdivision  of  the  '  tracheate '  arthropods  a  group  of  Myriapoda 
is  usually  recognized,  containing  forms  known  as  centipedes  and  *  galley 
worms.'  These  two  types  are  in  reality  very  different.  The- centipedes 
(Chilopoda)  show  in  all  structural  features  close  relationships  to  the  Uex- 
apoda,  while  the  other  group,  Diplopoda,  differ  in  almost  every  respect, 
except  the  presence  of  numerous  walking  legs,  from  the  Chilopoda. 
Hence,  since  the  object  of  classification  is  to  show  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences, the  group  of  Myriapoda  has  been  dismembered,  the  Chilopoda 
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beiug  considered  here,  the  Diplopoda  as  a  distinct  class  at  the  end  of  the 
group  of  Arthropoda. 

Sub  Class  L   Chihpoda. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  chilopods  is  their  long, 
flattened  bodies,  each  of  the  numerous  somites  bearing  a  pair  of 


Fio.  481.— Diagram  of  transYorae  section  of  a  centipede  (or!?.),   d,  digestive  tract;  a 

gonad;  n«  nerve  cord;  t,  spiracle  and  trachea. 


Fio.  482.  Fio.  483. 

Flo.  482.— Mouth  parts  of  Scolnpendra  mtmitanti,    U  antennn ;  f,  mandibles;  5,  max* 

illfe:  k^  secona  mazUlee  (labium):  5,  poison  feet. 
Fio.  483.— iJco/oj>eitd?-a  monitaiuiy  centipede.    (After  Schmarda.) 

six-  or  seven-jointed  limbs.     The  head  bears  a  pair  of  long  antenns 
and  usually  numerous  ocelli,  which  only  in  Scutigera  show  a  ten- 
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dency  to  become  compound.  The  mouth  parts  (fig.  482)  are  a 
pair  of  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  both  united  in  the 
median  line.  Besides,  the  first  pair  of  legs  (fig.  482,  J),  with  their 
fused  bases,  extend  forward  beneath  the  head  and  form  the  poison 
claws.  Their  terminal  joints  are  sharp  and  contain  the  ducts  of 
poison  glands. 

The  spiracles  (at  least  a  pair  to  eyery  other  somite  except  those 
of  the  head)  are  lateral  in  portion  in  the  soft  integument  between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  plates  (fig.  481).  The  heart  is  elongate,  with 
chambers  in  each  somite  (fig.  66);  there  are  two  large  Malpighian 
tubes,  and  the  nervous  system  is  elongate,  with  ganglia  in  each 
somite.  The  gonads  are  dorsal  to  the  intestine  and  are  unpaired, 
while  the  single  duct  opens  ventrally  in  the  preanal  somite. 

The  LiTHOBimiE,  with  16  leg-bearing  somites,  have  certain  dorsal  plates 
enlarged  and  overlapping  tlie  succeeding  somites ;  LUJiobitis*  common 
under  stones,  etc.  Scolopbndridje,  centipedes;  at  least  17  legs  and  6 
ocelli ;  Soolopendra^*  in  warmer  regions  (fig.  488).  GEOPHiLmiE,  not  less 
than  80  pairs  of  legs,  spiracles  d  less  than  legs.  GeophUas*  Scunos- 
RiD^,  legs  very  long,  16  leg-bearing  segments,  bat  only  8  dorsal  plates. 
SciUigera.* 

Sub  CUms  II.  Heocapoda, 

The  nexapoda  is  by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  Arthropods, 
since  it  contains  at  least  ten  times  as  many  known  species  as  all 
the  rest.  The  number  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  given  with 
accuracy;  an  estimate  is  250,000.  Since  the  tropics,  which  have 
not  been  exhaustively  studied,  are  very  rich  in  insects,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  are  at  least  a  million  different  species  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand  great  uniformity  of  structure  exists, 
all  adhering  with  great  fidelity  to  plan  of  structure,  regional  divi- 
sions, and  number  of  appendages  under  the  most  diverse  conditions, 
so  that  the  difference  between  the  most  extreme  forms  is  far  less 
than  that  in  Crustacea  or  Arachnida.  But  while  hexapods  thus 
lose  in  morphological  interest,  they  gain  in  their  life  relations,  in 
the  way  that  they  are  injurious  or  beneficial  to  man,  in  their  breed- 
ing habits,  and  in  their  intellectual  and  social  relations.  From  the 
evolutionary  standpoint  they  show  marked  adaptations  to  onviron- 
ment,  and  the  large  number  of  species  is  only  possible  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  in  nature. 

Of  systematic  importance  are  the  regional  division  of  the  body 
&ud  the  number  and  character  of  the  appendages.  In  the  body 
three  regions  are  distinguished,  often  separated  by  marked  con* 
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BtrictioDs:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.     The  number  of  abdomi- 
nal somites,  varieB  with  the  order  and   even  with  the  family. 


ranging  between  eleren  {in  some  larvie  and  embryos  twelve)  in 
the  Orthoptera  and  five  in  many  Diptera.     Each  cuticnlar  abdo- 
minal  segment  coosiBtB  of  two  plates, 
tergite   (dorsal)  and  eternite   (ventral), 
united  on  the  sides  by  a   softer  mem- 
brane   which    contains    the    spiracles. 
Head   and  thorax,  on  the  other  hard, 
have   a   constant    number   of   somites. 
The  thorax  is  plainly  divided  into  three 
segments,  pro-,  ineso-  and   metalhorax, 
each  composed   of  three   elements,  sd 
unpaired  dorsal  portion,  notum;  a  pair 
^p  of  lateral  plates,  p^ewrn;  and  an  unpaired 
ventral  sternum  (fig.    484).     For  sim- 
..  plicity  one  speaks  of  pronotnm,  meso- 
lab^"*/'  ubiaV  pa!pr"'ir  Btemum,  etc.,  to  indicate  the  portions  of 
IS«iiui}-'"^'ip"™^'^liuu''i  the  separate  segments.     The  head  is  a 
cocciput;  ti,  vertex.  continuous  capsule  in  which  the  follow- 

ing parts  are  recognized:  in  front  and  dorsal  dypevs  and  front; 
dorsal  and  posterior  a  vertex  and  an  occiput;  laterally  gena,  ven- 
trally  a  gula.  The  appendages  show  that  the  head  is  composed  of 
at  least  four  somites. 

Tbo  view  tliat  tbe  head  consists  of  six  somites  is  based  on  Ihe  eiisteace 
of  two  more  segments  without  appendnges  in  the  embryo,  a  preantenul 
and  a  postanteiiiial  (intercalary,  premandibular),  as  well  as  the  knowledfK 
that  the  brain,  in  which  formerly  only  antennal  ganglia  were  reci^nlzcil, 
consists  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia  (proto-,  deuto-,  and  trito-cerebmm). 


Fio.  185.-Head  ot  a. 
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The  appendages  (fig.  484),  seven  pairs,  are  confined  to  the  head 
and  thorax  (see,  however,  infra).  The  three  thoracic  segments 
bear  three  pairs  of  legs,  whence  the  name  Hexapoda.  The  legs  are 
inserted  between  pleura  and  sterna  and  begin  with  a  short  coxa 
(c),  followed  by  a  trochanter  (^r),  also  short.  The  two  following 
joints  are  long,  the  first,  the  femur  (/?),  being  large  and  contain- 
ing the  muscles;  the  next,  tibia  (^),  being  more  slender;  the  foot, 
or  tarsns  (/a),  is  composed  of  a  series  of  joints,  the  last  bearing  a 
pair  of  claws. 

The  first  of  the  cephalic  appendages,  the  antennsB,  are  the 
most  leg-like,  but  normally  are  never  clawed.  They  spring  from 
the  frons  above  the  mouth  and  are  innervated  from  the  brain. 
The  number  and  shape  of  the  antennal  joints  varies  with  the 
group,  and  according  as  the  single  joints  are  lengthened  or  short- 
ened^ narrowed  or  expanded,  or  provided  with  appendages,  etc;, 
different  kinds  of  antennse — knobbed,  club-shaped,  toothed,  feath- 
ered,; etc. — 9Xt  recognized,  distinctions  of  great  value  in  classi- 
fication. 

The  morphology  of  the  three  pairs  of  mouth  parts,  the  mandi- 
bles (mJ),  maxillsB  {mx)^  and  second  ma^illse,  or  labium  (Za,  figs. 
486-489),  is  more  interesting.  The  labium,  formed  of  united 
right  and  left  appendages,  lies  behind  the  mouth  and  forms  the 
lower  Jip,  and  is  in,  contrast  to  the  upper  lip,  or  labrum  (Zr), 
which,  however,  is  not  appendicular  in  character.  Both  labium 
and  labrum  may  bear  unpaired  processes  on  their  oral  surfaces,  an 
epipharynx  above,  a  hypopharynx  below  the  mouth,  neither  of 
them  true  appendages. 

The  different  kinds  of  food  necessitate  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  mouth  parts, — chewing,  licking,  sucking,  or  piercing 
— ^all  referable  back  to  the  chewing  kind,  and  these  in  turn  are 
modified  legs.  In  the  description  of  the  chewing  type  it  is  well 
to  begin  with  the  maxillcB  (fig.  486),  because  of  their  easy  com- 
parison with  the  other  mouth  parts  and  with  the  legs  as  well. 
These  begin  with  a  triangular  joint,  the  cardo  (c),  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  larger  stipes  (st).  The  stipes  in  turn  supports  two 
chewing  lobes,  the  inner,  or  lacinia  (li),  and  an  outer,  or  galea  (le), 
these  being  processes  segmented  off  from  the  stipes.  In  the 
Orthoptera  and  Coleoptera  only  the  lacinia  is  sharp-pointed  ;  the 
galea  may  either  form  a  sheath  for  the  lacinia,  or,  as  in  many  beetles 
(fig.  514),  it  may  be  tactile  and  jointed  again.  The  stipes  also 
bears  the  maxillary  palpus  (pm),  consisting  of  from  three  to  six 
similar  joints,  and  is  the  mostly  leg-like  part  of  the  appendage. 
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The  laiium  arises  as  a  pair  of  processes  whicli  earl;  approach  each 
other  and  fnse  behind  the  mouth.  All  the  parts  of  the  maxilla 
may  be  recognized,  only  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  basal 
parte  of  the  two  sides  are  fused.  Tbe  united  cardlnes  form  an 
aoder  chin,  tbe  sulmentum,  the  stipites  a  chin  or  mentum,  irhich 
in  the  Orthopten  is  cleft,  a  result  of  incomplete  fusion.  This 
may  bear  inner  and  outer  processes,  tbe  gloiaa  (^2)  and  the  para- 
'ffiotsa  {pgi  respectively,  and  the  labial  palpus.    The  tnandibk  con- 


f^^^ 
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Tta.  IM.— Chewing  month  parts  of  oockroMh  (Feriplaiuta  orienlalit),  Tha  l*tt«> 
IdK  is  the  same  iD  Bga.  *B6-*«e.  r.  cardo :  ul,  glosna  i  *»,  hyiioiihaiTtu ;  I,  lobei 
le.  tf.  external  and  iDternsllobssoImaiilla;  li,  labram;  m.memtDm;  aut  man- 
dible: nu-,  maxilla;  p.  pm,  mailUary  patpua  ;  pu,  paraglOMa  ;  pi,  labial pKlpna ! 
(in,  aabmenlam:  it.  stlpea. 

Fro.  <8I.— LloklQK  moutb  parts  oC  bumble  bee  (Bominu  terredrit). 

eists  of  merely  the  basal  joint,  altered  for  biting,  while  the  rest  of 
the  appendage,  common  in  emst&cea  as  the  mandibular  palpus,  is 
lacking. 

Tbe  licking  mouth  parts,  like  those  of  the  bees  (fig.  487),  stand 
next  to  those  already  described,  there  being  many  transitional 
stages.  Labrum  and  mandibles  retain  their  primitive  condition, 
while  maxillffl  and  labium  are  greatly  elongate,  are  connected  at 
the  bases,  and  can  be  folded  away  beneath  the  head  or  extended  at 
wiU.     The  small  submentum  is  followed  by  an  elongate  mentnm 
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■which  beara  the  unpaired  tongue  or  gloBBa  {gT),  which  corresponds 
to  the  fused  glossse  (or  to  the  hypopharyns?)  of  the  first  type  and 
which  ia  naed  for  aucking  honey  and  hence  hafi  the  fonn  of  a 
nearly  closed  tube.  Beaide  it  ]ie  the  rudimentary  paragloasffi  (j>g) 
and  the  well-developed  palpi.  Similarly  the  maxillee  have  amall 
cardines  and  palpi,  while  the  atipites  and  the  nndivided  lobe  (J) 
are  long  and  well  developed. 

The  piercing  mouth  parta  of  the  flies  (Diptera)  and  bugs 
(Rhynchota)  can  be  compared  with  thoae  of  the  bees  in  so  far  aa 
the  labium  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  (fig.  488).     The 


Fio.  48*.  Fio,  «e. 

Fio.  IW.— SucklDK  month  parts  of  moBqalto,  Cvtts  pipieru. 

groove  at  labium  opened  bj  remoi-liiK  l»brura:  the  Btyleta 
Fia.««.-SuckliiKrooiithp«rMotnbuttBmy.  (After  Sttviuny.,   , 

rlKht  and  left  mailllie  anite  into  a.  tube;  right  labial  pulpus  ipl)  with  haira 

removed. 

beak  (roslrum,  haustellum)  of  these  animals  corresponda  to  the 
labium;  it  is  a  grooved  structure,  either  fleshy  and  flexible,  or  at  iff 
and  jointed.  The  edgea  of  the  groove  are  inrolled  so  that  there 
remains  a  narrow  dorsal  slit,  which  can  be  closed  by  the  slender 
upper  lip  (/r).  The  tube  formed  of  these  parta  contains  four 
stylets,  toothed  or  with  retrorse  hooks  at  the  tip.     These  are  the 
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mandibles  and  maxillae,  and  a  fifth  stylet,  the  bypopharynx  (hy) 
can  be  present.  Palpi,  which  only  occur  in  the  Diptera,  belong  to 
the  maxillae  {p).  Reduction  in  number  of  stylets  to  four  or  three, 
or  their  complete  absence  (some  flies),  is  brought  about  by  fasion 
or  by  degeneration.  The  haustellum  serves  as  a  case  for  the  suck- 
ing tube,  which  in  the  Rhynchota  is  formed  by  the  united  maxillae, 
in  the  Diptera  by  labrum  and  hypopharynx. 

The  proboscis,  or  haustellum  (the  so-called  tongue),  of  the 
Lepidoptera  (fig.  489)  is  a  long  tube  coiled  like  a  watch  spring 
beneath  the  head.  It  consists  of  two  long  grooved  maxillary  galea 
firmly  united  by  their  edges.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  moths;  elsewhere  they  show  all  stages  of  reduction 
to  complete  disappearance.  Labium  and  labrum  are  reduced  to 
small  triangular  plates  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  the  labium 
bearing  a  pair  of  hairy  palpi  {pT),  The  mandibles  are  represented 
by  small  plates  or  bunches  of  hair.  These  conditions  gain  in  in- 
terest when  we  remember  that  in  the  larva  the  mandibles  are 
strong  biting  organs,  while  the  maxillae  are  small  hooks,  and  the 
labium  is  better  developed  only  in  those  parts  connected  with  the 
silk  glands,  a  beautiful  example  of  relations  of  structure  to  life 
conditions. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  regions,  the  abdomen  lacks  appendages  in  the 
adults.  Only  in  the  lower  group  of  Thysanura  are  small  lobes  present, 
behind  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  thoracic  feet,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  abdominal  feet.  Apparently,  too,  the  appendages  of  the  last  segment, 
the  stylets  and  cerci,  are  modified  limbs,  but  the  parts  (gonapophyses) 
used  in  copulation  and  oviposition  are  different  in  character.  False  feet, 
or  pro-feet,  occur  on  the  abdomen  of  the  larvae  of  the  Lepidoptera  and  the 
Tenthredinidae,  but  since  these  are  fleshy  unjointed  processes,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  true  abdominal  limbs,  like  those  of  other 
Arthropoda,  or  are  structures  independently  acquired. 

Besides  ventral  appendages  the  insects  usually  have  two  pairs 
of  dorsal  outgrowths  upon  the  meso-  and  metathorax,  the  wings. 
They  are  lateral  folds  of  the  chitinous  coat  of  the  notum  and  con- 
tain on  their  interior  extensions  of  the  blood  sinuses  and  of  the 
tracheae,  which  are  protected  by  thickenings  of  the  chitin,  causing 
the  network  of  *  veins '  or  *  nervures  *  in  the  wing.  Both  wings 
may  be  elastic,  flexible,  and  adapted  for  flight,  or  the  hinder  pair 
may  alone  partake  of  this  character  (true  wings  or  alae),  while  the 
first  pair  may  bo  thick  and  parchment-like  wing  covers,  or  elytra , 
under  which  the  true  wings  are  concealed  when  at  rest.  When 
only  the  base  of  the  wing  is  thus  thickened  hemelytra  result. 
Between  the  origins  of  the  anterior  wings  is  frequently  a  chitinous 
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plate,  the  scutellum,  while  between  the  hinder  vingB  is  a  similar 
postscutellum.  In  many  insects  one  pair  of  wings  is  lacking,  the 
anterior  pair  being  retained  iu  the  Diptera,  the  posterior  in  the 
Strcpsiptera ;  these  are  clearly  cases  of  degeneration.  The  entire 
absence  of  wings  may  occnrfrom  two  causes;  wings  have  apparently 
never  been  developed  in  some  (primary  lack  of  wings  of  the 
Apterygota),  while  there  are  others  in  which  we  must  believe  that 
wiugB  Once  present  have  been  lost,  because  nearly  related  forms — 
bugs,  lice,  etc.- — have  wings,  or  because  certain  individuals  (male 
cockroaches,  sexual  acts  and  termites)  are  winged  (figs.  506,  528, 
5^0).  The  prothorax  of  all  recent  insects  is  wingless,  but  in  some 
of  the  Archiptera  of  the  coal  period  wing  rudiments  occurred  on 
this  somite. 

As  a  result  of  diSerences  in  food  the  alimentary  canal  (figs.  490, 
49] )  varies  greatly.  The  ectodermal 
stomodieum  begins  with  a  pharynx, 
which  in  tho  sucking  insects  is  a 
sucking  apparatus  with  radial  mus- 
cles. The  (esophagus,  which  follows, 
may  be  widened  to  a  crop  (ingluvies), 
or  it  may  have  a  ciecal  outgrowth 
which  in  the  butterflies  may  take  the 
shape  of  a  stalked  vesicle  (falsely 
'sucking  stomach').  Also  ectoder- 
mal is  the  gizzard  (hm,pv),  or  pro- 
ventriculus,  the  chitinous  lining  of 
which  is  toothed  for  grinding  the 
food.  The  true  stomach,  of  ento- 
dermal  origin  (m,  ctl),  frequently 
bears  blind  sacs  or  gastric  Cfeca  (ap) ; 
in  general  it  is  short  and  its  junction 
with  the  hinder  ectodermal  portion, 
the  proctodeum,  is  marked  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Malpighian  tubules 
(vosa  Malpighii,  vm).  The  latter, 
excretory  in  function,  arise  from  the 

proctodeal    region.         The     latter      is  Fia  wo.— Alimentan-  tract  of  Cnm- 

,.      ,.—          .■.,-,                 11  <  h'K  aui'iitiu.     (From  LatiE,  Kflar 

UEUally  UinerentiateaintO  a  small  in-  Dutaur.)  ncanalveeicleKut,  anal 

,      .■              ji         _-..i/i_          1  Bland:  of,  sUnnach  with  iMBca; «!, 

teatme  and  a  two-regional  (colon  and     Bind  gat ;  m.  insiuvies  (crop);  t, 
rectum)  large  intestine.     The  rectum      triKuiuMK'fi^d'JI"* 'rectum*;''™^ 
may  have  enlargements  called  rectal       '"'p'sI"   " '"  '""■ 
glands.     True  glands,  however,  occur  only  at  the  beginning  and 
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end  of  the  alimentary  tract;  into  the  mouth  empty  from  one  to 
four  pairs  of  salivary  glands  (up) ;  at  the  anus  are  dcfenBive  anal 
glands  with  their  malodorous  secretions  of  a  protective  character. 
The  alimentary  tract  with  the  other  viscera  is  enveloped  in  the 
fut  body,  a  soft  maes  which  contains,  besides  fat  cells  and  connec- 
tive tissue,  concretions  of  uric  acid. 

The  nervous  system  (fig.  405)  has  the  ventral  cord,  especially 
in  primitive  forms  (Apterygota,  Archiptera,  Orthoptera,  fig.  491), 


Fra.  491.— Ttscera  of  male  cockroach  (ntiplonefs  oHentalit).    (Parti;  arter  BDilcy.) 
I-III,  Beginentsof  tborai  and  correspoDillDg  lem:  I-IO,  aMamlnBl  sesmenlB;  •>. 

anus:  "u.  ventral  KanKlla;  ap,  tiaBtrlc  cteca  ;  ii'.  atilcnoa;  hi,  salivary  bladder: 
d.  raioal  openlnK  l  A<  Ima-rt ;  «>.  imp :  tin,  gtizHrd  ;  I,  Inblal  palpus :  i>j,  gtomach 

main  Kenitalta;  or,  cpsophH^ua ;  <«),  brain:  r.  recium^  "JJ,  Ballvary  (rland ;  la. 
thoracic  ganglia;  ug,  infrawaophageal  gHUgllou  ;  vm,  Mnlpigbian  tubules. 

and  nearly  all  larvce  (fig.  59),  long  and  composed  of  numerous 
separate  pairs  of  ganglia.  In  beetles,  moths,  bees  (fig.  494).  and 
flies  the  cordis  shortened  and  the  ganglia  are  in  part  fused.  The 
brain  arises  by  the  fusion  of  three  pairs  of  ganglia  (proto-,  deuto-, 
and  tritocorebrum),  and  is,  especially  in  the  adult,  very  complex. 
It  is  connected  on  either  side  with  a  large  optic  ganglion  the  size 
of  which  is  correlated  to  that  of  the  eyes.  In  the  adult  condition 
the  Ilesapoda  have  a  single  pair  of  highly  developed  compound  oyos 
(figs.  407,  408),  which  not  infrequently  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  tho  head.  Between  and  in  front  of  these  small  and 
simple  ocelli,  usually  three  in  number,  frequently  occur,  especially 
in  insects  which  are  strong  fliers.  These  are  either  lacking  or 
poorly  developed  in  the  larvae,  while  the  compound  eyes  are  fre- 
quently replaced  by  groups  of  from  two  to  six  closely  crowded 
ocelli.  Of  other  sense  organs  only  the  tactile  Iiairs  of  the  skin  are 
known  with  certainty,  while  similar  hairs  on  the  antenna  ami 
about  the  mouth  are  supposed  to  be  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  since 
these  senses  are  known  to  be  well  developed.  The  tympauiil 
organs  of  the  Orthoptera  are  the  only  structures  which  can  be  with 
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mnch  probability  connected  ii^ith  hearing.  These  are  thin  drum- 
like parts  of  the  chitin^  framed  in  thicker  portions  (figs.  492,  493), 
beneath  which  is  a  tracheal  vesicle,  with  a  nerve  ending  in  a  ^  crista 
acustica.'  The  power  of  producing  sound  is  widely  distributed  and 
often  highly  developed,  the  organs  for  this  purpose  varying  widely 
in  character.  Stridulating  organs  are  formed  by  ridges  on  wings 
and  legs,  which  are  rubbed  against  each  other  or  against  similar 
ridges  on  the  body.     Humming  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the 


Fio.  492. 


Fig.  488. 


Fto.  4Se.— S!de  view  of  grasshopper.    «,  spiracles ;  t^  tympanic  organ. 
Fio.  4fl3.-' Anterior  tibia  of  a  Locustid  with  tympanum,  t.    (From  Hatschek,  after 
Fischer.) 

wings  or  by  the  passage  of  air  through  the  spiracles,  which  are 
often  provided  with  vibrating  membranes  which  also  serve  to  close 
these  openings. 

The  tracheae  (figs.  479,  494)  arc  usually  united,  just  inside  the 
spiracles,  by  longitudinal  trunks  from  which  fine  branches  extend, 
enveloping  and  penetrating  all  the  organs  with  delicate  silvery 
threads.  This  connexion  of  tracheae  renders  it  possible  for  the 
spiracles  of  some  segments  to  disappear.  The  spiracles  of  the 
abdomen  are  the  most  constant,  usually  occurring  in  the  soft  mem- 
brane between  the  sternites  and  tergites;  the  thorax  at  most  has 
but  two  pairs,  the  head  none.  In  insects  with  good  powers  of 
flight  many  of  the  tracheal  tninks  are  expanded  to  large  air  sacs, 
which  may  be  of  value  as  reservoirs  of  air,  so  that  the  ordinary 
respiratory  motions  are  less  necessary  during  flight. 

An  interesting  adaptation  of  the  tracheal  system  to  aquatic  life  occurs 
in  the  larvae  of  many  Archiptera  (Odonata  and  Mayflies)  and  Nenroptera, 
and  even  among  Lepidoptera  {Paraponyx)  and  Coleoptera  (Gyrinidae). 
The  spinicles  here  are  usually  closed,  and  the  taking  of  oxygen  occurs 
either  through  the  skin  or  by  means  of  so-called  tracheal  gills — bushy  or 
leaf-like  appendages  of  the  surface  or  the  rectum,  richly  permeated  by 
tracheal  branches  (flg.  495).  In  such  cases  the  tracheal  system  has  two 
portions,  one  which  receives  oxygen  from  and  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  to 
the  water  ;  the  other  which  supplies  the  tissues  with  oxygen  and  receives 
carbon  dioxide. 
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Since  the  tracheEe,  with  their  fine  branches,  snpply  the  tiesues 
directly  with  oxygen,  the  blood -vaacular  system  is  rudimentary. 
Directly  under  the  back  lies  the  elongate  tubular  heart  in  a  special 


ni.  rf«taf  liUntls;  <t.  Bpimclas':  16,  trftchesl  chambers  w 
pighian  tubulea. 


Fio.  4U&.— Abdomen  of  Eptitmrra  larv 


pericardial  sinus.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  htemocoele  cut  olT  from 
the  gastric  portion  of  this  space  by  an  incomplete  partition  in 
which,  right  and  left,  are  the  wing  muscles  {ala  cordis)  of  the 
heart.  The  heart  receives  its  blood  through  lateral  ostia  (eight  or 
fewer)  from  the  pericardial  sinus  or  (Orthoptera)  through  ventral 
openings  from  the  largo  htemoccele.  The  blood  passes  forwani 
through  an  anterior  aorta  into  the  haemoccele  and  thence  back  to 
the  pericardial  sinus.  The  arrangement  of  the  viscera,  fat  bodies, 
and  muscles  gives  a  certain  regularity  to  the  circulation,  especially 
in  the  appendages.     Accessory  pulsating  ampulhe  iu  the  bases  of 
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the  antennas  (Orthoptera)  help  in  the  flow  of  the  blood.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  many  beetles  (Meloidss  and  CoccinGllidEe)  equirt 
blood  through  the  jointing  membranes  of  the  legs  as  a  means  of 
protection. 

The  Hexapoda  are  dicecious.  The  gonads  consist  of  a  few  or 
many  ovarial  or  testicular  tubules  (figs.  496,  497),  the  latter  some- 
times coiled  into  small  oval  bodies.  Ovaries  and  testes  are  paired 
and  lie,  right  and  left,  in  the  abdomen.     Their  paired  ducta  (ovi- 


Fra.  U&  Fio.  isn. 

Fio.fiie.— M»leirenlt«llaof  JfrWon'fto.  (From  Gesenlwiir.  after  Fabre.)  ul,  acce«Bory 

glands;  (,  teetas;  tpd,  vas  deferens;  m.  semlniil  vesi"'"" 
Fia.  407.— QenlUiMa  of  female  Hvd,iA>iiu      "^ 

copnlatrii!  aK  tubular  glands;  o,  c 

ceptaculum  semlnU:  v,  vagina. 

dncts,  vasa  deterentia)  open  separately  in  the  Ephemerida,  but  in 
all  other  Hexapoda  there  is  a  single  ventral  unpaired  sexual  open- 
ing jnst  in  front  of  the  anus.  This  arises  as  a  median  invagination 
of  the  ectoderm  (hence  lined  with  chitin),  which  extends  inwards 
and  meets  the  genital  ducts  (modified  nephridia),  and  forms  the 
ductus  ejacnlatorius  of  the  male,  the  vagina  of  the  female.  Aside 
from  many  accessory  glands,  the  sexual  apparatus  shows  the  follow- 
ing differentiations:  in  the  male  resiculse  seminales,  as  widenings 
or  diverticula  of  the  vasa  deferentia ;  in  the  female  the  receptaculum 
seminis  and  the  bnrsa  coputatrix.  The  latter  may  be  either  the 
vagina  or  a  blind  sac  arising  from  it,  or  a  special  invagination  of 
the  ectoderm,  emptying  into  the  vagina  by  an  internal  canal.  It 
receives  the  penis.  The  receptaculum  seminis,  a  stalked  vesicle 
connected  with  the  vaginia  or  the  bursa,  has  a  special  biological 
interest.  In  insects  which  copulate  but  once  during  life  it  retains 
the  spermatozoa  for  a  long  time — four  years  in  bees — in  a  living 
condition.     As  the  eggs  are  laid  they  are  impregnated  by  sperma- 
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tozoa  from  it.  Since  a  firm  shell  or  chorion  is  developed  around 
the  egg  in  the  ovary^  access  of  spermatozoa  is  only  possible  by  the 
existence  of  a  micropylar  apparatus,  a  system  of  tubes  penetrating 
the  chorion  at  one  end  of  the  egg. 

Oviposition  occurs  in  many  insects  by  means  of  an  ovipositor 
which  may  project  free  from  the  body  (fig.  509)  or  may  be  re- 
tracted into  it.  It  consists  of  four  or  (Orthoptera)  six  parts  or 
gonapophyses  developed  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal 
segment,  which  form  a  tube.  In  many  Hymenoptera  this  strac- 
ture  has  become  modified  into  a  sting  (aculevs)^  and  is  provided 
with  poison  glands,  making  it  an  efficient  weapon  of  defence. 
From  its  nature  the  sting  is  of  necessity  confined  to  the  females. 
In  the  males  there  is  usually  a  protrusible  penis  which  is  frequently 
composed  of  the  same  parts  as  the  ovipositor;  in  others  of  metamor- 
phosed somites.  Further  sexual  differences  lie  in  the  form  of  the 
antennsd,  shape  and  coloi-  of  the  wings,  modifications  of  the  eyes^ 
etc. 

In  many  insects  the  eggs  may  develop  parthenogenetically. 
Plant  lice  and  scale  insects  reproduce  for  generations  asexually,  and 
parthenogenesis  is  widely  distributed  among  Hymenoptera,  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  Neuroptera.  The  conditions  among  the  bees  are 
especially  interesting,  since  here  the  determination  of  sex  rests  with 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  fertilization  (pp.  142,  487), 
Much  rarer  than  the  ordinary  parthenogenesis  is  that  special  form, 
known  as  psedogenesis,  which  occurs  only  in  certain  Diptera  like 
Miastor.     In  the  female  Miastor  larva  (fig.  498)  the  eggs  develop 


Fio.  498.— LarTaofaCecidomyidwlthpsBdogeneticdaairhterlanm.  (From  Hatacbek, 

after  Fagenstecher.) 

before  the  appearance  of  the  ducts,  so  that  the  young  can  only 
escape  by  rupture  of  the  mother.  After  several  psedogenetic 
generations  there  appear  at  last  larvae  which  pupate  and  produce 
adult  male  and  female  flies. 

With  the  exception  of  these  paedogenetic  forms,  the  Pu  pi  para, 
many  AphidaB  and  a  few  other  viviparous  species,  the  Hexapoda 
are  oviparous.  The  development  begins,  after  oviposition,  by  & 
superficial  segmentation  of  the  egg.  Later  tliere  appear  two  em- 
bryonic structures,  the  yolk  sac  and  the  amnion;  the  first,  in  con- 
trast to  the  vertebrate  structure  with  the  same  name,  is  dorsaL 
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The  amnion  is  a  thin  layer  of  cells  which  covers  the  ventral  sniface 
and  arises  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  vertebrate  amnion;  folds  aris 
ing  from  the  blastoderm  in  front  and  behind,  right  and  left  of 
the  embryo,  fuse  with  one  another  and  produce  a  double  envelope, 
an  inner  amnion,  an  outer  serosa. 

With  the  rupture  of  the  amnion  and  Qgg  shell,  the  postembry- 
onic  development  begins.  This  differs  so  in  the  different  orders 
that  ametabolous,  hemimetabolous,  and  holometabolous  insects  are 
recognized,  i.^.,  insects  with  direct  development  without  meta- 
morphosis, those  with  partial  and  those  with  complete  metamor- 
phosis. The  ametabolous  young  is  closely  like  the  adult,  so  that 
it  only  has  to  grow,  with  periodic  ecdyses,  and  to  mature  its  re- 
productive organs.  Since  no  insect  has  wings  when  it  leaves  the 
egg,  this  direct  development  is  possible  only  in  wingless  forms  like 
the  Apterygota  and  Aptera. 

All  winged  insects,  on  the  other  hand  have  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced metamorphosis,  the  final  cause  of  which  is  the  necessity 
of  developing  wings.  This  view  holds  although  there  are  wing- 
less insects  with  a  complete  metamorphosis.  These  forms  (fleais, 
wingless  moths,  and  ants)  have  undoubtedly  sprung  from  winged 
species  and  have  inherited  from  them  the  metamorphosis  which 
has  been  retained  after  the  wings  were  lost.  In  incomplete 
metamorphosis  the  differences  between  the  newly  hatched  young 
and  the  adult,  or  imago,  gradually 
disappear  (fig.  499).  At  the  second 
molt  the  wings  often  appear  as  small 
folds  in  the  chitinous  wall  of  meso- 
and  metathorax ;  they  grow  with  each 
ecdysis,  until  at  last,  in  size,  form, 
and  movability,  they  are  functional 
wings.  The  chitinous  coat  of  each 
wing  pad  (fig.  499,  By  i,  2)  encloses 
the  compressed  and  folded  wing  of 
the  next  stage.  Since  the  larvse  by 
their  lack  of  wings  are  placed  in 
different  circumstances,  from  the 
adult,  the  differences  between  the  two 
may  be  increased  by  the  development  of  special  larval  organs. 
Thus  the  aquatic  larvse  of  the  May  flies  and  dragon  flies  differ  from 
the  adults  not  only  in  the  absence  of  wings,  but  by  the  different 
form  and  the  tracheal  gills,  which  are  almost  always  lost  at  the  last 
molt  (fig.  495). 


Fio.  490.— Hemlmetabolons  develop- 
ment of  Ptrla  nigra.  ( From  Hnx- 
lev.)  i4,  wingless  larva;  B^  larva 
with  wing  pads,  U  S ;  C,  adult ;  I, 
11^  Illy  thoracic  segments. 
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Increase  in  the  differences  of  environment  and  the  correlated 
increase  in  larval  charactcre  lead  to  complete  metamorphosis.  In 
order  to  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  its  adaptation  to  its  enriron- 
meot  the  larva  retains  its  shape  as  long  as  possible;  the  gradnal 
change  is  snppressed  and  the  alteration  in  form  necessary  to  the 
metamorphosis  is  postponed  nntil  the  end  of  the  larval  life,  to  the 
period  between  the  last  two  molts.  In  this  interval  there  is  snch 
an  energetic  transformation  of  the  organism  that  the  performance 
of  ordinary  vital  functions,  especially  motion  and  feeding,  is  in- 
terfered with  or  rendered  imposeible.  This  last  stage  therefore 
becomes  a  period  of  rest,  the  pupal  stage,  upon  the  existence  of 
which  great  weight  must  be  laid  in  the  definition  of  complete  met- 
amorphosis. The  more  complete  the  condition  of  rest  the  more 
pronounced  is  the  holometabolous  development.  From  this  point 
of  view  different  types  of  pup^e  are  distinguished:  pupee  libene, 
pupffi  obtectce,  and  pupie  coarctatte.  In  a  free  pupa  (pupa  libera) 
the  appendages  stand  out  from  the  body  (fig.  500),  so  that  not 


Fro.  no.— Iiarra  uid  papa  of  Ma;  beetle,    a',  a",  fore  and  htnd  wlngii ;  oa,  anas: 
at,  antennffi:  u,  eyes;  ji'-p"',  legs  ;  i(.  BplracJes. 

only  the  segmentation  of  the  body  but  the  antennae,  legs,  wings, 
and  often  the  mouth  parts  of  the  imago  are  visible.  Such  pupra 
have  a  certain  power  of  motion,  aa^  for  instance,  the  pupse  of  many 
Neuroptera  and  mosquitos,  the  latter  rising  and  falling  in  the 
water.  The  covered  pupse  (pupie  obtectte)  at  the  moment  of 
pupation  have  free  appendages  which  with  the  hardening  of  the 
chitin  become  closely  appreesed  to  the  body,  so  that  even  by  close 
inspection  only  indistinct  contours  can  be  seen  (fig,  501),  Motion 
is  confined  to  bending  of  the  whole  body,  as  is  familiar  in  the 
pnp«e  of  moths  and  butterflies.  The  pupte  coarctatee  are  without 
motion  because  here  the  pupa  (in  structure  a  pupa  libera)  is  en- 
closed in  a  larger  coat,  the  last  larval  skin  (Muscaria). 

The  variations  among  larvie  are  even  greater  than  with  paps. 
Here  structure  and  jointing  of  the  body  are  so  completely  under 
■the  infiuence  of  environment  that  with  similar  or  different  con- 
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ditiona  larvm  widely  remote  from  the  systematic  standpoint  may 
closely  resemble  each  other,  while  those  of  closely  related  species 
may  differ  extremely.     The  leaf-foodlng  larv^  of  Lepidoptera  (fig. 


Fib.  GOl.  Fio.  BOB.  Fia.  SS. 

FiO.  (101.— Pupa  of  SpAtfu:  Kouafri.  (After  Ludwl«c-LeuiilB.>  r.  ere;  t.  head  :  5,  n- 
tennto;  i-fl,  tboracic  somftei ;  7,  hliid,  S,  (oro  wing  ;  ft,  legit:  10,  proboeolB ;  II,  a\f 
dominalsomlM*;  it. Bplracles. 

YM.SB.—lAnm.olSphi'axUmutTi.  (After  Lad  wig- Lennli.)  n,  c»Qdftl  disc  ;  p.  tho- 
racic leet ;  pt,  proleffs. 

Fia.  Sa.— 'Larva,  (maggot)  of  blowfly,  Umko  vomiloria.    (After  Leuckart.) 

502)  and  Tenthreds  are  brightly  colored,  the  thoracic  appendages 
remaining  small,  and  are  reinforced  by  the  fleshy  ventral  append- 
ages, the  prolega  or  pedes  apurii.  The  predacious  larvie  of  many 
beetles  and  Nearoptera  have  long  thoracic  legs,  strong  mandibles, 
and  no  prolegs.  Other  beetle  larvte,  which  burrow  in  wood  or 
live  in  the  earth  (fig.  500),  have  plump  whitish  bodies,  with  the 
legs  rudimentary  or  wholly  lacking.  These  lead  to  the  maggot- 
like larvte,  in  which  the  mouth  parts  are  inconspicuous  and  tbo 
distinction  between  head  and  thorax  may  vanish.  Such  sof  t-akinned 
annulated  sacs  occur  in  the  bees  (fig.  59)  and  other  Hynienoptera, 
as  well  as  in  many  flics  (fig.  503);  that  is,  in  animals  which  live 
in  an  abundance  of  food  either  because  of  parasitism  or  becanse 
the  mother  has  provided  plenty. 

From  the  outer  appearance  one  would  gain  the  impression  that 
these  holometaholons  larvce  not  only  lacked  the  wings,  but  that  the 
appendages  of  the  imago  were  entirely  uhsent  or  had  an  entirely 
diflerent  form;  farther,  that  wings,  and  frequently  antennae,  legs, 
and  mouth  parts,  come  into  existence  at  the  moment  of  pupation, 
and  then  in  remarkable  size  and  completeness.  A  more  accurate 
investigation  shows  that  the  anlagen  of  all  these  structures  are 
formed  long  before  pupation,  often  at  the  first  molt.     The  wings 
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of  a  butterfly  are  present  in  the  caterpillar  as  small  folds  or  proc- 
esses of  the  surface  which  increase  in  size  with  each  molt.  That  thev 
are  not  visible  externally  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  pushed 


Fio.  fi04.— Diagram  of  development  of  wln^s  and  leKS  from  the  Imag^nal  discs  of  a 
fly  durinK  metamorphosis,  i After  Lang.)  /i,  larval  hypodermis:  t\  imac^inal 
hypodermis ;  /,  rr,  imafirincl  discs  and  l<)g8  and  wings  formed  from  them;  «,  con> 
nexion  of  discs  with  hypodermis;  x,  chitinous  larval  skin. 

into  the  body  and  enclosed  in  sacs  opening  to  the  exterior.  Snch 
anlagen  are  called  imaginal  discs;  with  their  recognition  the  dis- 
tinctions between  complete  and  incomplete  metamorphosis  in  part 
disappear,  since  in  the  first  the  structures  of  the  imago,  even  if  in 
a  modified  shape,  are  outlined  very  early.  Still  there  remains 
much  to  be  remodelled  during  the  pupal  rest.  The  muscles  must 
be  adapted  to  the  now  locomotor  organs,  the  digestive  tract  to  the 
altered  food,  the  nervous  system  re-formed.  Since  a  great  part  of 
the  previous  structures  must  be  broken  down  to  afford  material 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  organs,  the  pulpy  nature  of  the  inside 
of  the  pupa  is  easily  understood.  In  a  rapid  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  the  material,  consisting  of  indistinctly  separated  cells,  is 
so  homogeneous  that  it  was  formerly  thought  tliat  the  pupa  re- 
turned to  the  indifferent  condition  of  the  ogg  (Histolysis  of  flies). 

In  the  classification  four  points  are  of  special  importance:  (1)  The 
segmentation  of  the  body,  in  which  it  is  to  be  noted  whether  the  segments 
of  thorax  and  abdomen  follow  without  change  of  form,  or  whether  the 
thorax,  by  the  closer  union  of  its  somites,  is  sharply  marked  off  fnjro  both 
head  and  abdomen.  (2)  The  character  of  the  wings,  which  are  either 
lackint;  in  the  lower  forms  or  are  delicate  chitinous  structures,  with 
numerous  veins,  the  wings  of  the  two  thoracic  segments  similar.  In  the 
higher  forms  a  degeneration  of  the  wing  veins  or  a  leathery  consistence  of 
the  membrane,  together  with  a  divergent  development,  partial  ri'duciioa 
of  antennae  and  posterior  wings  may  occur.  (3)  The  structure  of  the  mouth 
parts,  and  (4)  the  type  of  development,  both  described  above.  From  these 
characters  it  is  easy  to  differentiate  six  orders:  Lepidoptera,  Diptera, 
Aphaniptera,  Rhynchota,  llymenoptera,  and  Coleoptera.  The  remaining 
forms  were  formerly  divided  among  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  bat 
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these  groups  are  not  considered  natural  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
divide  them  into  more  or  fewer  groups.  Here  the  Pseudoneuroptera  or 
Aphaniptera  are  separated  from  the  Neuroptera,  the  wingless  forms  or 
Apterygota  from  the  Orthoptera. 

Order  I.  Apterygota. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Hexapoda  come  forms  which  lack  wings 
and  which  show  no  evidence  of  having  descended  from  winged  an- 
cestors. They  are  regarded  as  slightly  modified  descendants  of 
the  ancestral  Hexapod.  Besides  the  lack  of  wings  they  show  many 
primitive  characters;  compound  eyes  are  poorly  developed  or  lack- 
ing; the  tracheal  system,  when  not  degenerate,  consists  of  isolated 
tracheal  bushes,  rarely  connected  by  longitudinal  trunks  (fig. 
470);  the  mouth  parts,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  Orthoptera, 
are  for  biting,  though  frequently  rudimentary;  the  development 
is  always  amotabolons. 

Sub  Order  I.  THYSANURA  (Bristle-tails).  Body 
c'loiigate,  with  long  bristles  (cerci)  at  the  binder  end. 
Lepu/ma  saccfiarina,*  silver  fish,  common  among  old 
books  and  papers,  does  considerable  damage.  It  is 
covered  with  shining  scales.  Campodea*  (fig.  400), 
with  rudimentary  abdominal  appendages.  MdchUis^* 
lapyx*  with  caudal  forceps. 

Sub. Order  II.  COLI^EMBOLA  (Spring-tails).  Com- 
pressed forms  in  which  the  bristles  bent  under  the  body 
serve  as  a  spring,  throwing  the  animals  (one  to  three 
mm.  long)  forwards.  Podura*;  Anurida  marilitJia^* 
in  tide  pools  ;  Entomchrya*;  Liptira*;  Achoreutes  ni' 
vdlis*  the  snow  flea. 

Order  II.  Archiptera  (Pseudoneuroptera). 

These  represent  the  primitive  forms  of  winged  ''^a'ccwTu^*  **8ii^ 
insects.  The  elongate  body  consists  of  numerous  pITckapd*.)  ^^^^^^ 
segments  and  usually  bears  the  cerci  of  the  Thysanura.  The 
wings  are  delicate  and  transparent,  supported  by  a  close  net- 
work of  nervures,  both  pairs  being  very  closely  alike.  The 
mouth  parts  arc  of  the  typical  biting  kind;  the  maxillae  have 
lacinia  and  galea;  the  labium,  with  glossa  and  paraglossa,  is 
frequently  deeply  cleft.  These  points  of  primitive  structure 
are  correlated  with  a  primitive,  usually  hemimetabolous  de- 
velopment. The  distinction  between  larva  and  imago  is  largely 
one  of  presence  or  absence  of  wings,  although  larval  organs  like 
gills  (Amphibiotica)  may  occur.  Frequently  the  development  is 
direct  when  the  imagines,  as  in  some  Termites  and  the  PsocidsB, 
are  wingless. 
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The  Archiptera  were  formerly  nnited  with  the  Neuroptcra  on  acfK>aDt 
of  similarities  of  wings.  The  separation  is  doe  to  characters  of  mouth 
parts  and  development. 

Sub  Order  I.  CORHODENTIA.  LarvEB  distinguished  from  the  im- 
agines by  difference  in  size  and,  in  the  winged  forms,  by  lack  of  wings. 
Best  known  are  the  Tzruetida  (Isoptera),  or  white  ants,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  true  ants  (Ilymcnoptera),  from  which  they  are  db- 
tinguished  by  the  similar  body  segmeats,  the  mouth  parts,  and  the  simple 
development.  Like  the  true  ants,  they  have  a  well-developed  eocial  state. 
A  colony  of  termites,  consisting  usually  of  thousands  of  indiTiduals,  forms 
a  nest  with  numerous  chambers  and  passages.  They  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  burrow,  without  coming  to  the  surface,  through  old  wood  (timbers 
of  houses,  furniture,  picture  frames,  dead  wood  in  the  forest,  etc.).  They 
line  these  chambers  with  a  cement-like  substance  composed  of  refuse  which 
hns  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal.  Many  species  build  dome-like 
nests,  teu  or  fifteen  feet  high,  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  acroes, 
of  chewed  earth.  In  a  colony  are  winged  and  wingless  individu&ls,  the 
latter  with  ametabolous  development  {fig.  608).  Tlie  wingless  forms  have 
the  aexual  organs  rudimentary,  but,  in  contrast  to  auts  and  bees,  may 
belong  to  either  sex.  They  are  frequently  blind,  have  strong  mandibles, 
and  are  of  two  kinds,  the  workers  (c)  and  the  large-headed  soldiers  <d). 
The  winged  forms  are  sexually  functional  {b).  Shortly  after  the  metamor- 
phosis they  swarm,  and  then  the  wings  are  bitten  off  at  the  base  and 
'  king '  and  '  queen '  either  form  a  new  colony  or  enter  one  already  in 
existence.  After  copulation  the  abdomen  of  the  queen,  by  the  formation 
of  numerous  eggs,  swells  to  an  enormous  size  (e).    Since  the  swarming 


Fio.  !M.—Ttrma  fiavipri 


individuals  form  the  prey  of  birds  and  other  animals,  it  often  bappensthat 
a  colony  is  left  without  a  royal  couple.  In  such  cases  the  line  is  perpet- 
uated by  reserve  males  and  females,  sexual  animals  which  have  not  com- 
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pleted  tlie  metamorphosis  but  are  in  the  wing-pad  stage.  The  termites  are 
able,  by  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  to  modify  the  development  of  the 
larvae  and  to  determine  which  type  of  individual  shall  be  produced.  The 
termites  are  farther  noticeable  for  the  bitter  wars  they  conduct  against 
the  true  ants.  Termes  flampes"*^  in  our  northern  states.  T.  fatalis^ 
Africa. 

Allied  to  the.  Termites  are  the  often  wingless  Psogid^,  or  book  lice. 
Troctes  diotruitorius*  is  the  book  louse.  Other  species  are  winged  and 
live  in  moss,  etc.  Near  here  also  belong  the  Mallophaga,  which,  like 
lice,  live  upon  mammals  and  especially  on  birds.  Like  true  lice  they  are 
wingless,  but  they  have  biting  mouth  part«.  TrichodecteSy*^  on  the  dog, 
ox,  etc.;  Ooniodes*  DocopJioitis*  Nirmus^^  etc.,  on  birds. 

Sub  Order  II.  AMPHIBIOTICA.  The  three  families  united  here 
differ  much  in  structure,  but  agree  in  having  aquatic  larvsB  with  tracheal 
gills  (fig.  495).     These  are  ventral  bushes  in  the  PerlidsB,  wing- like  or 

bushy  appendages  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Ephemeridse,  and 
three-leaved  appendages  in  those  Odonata  which  do  not 
respire  by  tracheal  branches  in  the  rectum.  All  of  these 
larvsB  are  predaceous,  especially  the  larvsB  as  well  as  the 
adults  of  the  Odonata.  The  Odonate  larvsB  have  a  peculiar 
apparatus  for  the  capture  of  prey.  The  mentum  and  sub- 
mentum  of  the  labium  are  greatly  elongate  and  when 
folded  bring  the  tip  like  a  mask  beneath  the  mouth.  The 
structure  can  be  suddenly  extended  (fig.  607)  and  grasps 


Fio.  607. 


Fig.  508. 


Fio.  507.— Liarva  of  JEachnn  grandia.    (After  ROsel  von  Rosenhof.)   o»,  a\  wing  pads ; 

»'.  mask ;  »f,  spiracles.  ,         ,  ,  ^  .  .,      ,  ,  . 

Fio.  aan.— Ephemera  vulyatu.    (From  Schmarda.)    The  caudal  bristles  incomplete. 

the  food.  Peeud^  (Plecoptern) ;  hind  wings  the  larger.  Perla,*  Pfe7'o- 
narcys*  stone  flies.  Ephemerid^,  fore  wings  large,  the  hinder  small  or 
absent ;  May  flies,  life  very  short  in  the  adult  state.  Ephemera,*  (fig.  508) 
Cleon*  BcUisca*  Odonata  (Libellulidae),  wings  nearly  equal,  the  hinder 
slightly  larger  ;  Dragon  flies,  veritable  insect  hawks  destroying  numberless 
mosquitos.     Lihelhda*  Mschna*  Agrion*  Gomphus* 

Sub  Order  III.  PHYSOPODA  (Thysanoptera).  Wings  slender,  fringed 
with  hairs ;  tarsi  bladder-like  at  tip ;  mouth  parts  bristle-like,  probably 
used  for  sucking.  The  position  of  this  group  is  very  uncertain.  Thrips* 
Limothrips* 
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Order  ni.  Orthopteia. 

Like  the  Archiptera  these  are  hemimetabolous  or  in  a  few 
cases  ametabolous,  and  the  mouth  parts  (fig.  486)  are  fitted  for 
biting,  the  mentum  being  cleft.  On  the  other  hand  the  wings 
have  lost  the  delicate  membranous  character  and  have  become 
more  parchment-like,  the  fore  wings  being  smaller  and  serving  as 
covers  for  the  larger,  softer,  and  folded  hind  wings,  which  are  the 
eflBcient  organs  of  flight;  the  condition  in  these  respects  recalling 
somewhat  the  Coleoptera.  The  abdomen  bears  cerci  and  fre- 
quently stylets.  In  internal  anatomy  the  large  number  of  Malpi- 
ghian  tubules  is  noticeable  (fig.  491). 

Sub  Order  I.  CURSORIA.  Witli  rather  long  legs  fitted  for  rapid  run- 
ning. Only  the  cockroaches  (Blattid^)  belong  here.  Wings  may  be 
absent,  according  to  tlie  species,  in  either  sex,  but  more  frequentlj*  in 
females.  The  more  common  cockroach,  the  *  Croton  bug '  {Blatta  ger- 
vianica  *),  is  a  well-known  pest  in  houses.  The  larger  Periplatieta  orien- 
talis*  is  common  in  ships  and  bakeries.    Other  species  in  our  woods. 

Sub  Order  11.  DERMATOPTERA  (Euplexoptera).  Front  wings  short 
elytra ;  the  hinder  wings  being  folded  crosswise  and  packed  beneath  them, 
or  rudimentary ;  cerci  developed  to  a  forceps-like  structure  terminating 
the  body,  whence  the  name  Forjictda*  given  one  genus.  Lahidura* 
These  forms  are  often  called  earwigs,  from  an  erroneous  belief  that  they 
enter  the  human  ear  and  injure  the  drum.  The  group  on  account  of  its 
wing  structure  is  often  made  a  distinct  order. 

Sub  Order  III.  GRESSORIA.  Legs  long,  slender,  adapted  to  a  slow 
walking  motion.  In  the  Mantid^  the  prothorax  is  very  long  and  bears  a 
pair  of  long  raptorial  feet  which  when  at  rest  are  held  in  a  position  which 
causes  these  insects  to  be  known  as  *  praying  Mantes.*  Phasnwmantis,* 
warm  countries.  PuASMiDiE,  with  short  prothorax,  almost  exclusively 
tropical,  represented  throughout  northeastern  United  States  by  Diaphero- 
mera  femorata*  the  walking  stick.  The  members  of  this  family  are 
noted  for  their  mimicry  of  twijjs  and  leaves  (fig.  12.) 

Sub  Order  IV.  SALTATORIA.  Hinder  legs  long,  strong,  and  for 
jumping  ;  the  other  pairs  much  smaller.  Hinder  femora  large  and  moscu- 
liir,  tibisB  elongate  and  spined.  Wings  usually  functional  and  in  the 
migrating  species  capable  of  sustained  flight.  Produce  sound  (stridnlate) 
by  rubbing  the  anterior  wings  together  (Locustid©,  Gryllidae)  or  against 
tlie  legs  (Acridiidae).  Tympanal  apparatus  (p.  468)  on  the  anterior  tibi« 
(LocustidsB,  fig.  493,  and  many  GryllidaB)  or  on  the  first  somite  of  the 
ulxlomen  (fig.  492).  Stridulation  occurs  only  in  males,  and  in  our  com- 
mon crickets  the  number  of  notes  is  directly  dependent  upon  tempera- 
ture, which,  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  may  be  determined  by  the  formula, 

71 "—  40 
7*  =  50  +  — - —  ,  in  which  T  stands  for  temperature  and  n  for  numbtf 
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of  chirps  per  minute.    The  females  may  readily  be  recognized  by  the  oti- 
poeitor.     Agbidud^;  antennas  and  ovipositor  short;  tympani  abdomi- 


Fio.  500.— loeiMto  catidato.    (After  von  Wattenwyll.)    (,  OTipoaitor. 

nal.  Acridium* ;  Mdanoplus*  (M.  spretuSy  the  'grasshopper*  which 
did  such  damage  in  the  Missouri  River  States  in  1878-75)  ;  (Edipoda* ; 
Tettix.^  JjocuBTiDM  ;  antennas  long ;  tympani  on  first  tibisB ;  ovipositor 
long,  flattened ;  tarsi  four-jointed.  EddefiCBCUs^*  wingless,  blind,  in  caves; 
Conocephaltis  *  ;  CyrtophUus  *  and  Microcentrum^*  katydids ;  AnahruSy* 
wingless.  GBTLLiDJi,  Crickets  :  antennas  long ;  ovipositor  long,  cylindri- 
cal;  tarsi  three-jointed ;  tympani  on  first  tibia.  QryUtts"^ ;  (Ecanthus* 
tree  crickets ;  CHryUotalpa*  mole  crickets,  burrowing. 

Orderly.  Nenroptera. 

The  Nenroptera  closely  parallel  the  Archiptera,  and  the  two 
were  formerly  nnited,  since  they  have  the  same  wing  structure  and 


Tio.  610.— Jfyrmeleo /ormtcariiw.   (From  Schmarda.)   U  imago;  f,  larva;  5,  paiM  in  its 

cocoon. 

show  in  general  appearance  great  similarities.  Thus  tho  nnt  lions 
(fig.  510)  recall  the  dragon  flies;  the  Chrysopinae,  the  Perlidas. 
The  Nenroptera,  however,  are  holometabolons  and  have  a  resting 
stage,  although  the  pupad  (pupae  liberaB)  are  capable  of  some  mo- 
tion. The  mouth  parts  are  for  biting,  and  in  some  the  labium  has 
BO  notch  in  the  middle. 
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Sab  Order  I.  PLANIPENNIA.    Biting  mouth  parts.    Biaudx,  wings 
well  developed,  month  not  rostrKt«,  larvte  nquatic,  commonly  called  dob- 


FM.  ni, — CorydalU  romutu*.*  hellKrainmlte,  nul«.   (Fram  Stler.) 


no.  G12.— PhrvpoRca  grandii.   (From  SchtoardA.) 
Coryddtis*  liellgrammite ;    SialU.'     Heiiebobiid£,   lace  wings; 
a  well  developed,  moulh  not   rostrate;  larva)  with  sucking  mouib 
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pnrts,  predaceous,  Chrysopa  *  feeds  on  plant  lice  ;  Mj/rmeleo,*  ant  lions  ; 
Urvte  dig  funnel-like  pits  in  sand  and  capture  the  ants,  etc.,  which  fall 
into  them.  ?ANonPiD£  (Mecoptera) ;  mouth  prolonged  into  a  roetrnm ; 
Fanorpa,  "Bittacue.' 

Sub  Order  II.  TRICHOPTERA  (caddis  flies).  Wings  usually  large ; 
mouth  parts  rudimentary,  forming  a  short  sucking  tube  which,  with  the 
wings  covered  with  hairlike  scales,  recalls  the  Lepidoptera ;  larrte  aquatio 
with  tracheal  gills ;  build  cases  of  foreign  matter,  stones,  sticks,  etc.,  iu 
which,  like  a  hermit  crab,  they  live ;  pupation  occurs  in  these  tubes. 
Phryganea*  (flg.  512),  Ifydropsj/che.' 

Order  T.  Stiepaiptera. 

Tliese  forms,  comprised  in  a  single  family,  Bttlopid^,  are  parasitic  on 
the  Hymenoptera.  The  sli-legged  larvie  (flg.  S13,  3)  press  in  between  the 
ventral  abdominal  plates  of  beee  or  wasps  aud  pupate  there.    The  quickly 


flying  male  (5)  escapes  from  the  pupal  skic  ;  it  recalls  somewhat  a  beetle ; 
has  small  fore  wings  and  large  liinder  ones.  The  wingless,  legless  female 
(/)  remains  in  the  pupal  skin  and  is  fertilized  there;  she  is  viviparous. 
Insects  infested  with  these  parasites  are  '  sty  lop  i  zed.'  The  affinities  of 
the  order  are  doubtful.  The  forms  are  frequently  included  with  the 
beetles.     Stylops,*  Xenog.* 

Order  VI.  Coleoptera. 
The  beetles  nre  the  highest  of  the  Hexapoda  with  biting  month 
parts.  They  are  closest  to  the  Orthoptera,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Btnicture  of  mouth  parts  and  winga.  The  mandibles  are  strong; 
the  maxillffi  (fig.  514)  have  lacinia  aud  galea;  the  labium  consists 
of  a  submenti]m  (often  called  mentum),  behind  which  the  rudi- 
mentary mentum  with  its  palpi,  paragloss^,  and  glossEe  (the  latter 
frequently  fused  to  a  ligula)  are  retracted,  (In  the  genua 
Xemognatha  the  maxillary  galea  form  a  sucking  organ.)  The 
group  is  distinguished  from  the  Orthoptera  by  the  holometabolous 
development  with  pupie  libene,  while  the  larvae  {fig.  500)  show 
many  modifications  corresponding  to  the  mode  of  lite.  Another 
character  is  afforded  by  the  wings.  The  anterior  pair,  separated 
al  the  base  by  a  scntellum,  are  hard  elytra  not  fitted  for  flight,  and 
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from  these  the  order  receives  its  name  Coleoptera,  sheath  wingi 
Under  the  elytra  are  protected  the  delicate  much  folded  hinder 
wings,  the  organs  of  flight  (lacking  in  insects  with  fused  elytra). 
Since  the  second  and  third  thoracic  wings  and  those  of  the  abdo- 


tta.  Bit.  rio.  BIS. 

PiO.  GU.— Maxilla  of  Proenuttt  coHaeeuM.    «,  cudo :  It,  galea ;  li,  Uoinla ;  pin,  palpoi: 

(F.  stlpeB. 
Fio.  GIS.— i-'ulojoma  lycop'uitil'i.    <After  LadwlK-LeaDls.) 

men  are  covered  by  the  elytra,  these  are  soft  ahore.  Eztemolly 
the  relations  of  the  elytra  cause  a  regional  division  peculiar  to  the 
beetles  (fig.  616):  head,  prothorax,  and  a  third  dirisioD  composed 
of  meso-  and  metathorax  plus  abdomen  covered  by  the  elytra. 

The  numerous  species  of  beetlro — over  100,000  are  described— are  aub- 
dividecl  into  normal  forms  and  Kbynchopbora,  tbe  normal  forms  beiog 
subdivided  again  upon  characters  derived  from  the  tarsi  as  follows : 

Sub  Order  I.  FENTAMERA.  Tarsus  five-jointed,  the  last  club-sbaped 
and  bearing  the  claws,  while  the  other  four  are  short  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  (Qg.  616,  a).  This  is  the  larf^t  division  and 
contains  ibe  tiger  beetles  (Cicindeljd£)  and  tbe  pre- 
daceous  Carabida  (Qg.  015) ;  the  water  beetles,  Htdro- 
PBiunf  and  Dttiscid^  ;  the  Lahellicornia  or  Scari- 
BBiDA,  represented  by  the  '  June  bugs,'  Meloh»lha.*  and 
the  large  tropic.'il  Dynastes;  the  fire  flies,  LAMFTBID.S; 
the  rove  Lieetles,  Staphylinid,*:.  etc. 

Sub  Order  II.  HETEBOMERA.  First  and  second 
legs  pentaraerouB,  third  nppsrently  fonr-jointeU  ;  few 
forms  biOong  here,  among  them  the  'oil  bottles'  (He- 
LUiD£)  and  the  blister  beetles,  Canthakid^,  both  of 
them  containing  a  peculiar  substance,  cantbaridin, 
which  renders  the  Spanish  flies,  Lytta  vesioaioria.  an 
important  ingedient  of  blistering  plasters.  Some  of  ihe 
I  in  the  larval  stages  in  flonr,  etc. 
Sub  Order  III.    TETRAMERA    (Cryptopentamera).    Tarsi  with  th« 
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IMiiuU  joint  rudlmentAry,  fpving  the   impression  of  four 
fHiuilies  incluued  here,  verr  numerous  in  species,  ar<   '    ' 
tloii.     Tbo  larvffi  of  tbe  lang-horoed  Qvbljmrycidje  bore  i 
Chrt80HEIJII£.  of  which  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  (Dory- 
phtyra    decemlitieata)  is  the    mout    notorious,    feed    ou 
leaves. 

Sub  Order  IV.  TRIUERA  ;  tarsi  with  peoult  and  auti- 
penult  joints  mdimeutary,  so  tliat  they  appear  three- 
jointed.  Best  known  are  the  CocciNELuas,  or  lady  birds, 
wboae  Inrvee,  Iwcause  of  their  deslraction  of  plant  lice, 
etc.,  are  of  value  to  man. 

Sub  Order  V.  BHYNCHOPHORA,  snout  beetles  ;  head 
produced  into  a  loug  snout,  at  the  apex  of  which  are  the 
mouth  parts.  Here  belong  several  families  of  weevils,  ] 
some  of  which  do  dam^^  to  gntin,  uuta,  timber,  etc. 
CureidSo,'  Conotrtushelus,*  Catandra,*  HyUHmit,*  Bala- 
ninus*  (Hg,  517). 

Order  VII.  Hymenoptera. 
The  HymeDopiera,  of  which  bees,  wasps,  and  ants  are  well- 
known  representstiveB,  have  biting  gaws,  while  the  other  month 
parts  are  elongate  and  in  a  minority  of  the  group  converted  into  a 
sucJcing  organ.     In  the  bees  (fig.  487)  tbe  glossa  unite,  producing 
a  nearly  closed  tube,  which  lies  in  a  sheath  formed  by  tbe  other 
mouth  parts,  the  mandibles  alone  retaining  the  primitive  form. 
Since  mouth  parts  vary,  the  stmcture  of  the  wings  and  body  seg- 
mentation have  great  value  in  defin- 
ing the  order.     The  wings  are  mem- 
branons  and  are  supported   by  few 
nervurea  (fig.  518),  and  in  flight  they 
act  as  one  pair,  sinco  the   two   are 
usually  connected  by  hooked  bristles 
on  the  hind  wing,  which  engage  in 
a  groove  on  the  hinder  margin   of 
the  front  wing.     The  fore  wings  are 
the  larger  and,  correspondingly,  the 
mesothorax  exceeds  the  other  tho- 
racic somites,  so  that  these,  especially 
Fio.H8.-s(rriHi>i..»awflf.  (After  tt^  prothorai,  seem  but  parts  of  the 
Taatheoberg.)  strong  mesofchorai.     Besides,  the  first 

abdominal  ring  unites  to  tbe  thorax  so  intimately  in  the  £n- 
tophaga  and  Acnleata  as  to  seem  part  of  it.  The  constriction 
which  then  separates  thorax  and  abdomen  cometj  between  the  first 
and  second  abdominal  somites,  and  when  tbe  second  (petiole)  is 
elongate  the  stalked  abdomen,  familiar  in  the  wasps,  results. 
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The  sexes  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  genital  armatnre. 
The  female  is  provided  with  the  ovipositor  already  described,  which 
when  used  for  this  purpose  only,  projects  from  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body  (fig.  518),  but  when  used  as  a  sting  (aculeus),  can  be 
drawn  back  in  the  body  when  at  rest.  The  sting,  naturally  lacking 
in  the  male,  is  connected  with  a  poison  gland,  the  secretion  of 
which  owes  its  effect,  not,  as  once  believed,  to  formic  acid^  but  to 
a  little  known  basic  substance. 

The  distinction  between  ovipositor  (terebra)  and  aculeus  affords  chprac- 
tersof  systematic  importance;  othersare  furnished  by  the  development,  which 
is  always  holometabolous.  The  pupae,  in  all  important  points,  are  similar 
(pupae  liberae),  but  two  kinds  of  larvae  are  distinguished.  Some  have  larvae 
with  well-developed  legs;  many  of  them  are  green  in  color  and  distin- 
guished from  the  larvae  of  Lepidoptera  by  the  greater  number  of  prole<r$. 
Others  have  footless  larvae  (fig.  59).  The  first  occur  where  the  larva  must 
shift  for  itself,  the  second  where  it  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 
food,  either  provided  by  the  parents  or  by  the  host  in  which  it  is  parasitic. 
Sub  Order  I.  TEREBRANTIA.  Terebra  present ;  larvae  with  feet  at 
least  on  the  thorax;  eggs  laid  on  leaves  or  in  wood,  usually  without  gall 
formation;  the  larvae  therefore  must  move  in  order  to  feed.  The  Te.v- 
THREDINIDA,  saw  flics,  feed  on  leaves  and  have  caterpillar-like  larvae. 
Cimbexf  NenuUtiai^  SiRiciDiE  (Uroceridae),  horn  tails,  the  larvae  bore  in 
wood  and  are  whitish. 

Sub  Order  II.  ENTOPHAGA.  Terebra  present ;  larvae  legless,  p.^ra- 
sitio  in  galls  or  in  animals.  Some  use  the  ovipositor  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
leaves,  roots,  or  stems  of  plants.  Galls  are  then  produced,  diseased  struc- 
tures by  which  the  larvae  are  nourished.  Others  use  the  ovipositor  to  lay 
their  eggs  on  or  in  other  insects  and  larvae.  The  young  feed  on  the  tissues 
of  the  host  and  at  last  cause  its  death,  often  before  the  completion  of  the 
melaniorphosis.  The  gall-producing  forms  are  the  CrNiPiDiE,  some  of  which 
afford  exjiinples  of  heterogony(p.  145),  in  which  the  alternating  generations 

are  distinguished  by  different  structure,  by  sexual 
and  parthenogenetic  reproduction,  and  by  different 
kinds  of  galls.     So  different  are  the  two  generations 
that  they  have  frequently  been  described  as  differ- 
ent genera.    The  inquilines  do  not  form  galls,  but  lar 
their  eggs  in  the  galls  of  other  species.    The  insect 
parasites  are  divided  among  several  families,  the  more 
prominent  being  the Ighneumonid^,  Braconid^,  and 
CHALCiDiDiE,  those  of  tho  first  being  large,  the  others 
Pio  519  — r/,a/rtv»  flavi-    ^mall  or  minute.     These  forms  are  of  immense  value 
p«j«.*  (After  Howard.)     to  agriculture,  as  they  keep  down,  as  no  econoroic 
entomologists  or  insecticides  can,  injurious  forms. 

Sub  Order  III.  ACULEATA.  Females  with  stings;  larvae  footless, 
magofot-like.  The  digger  wasps  or  Fossores  excavate  tubes  in  the  earth  in 
which  they  lay  their  eggs  and  then  bring  into  the  holes  as  nourishment 
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other  insects  which  they  have  paralyzed  by  a  sting  in  the  ventral  cord. 
Son^e  true  wasps  have  similar  habits.  Most  wasps  (VESPARiiE)  and  bees 
(APiARiiE)  have  different  habits.  They  build  wonderful  homes  of  chewed 
wood  (the  first  pulp  paper)  or  skilfully  trimmed  leaves,  earth,  etc.,  or  of 
wax  which  the  animals  (bees)  secrete  between  the  joints  of  the  abdomen. 
The  nests,  which  are  to  contain  the  young,  are  either  small  tubes  or 
hexagonal  cells  which  are  united  to  horizontal  or  vertical  combs;  the  food 
is  either  honey,  pollen,  or  chewed  fruits.  The  fact  that  the  offspring  are 
better  protected  when  numerous  individuals  protect  them  has  apparently 
led  in  the  wasps  and  bees  to  different  grades  of  social  states.  The  honey 
bees  {Apis  indliflca*)^  which  live  in  a  colony,  consist  of  three  kinds  of 
individuals  distinguished  by  structure  of  the  head  (fig.  620)  and  other 


Fio;  500.— Heads  of  Api9  mplUfica,    (After  Boas.)    a.  queen;  b,  worker;  e,  drone  with 

the  compound  eyes  meeting  above. 

features :  a  single  queen,  some  hundred  drones,  and  about  ten  thousand 
workers.  These  last  are  females  and  hence  have  stings,  but  have  rudi- 
mentary functiouless  sexual  organs;  their  work  being  to  build  the  home, 
to  protect  the  young,  and  provide  food  for  the  winter.  The  business  of 
egg-laying  belongs  to  the  queen,  who  copulates  but  once,  at  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  when  she  and  a  drone  take  a  wedding  flight.  For  the  four 
years  of  her  life  the  sperm  retains  its  vitality  in  the  receptaculum  seminis. 
In  laying  the  eggs  she  can  permit  entrance  or  not  of  ttie  spermatozoa  at 
will  and  thus  produce  males  or  females.  A  queen  who  has  not  been  fer- 
tilized or  who  has  exhausted  her  supply  can  only  lay  drone  eggs.  The 
further  fate  of  the  eggs  depends  upon  ttie  food  of  the  larv8B;  with  a  small 
jimount  of  bee  bread  (pollen)  workers  are  produced,  but  the  same  larva 
placed  in  a  larger  cell  and  fed  with  the  *  royal  jelly*  (much  like  blanc 
mange  in  appearance)  will  develop  into  a  sexudly  mature  queen.  On 
escape  from  the  queen-cell  the  young  queen  with  a  part  of  the  colony 
swarm  and  start  a  new  colony.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice,  but  if  there  be  danger  of  depleting  the  hive  the  remaining  queen 
larvae  are  killed.  Wasps  and  bumble-bee  colonies  last  but  a  year  and  are 
reformed  by  a  fertilized  female  which  has  lived  through  the  winter. 

The  ants  (Formicarijs)  have  gone  beyond  the  bees  in  the  social  organi- 
zation. They  have  also  departed  most  from  the  other  Hymenoptera  in 
that  the  workers,  sometimes  the  sexual  individuals,  are  wingless  and  the 
sting  is  nidimentary  or  entirely  lacking.  Only  the  Poneridae  sting  like 
bees  and  wasps  ;  the  others  bite  and  squirt  the  secretion  of  the  persistent 
poison  gland  (formic  acid)  into  the  wound.    The  homes  of  the  ants  are 
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leu  wonderful  than  those  of  the  bees,  but  their  social  organization  is  fre- 
quently mare  complicated.  In  the  colony  occur  the  wingless  workers 
(rudimentary  females  with  wing  pads  in  larval  life  which  are  lost  in  papa- 
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tlon),  and  of  these  freqnently   there  are  different  kinds,  large-headed 
soldiers  and  email-headed  workers;  'honey  sacs' in  Myrmecocj/tlus ;  and 
the  seiual  animals,   queens  and  drones,  which  copulate  in  a  marriage 
flight.    The  queen  after  the  flight  roturna  to  the  colony.     Frequeailj 
other  insects,  like  the  Apliides,  are  cos- 
nected  with  the  colony,  these  being  kept 
(or  the  hoiipy  dew  they  produce.     Usnj 
ants  steal  the  pupte  of  others  and  keep 
the  adults  when  they  emerge  as  staves. 
In  Polyergug  rufescxns  Xhls  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  mastei-s  cannot    care  for 
themselves  andmust  befetlby  the  slaves; 
otherwise  they  die.      The  ants  possess 
extreme  interest  on  account  of  their  care- 
fully planned  wars  {Ecitons)  \  on  account 
of  their  relations  to  plants,  some  upecies 
making  nesis  ill  the  growing  plant  sod 
protecting  it  by  their  biles;  ihe  leaf- 
cutting  ants  take  leaves  from  trees  sod 
carry  them  into  their  underground  nesis 
for  tlio  cultivation  of   fungi  on  wliich 
tliey  feed  ;  Ihe  agricultural  ants  from 
their  plantations  and  stores  of  grain,  and 
Ihe  honey  ants  from  Ihe  fact  tliat  cermin 
Fio.Gas,— Headof  CJcoiJntrprriuiffint.  workers  (fig.  521]  act  ns  reservoirs  of 
J;?anw"D;»;^'St^SndtFB?'/1i  honey.  Uiese  •  honey  sacs'  swelling  up  lo 
Wnm ;  vtd,  muidlbk :  mx.  maiiila,  enormous  size. 
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Order  vm.  BhynchoU. 
The  Bhynchota,  or  bugs,  in  their  external  appearance  are 
nearest  to  the  Archiptera  and  Orthoptera.  The  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  are  joined  in  the  same  way;  the  development  is  hemi- 
inetabolouE,  and  in  the  wingless  species  ametabolona.  In  some 
cases,  as  the  Cicadas  with  their  membranous  wings,  the  confusion 
with  the  Orthoptera  has  led  to  these  being  called  locaats;  on  the 
other  hand  the  delicate-winged  Aphides  resemble  the  Archiptera. 
Yet  all  Rhynchota  may  be  recognized  by  the  sucking  proboscis 
(fig.  533),  consisting  of  the  grooved  labium  in  which  the  needle- 
like  mandibles  and  maxillse  play.  The  wing  structures  afford  the 
basis  of  division  into  three  snb  orders. 

Sub  Order  I.  HEMIPTERA  (Heteroptera),     Anterior  wings  hemelytra, 
i.t.,  leathery  at  the  base,  soft  aod  elastic  at  the  tip  (fig.  S24);  between  the 


Fio.  681.— fltnfofomo  rnfipt*.    (From  Hojek.)    t,  soatollum. 

hemelytra  is  a  conspicaoua  triangular  scutelluni  (s>  which  covers  more  or 
len  of  the  dorsal  surface.  Hemelytra  and  scuiellum  occasionally  disap- 
pear. A  further  charac  I  eristic  is  llie  presence  of  slink  glands,  producing 
a  most  disgusLiiiK  o^ot,  which  open  in  the  adults  rentrall?  on  the  meta- 
thorax;  in  the  larvge  dorsally  on  the  abdomen.  According  to  babils  the 
noany  families  may  be  grouped  into  the  aquatic  Hydrogores  and  the 
terrestrial  Geocores.  Of  the  first  the  Belostomidj!  are  noticeable  from 
their  eize,  Belmtoma  amerfcana*  being  nearly  Sj  inches  long  and  capable 
o(  inflicting  severe  wounds.  Other  families  are  Nepids  (iianaira,  water 
scorpion),  Notonectid^,  HroaoBiTiD^,  etc.  Of  tlie  Geocores  the  Redl- 
vuDA,  which  feed  ou  other  inaeors;  the  Acanthiida  (Acanthia  lectuaria,* 
the  bed  bug);  the  Ltoaida,  oontaining  the  cliinch  bug,  Blissita  lettoop- 
terus,*  so  injurious  to  grain;  and  the  PENTATOum^  or  stink  bugs,  may  bo 
meoiioned. 

Sub  Order  II.  HOMOPTERA.  Wings,  when  not  degenerate,  similar  in 
teitu  re  til  rough  out,  although  often  differing  in  size.  Tliej  are  either  parch- 
ment-like or  delicate  mernliranes.  The  Cicadids,  representcii  by  Cicaiia 
seplendecim,"  tiie  seventeen-year  'locust.'  and  C.  tibiceji*  or  dog-day  har- 
vest fly,  are  noticeable  from  their  shrill  notes,  produced  by  a  stridulating 
drum  on  the  abdomen.  C-  omi  of  the  Old  World  fig.  526)  punctures  ash 
trees,  causing  the  flow  of  manna.  The  CEacOPiD£  contains  the  spittle 
bug  lApropltora  *)  wbich  causes  drops  of  foam  on  grass.    The  leaf  hoppers, 
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or  Jas3ID£,  coDtain  somo  injorions  forms,  ifryiftronura  Pi(fo*dftinapiig 
the  grape,  while  the  (rue  hoppers,  Meubracid^  (flg,  637),  are  scarcely  less 
injurious.  None  of  the^,  however,  are  such  serious 
pesis  as  the  plant  lice  and  scale  insects.  In  tlic 
CocciD^,  or  scale  insects,  the  wingless  female  dies 
after  laying  the  eggs  and  covers  them  with  her  denJ 
scnle-liko  body.  Here  belong  the  cochineal  iosecis, 
Co(xti3  eacti*  the  driwl  bodies  of  which  furnish  ibe 
pigment  carmine,  ami  the  l:ic  insects,  Cfaccw*  lacra. 
BS  well  as  a  host  of  injurious  forms,  like  the  orange 
scale,  Axpidotia  aitraiilii,*  and  the  worse  San  Joj^ 
scale,  A.  perniciosua*  which  has  recently  been Bpre.'ii 
ihrouRhont  the  country.  The  Aphid^,  or  plant  li«, 
are  soft-skinned  and  with  tlieir  honey-con taiDing 
excrement  form  a  substratum  for  the  groffih  of 
n..  SS.^c™  Wt^  '"'"•'""  '""«■•  Th.rroprod.,0.  l.tgelj  by  p.* 
iuj.»  buffalo  leaf  hop.  nogenests,  a  reason  for  their  rapid  multiplicatioii , 

per.     (After  Marlali.)  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^.^^j  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ,(,^  ^^^^Hy  ^i^jp. 
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arous  females  an  wingless.    At  times  winged  females  appear  aod  spread 


the  pests.     Winged  males  appear  in  the  nutumn,  and  the  fertilized  eggs 

endure  the  winter.    Of  (til  the  species  none 

is  more  injurions  than  the  Phylloxera  vasta- 

trix"  of  the  grape,  which  with  us  does  slight 

damage,  but  in  Surope  has  destrojed  whole 

vineyards.     This  is  one  of  our  returns  for  the 

many  pests  the  Old  World  has  sent  ns. 

Sub  Order  III.  APTERA.  Wingless  bugs 
with  direct  development,  commonly  known 
as  lice,  of  which  three  species  ntlack  man, 
one  living  in  the  hair  {Pediaulas  capitis*). 

ihe  olhen  (P.  vestimeatorum*  uTid  Plu/iiri>ii  fw.  ssa— PhUfriM  inouinaiit, 
inguinalui*i  upon  the  body.  Other  species  "»*>''»"•■  (After  LeookHt.) 
live  on  other  mammals. 

Order  IZ.  Dlptera. 
Like  the  Rhynchota,  the  Diptcra,  or  flies,  are  sucking  insects, 
but  the  sucking  tube  or  haustcllum  is  different,  here  consisting 
of  a  tube  foinned  of  both  labium  and  labrum,  and  containing 
stylets  which  include,  besides  mandibles  and  maxillte  (often  rudi- 
mentary), the  hypopharynx  (fig.  488),  tho  maxillary  palpi  being 
present.  Only  the  anterior  wings  (hence  Diptern)  are  well  de- 
veloped, the  hinder  wings  being  replaced  by  the  hal  teres  or  bal- 
ancers, small  drumstick-like  structures  richly  supplied  with  nerves 
and  functioning  as  organs  of  equilibration.     The  thorax  is,  as  in 
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Fro.  nX— Viiaon,  house  flr  (orlg.). 
the  Hymenoptera,  aharply  marked  off  from  head  and  abdomen,  its 
BomiteB  being' frequently  fosed.     The  development  is  holometab- 
olons,  two  kinds  of  larrss  and  pnp»  occnrring 
in  its  course.    The  lairsa  are  sJvays  apodal,  but 
have  either  a  distinct  head  with  biting  month 
parts  or  tbey  are  beadlesB  and  hare  a  rudimen- 
tary sucking  apparatus   (fig.  531).     The  pnpte 
are  correspondingly  either  free  with  powers  of 
motion,  or  are   pupn  coarctatie  (p.  474).     De- 
velopment thus  affords  characters  of  systematic 
importance,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  dif- 
ferences in  length  of  legs,  antennss,  hanstellnm, 
Fia.  sn.  — Lura  ot  and  in  body  form.       In  number  of  species  the 
tarti!"<AitOT Lenok-  Diptera  stand  neit  to  the  Coleoptera;  in  nnra- 
""^ '  ber  of  individuals  tbey  far  exceed  them. 

SubOnlerl.  NEMOCERA.  Elongate  with  long,  many-jointed  aotennfe, 
long  proboscis,  long  legs.  The  Inrvte  live  in  damp  places  or  in  water,  where, 
lacking  legs,  tliey  swim  by  movementB  of  the  body.  The  pupaa  can  also 
swim  well.  Bestknotrn  are  the  innocuous  crane  flies  (Tipulid^)  and  the 
mosqnitos  (Culicida;)  wirh  their  numerous  species  affecting  man,  among 
thera  the  forms  which  carry  yellow  fever,  and  Anophdea*  which  distribute 
malaria.  The  Cecidohvid^  include  the  injurious  HesBiaii  fiy,  Ceeidomyia 
destructor*  and  the  pfodogenelic  Miastor  (flg.  498). 

Sub  Order  II.   TANYaTOMA.    Resemble  the  Muscariw  (with  which 
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they  were  formerly  united)  in  the  short  stout  bodies,  short  antenna  and 
legs.  They  are  distinguished  from  them  und  resemble  tlie  Nemocera  in 
their  long  proboscis  and  in  development.  The  larvs  and  pupfelivein 
damp  plnces  or  in  water  ;ind  move  rapidly,  the  larvie  having  biting  mouth 
parts.  Here  belong  the  black  flies,  Simuuid£,  which  excel  tbe  mogquilos 
in  their  Ticiousness,  and  the  horse  flies,  Tabanid^,  the  females  of  which 
attack  catile  and  men,  as  well  as  horses,  with  their  painful  bites. 

Sub  Order  III.  MUSCAEI^  (Brachycera,  after  removal  of  Tanystoma). 
Body  short,  stout;  anteiinte  three-jointed  with  a  bristle  (arista)  (fig. 
.53*3;:  legs  short,  ending  in  an  a<lhesive  organ  (pnlvillus) ;  larvce  headless 
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Fia.  Bai.— Left,  Em  hatlaitii,  robber  (If  ;  right,  Bntenna  of  HoKld  nhowlng  arlita 
Y  ta.  6^— Oaitrophautequi  *  hot  ny.    (From  Ha  J  ek.)  A,  haJterea. 

living  in  decaying  substances  or  parasitic  in  other  animals.  The  Hus- 
CiJiJB  include  tbe  house  flies  (Musca  domestica  *  and  other  species),  the  blow 
fly  {CaUiphora  vomitoria*),  and  the  flesh  fly  {Sar'wphaga  camaria*),  which 
is  viviparous.  The  Asilid^,  or  robber  flies,  prey  on  other  insects,  as  do 
some  of  the  Syrphid£  :  Erixtalia*  of  this  family  has  an  aquatic  'rat- 
tailed  larva,'  one  end  being  drawn  out  into  a  long  breathing  lube. 
<EeTRiDf,  bot  flies  ;  lbs  larvce  always  parasitic;  those  of  the  sbeep  bot 
{(Eatrus  ovU*^  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  the  sheep,  causing  the  disease 
called  'slaggera';  those  of  the  ox  warble  (ffypoderma  lineala*)  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  cattle;  those  of  the  horse  (GastrophUus  equi*  fig. 
588)  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  In  the  tropics  Sermatobia  noxialU 
lives  as  a  larva  in  the  human  skin. 

Sub  Order  IV.  PUPIPARA,    Very  active,  often  wingless  forms  living 
as  parasites  on   mammals  and  insects ;  larval  development  inside  the 
mother ;    pupation  occurring   soon  after  birth. 
Mdophagua  ovinus,*  sbeep  tick;  Braula  coca.,* 
bee  louse. 

Order  Z.  Aphaniptera  (Siphonsptera). 
In  Spite  of  the  lack  of  wings  the  fleas  are 
closely  related  to  the   Diptcru,  Bince  tbcj 
have  donbtlesB  descended  from  winged  forms, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  Fia.  sn.—p«t'x  irritn-t* 
holometabolons  development.     The  larvie,      "*■     """ 
long  and  footless,  live  in  decaying  wood  or  dust  in  cracks  in  the 
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floor,  etc.,  and  give  rise  to  pupae,  both  without  traces  of  wings. 
Yet  fleas  and  flies  differ  in  that  the  fleas  have  similar  body  somites 
but  the  haustellum  is  lacking,  the  sucking  tube  being  formed 
of  labrum  and  mandibles,  while  the  sharp  maxillsB  puncture  the 
skin.  Besides  Pulex  irritatiSy*  the  flea  that  attacks  man,  many 
other  species  occur  on  other  animals.  In  warm  countries  the  jigger 
or  chigoe,  Sarcophaylla  penetrans y*  attacks  man,  the  female  boring 
into  the  skin,  usually  under  the  nails,  and  there  laying  the  eggs. 

Order  XI.  Lepidoptera. 
This  group  of  butterflies  and  moths  is  the  most  sharply  limited 
of  any  order  of  Hexapods.  The  wings,  both  pairs  of  which  are 
well  developed  (rarely  lacking,  as  in  many  female  PsychidsB  and 
some  Geometridae),  are  covered  with  scales  (flattened  hairs),  and 
to  these  are  due  the  frequently  brilliant  color  patterns.  Frequently 
the  fore  and  hind  wings  are  united  by  hooks  {frenulum)  on  the 
latter,  engaging  in  a  retmaculuvi  in  the  fore  wing.  The  mesothorax 
is  large  and  the  smaller  pro-  and  metathorax  are  closely  united  to 
it,  giving  the  region  a  distinctness  from  head  or  abdomen.  The 
mouth  parts  are  peculiar  (fig.  489),  although  foreshadowed  in  the 
Phryganids,  and  not  fully  developed  in  the  Microlepidoptera.  The 
mandibles  are  rudimentary  or  absent,  while  the  fused  maxillas, 
greatly  elongate,  form  the  proboscis.  Maxillary  and  labial  palpi 
are  present,  the  former  smaller  and  often  degenerate.  The  de- 
velopment is  holometabolous;  the  larvsB,  frequently  called  cater- 
pillars (fig.  502),  have  biting  mouth  parts,  the  mandibles  veiy 
strong;  and  also  silk  glands  (sericteria),  a  pair  of  internal  organs 
which  open  together  on  the  labium  and  produce  a  secretion  hard- 
ening to  silk;  besides  the  thoracic  legs,  prologs,  two  to  five  pairs, 
are  present.  The  pupas  are  usually  pupad  obtectae,  and  are  rarely 
free.  In  some  the  pupae  are  ornamented  with  golden  spots,  whence 
the  name  chrysalides  often  applied  to  them. 

Sub  Order  I.  MICROLEPIDOPTERA.  Small,  inconspicuous;  at  rest 
holding  the  wings  horizontally  over  the  back  ;  maxillary  palpi  very  large ; 
proboscis  small.  Tineid^  ;  the  larvae  form  a  tube  of  the  food  material 
which  they  carry  around  with  them.  Tinea  pdliofieUa,*  the  clothes 
moth.  ToRTRicmiE  ;  the  larvaB  roll  leaves  into  a  tube.  Carpocapsa  porno- 
nella*  the  codlin  moth,  the  larvae  infesting  apples. 

Sub  Order  II.  GEOMETRINA.  Moths  slender,  the  wings  in  pattern 
and  shape  recalling  those  of  butterflies,  but  held  horizontally  when  at 
rest;  *  tongue'  (proboscis)  small;  larvae  with  two,  rarely  three,  prolegs, 
known  as  span  or  measuring  worms  from  their  gait.  Species  numerous. 
Canker  worms  {PaZeacrita  vernata*  AlosophUa  pometaria^*  females 
wingless),  Diastictis  ribearia*  currant  worm. 
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Sub  Order  III.  NOCTUINA.  Owlet  moths ;   with  short  bodies ;  fore 
wings  usually  gray  and  oruamunted  by  two  spots  and  zigzag  lines  which 
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at  rest  ooTsr  the  frequently  (as  in  Catocala  *)  brightly  colored  bind  wings, 
IBOOspecies  in  United  States.  Bypenahumuli,*  hop  worm  ;  AUtia  argil- 
lacea,*  cotton  worm  ;  Leueaiiia  unipunclata*  afmy  worm  ;  cut  worms. 

8iib  Order  IV.  BOMBYCINA,  ailk  worms.  Body  large,  wooly,  usually 
broad  dull-colored  wings;  occasionally  lucking  iu  the  females;  proboscis 
frequently  rudimentary.  Antennee  long,  pectinate;  larrEe  bairy,  with 
well-developed  spinning  powers.  Most  important  are  the  true  silk  worms 
(Bombffx  mori*i,  natives  of  China,  while  others,  like  Telta  potyphemus,* 
furnish  silk  of  value.  Still  others  cause  great  damage  to  forest  trees, 
among  them  the  tent  caterpillars  (Cli»iocampa*)  and  the  imported  gipsy 
moth  Ocneria  dfgpar  {Rg.  72). 

SubOrderV.  SPHINGINA.  Body  long, stout  ;fore  wingslong.alender, 
hind  wings  shorter ;  proboscis  very  long ;  antentite  short ;  larvee  with  a 
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caudal  spine.  Phhgethontius  celetis,*  tomato  worm  ;  P.  Carolina.*  tobacco 
worm.  Considerably  different  are  the  SKSiro.E,or  'clear  wings,'  which 
resemble  bees  and  wasps. 

Sub  Order  VI.    RHOPALOCEEA,  butterflies.    Body  slender  ;  wings 
held  vertically  when  at  rest,  proboscis  long  ;  antennfe  clubbed  at  tbe  lip  ; 
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larvffi  usually  spiny ;  pupie  hung  by  a  thread,  never  a  coooon.  Species 
numerous.  Vaneaxa  antiopa"  lives  over  winter;  the  species  o(  Pfcrfa  • 
attack  cabbages,  etc.;  FapUio*  bwbUow  tailB, 

Class  V.  Diplopoda  (Chilognatha). 

The  Diplopoda  are  usually  united  with  the  ChUopoda  in  a 
group  of  Myriapoda;  bat  while  they  agree  in  having  a  head  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  foot-bearhig  Begments,  they  difEor  bo  greatly 
that  no  anion  is  possible.  The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  although 
in  the  Folydesmids  by  lateml  growth  it  may  be  flattened  above ; 
the  legB  are  close  together  on  the  ventral  surface,  with  the  tracheal 
openings  near  them,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  other 
openings  of  defensive  glands,  the  foramina  repugnatoria. 


FlO.  S3T.— Schem&tlc  BectEoD  ot  Dlplopod  (comikkre  with  lis.  4Bli.    (f,  dtsestlve  tract ; 

U,  Bonad:  h,  heiirt;  r-,  repuKDatarlaL  glkDd  :  •.  Bplrscle  and  tncbee. 
FlO,  fin.— Mnuth  parta  of  />i7iu.    {After  Latiel.)    t,  nuuidlblea  of  i.  moliiMiiMu ;  3, 

KDathocliilarliim  (f  awd  muUln)  of  I.  tuyulM*. 

A  more  marked  feature  is  that  each  segment  of  the  body  except 
the  first  four  or  five  bears  two  pairs  of  appendages,  which,  with  a 
similar  duplicity  in  chambers  of  the  heart,  tracheee,  ganglia,  etc., 
shows  that  a  fusion  has  occurred.  The  anterior  somites  hear  at 
most  but  a  single  pair  of  legs;  both  legs  and  antenns  are  short. 
The  head  bears,  besides  the  antennce,  but  two  pairs  of  appendages, 
a  pair  of  several-jointed  mandibles  (fig.  538),  and  a  pair  of  rudi- 
mentary mazillse  fused  to  a  single  plate,  the  gnathochilarium. 

The  gonads  lie  ventral  lo  the  intestine  fsr  back  in  the  body,  those  o( 
the  right  and  left  sides  enclosed  in  a  eiagle  sac  ;  the  ducts  open  separately 
on  the  second  somite  of  the  truuk.  The  spermatozoa  are  not  moliI&  The 
legs  ot  the  seventh  segment  of  the  male  are  used  in  copalatioit.    The 
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yoang  escape  from  the  egg  with  three  pairs  of  legs,  a  point  once  thought  to 
show  reeemblances  to  the  Heiapoda,  bat  which  does  not,  for  tbeee  legs  are 
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on  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  somites  of  the  body.    The  luLiD^  have 
elongate  cyliiKlriuai  bodies  ;    Spirobolus.*   Olouerida  short,  capable  of 
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rolling  into  a  ball  ;  PoLrDESHin^,  with  wing-like  processes  to  the 
segments,  giving  them  a  flattened  appearance.  Pauropoda  :  minute  ;  body 
with  twelve  segments,  lending  to  fuse  to  sii.  Pauropua.*  Eurypauroptu* 
More  uncertain  in  position  are  the  Stmphtla  {Sootopendrella  *),  but  from 
the  position  of  the  genital  opening  they  are  placed  here. 

Summaiy  of  Impoitont  Facta. 

1.  The  ARTHROPODA  are  animaU  with  eridcnt  internal  and 
external  segmentation  (metamerism). 

2.  The  metamerism  is  expressed  internally  in  the  ladder-like 
DervouB  system,  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  segmental  organs  and  tracheae  bo  far  as  these  are  present. 

3.  The  outer  segmentation  is  expressed  in  the  rings  of  the  cbi- 
tinous  coat  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  metameric  arrangement 
of  the  appendages. 

4.  From  the  similarly  metameric  Annelida  the  Arthropoda  are 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  jointed  appendages,  at  most  a 
pair  to  a  somite.  The  appendages  may  be  divided  according  to 
function  into  antennee,  jaws,  accessory  jaws,  feet,  and  swimmerets. 

5.  A  further  distinction  is  the  grouping  of  the  somites  into 
regions  of  which  usnally  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  recognized. 

6.  The  head  bears  the  tactile   and  eating  appendages;    the 
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thorax  those  used  in  locomotion  (pereiopoda),  the  abdomen  the 
swimmerets  (pleopoda),  or  it  lacks  appendages. 

7.  By  fusion  of  head  and  thorax  a  cephalothorax  is  produced  ; 
a  postabdomen  may  be  separated  from  the  abdomen. 

8.  The  eyes  are  either  ocelli  or  compound  eyes. 

9.  Hermaphroditism  is  rare;  reproduction  is  by  eggs;  fre- 
quently there  is  parthenogenesis,  rarely  psedogenesis.  The  eggs 
usually  have  a  superficial  segmentation. 

10.  The  Arthropoda  are  divided  into  Crustacea^  Acerata, 
Malacopoda,  Insecta,  and  Diplopoda. 

11.  The  Crustacea  respire  by  gills;  they  usually  hare  two 
pairs  of  antennae,  and  usually  biramous  feet;  the  reproductive  ducts 
open  near  the  middle  of  the  body. 

12.  The  Crustacea  are  divided  into  Trilobitae,  Phyllopoda, 
Copepoda,  Ostracoda,  Cirripedia,  and  Malacostraca. 

13.  Phyllopoda,  Copepoda,  Ostracoda,  and  Cirripedia  are  fre- 
quently called  Entomostraca;  they  have  a  shell  gland  and  the 
nauplius  as  a  larval  stage. 

14.  The  Trilohitm  are  extinct  forms  with  one  pair  of  antennae, 
and  the  body  divided  by  longitudinal  grooves  into  three  regions. 

15.  The  Phyllopoda  have  variable  segments  and  primitive  leaf- 
like feet  recalling  the  parapodia  of  the  annelids. 

16.  The  Copepoda  are  without  shells  and  have  biramous  feet. 

17.  The  Ostracoda  have  reduced  bodies  enclosed  in  a  bivalve 
shell. 

18.  The  Cirripedia  are  usually  hermaphroditic  and  are  sessile. 

19.  The  Malacostraca  have  20  (21)  segments,  of  which  7  (8) 
are  abdominal;  the  male  sexual  openings  are  on  the  13th,  the 
female  on  the  11th,  segment;  the  excretory  organ  is  the  antennal 
gland;  the  larva  is  a  zoea,  rarely  a  nauplius. 

20.  The  Malacostraca  are  divided  into  Leptostraca,  Thoracos- 
traca,  and  Arthrostraca. 

21.  The  Leptostrnca  have  twenty-one  somites;  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  Phyllopoda. 

22.  The  TJioracostraca  or  Podophthalmia  (Schizopoda,  Stoma- 
topoda,  Decapoda)  have  stalked  eyes  and  some  or  all  of  the  tho- 
racic somites  fused  with  the  head  to  a  cephalothorax. 

23.  The  Arthrostraca  or  EdriophthaJmia  have  sessile  eyes  and 
have  seven  free  thoracic  segments.  They  are  divided  into  Am- 
phipoda  and  Isopoda. 

24.  The  AcERATA  lack  antennae;  the  body  is  divided  into  ceph 
alothorax  and    abdomen;  the   cephalothorax   bears   six  pairs  oi 
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appendages;  the  genital  ducts  open  on  the  seventh  somite;  the 
respiratory  organs — gills,  lungs,  or  trachea — develop  from  the 
abdominal  appendages. 

25.  The  Acerata  are  divided  into  Gigantostraca  and  Arachnida. 

26.  The  Gigantostraca  are  large,  and  breathe  by  gills.  The 
only  living  forms  are  Xiphosures. 

27.  The  Arachnida  breathe  by  lungs  or  by  tracheae  derived 
from  lungs,  the  openings  to  which  are  on  the  abdomen;  they  have 
a  pair  of  chelicersB,  a  pair  of  pedipalpi,  and  four  pairs  of  legs;  they 
have  in  addition  several  pairs  of  highly  developed  ocelli. 

28.  The  Arachnida  are  divided  into  nine  orders:  Scorpionida, 
Phrynoidea,  Microthelyphonida,  Solpugida,  Pseudoscorpii :  Pha- 
langida,  Araneina,  Acarina,  and  Linguatulida. 

29.  The  Scorpionida  have  chelate  pedipalpi  and  a  postabdomen 
terminated  by  a  sting. 

30.  The  Phrynoidea  have  the  first  pair  of  legs  tactile  and  not 
used  in  walking,  and  a  continuous  cephalothorax. 

31.  The  Microthelyphonida  and  the  Solpugida  have  three 
'  thoracic '  segments  free.  The  Microthelyphonida  have  a  long, 
jointed  postabdomen,  lacking  in  the  Solpugida. 

32.  The  Pseudoscorpii  resemble  the  Scorpionida,  but  lack  the 
postabdomen  and  sting. 

33.  The  Phalangida  have  very  long  legs  and  spider-like  bodies. 

34.  The  Araneina  have  an  unsegmented  abdomen,  bearing  four 
or  six  spinnerets  and  numerous  spinning  glands.  They  are  divided 
into  Tetrapneumones,  with  four  lungs,  and  Dipneumones,  with 
two  lungs  and  two  tracheaB. 

35.  The  Acarina  have  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  fused  and 
the  mouth  parts  for  sucking.     Several  species  are  parasitic  on  man. 

36.  The  Linguatulida  are  complete  parasites,  ribbon-like  and 
without  legs;  the  young  live  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

37.  The  Tardigrada  and  Pycnogonida  agree  with  the  Arachnida 
in  the  number  of  walking  legs.     Their  position  is  very  uncertain. 

38.  The  Malacopoda  are  intermediate  between  Annelida  and 
Insecta.  They  have  indistinctly  segmented  bodies  with  parapodia- 
like  feet,  segmental  organs,  and  trachesB. 

39.  The  Insecta  breathe  by  trachesB;  tLo  head  bears  four  pairs 
of  appendages:  antennas,  mandibles,  maxillaB,  labium;  since 
tracheae  are  present  the  circulatory  system  is  reduced;  the  repro- 
ductive organs  open  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body. 

40.  The  Insecta  are  divided  into  Chilopoda  and  Hexapoda. 

41.  The  Chilopoda  have  numerous  body  segments  with  a  pair 
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of  long  legs  on  each;  close  behind  the  head  are  a  pair  of  poison 
feet. 

43.  The  Hexapoda  have  the  body  divided  into  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen. 

43.  The  abdomen  consists  of  a  varying  number  of  somites  and 
lacks  appendages. 

44.  The  thorax  consists  of  three  Segments,  pro-,  meso-,  and 
metathorax,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs,  and  meso-  and  metathorax 
usually  a  pair  of  wings  each. 

45.  The  head  bears,  besides  three  pairs  of  mouth  parts,  an  un- 
paired upper  lip  (labrum)  and  two  compound  eyes,  besides  usually 
one  to  three  ocelli. 

46.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  parts  varies  with  the  food ; 
they  are  either  biting,  licking  and  sucking,  or  piercing  in  function. 

47.  Wingless  insects  usually  have  a  direct  (ametabolous)  de- 
Telopment  with  numerous  ecdyses. 

48.  Winged  insects  (and  many  without  wings  which  have  de- 
scended from  winged  forms)  have  a  metamorphosis  in  which  the 
larva  differs  more  or  less  from  the  imago  (metabolous  insects) ;  the 
larva  never  has  wings. 

49.  An  incomplete  metamorphosis  (hemimetabolous  develop- 
ment) occurs  when  the  larva  with  each  molt  becomes  more  like 
the  adult,  developing  wing  pads  which  with  each  ecdysis  become 
larger. 

50.  In  complete  metamorphosis  (holometabolous  development) 
the  changes  occur  in  the  last  molting  stage,  which  is  a  stage  of 
rest,  the  pupa. 

51.  Classification  of  Hexapoda  is  based  upon  structure  of  mouth 
parts  and  wings  as  well  as  upon  regional  relations  and  development. 

52.  The  Ajyterygota  are  wingless,  ametabolous  Hexapoda  wiiJi 
biting  mouth  parts. 

53.  The  Archiptera  have  biting  mouth  parts  with  incompletely 
fused  labium,  net-veined  wings,  and  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

54.  The  Orihoptera  resemble  the  Archiptera  in  mouth  parts 
and  development,  but  have  parchment-like  wings. 

55.  The  Nenroptcra  have  net-veined  wings  and  a  holometabolous 
development;  the  mouth  parts  are  modified. 

5G.  The  Coleopiera  are  biting  insects  with  the  fore  wings 
changed  to  elytra;  they  differ  from  the  somewhat  similar  Orthop- 
tera  by  the  complete  metamorphosis. 

57.  The  Strepsipiera  are  parasitic  forms  allied  to  the  Coleoptera. 

58.  The  Hymeyioptera  have  partly  biting,  partly  licking  month 
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parts;  membranous  wings  with  few  nervnres  and  holometabolous 
development. 

69.  The  Rhynchota  are  hemimetabolous  or  ametabolous,  with 
piercing  mouth  parts;  the  bed  bugs  and  the  Pediculina  are  parasitic. 

60.  The  Diptera  are  holometabolous,  with  piercing  mouth  parts 
and  not  more  than  one  pair  of  wings.  The  larvsB  of  the  CEstridae 
are  parasitic. 

61.  The  Aphaniptera  are  holometabolous,  wingless,  parasitic, 
with  sucking  mouth  parts. 

62.  The  Lepidoptcra  have  the  wings  covered  with  scales;  labium 
and  labrum  rudimentary,  the  maxillse  altered  to  a  sucking  tube; 
the  development  holometabolous. 

63.  The  DiPLOPODA  have  a  head  with  three  pairs  of  appendages; 
the  trunk  with  double  segments,  each  bearing  two  pairs  of  legs, 
the  genital  openings  anterior. 

64.  The  term  Myriapoda  is  frequently  used  to  include  Chilop- 
oda  dnd  Diplopoda. 

PHYLUM  VIII.    CHORD  ATA. 

Within  recent  years  it  has  been  realized  that  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, formerly  distributed  among  various  groups,  possess  structural 
features  of  great  importance  which  ally  them  to  the  vertebrates. 
On  the  other  hand  they  lack  the  vertebrae  and  many  other  features 
characteristic  of  that  group,  so  that  the  name  cannot  be  extended 
to  include  them.  Yet  since  all  these  forms  possess,  as  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  feature,  a  structure  known  as  the  chorda  dorsalis 
or  notochord,  the  term  Chordata  has  been  adopted  to  include  them. 

The  notchord  is  a  smooth  elastic  rod  arising,  in  development, 
from  the  entoderm  and  coming  to  lie  between  the  digestive  tract 
and  the  nervous  system  (fig.  9).  In  all  Chordates  the  anterior 
(pharyngeal)  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  develops  one  or 
more  pairs  of  pockets  which  grow  outwards  and  fuse  with  the 
ectoderm.  The  fused  portion  then  breaks  through,  and  the  pock- 
ets become  converted  into  gill  slits  (branchial  clefts),  which,  in 
the  lower  forms,  allow  the  passage  of  water  over  the  gills  which 
line  the  slits. 

The  central  nervous  system  lies  on  one  side  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  there  being  no  ring  of  nervous  matter  (Enteropneusta  ex- 
cepted) around  the  oesophagus,  such  as  is  so  common  in  the  in- 
vertebrata.  It  arises  as  a  medullary  plate  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
body  around  the  blastopore.     The  edges  of  this  plate  are  rolled 
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inwards,  converting  the  plate  into  a  tube  with  nervous  walls  and 
a  central  canal.  From  this,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  it  happens, 
when  the  blastopore  remains  open  behind  (fig.  547,  ne),  that  a 
temporary  communication,  the  neurenteric  canal,  exists  between 
the  neural  and  alimentary  canals. 

On  the  other  hand  the  chordates  share  with  the  annelids  and 
arthropods  a  segmentation  of  the  body  which,  however,  is  internal 
and  only  exceptionally  is  visible  from  the  surface. 

The  Chordates  include  the  Leptocardii,  the  Tunicata,  doubt- 
fully a  group  of  Enteropneusta,  and  the  Vertebrata. 

Sub  Phylum  L  Leptocardii  (Cephalochordia,  Acrakia). 

Until  recently  but  a  single  genus  (Amphioxus)  was  recognized 
as  belonging  to  this  group,  and  this  form,  known  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  was  at  first  described  as  a  mollusc  {Limax  lanceolatuit). 
Its  chordate  nature  was  first  recognized  by  Johannes  Muller, 
while  the  embryological  researches  of  Kowalewsky  showed  its  close 
relations  to  the  Tunicata. 

In  structure  it  is  comparatively  simple.  The  fish-like  body, 
pointed  at  either  end  (whence  Amphioxus),  lacks  paired  appendages, 
but  has  a  median  fold  or  fin  best  developed  at  the  caudal  end.  The 
epithelium  covering  the  body  is  but  a  single  cell  in  thickness  and 


Fio.  6il.—Amphtosnu  lanceolaivs,    (Diagrani  after  Boreri.)    a,  anus  ;  nu,  eye :  h,  perU 
"^  branchial  space ;  c,  notochord  ;  0,  Konads ;  /,  liver;  »»,  muscles ;  n,  nephridia :  o, 
mouth ;  p,  atrial  opening  ;  r,  spinalcord ;  xp,  gill  slits. 

allows  the  underlying  muscle  segments  to  show  through.  It  differs 
from  the  fishes  in  lack  of  skull  (Acrania),  vertebrae,  brain,  heart, 
and  kidneys,  although  the  rudiments  of  brain  and  excretory  organs 
are  present.  Connective  tissue  is  almost  entirely  absent,  the  body 
consisting  of  much-folded  epithelia  separated  by  thin  gelatinous 
layers. 

An  axial  skeleton  is  present  in  the  notochord,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  (fig.  541,  c).  Above  it  lies  the  spinal 
cord,  with  a  central  canal,  which  expands  in  front  into  a  rudi- 
mentary cerebral  vesicle.     A  pigment  spot  in  this  brain  is  the 
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primitive  eye,  but  other  places  are  Hensitive  to  light.  The  olfac- 
tory organ  is  an  unpaired  pit  on  the  autcrior  end  of  the  body; 
and  at  its  bottom,  in  the  yoang,  is  an  opening,  tlie  anterior  oeu- 
ropore,  which  leads  into  the  anterior  end  of  tlie  neural  canal.  It 
ia  a  point  of  delayed  closure  of  the  embryonic  medullaiy  folds. 
f  Of  the  alimentary  tract  more  than  a  third  is  occupied  by  the 
pharynx  with  the  gill  slits.  It  begins  with  an  oval  mouth,  sur- 
rounded by  cirri,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  gill  slits,  be- 
tween which  elastic  gill  arches  form  a  support  for  the  walla  (fig. 
543,  kV).  In  the  young  the  gill  slits  open  directly  to  the  anterior, 
but  later,  somewhat  as  in  Tunicata,  into  a  peribranchial  chamber 


Fra.  (Ht— Section  of  the  gill  region  of  Amphiorat.  (After  LankeMsr  and  Boverl.l 
n,  aorta  deHceDdeoB;  b,  perlbrancblal  space  ;  r.  nolochor  J  :  cd.  delom  ibranchlal 
biMly  cavity) :  r.  hypobraDcblal  tirpove.  beneath  it  the  aorta  ascendens;  a.  Eonad: 
>ib,gm  arches:  M.  pharynx ;  t.  flTer  :  m.  muscles;  ti,  nephridla.  on  the  1eh  with 
an  arrow;  r,  spinal  curd  ;  di,  spinal  nerve:  ip,  gWl  allt. 

{b)  which  allows  the  escape  of  the  water  through  a  poms  branchialis 
(fig.  541,  ^),  behind  the  middle  of  the  body.  On  the  ventral  floor 
of  the  pharynx  ia  a  ciliated  hypobranchial  groove  (fig.  543,  e),  the 
homologue  of  the  tunicate  endostyle  and  of  part  of  the  vertebrate 
thyroid.  It  leads  back  to  the  straight  digestive  tract  which  opens 
on  the  left  side  near  the  end  of  the  body,  and  bears  in  front  a 
blind  liver  sac  which  extends  forward  into  the  gill  region  (figs. 
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541,  542,  Z).  The  vascular  system,  with  colorless  blood,  consists 
of  a  dorsal  arterial  (a)  and  a  ventral  venous  trunk  connected  by 
lateral  loops  or  arches.  The  ventral  trunk  begins  as  a  subintestinal 
vein  under  the  intestine,  branches  as  a  portal  vein  over  the  liver, 
and,  reuniting  again  in  a  ventral  vessel,  continues  forward,  as  the 
aorta  ascendens,  below  the  gills.  From  this  the  vascular  arches — 
gill  arteries — pass  up  between  the  gill  slits  and  form  the  dorsal 
vessel,  the  aorta  descendens.  A  true  heart  is  lacking,  but  various 
parts  of  the  vessels — a  part  of  the  ventral  trunk  and  the  bases  of 
the  gill  arteries — are  contractile,  whence  the  name  LeptocardiL 

As  the  pharynx  lies  in  the  peribranchial  chamber,  the  digestive 
portion  of  the  tract  lies  in  a  true  body  cavity  or  coelom,  which  ex- 
tends forward  (fig.  542,  co)  into  the  branchial  region  as  well  as 
into  the  gill-walls  (branchial  coelom)  and  into  the  outer  walls  of 
the  peribranchial  chamber  (peribranchial  coelom).  In  the  peri- 
branchial coelom  are  the  gonads  {g),  a  series  of  pouch-like  ceU  fol- 
licles which,  by  dehiscence,  allow  their  products  to  escape  into  the 
peribranchial  chamber.  Into  this  chamber  also  empty  the  excre- 
tory organs  which  were  long  sought  for  in  vain.  These  are  (n)  a 
series,  on  right  and  left  sides,  of  ciliated  canals  apparently  cor- 
responding to  the  pronephros  of  the  vertebrates.  Each  canal 
begins  with  at  least  one  ciliated  nephrostome  in  the  coelom  and 
opens  separately  like  an  annelid  nephridium. 

Like  the  structure,  the  development  is  comparatively  simple.  The 
following  points  deserve  special  mention  :  (1)  The  eggs  have  a  nearly 
equal  segmentation  (fig.  96).  (2)  A  typical  invaginate  gastrula  (fig.  105) 
occurs.  (8)  The  mesoderm  arises  as  a  series  of  pouches,  right  and  left, 
from  the  mesenteron,  which  later  separate  and  represent  the  primitive 
segments.  Hence  these  are  clearly  mesothelial  in  nature.  From  the  cavi- 
ties of  these  arises  the  body  cavity,  which  is  consequently  an  enterocoele. 
(4)  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  entoderm  between  these  coelomic  poaches 
becomes  folded  off  from  the  rest  and  forms  the  notochord,  which  lies 
between  the  digestive  tract  and  the  nervous  system.  (5)  The  nervous 
system  arises  from  a  longitudinal  groove  which  becomes  folded  into  a 
tube  and  is  connected  for  a  while  with  the  digestive  tract  by  a  neureu- 
teric  canal. 

Amphioxus*  contains  a  few  closely  related  species  which  occur  on  oar 
southeastern  coast,  in  Europe,  Indian  Ocean.  Recently  other  genera  bare 
been  described — Asymmetron  *  in  America,  Heteropleuron  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  animals  live  in  quiet  bays  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand, 
wiih  only  the  mouth  above  the  surface.  Like  all  animals  with  rudimen- 
tary eyes,  they  shun  the  light  and  are  greatly  excited  by  strong  illami- 
nation. 
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SnB  Phtlcm  IL  Tunicata  (TJrochobda). 
In  their  adult  condition  the  Tunicata,  or  sea-sqnirtB,  bear  some 
reaemblance  to  the  Biphonate  mollnBca,  eepecially  in  the  posses- 
sion of  incurrent  and  excurreDt  orlflcea,  ueuallj  close  togethor, 
and  a  mantle.     Hence  these  forms  were  long  associated  with  the 


Yia.  fHS.~Dli«rain  at  >  tnalc&te  <orlg.i.  a.  atiinm ;  b,  nerrons  cCBngllaii ;  t,  endo- 
style;  f,  iDtcstloe;  n,  moDth;  n.  subnenral  Eland ;  i.  stomacti:  I,  tunic.  In  the 
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bnuicblal  apace,  and  tbls  In  torn  with  the  atrlain. 

molluscs;  later  they  were  associated  with  the  worms,  but  their  de- 
velopment shows  them  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  vertebrates. 
Tbe  group  owes  its  name  to  the  tanic  or  mantle — lacking  in  the 
CopelatEB — an  envelope  (iig.  543, 1)  which  is  formed  like  a  cuticle 
by  tbe  epithelium  of  the  skin,  but  which  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  cuticula  by  its  atmcture.  It  much  resembles  connective 
tissue  in  that  cells  from  the  mesoderm  wander  Into  tbe  ground 
substance,  which  is  sometimes  fbrous,  sometimes  homogeneous, 
and  has  an  interesting  chemical  nature.  It  consists  of  the  same 
proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  {C,H,jO,)  as  cellulose 
and  agrees  with  this  substance,  so  characteristic  of  plants,  in  its 
re'.ctioos  (blue  color  with  iodine-iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphuric 
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acid,  violet  with  chloriodide  of  zinc).  Nowhere  else  among  ani- 
mals is  there  such  a  rich  formation  of  cellulose. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  digestive  tract  is  modified  into  a 
pharynx  or  branchial  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  become  per- 
forated with  a  varying  number  of  gill  slits,  these  leading  either 
directly  to  the  exterior  or,  more  usually,  into  a  peribranchial 
chamber,  and  from  this  to  a  cloaca  or  atrium  (a),  before  reaching 
the  outside  world.  While  the  respiratory  water  passes  through 
the  gill  slits  the  food  particles  which  it  contains  are  received  by  a 
ring-shaped  ciliated  band  (peripharyngeal  band)  and,  enveloped 
by  mucus,  are  led  to  the  oesophagus.  This  mucus  is  formed  by  a 
ciliated  glandular  groove,  the  endostyle  (e),  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  pharynx. 

Between  the  gill  region  (end  of  the  endostyle)  and  the  stomach 
lies  the  ventral  heart  enclosed  in  a  pericardium.  It  has  the 
peculiarity,  met  nowhere  else,  of  changing  the  direction  of  its 
contractions  at  frequent  intervals;  after  the  heart  has  driven  the 
blood  for  a  time  to  the  gills  it  rests  a  while  and  then  begins  to 
force  the  blood  in  the  opposite  direction,  pumping  it  from  the 
gills  and  sending  it  towards  the  stomach. 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  that  a  dorsal  ganglion  and  a  her- 
maphroditic gonad  are  present,  the  striking  features  of  the  group 
are  enumerated.  The  extreme  forms,  the  Copelatse  and  the 
Thaliacea,  are  rather  remote,  but  they  are  connected  by  interme- 
diate forms,  the  Ascidisd  and  Pyrosomas. 

Order  I.  Copelats. 

These  small  forms— one  or  a  few  centimeters  in  length — are 
pelagic;  they  have  the  anterior  end  inserted  in  a  gelatinous  enyelope 
or  'house'  which  replaces  the  lacking  tunic.  They  swim  like  a 
tadpole  by  means  of  a  tail  which  arises  from  the  hinder  end  of 
the  trunk.  The  alimentary  canal  (fig.  544)  is  bent  on  itself,  and 
both  it  and  the  two  large  gill  slits,  in  contrast  to  all  other  tuni- 
cates,  open  directly  to  the  exterior.  The  heart  (lacking  only  in 
the  KowalewskidsB)  is  ventral  and  the  hermaphroditic  gonads  and 
the  nervous  svstem  dorsal.  The  latter  consists  of  a  cerebral 
ganglion,  with  beside  it  an  extremely  simple  auditory  organ  and  a 
ciliated  groove,  and  farther  a  chain  of  ganglia  extending  into  the 
tail.  The  notochord,  a  gelatinous  structure  enclosed  by  a  sheath 
of  cells,  forms  the  skeletal  axis  of  the  tail  ventral  to  the  nerve  cord 
and  gives  attachment  to  muscles.  -  Oikopleura,*  Appendicularia,* 
Frifillaria;  Kowalewalcia.  ^ 
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opened  Iromtbe  mouth,  a.  anus;  r.  rellulofls  tan Ic  below  with  ul heal ve  [i  mrrrvn-, 
ft  cloaca;  d,  rectum;  e.  atrial  opening;  *u,  endostyle  ending  nbove  In  the  peri- 
pnaryngeal  band:  u.  gHngllon;  A,  mouth  at  the 'faypophyBia ';'<'',  heart,  wllb  peri- 
cardium ;  ho,  branched  testes;  t.  oral  opening;  K,  Kill  sac  ;>i<.  muscular  sac;  ue, 
(BsophaKua  ;  oii,  oviduct,  the  iilack  line  beside  It  the  vu  Aeferena  ;  nv.  ovary  ;  m, 
partition  between  atrium  aod  body  cavity ;  tl,  Btomach  i  f,  crowu  at  tuotaclea. 


Ordar  n.  TetbroldM  (Aacidixfonnes). 

With  the  exception  of  the  pelagic  Pyroaomid»  all  of  the  ascidi- 
aits  are  attached  to  rocks,  etc.,  in  the  sea.  The  greater  uecessitr 
for  protection  caused  by  tiiis  sedentary  life  has  resulted  in  a  great 
development  of  the  cellulose  tunic,  which,  enveloping  the  internal 
organs,  gives  these  animals  a  swollen,  somewhat  shapeless  appear- 
ance. Two  openings,  mouth  and  atrial  opening,  lead  into  the 
interior,  and  the  water  which  issues  from  these,  when  the  auinuUs 
are  taken  from  the  ocean,  has  given  tliem  the  common  name  of 
'  sea-squirts. ' 

On  removing  the  tunic,  which  is  but  slightly  attached  to  the 
other  parts  except  at  mouth  and  atrial  opening,  a  muscular  sac  is 
seen  (fig.  545),  the  fibres  running  circularly  and  longitudinally.  In- 
side this  sac  are  the  viscera,  tlie  pharyngeal  region  by  far  the  most 
coQspicuouB.  The  mouth  leads  to  a  short  tube  with  tentacles  (/), 
and  then  to  the  pharynx,  a  wide  sac  which 
lies  in  a  largo  cavity,  the  peribranchial 
chamber,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  enclosing  space  uniting  on  the  ventral 
side  (fig.  543).  The  pharyngeal  walls  are 
f,  r — ^    perforated  like  a   net   by  small   ciliated 

I  '  gill   slits,  arranged   in   longitudinal  and 

*  4  ^     transverse  rows  (fig.  546),  through  which 

yijt  the  water  received  from  the  mouth  passes 

into  tlie  peribranchial  chamber  and  thence 
to  the  atrium,  and  so  out  to  the  external 
world. 

While  the  respiratory  water  thus  passes  out  in  a  nearly  direct 
course,  the  food  particles  which  it  contains  pass  into  the  digestive 
tract.  By  means  of  a  ciliated  tract  (peripharyngeal  band)  just 
inside  of  the  tentacles  and  surrounded  by  mucus  secreted  byths 
endOBtyle  (or  hjpobranchial  groove),  the  food  is  carried  back  to 
the  (esophagus  (oe)  at  the  base  of  the  gill  chamber,  and  thence  to 
the  stomach  (nsually  provided  with  liver  glands),  and  on  to  the 
intestine.  Tlie  anus  is  at  the  base  of  the  special  portion  of  tbo 
peribranchial  chamber,  which  also  receives  the  genital  ducts  and 
hence  is  known  as  the  cloaca  or  atrium. 

In  the  body  cavity,  which  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  species 
with  concentrated  bodies,  occnr  the  digestive  tract,  the  seitial 
organs,  and  the  heart;  the  latter,  frequently  S-shaped,  extends  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  endostyle.     Opposite  to  the  endost^ 
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is  the  ganglion  in  the  dorsal  wall  betreen  oral  and  atrial  open- 
ings. Below  it  (rarelj  above  it)  is  a  branched  subneaml  gland 
which,  from  its  relations  and  its  opening  into  the  prebranchial 
part  of  the  alimentary  tract,  has  been  compared  to  the  vertebrate 
hypophysiB.  In  many  there  exist  special  excretory  organs,  numer- 
ous blind  vesicles  filled  with  excreta. 

From  the  e^s  are  hatched  small  Bwimming  tadpole-like  larve 
(fig.   547),   resembling  Appendicularia  and,  like  it,  consisting  ot 


Fio.  M7.— Developmsnt  of  an  Aacrfllan     (After  Kiipffer  and  Kowalevsky.l    /,  Isira, 


yciunuer  atHtce.  (ormntloD  of  notochnrd  and  nervous  Bygteni :  t.  anterliir  end  ot  a 
Inrva  just  betnn-  attHchment.  ^^,  Phtilhiii'i  uieiifufn  :  5.  i.  Ph.  nuimmlllata.)  an, 
eye  :  i-,  rotoohonl ;  iJ.  tnnlo:  d,  d[gestlvB  tract:  d',  lt»  nutritive,  d",  Ita  reanlra- 
Uiry  division:  r.  atrial  vesicle;  rfc.  ectoderm  :  ru,  entoderm:  A.  brain:  (,  oral  In- 
vftiflnatlon :  hi,  maeolea  of  tail;  n.  neural  tube ;  ne.  aeurentorlc  canal :  o,  otocysc. 

trunk  and  tail,  in  which  the  chordate  features  are  strongly  marked. 
The  digestive  tract  is  confined  to  the  trunk;  dorsal  to  it  lies  the 
tubular  nervous  system  in  which  three  parts  are  recognizable:  iii 
front  a  vesicular  brain  with  a  simple  eye  and  an  otocyst  imbedded 
in  its  walls;  farther  back  a  narrower  portion  ('medulla  oblongata'); 
lastly,  a  spinal  cord  extending  into  the  tail.  In  the  axis  of  the 
tail  is  a  notochord  which  e>:tends  forward  a  short  distance  into  the 
trunk  between  digestive  tract  and  nervous  system. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  free  larvra  into  the  sessile  ascid- 
ians  four  processes  are  important:  (1)  The  larvfe  attach  themselves 
hy  means  of  three  ventral  anteriorpapillie;  (2)  The  tail  is  retracted 
and,  after  preliminary  fatty  degeneration,  is  absorbed;  (3)  The 
body  becomes  more  or  less  spherical  by  development  of  the  tunic; 
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(4)  Two  dorsal  invaginations  are  formed,  these  grow  together,  en-^ 
velop  the  pharyngeal  region,  and  form  the  atrium  and  peribranchiali 
chamber.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  arises  from  the  dorsal  sur-, 
face  and  extends  ventrally,  while  the  peribranchial  chamber  of 
Amphioxus  arises  by  folds  which  growVentrally  over  the  pharynx. 
Besides  sexual  reproduction  many  ascidians  reproduce  by  bud- 
ding. Where  this  occurs  it  results  in  the  formation  of  colonies,  a  i 
matter  of  systematic  importance.  ' 

Sub  Order  I.  MONASCIDIjE.  Simple  ascidians  of  considerable  size ;  I 
sometimes  with  transparent,  sometimes  with  thick  opaque  tunic.  The  | 
OLAVELUNmiE  produce  small  colonies  by  basal  budding,  each  individual  , 
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Fio.  548.— il.  Molguin  manhattentia*:  B.Eugyra  pWularia,*   (From  VerriU.) 
TiQ.  hi'^.—BotryUua  violacevLB.     (After  Carpenter.)    i4.  smaU  colony  of  eighteen  indi* 
vidual  groups;  B^  two  individual  groups  somewhat  enlarged. 

with  its  own  test;  Ferophora*  OYNTHiro^,  test  leathery,  oral  and  atrial 
openings  four-lobed;  Cynthia*  MoLGUUDiE,  oral  opening,  six-lobed, 
atrial  four-lobed.    Molgtda'*  Eugyra,* 

Sub  Order  II.  SYNASCIDIiE.  Compound  ascidians  consisting  of 
numerous  small  individuals  imbedded  in  a  common  cellulose  tunic  and 
forming  considerable  crusts  on  stones,  plants,  etc.  Usually  (fig.  549)  the 
individuals  of  a  colony  are  divided  into  small  g^ups,  the  oral  openings 
(6-20  in  number)  forming  a  rosette  around  a  common  central  atrium. 
Distaplia,*  Leptodivum*  Polydinum,*  Amaroiicium*''B(>tryUu^* 


Sub  Order  III.  XUCIJB.  Free-swimming  pelagic  synascidians,  having 
the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at  one  end.  The  animals  imbedded  in 
the  tunic  vertically  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  oral  apertures  on  the 
outside,  the  atrial  in  the  central  cavity.  ^Pyrosoma^  very  phosphorescent, 
tropical,  some  species  four  feet  long. 

Order  in.  Thaliacea  (Salpsfbrmes). 

These,  like  the  LnciaB  and  Copelatae,  are  pelagic,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  plankton,  either  by  the  vast  numbers  of 
small  individuals  or  by  the  formation  of  colonies  of  considerable 
size.  In  form  a  Salpa  may  be  compared  to  a  barrel  formed  out- 
side of  a  cellulose  tunic,  lined  internally  witb  a  muscular  wall 
The  muscles  run  circularly  (fig.  550),  are  six  or  eight,  not  always 
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closed  rings,  like  hoopa.  By  their  contraction  the  water  is  expelled 
through  the  posterior  or  atrial  end  of  the  body,  while  fresh  water 
OD  their  relaxation  enters  the  other  or  oral  aperture.  By  the 
reaction  the  animala  swim  through  the  water  with  the  oral  end  in 
front.  The  cavity  of  the  barrel  corresponds  to  pharyngeal  and 
peribranchial  chamherg  of  the  ascidlan.     In  tbe  Dolioliidai  the  two 


Kllon  with  hom 


t,  gf  it";  nlTn 


r  It  tbe  tentacle  and   hypopjir^iil 
e  hoopa;  »t,  Btolo  proiifer. 

chambers  are  separated  by  a  partition  perforated  by  gill  slits  (fig. 
551);  in  the  common  Salpie  the  partition  is  reduced  to  a  bar  with 
transverse  rows  of  cilia  so  that  branchial  and  peribranchial  cham- 
bers are  not  distinct;  yet  the  endostyle  and  the  peripharyngeal 
band  are  retained. 

The  viscera  lie  in  the  mnscnlar  sac,  where  the  branchial  bar  and 
ttie  endostyle  meet  and  are  usually  compacted  into  a  mass,  the 
'  nucleus '  (intestine,  liver,  gonads,  heart).  The  ganglion  is  dis- 
tinct and  lies  doreally  opposite  the  endostyle,  just  in  front  of  the 
branchial  bar.     Associated  with  it  is  a  horse slioe-shaped  eye. 

For  a  long  time  two  kinds  of  Salpw  have  been  known,  one 
solitary,  the  other  consisting  of  numerous  individuals  connected 
together  like  a  chain  or  a  rosette  (fig.  550,  C).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  tlie  poet  Chamisso  discovered  that  the  chain 
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Ealps  were  produced  by  the  solitary  individuslB,  and  that;  these  in 

turn  came  from  the  chain  form,  a  peculiar  type  of  reprodactioo 

to  which  Steenetrup  later  gave  the  name  alternation  of  gonenitioiis. 

The  solitary  salp   is  asexnal;   gonads  are  lacking,  but  near  the 

hinder  end  la  a  budding  cone  or  stolo  prolifer  from  which  one 

I  ]  after  another  bud  colonies  of  salps.     When 

the   first  is  separated  a  second  matures  and 

a   third    hegiiis.     These   colonial   forms,  the 

chain  salps,  are  sexual,  and  each  produces  a 

single  egg  from  which  a  solitary  individaal  is 

'    formed. 

'    Since  both  tlie  solitary  and  tlie  chain  forms  have 
received  names,  the  species  of  Saipo'*'iiow  liave 
double  names  like  8alpa  demoeratica-mueronata. 
democratica  being  the  aaoxuMl,  jnueronala  the  sex- 
ual, individual,  etc.     From  the  true  Balpa  Dolio- 
Fio.  BSi.-Dofjoium  dtiti-  lum*  JB  disiiiieuished  by  the  better  developed  gills, 
tinn  of  leturs  neo  flg.  the  Complete  muscular  bands,  and  a  mure  compli- 
*  cated  alteruatiou  of  generations. 

Sub  Phylum  III.  Esteropneusta  (Hemicuordia). 

The  few  marine  forms  here  included  are  decidedly  worm-like, 
and,  like  many  worms,  they  burrow  in  the  mud.  The  body  con- 
sists of  three  parts — proboscis,  collar,  and  body  (fig.  553).  The 
proboscis  contains  a  cavity  opening  to  the  exterior  by  a  dorsal 
pore,  while  two  similar  cavities  in  the  collar  open  separately. 
These  can  be  filled  with  water,  and  by  alternately  enlarging  and 
contracting  these  parts  the  animal  ia  able  to  burrow  like  a  razor 
clam  {Ensis).  The  month  lies  veutral  and  in  front  of  the  collar 
and  leads  into  a  digestive  tract,  which  in  its  anterior  part  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  paired  gill  slits,  while  the  part  behind  it  is 
covered  with  hepatic  cieca.  The  intestine  is  supported  in  the 
ctelom  by  dorsal  and  ventral  mesenteries,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral  blood-vessel,  to  which  are  added  lateral  canals 
and  numerous  anastomoses,  A  vesicle  on  the  dorsal  vessel  in  the 
proboscis  is  called  the  heart.  The  nervous  system  is  very  peculiar. 
There  is  a  dorsal  portion  lying  in  the  collar  region,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  inrolling,  as  is  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  Chor- 
dates,  and  a  ventral  part,  as  yet  lying  in  the  ectoderm,  the  two 
being  connected  by  nerves  iu  the  collar.  The  gonads  are  numerou; 
follicles  lying  between  gill  and  liver  region  and  opening  to  the 
exterior.  ' 


III.  EXTEROPSEUBTA. 


vb,  ventral  blood-vi 

The  srstematic  position  of  the  EntempneastK  is  not  settled  beyond  a 
donbt.     In  tlie  possession  of  gill  aliia  and  iu  the  formatioo  ot  the  dorsal 
nervous  system  it  closely  resembles  llie 
other  chordates,  aiid  the  resemblance      i 
is  strengthened  by  similsrlties  in  de- 
tails ot  Btructtire  ot  the  gills.     The     "^ 
advocates  of  this  view  recognize  the 
notochord    in    a    blind    tube,    sur- 
Tounded    by  tough    membrane    and       ' 
thickened    beneath,     which    extends 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  proboscis. 
Embryology  throws  but  Uitie  light  on    ^i,,^ 
the  problem.'    Some  species  have  a 
direct  development  {flg.  553,   B,  C), 
while  others  haye  a  larva  (Tornaria, 
%  B58,  A)  which  so  resembles  the 
larTSB  of  certain   echinoderma   that 
It  was  long  held  to  belong   to  that 
phylum.     The  chief  resemblances  are  in  the  relations  of   the  ciliated 
bands  to  the  alimentary  tract  and  in  the  presence  ot  the  proboscis  cavity. 


L,  Tomsrla  larva  of  Bolnnr 
(After    Morgan.)     ",   aplcs 

Elate ;  or.  preoral  part  of  cllhte 
ind;'«i,  Ik",  fcc",  cielomic  poucheB 
— ,  mouth  ;  n.  nogtoral  part  otclllato 
ind  B.  r,  two  BtaKPS  of  itatou, 
louK  wli.h  direct  development.  (A: 
r  Bateson.l  n,  anus:  '»•,  branc' 
etlB ;  €..  collar  ;  rtc,  dlaestive  pai 

■  Dotocbord ':  p,  probosols. 
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which,  like  the  ambulacral  system,  opens  to  the  exterior.  Two  deep-sea 
forms,  Cephdlodiscus  and  Rhabdopleura^  have  the  same  type  of  '  nolo- 
chord,'  and  the  first  has  a  pair  of  gill  slits.  In  other  respects  these  ane 
strikingly  Polyzoau  in  appearance. 

Sub  Phylum  IV.    Veetebrata. 

In  the  vertebrates  only  the  internal  segmentation  occurs.  This 
is  shown,  and  most  clearly,  in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  in  the  muscles 
(myotomes,  myomeres),  the  myocommata  or  myosepta  which  sep- 
arate them,  and  the  protovertebrsB  from  which  they  arise;  in  the 
nerves  (neurotomes),  the  skeleton  (sclerotomes),  the  blood-yeasels^ 
and  in  the  excretory  organs  (nephrotomes).  In  the  higher  verte- 
brates this  metamerism  is  visible  only  in  the  embryonic  stages. 
In  part  this  absence  of  external  segmentation  has  its  cause  in  the 
heteronomy  (p.  399)  of  the  body  and  the  obliteration  of  segmental 
boundaries,  consequent  upon  the  union  of  somites  into  body  re- 
gions, of  which  at  least  three — head,  trunk,  and  tail — at  most  six 
— head,  neck,  (cervical)  thorax,  lumbar,  pelvic  (sacral),  and  tail 
(caudal) — occur.  Not  less  important  in  this  respect  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  skeleton.  The  cuticular  skeleton,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  annulation  of  the  arthropod,  is  entirely  lacking.  The  skin 
remains  soft,  or  contributes  to  a  subordinate  degree,  more  for  pro- 
tection than  for  support,  to  the  formation  of  a  skeleton  (dermal 
skeleton  of  fishes,  alligators,  turtles).  On  this  account  firmer 
tissue  is  formed  in  the  axis  of  the  body,  which,  in  the  lowest  ver- 
tebrates and  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  appears  as  the  notochord 
already  mentioned,  but  in  the  higher  is  supplemented  by  the  verte- 
bral column  and  skulL 

The  skin  of  the  vertebrates  is  distinguished  from  that  of  all 
invertebrates  by  two  characters  (figs.  26,  27):  the  many-layered 
condition  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  considerable  thickness  of  the 
derma.  The  epidermis  is  but  rarely  covered  by  a  delicate  cuticle; 
usually  such  a  protection  is  unnecessary  since — and  especially  in 
the  laud  forms — the  superficial  layers  become  cornified  and  hence 
furnish  the  necessary  resistance  without  a  cuticle.  There  are  two 
layers  to  be  di^inguishod,  the  deeper  stratum  Malpighii  and  the 
superficial  stratum  corneum  (sJf  and  sc\  see  p.  76). 

The  second  constituent  of  the  integument,  the  derma  (cutis, 
corium),  arises  from  the  mesoderm  (mesenchyme).  It  consists  of 
many  layers,  often  stratified,  of  close  connective  tissue,  and  is 
usually  separated  from  the  underlying  structures,  especially  the 
muscles,  by  a  loose  tissue  rich  in  lymph  spaces,  'the  subcutaneous 
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tissue.  Both  of  these  coastitaenta  of  the  skin,  aside  from  their 
owu  firmness,  can  give  rise  to  protective  structures.  The  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis  in  placeB  becomes  greatly  developed  and 
thus  forms  the  tortoiee  shell  of  the  turtles,  the  scales,  shields,  and 
scutes  of  the  snakes  and  lizards,  the  feathers  of  the  birds,  the  hair 
and  horns  of  the  mammals.  Other  epidermal  products  are  the 
claws,  nails,  and  hoofs  of  the  terrestrial  vertebrates.  The  derma 
is  often  the  seat  of  ossifications  which,  in  contrast  to  the  deeper 
bones,  are  called  the  dermal  skeleton. 

First  of  the  dermal  skeletal  parts  are  the  scales  of  the  fishes, 
which,  in  spite  of  similarity  of  name, 
nre  different  from  the  epidermal  scales 
oF  the  reptiles.  They  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  primitive  form,  the  pla- 
coid  scales  of  the  Elaamobranchs. 
These  are  rhombic  plates,  bearing  in 
the  middle  pointed  spines,  which  are 
called  dermal  teeth  from  similarity  in 
structure  and  development  to  the  teeth 
of  the  mouth  cavity  {fig.  554).  They 
consist  of  dentine  (d)  and  have  a  large 
pulp  cavity  (p),  with  nnmerous  blood- 
vessels in  the  interior.  Whether  the 
thin  layer  {sch)  covering  the  tip  can 
be  called  enamel  is  disputed.  Der- 
mal teeth  and  true  teeth  are  identical 

stractnres  which,  in  consequence    of  ) 

different  position  and  consequent  dif-     p\iipc»vitV;KA,enameL 
Terence  of  function,  have  developed  differently. 

The  scales  of  fishes  have  a  wider  anatomical  interest,  since  from 
lliem  have  arisen,  besides  the  bony  plates  which  form  the  resistant 
iLrmor  of  the  turtles,  alligators,  and  many  mammals  (Armadillos), 
important  parts  of  the  axial  skeleton,  the  secondary  or  membrane 
bones.  A  membrane  bone  is  a  bony  plate  which  has  arisen  from 
a  fusion  of  dermal  ossifications,  becomes  transferred  to  a  deeper 
position,  and  contributes  to  the  completion  of  the  axinl  skeleton. 
After  what  was  said  above  about  the  relations  of  dermal  and  true 
teeth  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  further  source  of  formation  of  mem- 
brane bones  lies  in  the  lining  of  the  mouth  cavity. 

In  describing  the  axial  skeleton,  the  notochord  comes  first. 
This  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  lower 
Chordates,     It  persists  in  the  cyclostomes,  bat  from  them  upwards 
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it  is  gradually  replaced  by  tlio  vertebne  arising  nround  it.     It  is  of 
entodermal  origin  (fig.  9),  arising  as  f,  longitudinal  band  of  the 
epithelium    of   the   archeuteron   (/,   ch),   and,   becoming  cut  off, 
comes  to  lie  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body  between  digestive  tract 
and  nervous  system  (JI,  III);  here  it  forms  a  cylindrical  rod  con- 
Eisting  of  a  conncutlTo  tissue  which,  as  already  said,  resembles 
plant  tissues  because  of  the  vesicular  nature  of  its  cells  (Qg.  38). 
Id  transverse  section   (fig.  555)  the  chorda  is  surrounded  by 
three  layers,  internally  by  a  fibrous  noto- 
chordal  sheath,  then  an  elastic  layer  (not 
always  present),  the  elastica  externa,  so 
called  because  an  elastica  interna  is  some* 
^^    times    present    inside     the    notoehordal 
..^      Ehcath;   and  lastly  a  skeletogenous  laj'er 
'        (SS),  also   called  the   outer  notoehordal 
slieath.     This  last  is  a  mesodermal  con- 
nective-tissue layer  and  is  therefore  con- 
Zf      nected  with   the   other  connective- tissue 
j^-    sheatha  which  surround  muscles,  nerves, 
etc.,  and  deserves  special  mention  because 
iz    in  it  the  cartilages  and  bones  arise  from 
which  the  vertebne  and  skull  are  formed. 
Cells  from  it  can  penetrate  the  notochor- 
ption    dal  sheath,  converting  it  into  fibrous  car- 
ders-   tilage,  thus  eunbling  it  to  participate  in 
K',    the  formation  of  the  vertebrse. 

^^..._ f  ^  SinL-e  the  notochord  and  its  shciths 

pttw'eBB' o'f^akeietoBenona  are  clastic  and  give  under  the  strain  of  the 
tiMue;  L'Ji,  iower''pn)c'c!BB  muscIcs,  they  aro  unsegmentcd.  The  scg- 
o(  BkeietogeDouB  tisaue.  mentation  of  the  axial  skeleton  begins  with 
,the  appearance  of  firmer  tissue  in  cartilage  and  bone.  Then  there 
is  a  separation  of  successive  parts,  and  with  this  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  vertebral  column  and  skull.  For  both  there  is  a  con- 
nected series  of  developments,  if  stiidied  with  reference  to  the 
ontogenetic  proceBses  or  in  the  comparative  manner  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms. 

The  first  parts  of  the  vertebral  colnmn  to  appear  are  the  upper 
and  lower  (figs.  555,  55G),  or  neural  and  ham al  arches.  These 
consist  of  paired  parts  in  the  skeletogenous  layer  which  abut 
agai  nst  the  notochord,  and  which  arc  usually  a  pair  to  the  somit«. 
although  occasionally  two  or  more  pairs,  the  arches  proper  and 
the  intercalaria,  may  occur.     Tho  neural  arches  (arcns  vertebne 
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of  humtiii  anatomv)  enclose  a  spinal  canal  Burrounding  tlie  spinal 
cord,  the  parts  of  the  arch,  neurapopkyses,  uniting  abovo  the  cord 
to  form  the  spinous  process  (frequently  an  independent  part  of  the 
skeletal  axis).  In  the  caudal  region,  in  the  same  way,  ktemal 
arches  may  be  formed  of  Itcemapophyses  and  Itcemal  spine,  tho  arches 
Borrounding  the  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  {fig.  557).  In  the  trunk 
region  tho  ventral  arch  behaves  difforeutly.    Since  the  large  body 
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cavity  with  its  viscera,  varying  in  size  {digestive  and  reproductive 
organs),  is  here,  the  hiemnpopliypes  extend  outwards  and  down- 
wards and  are  divided  into  two  parts,  a  basal  apophysis  and  a 
lower  movable  portion,  tho  rib  (fig.  S50).  Also  the  lower  union 
of  haamapophyses  with  hiemal  spine  does  not  occur:  the  ribs  aro 
either  free  (fishes)  or  are  {at  least  in  part)  connected  veutrally  by 
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a  breast  bone  or  sternum  (Amniotes,  fig.  558).  The  sternum  is 
a  derivative  of  the  ribs.  In  development  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
ribs  of  a  side  fuse  and  then  these  fused  tracts  of  the  two  sides 
unite  to  form  the  sternum. 

The  hsBmal  arches  lie  internal  to  the  1ongitudin<il  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  trunk  region  they  lie  in  the  same  position  just  beneath  the 
peritoneum.  These  are  hcemal  ribs  and  are  found  only  in  teleosts  and 
ganoids.  The  ribs  of  all  other  vertebrates  (elasmobranchs,  amphibia, 
amniotes)  are  morphologically  different  and  are  called  ItLieraX  ov plenral 
ribs.  They  develop  independently  of  the  vertebral  column  in  a  horissontal 
connective-tissue  septum  which  extends  out  through  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cles from  the  axial  skeleton  to  the  skin,  dividing  the  musculature  into 
dorsal  (epaxial)  and  ventral  (hypaxial)  portions  (fig.  89).  In  the  elasmo- 
branchs  these  pleural  ribs  are  attached  to  the  haemapophyses,  in  the 
others  to  the  transvei-se  processes  {diapophyses)^  which  arise  from  the 
neurapophyseSf  and  parapophyses,  which  arise  from  the  vertebral  centres. 
In  the  caudal  region,  often  also  in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions, 
the  pleural  ribs  and  dia-  and  parapophyses  fuse  to  form  lateral  processes. 
These  occur  concurrently  with  hsemal  arches  in  the  tails  of  many  Am- 
phibia and  reptiles  and  some  mammals,  forming  the  chevron  bones  which, 
as  in  fishes,  enclose  the  caudal  blood-vessels.  The  presence  of  intercalaria 
in  cyclostomes,  sharks,  and  ganoids  indicates  that  primitively  a  double 
vertebra  arose  in  each  somite.  Paleontological  and  embryological  re- 
searches on  reptiles  support  this  view. 

In  most  vertebrates  either  the  basal  ends  of  the  arches  broaden 
out  around  the  notochord  and  fuse  with  one  another,  or  perichordal 
cartilages  arise  independently,  furnishing  in  either  case  firm  sup- 
ports, the  vertebral  bodies,  or  centray  for  the  system  of  arches. 
These  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  notochord  on  the  in- 
side, sometimes  leading  to  its  almost  complete  obliteration,  as  in 
the  mammals;  in  others,  as  the  fishes,  the  reduction  is  less  com- 
plete. The  fishes  have  awphicc&le  vertebrsB  (fig.  557),  tliat  is,  the 
centra  are  hollow  at  either  end.  In  these  cups  the  notochord 
exists  even  in  the  adult,  and  when  small  connecting  portions  ex- 
tend through  the  centra  the  notochord  takes  the  form  of  a  rosan* 
with  alternating  enlargements  and  contractions. 

Histologically  the  vertebral  column  may  be  either  cartilage  or 
bone;  usually  it  is  first  formed  in  cartilage,  which  is  later  replaced 
by  bone.  If  the  ossification  does  not  occur,  the  column  remains 
cartilaginous;  if  incomplete,  cartilage  and  bone  appear  side  by  side. 
Since  these  histological  differences  are  combined  with  varying  de- 
grees of  persistence  of  the  notochord  and  with  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  vertebras  and  their  processes,  there  results  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  vertebral  column. 
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In  order  to  allow  for  beading  where  complete  centra  are  present  vari- 
ous conditions  occur,  (a)  Opisthocale  vertebrse  have  a  socket  on  the 
hinder  surface  which  receives  the  convex  anterior  end  of  the  succeeding 
centrum,  forming  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  (&)  Procodous  vertebrsB  have 
these  relations  reversed,  the  socket  being  in  front,  (c)  The  vertebrse  may 
■articulate  with  a  *  saddle  joint'  (birds),  {d)  Between  two  successive 
vertebrae  an  elastic  intervertebral  ligament  may  occur  (mammals).  The 
ncurapophyses  may  bear,  in  addition  to  the  transverse  processes,  anterior 
and  posterior  articulating  processes  (zygapophyses)  connecting  the  sepa- 
rate vertebi*8B. 

The  skull^  the  anterior  continuation  of  the  axial  skeleton, 
occurs  in  all  vertebrates;  it  appears  before  the  vertebrae,  for  it  is 
found  in  the  cyclostomes,  which  lack  these.  It  surrounds  the  brain 
as  the  vertebrae  do  the  spinal  cord;  and,  like  them,  its  first  stages 
4ire  formed  in  the  skeletogenous  layer  surrounding  the  anterior  end 
of  the  notochord.  It  is  so  related  to  the  surrounding  parts  that 
it  may  in  general  be  said  to  be  equivalent  or  homodynamous  with 
the  vertebrae,  although  we  cannot  agree  with  Oken  and  Goethe,  the 
founders  of  the  vertebrate  theory  of  the  skull,  that  it  has  arisen 
by  the  fusion  of  vertebrae.  On  the  other  hand  skull  and  vertebrae 
are  parts  arising  in  the  common  basis  of  the  skeletogenous  layer, 
"but  which  have  developed  in  different  directions. 

Three  stages  are  recognized  in  the  development  of  the  skull : 
the  membranous,  the  cartilaginous  cranium,  and  the  bony  skull. 
The  first,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  occurs  only  in  the 
early  embryonic  stages,  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  persisting  in  the 
adults.  It  is  early  replaced  by  the  cartilaginous  skull,  which  may 
persist  unaltered  throughout  life  in  the  lower  fishes  (elasmo- 
1[)ranchs,  sturgeon).  In  most  vertebrates,  however,  ossification  sets 
in,  embracing  a  part  (fishes,  amphibians)  or  the  whole  of  the  carti- 
lage (birds,  mammals),  converting  it  in  the  latter  case  into  a  bony 
capsule.  In  the  bony  skull  two  kinds  of  bone,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, are  recognized,  these  varying  in  their  origin.  The  pri- 
mary or  cartilage  bones  develop  from  the  cartilage  itself,  either  in 
its  interior  (eiitochondrostoses)  or  in  its  enveloping  perichondium 
(ectocliondrosfoses).  The  secondary  or  membrane  bones  are,  in 
their  origin,  foreign  to  the  axial  skeleton  and  arise  from  the  ossifi- 
cations in  the  skin  (scales)  or  in  the  mouth  (teeth),  already  re- 
ferred to  (p.  515  ).  They  sink  into  the  deeper  portions  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  axial  skeleton,  especially  to  those  parts  where, 
from  lack  of  cartilage,  no  primary  bones  can  be  formed  {parostoses). 
Still  it  is  not  settled  how  far  these  distinctions  may  be  carried. 
According  to  Gegenbaur  all  ossifications  arose  primarily  in  the  skin 
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or  mucous  membranea,  and  primary  bones  are  merely  membrane 
bones  which  bavo  entered  the  cartilages  and  replaced  tbem.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  bone  in  one 
animal  may  arise  as  a  membrane  bone  and  in  another  as  a  primary 
bone,  a  view  which  is  of  importance  in  the  homologies  and  no- 
menclatnre  of  many  bones.  It  is  bat  jnst  to  say  that  this  view  is 
not  universally  accepted. 

The  cartilaginous  cranium  {chondrocranivm)  is  most  complete 
beneath  the  brain.     This  basal  portion  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
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the  vertebral  column,  and  a  part  of  it  (the  pamcJiorilah)  embraci's 
the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord,  while  part  (tbo  Irabtada)  ei- 
tcnds  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  notochord.  The  side  walls  of  the 
skull  are  increased  by  the  cartilaginous  eiivetopos  of  the  two  sense 
organs,  the  nasal  and  otic  capsules,  around  the  nose  and  ear.  Be- 
tween these  is  a  hollow  for  the  eye  which  contributes  nothing  to 
the  skull.     In  only  a  few  forms  is  the  chondrocranium  completely 
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closed ;  uenallj  gaps  (fontnvelUx)  occur  in  its  roof,  and  frequently 
ill  its  floor.  The  higher  the  animal  intellectually  and  the  larger 
its  brain  the  more  the  connective  tiaaue  {primordial  cranium)  is 
called  upon  to  roof  in  the  chondrocranium.  Uence  it  is  that  in 
the  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  where  it  is  also  conflned  to 
embryonic  life,  the  chondrocranium  is  relatively  the  smallest. 
Since  it  only  closes  above  in  the  occipital  (hinder)  region,  while 
it  gaps  widely  in  front,  it  follows  that  the  secondary  bones  play  an 
important  part  in  the  completion  of  the  skull. 

The  hony  skull  presents  great  difficulties  from  the  standpoint 
of  comparative  anatomy,  in  part  from  its  varying  appearance  ia 
tho  different  groups,  in  part  on  account  of  the  number  and  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  the  constituent  bones.  It  may  be  said  in 
beginning  that  as  a  rule  the  same  bone  reappears  in  the  separate 
classes,  and  that  the  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  fact  that 
certain  bones  may  fail  to  develop  (Amphibia),  or  they  may  fuse 
to  larger  elements  (mammals).  A  further  complication  results 
from  the  intimate  union  with  the  cranium  of  bones  of  the  visceral 
arches,  which,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  belong  to  it. 


Fio.  600.— SkuU  of  Odrp.  the  vlscernl  nkpl«ton  removed.  (A)  CartllaBe  bones:  «* 
Del  iif«  bsaU  ex-,  and  BuuraocoipIUlii;  rpa.  epiiiUo;  plo.  pterotic  ;  n-ha.  sphe- 
notie;  urn  proottc:  n«.  aUsplienoId ;  "«,  orlillospheuold:  ™r,  mewtlimoH  ;  e'.  ect- 
ethmoltl.  m  Ventral  memlirftiie  bones  :  dj.  parHsnhenold  :  vo,  vomer.  |C>  lX.raaI 
membrane  bones  :  71,  parietal ;  Jr.  frontal :  i-i,  exits  of  nerves. 

The  primary  bones  (preformed  in  cartilage)  can  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  tho  cranial  regions  info  four  groups-.  (1)  bones  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  \i%a.A~occiint(ilia;  (2)  bones  of  the  ear  region 
— otica;  (3)  bones  near  the  eye — spheiioidalia;  and  (i)  of  the 
nasal  capsule — elhmoidalla.  The  occipitalia — four  in  number 
(figs.  5C0-562) — united  in  the  higher  mammals  to  a  single  occipital 
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bone,  surround  the  foramen  magnum,  the  opening  through 
which  the  spinal  cord  passes  to  connect  with  the  brain.  These  are 
a  pair  of  exoccipitals,  right  and  left,  a  supraoccipital  above  and 
a  basioccipital  below.  The  otica  depend  in  their  development 
upon  the  extent  of  the  otic  region.  In  the  fishes,  where  this  part 
is  large,  several  bones  may  be  present :  epiotic,  pterotic,  sphenotic, 
prootic,  and  often  opisthotic.  In  the  mammals,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  are  fused  to  a  single  petrosal  bone  (figs.  561,  562)  of  small 

size. 

Since  the  otic  bones  usually  do  not  reach  the  middle  line  below, 
the  sphenoidalia  rest  direct  upon  the  basioccipital  behind  and  in 
front  upon  a  presphenoid  bone,  both  unpaired  but  arising  from 


Fig.  561.— Skull  of  Koat.  (From  Clans.)  Ahk,  alisphenoid;  Bt,  tuMisphenoid;  C,  occip- 
ital condyle;  Eth^  meaethmold,  coverini?  the  ectethmold;  Fo,  optic  foramen  in 
orbitosphenoid:  Fi\  frontal;  /mx,  premaxlUarv:  7p,  interparietal :  Ju,  Jagal 
(malar);  I«a,  lachrymal ;  .War,  maxillary;  iVd,  nasal;  O/i,  basioccipital;  0<,  exoc- 
cipital ;  Ch-8,  orbitosphenoid;  Pn^  parietal;  Pa/,  palatine:  Fe^  petrosal:  Pm, 
paramastoid  process ;  Hh^  presphenoid :  Pf,  pteryfcoid  ;  <SY,  frontal  sinus  in  fironcal 
bone  ;  ^JD6,  basisphenoid ;  ISq^  squamosal ;  Ty^  tympanic;  Vo^  vomer. 

paired  centres.  With  each  is  connected,  right  and  left,  a  pair  of 
bones ;  with  the  basisphenoid  the  alisphenoids,  wifch  the  presphenoid 
the  orbitosphenoids,  just  as  the  exoccipitals  flank  the  basioccipital. 
In  the  region  of  the  nasal  capsule  there  is  an  unpaired  mesethmoid 
with  a  pair  of  ectethmoids.  Hence  the  cranium  of  primary  bones 
may  be  described  as  a  chain  of  four  median  basal  bones,  basioccipi- 
tal, basisphenoid,  presphenoid,  and  mesethmoid;  right  and  left  of 
this  a  row  of  exoccipital,  alisphenoid,  orbitosphenoid,  and  ecteth- 
mold. The  position  of  the  otic  capsule  results  in  the  sum  of  the 
otic  bones,  the  petrosal,  being  wedged  in  between  the  exoccipitals 
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and  the  uliaphecoid.     Only  behind  is  there  a  dorsal  element,  the 
siipraoccipital. 

The  skull  must  be  roofed  in  by  membrane  bones,  and  of  these 
three  pairs  are  almost  constantly  present.  These  are,  from  behind 
forwards,  a  pair  of  parietals,  a  pair  of  frontals,  and  a  pair  of  nasals, 


the  latter  covering  the  nasal  capsules.  Confined  to  the  lower 
vertebrates  is  a  large  membrane  bone  on  the  floor  of  the  skal),  the 
paraspbenoid,  which  reaches  from  the  basioccipital  to  the  meseth' 
moid. 

The  Bcheme  of  the  crnnium  thtia  ontlined  undergoes  the  moBt  modia- 
cnlions  in  the  sphenoidal  region.  Parnsphenoid,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
baai-and  presphenoid,  on  the  other,  nrnybe  snbstitnted  for  one  anoLher, 
so  that  when  the  pnrsaphenoid  ia  preaent  (fishes,  Amphibia)  the  others 
are  small  or  absent  and  -mce  versa  (mammala).  In  the  mammals,  besides, 
the  aliaphenoids  fuse  with  the  basisphenoid  (grenter  wings),  the  orbito- 
sphenoids  with  the  presphcnoid  (lesser  wings),  so  there  arise  here  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  sphenoid,  fnsed  in  man  to  a  single  sphenoid  bene. 
Mesethmoid  aad  ectethmoids  likewise  fuse  in  the  mammals  to  an  eth- 
moid bone. 

The  brain  case,  or  cranium,  is  developed  into  the  complete  sknil 
by  the  addition  of  the  visceral  skeleton,  a  series  of  arches  which, 
like  ribs,  embrace  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  are 
related  to  the  cranium,  much  as  are  ribs  to  the  vertebne.  These 
must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  skull,  although  in  part  they  are 
shoved  backwards  and  lie  under  the  anterior  end  of  the  vertebral 
column.  As  the  ribs  arise  in  alternation  with  the  musculature 
{myomeric),  so  the  visceral  arches  are  similarly  related  to  the  gill 
formation  (branc/iiomeric).  Analogous  to  the  cranium  the  visceral 
skeleton  has  a  cartilaginous  and  a  bony  stage.  The  visceral  skeleton 
ia  entirely  cartilaginous  only  in  Elasmobranchs,  and  here  it  is  so 
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loosely  connected  with  the  cranium  as  to  be  easily  separated  from 
it.  It  consists  in  these  forms  usually  of  eight  (rarely  eleven) 
arches  (fig.  588) ;  these  are,  from  in  front  backwards,  the  rudi- 
mentary labial  cartilages,  then  the  large  mandibular  arcJi^  the 
hyoid  arch,  and  five  (rarely  seven)  gill  or  branchial  arches.  The 
mandibular  arch  consists,  on  either  side,  of  two  pieces  which  bear 
teeth  and  oppose  each  other  in  biting;  the  upper  half,  attached  to 
the  skull  in  front  and  behind,  is  the  pterygoquadrate  (is  not  the 
upper  jaw  of  higher  forms).  The  lower  part,  which  is  hinged  to 
the  other,  is  the  mandibular  or  Meckel's  cartilage.  In  the  same 
way  the  hyoid  arch  is  divided  into  an  upper,  or  hyomandibular, 
and  a  lower  hyoid  proper  on  either  side,  the  hyomandibular  being 
fastened  to  the  otic  capsule.  The  hyoids  are  united  below  by  an 
unpaired  piece,-  the  copula.  A  copula  also  exists  between  the 
halves  of  the  branchial  arches,  each  of  which  consists  of  four  parts 
on  either  side.  Hyoid  and  gill  arches  bear  gills.  Certain  features 
(existence  of  rudimentary  gills  and  a  rudimentary  gill  cleft,  the 
spiracle)  indicate  also  that  the  mandibular  arch  was  once  gill- 
bearing  and  that  it  lost  its  original  function  upon  being  converted 
into  an  organ  of  mastication.  Becently  the  labial  cartilages  have 
been  regarded  as  remnants  of  a  support  for  tentacles  around  the 
mouth  like  those  of  Amphioxus  and  Myxine,  and  which  reappear 
anew  in  the  barbels  of  bony  fishes.  Hence  they  are  not  compar- 
able to  the  other  arches. 

By  ossification  the  visceral  arches  of  the  higher  fishes  and  all 
higher  vertebrates  produce  a  great  modification  of  the  skull,  this 
being  increased  by  a  progressive  change  of  function  of  the  arches, 
which  depart  more  and  more  from  their  relations  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  From  this  standpoint  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  an  anterior,  consisting  of  labial  cartilages,  mandibular  arch, 
and  the  hyomandibular;  and  a  posterior,  of  the  hyoid  and  the  gill 
arches.  The  hinder  arches  are  well  developed  as  long  as  branchial 
respiration  persists.  With  the  loss  of  gills  they  largely  disappear, 
but  what  remains  forms  the  hyoid  or  tongue  bone  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  hyoid  proper),  its  body  being  composed  of  the 
copula,  its  anterior  horns  of  the  hyoid,  and  its  posterior  horns  of 
the  remnants  of  a  gill  arch.  Other  gill  arches  contribute  to 
laryngeal  cartilages,  the  epiglottis  and  the  cartilages  of  the  audi- 
tory meatus. 

The  anterior  members  of  the  visceral  skeleton  (labials,  pterygo- 
quadrate, Meckelian,  and  hyomandibular)  become  developed 
further,  but  lose  more  and  more  their  individuality  and  unite  with 
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the  cranium;  in  the  mammals  forming  the  *  bones  of  the  face/  It 
is  therefore  a  source  of  additional  bones  which  are  diflScult  to  fol- 
low from  class  to  class,  since  they  change  in  their  functions  and 
consequently  in  shape  and  relative  size. 

All  vertebrates  with  bony  visceral  skeleton  (figs.  661,  689) 
have  two  pairs  of  membrane  bones,  right  and  left,  in  front  of  the 
pterygoquadrates,  the  premaxillaries  (intermaxillaries)  and  max- 
illaries.  They  bear,  in  toothed  vertebrates,  the  marginal  row  of 
teeth,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  palatopterygoid  teeth  in 
that  they  are  opposed  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  pterygo- 
quadrates are  thus  forced  backwards  and  form  a  second  series  of 
hones,  parallel  to  the  maxillary  series,  which  likewise  may  bear 
teeth.  This  row  of  bones  consists  of  an  anterior  palatine  portion 
and  a  posterior  quadrate  part.  The  cartilages  of  the  palatine  part 
largely  disappear  and  are  replaced,  in  front,  by  a  pair  of  vomers 
followed  by  a  pair  of  palatines,  while  farther  back  are  a  pair  of 
pterygoids.  The  quadrate  portion  ossifies  into  the  quadrate  bone, 
which  affords  the  articulation  for  the  lower  jaw.  The  ossifications 
for  the  lower  jaw  occur  in  a  similar  way;  in  front  a  series  of  mem- 
brane bones,  of  which  the  dentary  is  most  important,  surrounding 
Meckel's  cartilage,  while  the  hinder  part  of  the  Meckelian  ossifies 
into  the  articulare,  so  called  because  it  articulates  with  the  quad- 
rate. The  hyomandibular  forms  only  one  constantly  present  bone 
known  by  the  same  name. 

If  all  vertebrates  with  bony  skeletons  be  compared,  it  is  found 
that  those  with  terrestrial  habits  have  a  sound-conducting  apparatus 
in  connexion  with  the  ear.  This  is  composed  of  elements  which, 
in  the  fishes,  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  otic  capsule,  the 
hyomandibular,  the  quadrate,  and  tlie  articulare,  to  which  is 
added  another  element,  the  stapes,  which  occupies  the  fenestra 
ovalis  (p.  544)  and  is  derived  from  the  otic  capsule  itself.  In 
Anura,  reptiles,  and  birds  the  hyomandibular  apparently  give? 
rise  to  an  element,  the  columella,  which  abuts  against  the  stapes. 
In  the  mammals  stapes  and  columella  are  possibly  fused,  while 
quadrate  and  articulare  undergo  a  change  of  function,  losing 
their  position  in  connexion  with  the  articulation  of  the  jaws  and 
being  converted  into  part  of  the  sound -conducting  apparatus,  the 
quadrate  furnishing  the  incus,  the  articulare  the  malleus  (figs. 
576,  577).  Since  the  lower  jaw  in  this  way  loses  its  articulation, 
a  new  one  is  formed  by  a  process  from  the  membrane  bones. 

Accordiug  to  this  view  the  lower  jaw  of  a  mammal  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bird,  siuce  in  the  latter  the  hinge  is  furnished  by  the 
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quadrate-articalare  joint.  It  should  be  said  that  another  yiew  obtains, 
though  not  80  well  supported,  which  considers  the  ear  bones  as  exactly 
homologous  throughout  terrestrial  vertebrates,  and  which  recognizes  incus 
and  malleus  in  the  columella  and  maintains  that  quadrate  and  articulare 
form  the  hinge  of  the  mammalian  jaw. 

In  conclusiou  three  other  bones,  widely  distributed,  most  be 
mentioned — the  squamosal,  the  tympanic,  and  the  jugal.  The 
squamosal  is  a  membrane  bono  arising  at  the  boundary  of  quadrate 
and  otic  capsule  (petrosal),  and  hence  with  relations  to  both  these 
bones.  It  increases  in  size  as  the  quadrate  diminishes  in  changing 
to  the  incus,  and  in  the  mammals  fuses  with  the  petrosal  to  form 
the  temporal  bone.  In  common  with  the  tympanic,  which  in 
mammals  also  fuses  with  the  petrosal,  it  forms  a  frame  for  the 
attachment  of  the  tympanic  membrane  of  the  ear.  The  jagal 
(malar,  zygomatic)  belongs  to  the  maxillary  series.  In  many  yer- 
tebrates  this  series  is  articulated  only  in  front,  its  posterior  end 
terminating  freely  in  the  soft  parts,  but  when  the  jugal  occurs  it 
forms  a  jugal  or  zygomatic  arch  which  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  maxillary  and  the  quadrate  region  of  the  skull.  When  the 
quadrate  becomes  modified  to  the  incus,  the  jugal  articulates  with 
its  companion,  the  squamosal,  which  extends  a  zygomatic  process 
forward  for  this  purpose. 

Difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  morphological  relations  of  bones  arise 
where  the  visceral  and  cranial  jmrts  join  and  where  primary  and  second- 
ary bones  touch,  especially  since  in  the  latter  no  general  criteria  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn.  Thus  the  pterotic,  sphenotic,  and  ectethmoid  of 
the  fishes  are  often  replaced  by  other  secondary  bones  in  the  Amniotes ; 
the  primary  pt erotic  by  the  secondary  squamosal ;  the  primary  sphenotic 
and  ectethmoid  by  two  membrane  bones  in  front  of  and  behind  the  frontals, 
the  prefrontals  and  postfrontals  of  reptiles  and  other  forms. 

Just  as  skull  and  vertebral  column  form  a  firm  axis  for  the  body, 
the  appendages  are  supported  by  axial  skeletal  structures.  Two 
kinds  of  appendages  are  recognized,  paired  and  unpaired,  which 
generally  occur  together  only  in  fishes  (figs.  698-608).  The  un- 
paired consist  of  a  fold  of  the  skin  beginning  in  the  sagittal  plane 
behind  the  head,  running  back  around  the  tail  and  forward  on 
the  ventral  surface  to  the  anal  region.  This  continuous  fold  is 
nearly  always  divided  into  three  parts,  a  dorsal  fin  (often  sub- 
divided into  smaller  fins),  a  caudal  fin,  and  an  anal  fin.  In  a 
similar  way,  apparently,  the  paired  appendages — an  anterior  or 
thoracic  and  a  posterior  or  pelvic  pair — have  arisen  from  a  pair  of 
continuous  folds,  by  development  of  the  appendages  themselves 
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And  sappresBioQ  of  the  iatermediate  regions.  Of  these  the  un- 
paired are  possibly  the  oldest,  sinco  they  occar  not  only  in  the 
cycloBtomee,  but  in  Amphioxus  and  the  tanicatea  as  well,  where 
paired  appendages  are  lacking;  on  the  other  hand  they  disappear 
in  the  higher  forms.  Since  they  are  of  Bervice  only  in  an  aqaatic 
life,  they  are  lost  in  the  Amphibia,  in  which  a  continuous  fin,  nn- 
anpported  by  skeletal  elements,  occurs  only  in  larval  life.  On  the 
other  hand  the  paired  appendages  gain  in  importance  with  terres- 
trial ha  bits. 

In  the  fina  of  fishes  two  kinds  of  skeletal  elements  occur  which, 
in  the  Elasmobranchs,  are  distinguished  by  their  histological 
structure,  since  the  one,  the  fin  supports  (basalia  and  radialia), 
consist  of  cartilage,   the  others  (actinotrichia,  dermal   skeleton) 


are  of  homy  consistency  (fig.  563).  Since  in  the  teleosts  both 
kinds  of  supports  may  ossify,  the  distinction  is  here  less  striking, 
yet  the  basalia  and  radialia  arise  from  cartilage  and  lie  in  the  basal 
part  of  the  fin,  while  the  others  are  never  cartilaginous  and  occur 
in  the  distal  portion.  These  distinctions  are  of  importance,  since 
the  actinotriehial  portions  play  no  part  in  the  development  of  the 
extremities  of  the  higher  gronpa.  These  arise  from  the  basal  sup- 
ports of  pectoral  and  pelvic  fina,  which  therefore  alone  need  further 
mention. 

The  skeleton  of  the  paired  appendages,  preformed  in  cartilage, 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  girdles  lying  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  themselves.  A  girdle — a 
shoulder  or  pectoral  girdle  in  front,  a  pelvic  girdle  for  the  hind 
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limbs — IB  in  its  simplest  form  an  arch  with  right  and  left  halves, 
each  lialf  with  an  articular  Burface  foi- 
the  limb,  dividing  it  into  dorsal  and 
ventral  portionB  (fig.  563).  The  dorsal 
portion  is  the  scapula  (shoulder  blade)  iu 
the  pectoral,  ilium  in  the  pelvic  girdle. 
The  lower  portion  is  nsiially  split  into 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  (tig.  564). 
The  anterior  of  these  is  the  clavicle  in 
the  pectoral  girdle,  pubic  bone  in  the 
pelvis;  the  binder  part  is  the  coracoid 
or  the  ischium  in  the  two  girdles  re- 
spectively. These  parts  are  most  con- 
stant in  the  pelvic  girdle.  In  the  pec- 
toral girdle  either  coracoid  or  clavicle 
may  be  lacking,  at  times  bothare  absent ; 
but  no  vertebrate  with  fore  limbs  lacka 
a  scapula.  In  the  clavicle  there  is  fre- 
quently an  element,  preformed  in  carti- 
lage, the  procoracoid,to  be  distinguished 

Fw.  iiM.-RiKht  h«u  of  BbQuider   * ^0™  »  membrane  bone,  the  clavicle  in 

SIrdleB  of  (,A)  frog.  <B)  turtle,    il,~  ofrirt  nniiRn 

6ii«bti)'  mtKiifled.)  r(  oisvioio;  \^  the  fishes  the  girdles  are  largely 

atl"*uni*in 'c''KS°hSSM' of   ""^  entirely  held  in  position  by  muscles; 
ribs.      '  in  most  terrestrial  vertebrates  there  is  a 

more  intimate  connexion  with  the  axial  skeleton  and  especially  with 
the  vertebra]  column.  In  the  case  of  the  pelvic  girdle  the  connexion 
is  direct,  since  tlie  ilium  is  articulated  with  one  or  more  sacral 
vertebrse  (in  reality  not  with  the  vertebrss  themselves,  but  by  the  in- 
tervention of  sacral  ribs).  The  connexion  of  the  pectoral  girdle  is 
less  direct  and  is  looser.  This  is  effected  by  clavicle  and  coracoid. 
The  latter  connects  with  the  sternum,  which  in  turn  is  connected 
to  the  vertebral  colnmn  by  the  ribs;  the  clavicle  articulates  with 
a  bone,  the  epiBtemum,  which  rests  upon  the  breast  bone,  the 
morphological  relation  of  which  is  doubtful,  since  under  this  term 
have  been  included  different  structures  (the  membrane  bone  of 
Reptiles,  episternnm  in  the  strict  sense,  the  cartilage  bone,  the 
presternum  of  the  monotremes  and  the  prteclavia  of  the  mammals). 
Since  only  the  free  portions  of  the  appendages  are  concerned 
directly  in  locomotion,  and  since  the  various  modes  of  motion — 
swimming,  flight,  running,  leaping,  climbing — demand  special 
modifications,  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  shows  great  variety.     It 
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is  usually  believed  that  all  these  forma  are  to  be  traced  back  to 

an  ancestral    type,   the  archipterygium.      In    this  (fig,    663)  are 
DDmerous  skeletal  parts  which  vary  little  in  size  and  form  and  are 
arranged  in  many  closely  appressed  rows.     One  of  the  rows  has 
acquired  prominence  and  is  called  the  principal  row;   it  begins 
with  a  larger  piece,  the  metapteryginm,  which  articulates  with  the 
girdle  and  bears  either  on  both  sides  (archipterygium  biseriale)  or 
only  on  one  (archipteiygium  uiiiseriale)  the  lateral  rows  of  skeletal 
elements.     Usually  most  of  the  lateral  rows  are  not  attached  to 
the  principal  row,  but  arise  independently  from  the  girdle,  and 
may  begin  witJi  larger  parts,  the  propterygium  and  mesopterygium. 
From  this  archipterygium  can  be  derived  a  primary  form  which 
serves  for  all  terrestrial  vertebrates  from  the 
Amphibia  onwards;  it  is  the  pentaductylo  ap- 
pendage (fig.  565).     In  tracing  this  from  the 
nrchipterygium  (of  either  nniserial  or  bieerial 
type)  the  following  modifications  mnst  be  sup- 
posed.    First  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
rows  to  five,  a  principal  row  and  four  acces- 
sory rows.    The  terminal  portions  of  the  prin- 
cipal row  produce  the  bones  of  the  fifths  the 
accessory  rows  of  the   other  fingers.     Then 
there  is  an  nnequal  growth  of  parts;  the  meta- 
pterygium,  already  in  Elasmobranchs  a  con- 
siderable element,  increases  in  size  and  forms 

in  the  fore  limb  the  humenis,  ir.  the  hind  Fio.  b«l— Schema  of » 

,.,,,,                  T      ,..                         ,,                  .  pentadactyle   appen- 

limb  the  femur.     Jn  like  manner  the  second  ojne-  'Ai,^""  Oosten- 

«lement  of  the  principal  row  and  the  first  of  lines  indicate  the  lat- 

,,        „      ,  .  ,    .  orMrays;  the  nam  us 

the  first  accessory  row  increase  and  form  re-  tor  the  hinder  ei- 
epcctively  ulna  and  radius  in  front,  fibula  and  ses.  h  humerus  <tl^ 
tibia  behind.  Then  follow  parts  which  remain  ""radiuBctTbU).  'cti- 
« mall  and  somewhat  cubical,  carpal  bones  in  fil'g  oc'two^rows'lnd 
the  fore  limb,  tarsals  in  the  hinder  extremity;  H^Vr"r!Mdfsi?iti'bii 
they  benr  in  turn  slender  bones,  the  meta-  'luinarefflbuilfrl";'^' 
■carpals  or  metatarsals,  and  these  at  last  the  /-"oar'^inKt^BaUa)' 
phalanges.  {For  the  nomenclature  of  carpals  It ai^lS^^and'^ 'pha^ 
and  tarsals  see  the  explanation  of  flg.  5(io. )  langea  not  lettered. 

The  third  and  most  important  modification  is  brought  about 
by  the  development  of  joints.  So  long  as  the  appendage  served 
as  an  oar  it  must  act  as  a  single  plate  with  its  parts  firmly  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  must  act  as  a  system  of  levers  to  sup- 
port and  move  the  body,  as  is  necessary  in  a  terrestrial  animal,  it 
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must  be  divided  into  sections,  jointed  to  each  other.  By  t'aii 
there  are  developed  tvo  joints  of  importance  Id  both  fore  and  hind 
limbs;  the  elbow  (knee)  joint  between  humerns  (femur)  on  tbe 
one  band  and  radius  and  ulna  (tibia  and  fibula)  on  the  other;  and 
the  Trist  joint  (ankle)  between  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  (shank) 
and  the  carpals  (tarsals).  Less  important  are  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  aad  toes. 

If  the  limbs  of  terrestrial  vertebrates  be  compared  with  thi^ 
primary  form,  variations  are  seen  in  two  directions.  Karelj  are 
there  more  bones  than  in  the  schema;  then  there  occur  remnanU 
of  a  sixth  or  even  a  seventh  row  or  finger.  More  frequently  tliere 
is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts,  either  by  fusion  or  by  abso- 
lute loss.  Fusion  accounts  for  the  fact  that  with  complete  pen- 
tadactjly  the  number  of  carpalia  is  usually  less  than  ten,  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  schema.  Degeneration  and  loss  explain  the 
existence  of  animals  with  foar,  three,  two,  or  even  one  digit,  and 
one  can  say  with  certainty  that  the  missing  parts  are  in  most  caa^ 
lost,  though  a  fusion  of  digits  is  not  nnknown.  Paleontology,  for 
example,  teaches  that  the  one-toed  horse  has  descended,  by  gradual 
reduction,  from  five-toed  ancestors. 

The  completeness  and  character  of  the  skeleton  thus  sketched 


Fio.  EM— Horliontal  section  tbrongh  tbe  anterior  trunk  rogion  ot  a toqdk  Msdiii 
anuirtH  at  the  level  of  the  ventral  arches,  c,  nolochord  ;  h.  skin  -.  li,  Inisnniifrc- 
lar  ligament;  ni,  longitudinal  muscles:  r,  rib  end  oF  the  cartilaffinoas  vealnl 


in  outline  has  a  great  infiuence  on  the  rest  of  the  organism.  1: 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  tlie  external  appearance  ot  ver- 
tebrates has  been  infiiienoed  by  it,  since  the  skin  ia  no  longer.  Ki  m 
arthropods,  a  supporting  structure  and  has  consequently  lost  it.- 
segmentation.  More  immediate  is  its  infiuence  upon  the  arranin.'- 
ment  of  the  musculature.  The  development  of  an  internal  skele- 
ton renders  it  necessary  that  the  point  of  resistance  of  the  mueclei 
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must  be  transferred  from  the  skin,  where  it  is  found  in  annelids, 
mollnscs,  and  arthropoda,  to  the  interior.  A  dermal  musculatare 
occurs  only  as  an  inconspicuous  remnant  in  vertebrates;  it  is  re- 
placed by  a  body  musculature.  This  latter  consists  primarily  of  a 
longitudinal  system  of  muscle  fibres  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  (fig.  566),  vhich  are  divided  by  connective-tissne  partitions, 
the  myosepta  or  mjocommata,  into  successive  segments,  the  myo- 
tomes. Thus  Then  the  conneotiTo  tissne  of  a  fish  is  dissolved  by 
cooking  the  muscles  fall  into  disk-like  parts.  The  myosepta  ex- 
tend from  skiu  to  axial  skeleton.  Since  they  run  obliquely  back- 
wards from  the  skeleton  to  the  skin,  they  serve  to  render  the 
skeleton  a  point  of  resistance  for  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

A  segmented  trunk  musculature  occurs  in  the  Mysinoids  (and 
in  Amphioxus),  in  which  the  axial  skeleton  consists  only  of  noto- 
chord  and  is  consequently  unjointed.  The  segmentation  of  the 
mnscles  is  therefore  older  than  that  of  the  skeleton  and,  as  we  can 
further  say,  is  the  cause  of  it.  The  action  of  the  muscles  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  vertebral  continuum  such 
as  the  Dotochord  and  skeletaginons  layer  are.  It  produces  at  in- 
tervals joints  or  flexible  parts  separating  the  cartilaginous  or  bony 
column  into  vertebrje.  Naturally  these  flexible  portions  cannot 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  muscles,  hnt  must  lie  between 
them;  in  other  words,  muscle  segments  and  skeletal  segments — 
myotomes  and  sclerotomes — must  alternate.  Segmentation  is  lack- 
ing iu  the  cranium,  since  the  myotomes  here  have  no  locomotor 
significance,  are  reduced,  and  only  small  remnants  of  tbero  persist. 

In  the  mammals  only  a  little  of  this  segmental  arrangemeut  o£ 
muscles  is  recognizable,  a  result  of  the     ^ 
development  of  the  appendages;  and  the 
more  these   gain   in   importance  as  the     u* 
locomotor  structures,  the  more  the  mus* 
cles  ai'e  modified  and  grouped  for  the  ser*    ua 
vice  of  the  limbs,  so  that  only  the  tnter- 
costals  and  a  part  of  the  muscular  system 
to  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column  show 
clearly  the  primitive  metamerism.     Yet 

in  all  vertebrate  embryos  the  musclea  ap-  ^'tlopf^oTlTT' ^Syo"^ 
pear  at  first    strictly  segmental,    in    the  wigT'r'r  'noS>chorir"«i' 

form  ot  the  primitivo  .omit.,  (lig.  567),  SS'"i.i;-.,f1Sri 

formerly  called  protovertebne.  tome). 

Another  importaot  point  in  the  musculature  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  dorsal  in  origin  and  therefore  in  fishes  is  largely  dorsal 
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in  position  throughout  life.  The  muscles  which  are  ventral  have 
largely  been  transferred  from  the  back,  and  the  cause  of  the  migra- 
tion is  to  be  recognized  to  a  large  extent  in  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  appendages.  The  dorsal  position  of  the  muscles  is 
only  a  part  of  a  general  fact,  that  tlie  skeletal  axis  divides  the  body 
into  a  dorsal  zone,  containing  only  animal  organs,  and  a  ventral 
zone,  chiefly  vegetal  in  character.  Besides,  the  muscles,  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  and  the  most  important  sense  organs — eyes., 
nose,  ears — ^belong  to  the  dorsal  zone. 

The  central  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  consists  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord. .  Like  that  of  all  cTiordates  it  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  segmented  animals — annelids,  arthropods,  in  which 
there  is  a  dorsal  brain  and  a  ventral  nerve  chain — in  its  purely 
dorsal  position.  It  is  further  distinguished  from  that  of  all  non- 
chordates  by  its  tubular  character,  that  is,  by  the  presence  of  a 
central  canal  in  the  axis  of  the  elongate  central  system  (fig.  76), 
lined  by  a  special  epithelium,  the  ependyma,  and  containing  a 
fluid,  the  liquor  cerebrospinalis.  This  central  canal  is  the  result 
of  the  mode  of  development,  the  nervous  system  arising  by  an  iii- 
Tolling  of  the  ectoderm  and  not  by  a  splitting  from  it  as  in  the 
invertebrates  (fig.  9).  Besides  the  neurenteric  canal  already 
referred  to  (p.  502),  there  long  persists  at  the  anterior  end  au 
opening  to  the  exterior,  the  neuropore.  In  all  vertebrates,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  lower  chordates,  the  brain  is  large  and  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  spinal  cord. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  cylindrical  structure  (fiattened  in  Cyclo- 
stomes,  fig.  555)  which,  in  the  middle  line  above  and  below,  is 
marked  by  two  longitudinal  grooves,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fissures 
of  the  cord  {sp^  sa,  fig.  76).  The  central  canal  (Cc)  has  its  lumen 
greatly  narrowed  by  the  growth  of  the  nervous  tissue,  in  which, 
as  in  the  ganglia  of  .the  invertebrates,  two  layers  are  distinguished, 
one  containing  almost  solely  nerve  fibres,  the  other  both  fibres  and 
nerve  or  ganglion  cells.  The  arrangement  of  these  layers  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  invertebrates  in  that  the  ganglion-cell 
layer — the  gray  matter — lies  in  the  centre,  the  fibrous  layer — white 
matter  ( W) — on  the  periphery,  a  reversed  position  consequent 
upon  the  development  by  infolding.  The  distinction  in  color 
indicated  in  the  names  depends  upon  the  fact  that  white  meduUated 
fibres  nin  in  the  cortex,  while  in  the  gray  matter  gray  non-meduUated 
fibres  are  present  between  the  nerve  cells.  The  color  distinctions 
fail  in  the  cyclostomes  (and  Amphioxics),  which  have  no  medullatcd 
fibres,  although  the  same  general  structure  occurs. 
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The  gray  matter  surrounds  the  central  canal^  but  extends  on 
either  side  dorsally  and  ventrally  into  the  white  matter,  so  that 
ill  section  it  resembles  somewhat  the  letter  H,  with  its  dorsal 
(fig.  76,  IIH)  and  ventral  horns  {VH),  By  means  of  these  horns 
and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nerve  roots  arising  from  them,  the  white 
matter  on  either  side  is  divided  into  three  tracts,  the  dorsal  (//), 
ventral  (5),  and  lateral  {S)  columns  of  the  cord. 

Corresponding  to  each  muscle  segment  two  nerve  roots  arise 
from  the  cord,  a  dorsal  root,  with  a  ganglion  (spinal  ganglion)  at 
some  distance  from  the  cord,  and  a  ventral  root,  without  a  ganglion. 
The  dorsal  root  contains  only  sensory  fibres — i.e.,  those  carrying 
nervous  impulses  to  the  cord — and  is  afferent,  while  the  ventral 
roots  are  efferent  and  contain  only  motor  elements  (Bell's  Law). 
These  roots  unite  into  a  mixed  root,  which  then  divides  into  dorsal 
and  ventral  branches. 

The  brain  of  vertebrates  in  general  corresponds  in  its  funda- 
mental plan  (fig.  5G8),  best  seen  in  development,  with  the  brain  of 

man.  At  an  early  stage  it  consists  of  three" 
vesicles,  one  after  the  other,  a  fore  brain 
(prosencephalon),  a  mid  brain  (mesencepha- 
lon), and  a  hind  brain  (metencephalon). 
Usually  this  stage  is  reached  before  the 
closure  of  the  medullary  folds.  Formerly  it 
was  stated  that  a  condition  with  five  vesicles 


Fio.  568.  Ffo.  509. 

Fio.  568  —Diagram  of  a  vertebrate  brain.     (From  Wledersheim.)    A(^^  aqueduct ;  O, 

central  canal :  FM^  foramen  of  Monro  (connexion  of  lateral  ventricles  with  each 

other  and  with  the  third):  ff//,  cerebellum ;  3///,  corpora  bigemina  (optic  lobes); 

iV//,  medulla  oblongata:  R,  spinal  cord;  sV,  lateral  ventricles:    K//,  cerebrum; 

ZH,  optic  thalaml  ftwixt  brain > ;  ///,  IV^  third  and  fourth  ventricles. 
Fio.  569.— Scheme  of  brain  in  sagittal  section,   c,  cerebrum ;  cfe,  cerebellum;  fc^  canal 

of  spinal  cord:  vK  notochord;  c^,  corpus  striatum;  /»,  hypophysis :  »,  infundibu- 

lum :  ii#,  medullary  region ;  o,  optic  chiasma ;  o/,  olfactory  lobe ;  o/,  optic  lobes ; 

p,  pinealis. 

followed  upon  this  with  three,  the  mid  brain  remaining  undivided, 
while  the  hind  brain  divides  into  cerebellum  (ch)  and  medulla 
oblongata  (m);  the  fore  brain  into  cerebrum  and  'twixt  brain. 
This  is  unnatural  so  far  as  the  hind  brain  is  concerned,  for  cere- 
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bellum  and  medulla  are  related  to  one  another  as  roof  and  floor  of 
one  and  the  same  cavity  (fig.  569).  The  distinction  between  the 
first  and  second  vesicles  is  problematical.  The  fore  brain  becomes 
divided  into  three  parts  by  an  inpusliing  at  its  anterior  end :  an 
unpaired  middle  portion,  and  in  front  a  right  and  a  left  diver- 
ticulum. These  paired  portions,  increasing  in  size,  form  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  and  together  with  a  small  connecting  part 
represent  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  while  the  unpaired  portion 
forms  a  second  vesicle,  the  'twixt  brain. 

Introducing  the  terms  of  human  anatomy  for  the  separate  parts 
of  the  brain,  the  first  vesicle  consists  of  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres whose  dorsal  and  lateral  walls  are  usually  thick  and  are 
called  the  pallium,  while  in  the  floor  of  each  hemisphere  is  an 
enlargement,  the  corpus  striatum  (cs).  The  spaces  in  the  hemi- 
spheres are  the  first  and  second  ventricles  {sv).  From  the  front 
portion  of  each  hemisphere  arises  a  distinct  region,  the  olfactory 
lobe  (o/),  which  gives  origin  to  the  olfactory  nerve.  Since  the 
organ  of  smell  is  frequently  at  some  distance  from  the  brain,  the 
olfactory  nerve  must  be  elongate,  as  in  the  Amphibia  (fig.  614),  or 
the  olfactory  lobe  must  lengthen,  as  in  many  Elasmobranchs  (fig 
592).  In  the  latter  case  the  swollen  end  of  the  lobe  is  close  to 
the  olfactory  epithelium  and  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  a  long 
stalk,  the  tractus,  while  the  swelling  is  called  the  bulbus  olfacto- 
rius.  Both,  as  parts  of  the  brain,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
olfactory  nerve. 

In  the  region  of  the  second  vesicle  only  the  lateral  walls  become 
thickened,  producing  the  optic  thalami,  directly  adjoining  the 
corpora  striata;  the  roof  of  this  vesicle  develops  no  nervous  sub- 
stance, but  remains  a  thin  layer  of  epithelium  closing  in  the  third 
rentricle  above  (///).  The  floor  is  also  thin-walled  between  the 
thalami  and  is  pushed  downwards,  forming  a  funnel-like  pocket, 
the  infundibulum  (t).  The  third  vesicle,  as  a  rule,  is  divided  by 
a  deep  longitudinal  dorsal  groove,  dividing  the  cavity  into  a  right 
and  left  ventricle,  while  the  two  halves  of  the  roof  are  known  as 
the  optic  lobes  or  corpora  bigemini.  In  the  mammals  alone  (in 
which  there  is  also  a  transverse  groove  dividing  the  optic  lobes 
into  the  corpora  quadrigemini)  the  cavity  of  this  mid  brain  is  re- 
duced, by  thickening  of  the  walls,  to  a  narrow  canal,  the  iter  or 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  with  the  result  that  the  term  fourth  ventricle 
is  transferred  to  the  cavity  of  the  hind  brain. 

This  last  region  is  called  the  medulla  oblongata;  it  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  many  respects  shows  a  similar  struc- 
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tare.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  cord  externally  in  that  it 
gradually  increases  in  size  in  front,  while  its  roof  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  epithelium,  often  torn  away  in  dissection,  leaving  an  opening, 
the  fossa  rhomboidalis,  into  the  yentricle.  In  front  of  this  fossa  is 
the  cerebellum,  often  a  thin  transyerse  nervous  lamella,  but  usually 
ia  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain,  composed  of  a  median  <  vermis ' 
and  two  lateral  cerebellar  hemispheres. 

Although  these  five  parts  are  present  in  all  vertebrates,  the 
appearance  of  the  brain  in  the  various  classes  is  very  different, 
because   the   relative   size   and  form  of  the  parts  undergo  great 
Tariations.      In   the  lower  vertebrates  optic  lobes  and   medulla 
oblongata  are  disproportionately  large,  while  the  cerebrum,  and 
often  the  cerebellum,  are  insignificant  in  size;  in  the  cerebrum, 
again,  the  hemispheres  may  be  smaller  than  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  olfactory  lobes.     In  the  higher  vertebrates,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  far  surpass  the  other  parts, 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  cerebrum  being  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease in  intelligence.     The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  backwards, 
in  man  and  the  apes  covering  the  other  parts,  while  in  front  the 
olfactory  lobes  are  carried  by  a  similar  overgrowth  to  the  lower 
surface.     Since  the  capacity  of  the  skull  is  limited,  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  seat  of  intelligence,  is  increased  in  amount  by 
the  development  of  folds,   gyri,   separated  by  sulci.     Somewhat 
similar  conditions  exist  in  the  cerebellum,  which  in  mammals  and 
birds  is,  next  to  the  cerebrum,  the  largest  part  of  the  brain. 

Connected  with  the  Hwixt  brain  are  two  problematical  organs,  one,  the 
epiphysis  (pinealis),  being  dorsal;  the  other,  the  hypophysis  (pituitary 
body),  ventral.  The  hypophysis  arises  like  a  gland  by  an  outgrowth  from 
the  embryonic  month.  This  hypopliysial  pocket  cuts  off  from  its  source, 
increases  by  budding,  and  fuses  with  parts  derived  from  the  end  of  the 
infundibulum  to  a  single  two-lobed  body.  It  has  been  compared  with  the 
subneural  gland  of  the  Tunicata  (p.  509).  The  epiphysis  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  roof  of  the  brain,  from  which  develops  in  many  vertebrates  the 
parietal  organ.  In  many  reptiles  this  has  the  structure  of  an  eye  (pineal 
eye),  and  in  these,  separated  from  the  brain,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
nerve,  it  lies  in  a  special  cavity  in  the  parietal  bone,  which  occurs  not  only 
in  recent  but  in  fossil  forms.     Above  the  eye  the  skin  may  be  transparent. 

The  nerves  which  come  from  the  brain  mostly  arise  from  the 
region  between  the  mid  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  especially  from 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  are  an 
exception,  the  one  arising  from  the  cerebrum,  the  other  from  the 
^twixt  brain,  but  both,  and  especially  the  optic,  differ  so  much  from 
the  peripheral  nerves  that  they  can  hardly  be  classed  with  them. 
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Development  eliows  that  the  optic  nerve  ia  a  part  of  the  brain. 
Following  cuBtom,  however,  and  including  these  two,  the  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  may  be  ennmerated  in  the  terms  of  human  anatomy 
as  follows:  I,  N'.  olfactoriue;  II,  N.  opticng;  III,  X.  oculomotoiins; 
IV,  N.  trochlearis  (patheticus) ;  V,  N.  trigeminus;  VI,  N.  ubducens: 
VII,  K.  facialis;    VIII,  K.  acnsticus;   IX,  N.  glossopharjngeus: 


Fia.  Sitl.— Diagram  ot  cruilal  nervss  (abark).    n,  alvoolaria ;  h.  baccalla ;  c,  cera- 
bnim :  c\  cereballnm:  i-r,  chorda  t/nipani:  «,  earirr.  extOFnal  rectDB  nmscle; 

/.  Inferior  rectus  muscle:  g.  QaBserlan  ganRllon  ;  H.tiVbid  oartllage;  km.hyoman- 
dlbular;  i.  InCeriial  rectus  muscle:  '".  Inferior  oblique  muncle:  j.  Jncobaon'i 
commlssore  ;  t,  lateralis  of  vagas ;  m,  mouth  :  mc,  Medtel's  cnrtllaie:  I'd,  mandl- 
bnlarls:  mf.mailUarls  superior:  n,  noee;  »,  optic  lobes :  op,  nphthalinlcut  prornn- 
daa:  n*,  ophthalmicus  superflclalis:  p,  ploealls:  pi.  i>alBtlaa:  po.  poMtrematlc 
branchtts;  pr,  pretrematlc  brann.hes:  pn,  pncn moxastrlc  [lnt«stlnali  of  vatnis: 
pto,  pterygoquadratfiH  f,  spiracle:  «o,  auperlor  oblique  muscle;  «■',  aupeiior  rectos 
musole;  I,  'twlit  brain;  1-X,  cranial  nerves:  IS.  gill  clefta. 

X,  N.  vagus  (pneumogastricus),  XI,  N.  accessoriue;  XII,  \. 
hypoglossuB.  The  accessorius  in  fishes  and  amphibia  is  a  part  of 
the  vagus;  tho  hypoglossus,  strictly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  spinal 
nerves  and  only  secondarily  is  associated  with  the  cranial  nerve?, 
which  explains  its  course,  outside  the  skull,  in  cyclostomes  and 
amphibia. 

Since  the  head  nndonbccdiy  consists  of  several  conlesced  bmly  srg- 
menU  (at  least  as  mitny  as  there  are  visceral  arches,  atitt  nppareQily 
more),  the  queslion  arises  whether  the  craiiiai  nerves  are  ns  evidently  ses- 
mental  ns  are  those  of  the  trunk.  To  this  is  allied  the  further  question 
whether  Bell's  Law  that  a  mine*)  nerve  consists  of  dorsal  sensory,  aiul 
ventral  motor  components  is  applicnble  here.  Both  problems  have  been 
much  discussed  in  recent  years,  but  ns  yet  tlie  final  answers  have  not  been 
given.  It  is  probable  that  the  prei^etit  cranial  nerves,  the  optic  and  olfac- 
tory excepted,  have  arisen  by  manifold  rearrangements  of  segmented 
nerves.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  Bell's  Law  her* 
without  considerable  modification,  since  many  cranial  nerves  (facialis, 
trigemenus,   etc.)  coi:tnin  motor  fibres,  although  they  are  formed  like 
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Besides  the  nervous  system  of  the  body  nlready  outlined,  tlie  rertebrates 
bave  a  special  nervous  Bysrem  siipplyiug  the  viscera, — tbe  sympathetic 
system, — and  in  tliis  a  speciiil  central  organ  consistingof  right  aoU  left 
cords  beneath  the  vertebral  coluniii,  in  which  ganglia  are  incorporated. 
The  last  oC  these  ganglia  lies  at  the  base  of  the  caudal  vertebree,  tbe  most 
anterior  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck.  From  tbe  latter  nerve  corda 
extend  into  the  bead  and  areconnected  with  ganglia  (otic,  3|ihenopalaline). 
This  sysiem  sends  out  nerves  in  the  form  of  delicate  networks  (pli-xna 
ayinpalhetici)  whiuh  asually  accompany  tbe  blood'Vessels  to  the  vegeta- 
tive organs  (intestine,  sexnal  apparatus,  etc.).  It  is  also  connected  with 
the  spinal  nerves. 

Regarding  the  sense  organs  of  the  vertebratea  we  Btand  on 
firmer  ground  than  with  tlic  invertebrates,  since  tbetr  great  simi- 
larity to  those  of  man  supports  the  ideas  of  their  functions  derived 
from  studies  of  their  structure.     The  tactile  organs  make  an  ex- 
ception, since  only  in   laud  animals,  and  not  in  fishes,  do  they 
TGsemble  those  of  man.     These  organs,  in  all  forms  above  fishes, 
have  the  peculiarity  that  the  nerves  do  not  end  in  epithelial  cells, 
but  in  special  tactile  cells  of  the  derma,  which  cither  lie  isolated  in 
the  connective  tissue  (Amphibia,  reptiles),  or,  grouped  together, 
produce    tactile    corpuscles    (birds,    mammals, 
fig.  571).     These  are  oval  bodies  and  are  im- 
bedded   in  special  papillm  ot  the  derma.      In 
form    and    position    they  are   much   like  the 
Vat er- Pacinian   corpuscles,  which   are   distin- 
gniahed  by  their  histological  structure  (fig.  78) 
and,  since  they  also  occur  in  internal  organs 
(mesentery  of  cat),  are  of  problematic  function. 
Besides  these  mesodermal  nerve  endings  there   . 
are  present    in   all  vertebrates    intraepithelial      h,„bub.  n  »u«reu' 
neire  brauehings  which  are  best  seen  in    the      rfiff^iir,  nerve  ;''s^ 
cornea  of  the  eye  and  in  animals,  like  pigs  and     p^rtttion"- 
moles,  with  sensitive  snouts.     Even  here  the  finest  nerve  twigs  do 
not  end  in  epithelial  cells,  but  in  small  knobs  between  them. 

Fishes  lack  tactile  cells,  tactile  corpuscles,  and  end  bulbs; 
hence  the  skin  is  provided  with  sense  organs  in  which  a  sensory 
epithelium  occurs.  The  dermal  nerves  pass  into  the  epidermis 
and  end  in  oval  corpuscles,  which,  while  imbedded  in  a  stratified 
epithelium,  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  sense  cells.  According  to 
structure,  nerve  hiilocks  and  nerve-end  buds  are  distinguished. 
The  first  are  the  specific  organs  of  the  lateral  line,  to  be  men- 
tioned later,  of  fishes  and  branchiate  amphibians  and  amphibian 
larvee,  and  therefore  appear  to  subserve  special  and  important  sensa- 
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tioDS  connected  iritli  aquatic  life;  Lence  the  idea  of  a  'sixth 
sense,'  lacking  to  man  (cf.  p.  135).  The  end  bnds  are  especially 
collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth,  on  the  lips  and  bar- 
bels. Since  they  also  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
especially  in  the  palatal  regions,  they  connect  with  the  taste  organs. 
The  taste  huds  have  the  same  structure  as  the  end  buds  of  fishes. 
They  occur  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
man  in  the  walls  of  the  circnmTaUate  papilln  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue;  in  rodents  on  the  large  foliate  papillse,  etc. 

The  end  buds  also  lead  to  the  olfactory  organs.  The  olfactory 
epithelium  of  many  fishes  and  amphibia  is  a  stratified  epithelium 
with  closely  arranged  end  buds  (fig.  573).     By  diBappearauoe  of 


the  isolating  parts  of  the  ordinary  epithelium  the  end  buds  form 
a  continnous  sensory  epitheliom,  which  is  the  rule  in  most  ver- 
tebrates. 

The  olfactory  organ,  the  nose,  lined  with  its  sensory  epithelium, 
acquires  a  special  interest  both  from  its  grade  of  development  and 
from  the  important  systematic  distinctions  it  affords.  Except  the 
cyclostomes,  which  have  an  unpaired  nasal  sac,  all  vertebrates  have 
paired  olfactory  organs.  In  adult  fishes  and  in  the  embryos  of 
higher  forms  are  two  pits  which  lie  in  front  of  or  dorsal  to  the 
mouth;  they  are  either  distinct  from  it  or  only  connected  with 
it  by  an  oronaaal  groove  in  the  skin  (fig.  599).  If  the  animal 
he  terrestrial  and  replace  branchial  hy  pulmonary  respiration,  a 
respiratory  canal  is  developed  in  connexion  with  the  nose.  The 
OTonasal  groove  closes  to  a  tube  which  begins  with  an  opening 
(nostril]  on  the  surface  and  ends  with  a  second  opening  (choana) 
in  the  mouth  cavity.  The  olfactory  sac  proper  is  included  in  the 
wall  of  this  tube,  usually  on  its  dorsal  surface  (fig.  573).     In  Am- 
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hibia,  lizards,  Enakee,  and  birds  the  choana  is  far  forward,  behind 
.e  upper  jaw ;  in  alligators,  turtles,  and  mammals  it  is  carried  far 

>ack,  in   crocodiles  and  some   mammals 

edentates)   nearly   to  the  vertebral  col- 

imn.     This  position  is  brought  about  by 

he  development  of  the  hard  palate,  a 

tarting  wall  which  divides  the  primitive 

aouth  cavity  into  two  portions,  a  lower, 
the  persistent  or  secondary  month  cavity, 

and  an  upper,  which,  as  secondarv  nasa]  ^-  Era— DiBgnm  of  not  of 
cavitv,  contributes  to  the  air  passaees.     an.  outer  nu>i  cavity;  c, 

_,,       ,  ,    ,,  .,,  ,         ,    f.  olfactory  sao ;  C^',  canal  from 

The  bones  of  the  maxillary  and  palatine  Jacobaon's  ornn  to  mouth : 
series  contribute  to  the  hard  palate,  since  iMv^rT^-i-  roof  oi  "mou^; 
premazillaries,  maxillaries,  and  rarely  the  neii^  betwMii^asai'<^ri^ 
pterygoids  send  ont  horizontal  processes  °^ 
which  meet  in  the  middle  line.  In  the  mammals  this  partition 
is  continued  back  by  the  muscular  soft  palate.  In  crocodiles  there 
is  a  fibrous  palate. 

In  the  oltactory  organ  of  the  chordates  two  oonatituenta  most  bo 
recognized,  an  nnpaired  and  two  paired  portions.  The  anpaired  portion 
alone  occurs  in  Amphwxus,  this  being  supplied  bj  the  lobus  olfactorius 
impar  ;  in  all  vertebratec  there  are  paired  snca  with  paired  olfactory  lobes. 
The  uDpaired  bhc  of  the  cycloetomes  has  apparent);  arisen  from  a  aaJon  of 
paired  and  ncpaired  parts,  hence  the  double  oUacloriuB. 

A  further  increase  in  the  nasal  cavity  ig  brought  about  by  complicated 
folds  in  the  walla  supported  by  special  skeletal  parts,  the  tarbinal  bones, 
and  also  by  the  outgrowth  of  chambers,  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
which  extends  Into  the  neighboring  bones.  Thus  are  formed  the  sinus 
ontalis  in  the  frontal  bone ;  behind,  the  sphenoid  sinns  in  the  sphenoid, 
•nd  the  antrum  of  Rigbmore  in  the  maxillary.  Again,  a  part  of  the  primi- 
tive chamber  lined  with  olfactory  epithelium  can  be  cut  off  from  the  rest 
"ind  form  an  accesBory  nose,  Jacobeon's  organ,  which  opens  into  the 
outh  behind  the  premaiillaries  by  'Stenson's  duct'  (fig.  678,  P).  Tbts 
organ  is  best  developed  in  lizards,  monotremes  and  ungulates,  but  often 
occars  in  a  reduced  condition  in  other  terrestrial  vertebrates. 

In  all  vertebratea  with  the  exception  of  Myzine  and  a  few  forms 
living  in  the  dark  the  eyes  are  composed  of  all  the  principal  con- 
stituents which  occur  in  the  human  eye  and  which  have  already 
been  briefly  described  (p.  131,  fig.  83).  In  most  vertebrates  it  is  a 
nearly  spherical  body  with  the  optic  nerve  entering  it  from  behind, 
with  its  interior  occupied  by  transparent,  refractive  substances 
(lens,  vitreous  body),  and  its  walls  of  three  concentric  layers. 
The  outer  of  these  is  the  tough  protecting  sclera  (sclerotic),  a 
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usually  fibrous,  but  in  many  fishes  a  cartilaginous,  layer,  which  in 
front  becomes  transparent  and  strongly  curved,  forming  the  cornea. 
The  second  layer,  the  choroid  coat,  is  richly  vascular  and  pig- 
mented; at  the  boundary  between  sclerotic  and  cornea  it  is  changed 
to  the  iris.  The  inner  layer  is  the  retina,  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  vertebrates. 

From  the  developmental  standpoint  the  retina  (fig.  82)  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  retina  proper  and  the  tapetum  nigrum 
(pigmented  epithelium),  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  choroid. 
In  the  retina  the  following  layers  arc  distinguished:  (1)  the  limi- 
tans  interna;  (2)  nerve-fibre  layer;  (3)  ganglionic  layer;  (4)  inner 
molecular  layer;  (5)  inner  granular  layer;  (6)  outer  molecular 
layer;  (7)  outer  granular  layer;  (8)  limitans  externa;  and  (9)  layer 
of  rods  and  cones.  The  limitans  externa  is  the  bounding  mem- 
brane of  the  embryonic  retina,  which  is  later  penetrated  by  the 
rods  and  cones.  Between  the  two  limiting  membranes  MuUer's 
fibres  (m)  extend,  large  supporting  cells  occurring  in  other  sensory 
epithelia;  the  nuclei  of  which  lie  in  the  inner  granular  layer,  and 
which  are  aided  in  their  supporting  function  by  the  fine  homy 
framework  of  both  molecular  layers.  The  nervous  elements 
which  are  imbedded  in  this  support  are  best  understood  by  begin- 
ning with  the  optic  nerve.  This  spreads  out  in  the  nerve-fibre 
layer,  and  on  its  way  to  the  end  apparatus  comes  twice  into  relation 
with  ganglion  cells;  first  in  the  ganglionic  layer,  second  in  the 
inner  granular  layer.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  retina  (layers  1  to 
6)  are  to  be  considered  as  an  optic  ganglion,  such  as  occurs  in 
molluscs  and  arthropods,  but  which  there  lies  outside  the  sensoiy 
apparatus.  The  sensory  epithelium  (the  retina  in  the  sense  this 
term  is  used  in  invertebrates)  consists  of  but  two  layers,  the 
outer  granular  layer  and  the  rods  and  cones.  The  outer  granules 
are  the  nuclei  of  the  extremely  slender  epithelial  cells  which  bear 
the  rhabdomes  (rods  and  cones)  on  their  peripheral  ends.  Pigment 
cells  are  lacking  between  these  visual  cells,  but  the  pigment  so 
necessary  for  the  visual  function  is  supplied  by  the  tapetum 
nigrum  already  mentioned.  This  is  a  layer  of  hexagonal  epithelial 
cells  which  lies  on  the  tips  of  the  rhabdomes  and  sends  pseud opodia- 
like  processes  between  them,  and  since  the  tapetum  is  rich  in 
black  pigment  granules,  the  rods  and  cones  are  enveloped  in  a 
close  pigment  mantle. 

Although  in  this  relation  of  pigment  and  in  the  union  of  the 
optic  ganglion  with  the  sensory  cells  important  differences  are  to 
be  noted  from  the  eyes  of  the  invertebrates,  even  of  the  closely 
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similar  cephalopod  eye  (p.  385),  tlie  most  striking  difference  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  The  retina,  with  its  limitans  interna  and 
nerve-fibre  layer,  abuts  against  the  vitreous  body;  with  its  rhab- 
domes  and  tapetum  against  the  choroid.  Hence  the  incoming 
light  must  traverse  the  optic  ganglion  and  pass  through  the  layer  of 
sense  cells  before  reaching  the  end  organs,  the  rhabdomes.  In 
nearly  all  invertebrates,  for  example  the  Cephalopoda  (fig.  383), 
the  light  falls  directly  on  the  peripheral  end  of  the  rhabdome. 
The  rhabdomes  in  cephalopods,  as  in  most  invertebrates,  are 
turned  towards  the  light,  in  the  vertebrates  away  from  it. 

This  peculiar  and  functionally  purposeless  inversion  of  the  vertebrate 
retina  is  explained  by  the  development  of  the  eye.  This  can  be  divided, 
according  to  origin,  into  two  parts,  a  cerebral  (optic  nerve,  retina,  tape- 
tum) and  a  peripheral  (all  other  parts).  As  the  eye  in  tunicates  and  Am^ 
phioztis  is  permanently  a  part  of  the  brain,  so  is  the  retina  of  vertebrates 
genetically,  and  of  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.  An  outgrowth  occurs  on 
either  side  (fig.  574,  B)  of  the  *twizt  brain  and  becomes  expanded  distally 


Fig.  574.— Diafirram  showing:  the  Inversion  of  layers  in  the  formation  of  the  retina 
(ori^.)-  The  nuclei  are  placed  in  the  (morphologically)  deeper  ends  of  the  cells. 
In  A  the  brain  ('>)  has  been  closed  in  ;  \n  H  the  optic  vesicle  (v)  has  reached  the 
lens  ({)  and  on  the  right  is  being  converted  into  the  double-walled  optic  cup 
with,  as  shown  in  C\  an  outer  tapetal  (e)  and  an  inner  retinal  layer  (>). 

to  an  optic  vesicle  which  is  connected  with  the  brain  by  an  optic  stalk. 
The  vesicle  extends  out  to  the  periphery  and,  coincidently  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lens,  is  folded  into  a  double-walled  optic  cup  with  outer 
or  tai)etal,  inner  or  retinal  layers.  If  the  position  of  the  epithelial  cells 
be  followed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peripheral  ends  rest  upon  the  tapetum, 
and  when  these  ends  develop  the  rhabdomes,  these  must  grow  into  the 
tapetal  layer. 

In  contrast  to  the  retina,  the  lens  develops  as  an  invagination  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  body  (fig.  574) ;  sclera,  cornea  and  vitreous  body  from 
connective  tissue.  Thus  the  important  part  of  the  eye  arises  from  the 
brain  and  is  later  provided  with  accessory  apparatus  which  arise  from 
peripheral  parts.  The  invertebrate  eye,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  its 
parts  arises  from  the  skin. 

The  vertebrate  eye  is  furnished  with  secondary  structures :  with  mus- 
cles which  move  it,  with  lids  which  protect  the  cornea  from  injury  and 
drying.  The  lids  are  dermal  folds  which  extend  over  the  eyeball  from 
above  and  below.    To  these  a  third  lid,  the  nictitating  membrane,  may 
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be  added.  It  arises  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  can  extend  o^ 
the  cornea  beneath  the  upper  and  lower  lids.  A  special  lachrymal  glac«^ 
which  occurs  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  provides  the  fluid  to  moistci 
the  cornea,  while  a  second  or  Harder^s  gland  occurs  at  the  inner  acgi 
when  a  nictitating  membrane  is  present.  Both  are  lacking  in  the  An 
amnia. 

The  ear,  at  the  level  of  the  medulla  oblongatay  rivals  the  eye  \\ 
its  complication  of  structure.     In  development  it  has  one  point  ii 

common  with  the  invertebrati 
otocyst — it  arises  as  an  ecto 
dermal  pit  which  is  usoall: 
completely  cut  off  from  its  par 
ent  layer^  and  only  in  elasmo 
branchs  remains  connected  irit] 
the  exterior  by  a  tube,  tk 
elsewhere  closed  endolympfaati 
duct.  In  the  cyclostomes  it  con 
sists  of  a  single  vesicle  with  i 
single  macula  acustica;  froi 
the  fishes  upwards  the  vesicli 
becomes  divided  by  a  constrij 
tion  into  an  upper  utricnlia 
and  a  lower  sacculus  (fig.  ST'^I 
the  connecting  utriculosaccul^ 

Fio.  575.— Diagram  of  membranons  laby-  duct  being  narrow  in  the 
rlDth  of  a  fish.  (From  Wiedewhelm.)  ^„i„  "D^4.i,  „4.»:^«i„„  ««j  .J 
oo,  ckJ,  ap,  anterior,  external,  and  poste-  malS.  150tn  UtncUiUS  and  &fl 
rior  ampuUaB;  ou»^  superior  utricular  ^„i„o  »^^*»,*trA  o  -noW-  ^4  t'J 
sinus ;  CO,  ce,  4;p,  anterior,  external,  and   cums     receive     a     parif     OI    IJ 

SS!Su11'?*°ca'r*d^cS!S'"S:  macula    acustica.      Diverticd^ 

rior  utricular  sinus ;  «p,  posterior  utrl-   f  1%^  wTioIa  i\\f^  nAmA  of  InhvriTita 
cular  sinus:  u,  utrlculus;  forigin  of  en-   ^"®  wnoie  ine  name  OI  laoynnia 

doiymphduct.  From  the  utriculus  arise  x\^ 

semicircular  canals,  connected  at  either  end  with  this  cavity,  e-^\ 
swollen  at  one  end  to  an  ampulla,  containing  a  special  ner^j 
termination,  the  crista  acustica.  These  canals  stand  at  rigs^ 
angles  to  each  other  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space  and  wit^ 
out  doubt  subserve  the  sensation  of  equilibration  (p.  128).  Th«{ 
are  an  outer  horizontal,  an  anterior  vertical  (nearly  sagittal),  ani 
a  posterior  vertical  (nearly  transverse).  The  non-ampullar  enJ 
of  the  two  vertical  canals  unite,  a  condition  which  is  undersi«>H 
when  it  is  recalled  that  in  cyclostomes  these  canals  alone  ^ 
present,  and  in  Myxine  form  a  single  canal  with  two  ampal'-fj 
A  later  formation  is  a  diverticulum  from  the   sacculus,  vti-l 
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appears  even  in  the  fishes  as  a  small  pocket,  the  lagona,  containing 
a  part  of  the  macula  acnstica;  in  the  reptiles  and  birds  the  lagena 
becomes  mach  larger,  and  in  the  mammals  is  spirally  coiled  and  is 
kDown  as  the  cochlea,  A  part  of  the  macula  acnstica  of  the  lagena 
develops  into  a  special  nerve-end  apparatus,  the  organ  of  CortL 

The  membranous  labyrinth  described  above  is  partially  or  en- 
tirely enclosed  in  the  side  w&U  of  the  skull  in  the  otic  capsule, 
vhich  may  ossify  to  the  otic  or  petrosal  bones.  In  the  birds  and 
mammals  the  enclosure  is  such  that  the  structure  is  duplicated  in 
bone,  so  that  the  membranoas  labyrinth  lies  in  a  bony  labyrinth, 


Fio.  sn.— DlaBTam  of  hamBn  ear.  (From  WlederBhelm  )  a.  h,  vertical  ■emlclrcnUr 
canala  ;  c.  Uieir  upp«r  connexion ;  Cn,  Che  conneilon  In  bon;  Inbyrlntb ;  dm, 
dnctOB  cochlearls;  CVm'.  oochlea:  (Y,  canaUH  rennleDB;  Ct,  tympanic  cavltr 
Geft),  cnpula  tenulnalee  IrlRht):  d,  petilymph;  De  daotns  endolrmphatlcaB ;  Dp. 
t^:  dactUB  perllj-mphatlcuB ;  KX  Kl\  bonv  lubyrlntli  HurroundlnB  the  mem- 
branouB  labyrinth,  tne  perilymph  space  black;  .U.  couch  of  ear  {left),  membrane 
clofliDK  feneetra  rotnnda  (rl^ht);  M<ie,  external  auditory  meatus:  iff,  tympanlo 
membrane:  $.  Baccalue;  SAp.  earbotieB(repreeented  as  a  rod);  Sa.  saccnlusen- 
dolymphaticna ;  SI.Sv.scalffitympanlandveBtlbnll ;  7^  Tb',  Eustachian  tube  and 
Its  entrance  Into  pharynx:  *,  connexion  betveeti  eralai  tympanl  aad  restlbull; 
%  Ineertlon  of  ear  Sonea  In  feneatra  ovalls ;  t,  utrlculus. 

the  two  being  separated  by  lymph  spaces  {fig.  676).  These  spaces 
are  developed  in  the  cochlea  into  two  tubes,  the  scala  tympani  and 
Bcula  vestibuli,  the  two  connecting  only  at  the  tip,  being  separated 
elsewhere  in  part  by  the  membranous  cochlea  (the  ductus  cochlearis 
or  scala  media).  The  spaces  of  the  bony  labyrinth  are  filled  by 
two  different  fluids:  inside  the  membranous  labyrinth  an  en- 
dolymph,  and  between  this  and  the  walls  of  the  bony  labyrinth  a 
perilymph. 
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Accessory  structures  may  be  added  to  this  auditory  apparatus 
proper,  their  purpose  being  to  bring  sound  waves  to  it.  Such 
structures  are  but  occasionally  present  in  fishes  (it  is  not  certain 
that  they  hear),  since  the  sound  waves  are  easily  carried  by  the 
water  to  the  tissues  and  thence  directly  to  the  ears.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  change  to  terrestrial  life  such  a  sound-conducting 
apparatus  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  differing  densities  of  the 
air  and  the  tissues.  So  we  find  from  Amphibia  onwards  a  vibrat- 
ing membrane — the  tympanic  membrane — which  receives  the  sound 
vibrations  from  the  air  and  carries  them  to  a  chain  of  ear  bones 
(ossicula  auditus),  which  in  turn  transmits  them  to  the  inner  ear 
or  labyrinth.  These  structures  are  not  always  functional  (cetacea), 
and  they  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  rudimentary  (urodeles,  snakes, 
AmphisbsBuids). 

To  understand  this  apparatus  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  ear 
lies  between  the  hyoidand  mandibular  arches  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  canal  which  leads  from  the  surface  to  the  pharynx.  In 
the  fishes  this  canal  is  the  spiracle,  a  reduced  gill  cleft.  In  the 
Anura  and  amniotes  it  consists  of  an  air  chamber  closed  exter- 
nally by  the  tympanic  membrane,  stretched  on  a  tympanic  an- 
nulus,  while  the  opening  to  the  pharynx  is  retained.  The 
part  next  the  membrane  becomes  expanded  into  the  tympanic 
cavity,  this  with  the  membrane  forming  the  tympanum  or  drum. 
The  part  connecting  with  tlie  pharynx  is  usually  narrowed  and  is 
called  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  membranous  labyrintli  lies  in 
the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  touches  it  at  one  or  two  points 
where  the  bony  auditory  capsule  is  interrupted,  the  always  present 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  lacking  in  Amphibia. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  mandibular  arch  lies  just  in  front 
of  the  spiracle,  and  the  hyoid  close  behind  it,  it  is  readily  under- 
stood  how  parts  of  these    arches    can 
enter  the  tympanum  and  produce  the 
ear  bones.    In  Anura,  reptiles,  and  birds 
a  columella  has   one  end  attached   to 
the   stape<lial  plate,  which  lies  in  the 
fenestra   ovalis,  while   the   other  is  in- 
serted   in    the   drum     membrane,    the 
whole   conveying  the  waves  across  the 
tympanum   to   the   labyrinth.      In  the 
Fio.  577.— Ear  bones  of  man.     mammals  the  structure  is  different,  since 
incu™  ^/?^mSfeS'l    4'     the  Columella  is  replaced  by  two  bones, 
®^*P®^-  the  malleus,  which  is  attached  to  the 

drum    membrane,    and   the   incus,    which   articulates   with   the 
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stapes.  Most  students  believe  incus  and  malleus  to  be  pnrts 
(quadrate  and  articulare)  of  the  mandibular  nrch — a  viev  which 
has  its  oppouentB,  who  believe  tJieee  to  be  a  divided  columella 
<fig.  5-7). 

Tho  tympanic  membrane  is  usually  flush  with  the  eutronnding 
skin  or  only  slightly  below  its  level.  In  the  mammals  it  is  pro- 
tected by  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tube,  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  The  ear  conch,  a  fold  of  skin  supported  by 
cartilage,  is  also  confined  to  the  mammals. 

The  more  important  vegetative  organs  of  the  body  are  enclosed 
in  a  large  body  cavity  or  ccelom  beneath  the  vertebral  column. 
This  is,  as  development  shows,  an  outgrowth  from  the  primi- 
tive  digestive  tract,  an  entcroccele  (pp^  109  and  158),  lined 
vith  epithelium.  Since  it  arises,  as  in  other  ccelomate  animals, 
by  paired  outgrowths  from  the  archenteron,  it  follows  that 
at    first   tho    two   cavities  must    be    separated  by  a    partition 


Via.  G78.— Beotlnn  of  vortebrate  Id  kbdomlnkl  reKlon.  (From  KlnsBley.)  a,  dortul 
aorta;  c,  cMBlom:  o,  gonad;  oL,  glomeralDii:  i,  digestive  tract;  I,  liver;  m,  meBen- 
tery:  nrn,  muscular  pari  of  myotomes;  my.  Its  coelom  imycweele!;  n,  omentum; 
s,  spinal  cord:  w,  «p.  namatlo  and  splanchnic  eplthella;  C,  nephrldlal  tubule  i  tMn, 
ventral  me wnteiy ;  tr,  Wolffian  duct. 

■wbich    also    encloses    the    intestinal  tract   (fig.    578).       These 
■walls  furnish  the  mesentery  which  supports  the  intestine  in  its 
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whole  length  from  the  vertebral  column,  bnt  ventral  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  (as  the  mediastinum,  omentum  minus,  and  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  liver  of  human  anatomy)  only  reaches  as  far  back 
as  the  liver,  so  that  right  and  left  coeloms  unite  behind.  Some 
other  organs  are  also  suspended  in  the  body  cavity  by  membranes: 
the  testes  by  the  mesorchium,  the  ovary  by  the  mesovarium. 

The  body  cavity  is  frequently  called  the  pleuroperitoneal  cavity, 
since  in  mammals  it  is  divided  by  a  partition,  the  diaphragm,  into 
an  anterior  or  pleural  and  a  posterior  or  peritoneal  (abdominal) 
cavity.  The  lining  membranes  of  these  cavities  are  called  pleura 
and  peritoneum  respectively.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  also  a  de- 
rivative of  the  ccelom,  and  the  lining,  the  pericardium,  but  a  part 
of  the  pleuroperitoneal  membrane.  Hence  it  is  that  in  many 
fishes  (sharks,  sturgeon)  a  communication  persists  between  the 
pericardial  and  the  other  coelom.  In  most  fishes  and  in  many  rep- 
tiles there  is  a  direct  connexion  of  the  coelom  with  the  exterior  bj 
one  or  two  pori  abdominales,  beside  or  behind  the  anus. 

The  alimentary  tract  possesses  the  greatest  systematic  interest 
of  the  vegetative  organs,  for  it  not  only  is  concerned  with  diges- 
tion, but  furnishes,  as  in  all  chordates,  the  respiratory  organs  (gills 
and  lungs)  as  well,  these  arising  in  the  non-chordates  from  the 
ectoderm.  It  begins  with  the  anterior  ventral  mouth  and  enda 
ventrally  with  the  anus,  some  distance  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
tail ;  it;  is  almost  wholly  entodermal  in  origin,  there  being  but 
slight  ectodermal  portions  at  either  end. 

The  first  division  is  spacious  and  consists  of  the  ectodennal 
mouth  cavity  and  the  entodermal  pharynx,  two  spaces  which,  in 
most  vertebrates,  are  not  sharply  marked  off,  but  in  alligators  and 
mammals  are  separated  by  the  soft  palate.  Then  begins  the 
narrow  oesophagus,  widening  behind  to  the  stomach.  From  the 
hinder  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  begins  the  small  intestine, 
which  enlarges  into  the  large  intestine,  separated  from  the  small 
intestine  in  the  higher  vertebrates  by  a  valve  and  one  or  two  cseca. 
The  terminal  portion  in  most  vertebrates  is  called  the  cloaca  be- 
cause it  receives  the  urogenital  ducts.  The  liver  is  the  only  gland 
constantly  present;  it  is  a  largo  compact  brown  organ,  generally 
provided  with  a  gall  bladder.  Usually  a  smaller  gland,  the 
pancreas,  occurs.  The  ducts  of  the  liver  (bile  duct,  ductus 
choledochus)  and  pancreas  empty  into  the  small  intestine  near  the 
pylorus.  The  mouth  cavity  may  have  salivary  glands  connected 
with  it,  while  the  rectal  region  occasionally  has  blind  sacs  and 
glands. 
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A  striking  vertebrate  characteristic  occurs  in  the  dentition. 
In  the  cyclostomes  there  are  horny  teeth — strongly  comified  epi- 
thelial products  seated  on  connective-tissue  papfllae;  in  the  higher 
groups  occur  true  teeth  of  dentine  and  enamel,  enclosing  a  richly 
vascular  pulp.  They  occur  in  places  where  the  underlying  skele- 
ton affords  them  a  firm  support,  especially  on  the  upper  or  lower 
jaws,  but  they  may  occur  on  other  bones  of  the  mouth  and 
pharyngeal  cavities  (roof  of  the  mouth,  gill  arches).  They  have 
apparently  arisen  from  a  diffuse  dentition,  recalling  the  scales  of 
the  skin,  since  many  elasmobranchs  possess,  besides  the  ordinary 
teeth,  rudimentary  teeth  in  mouth  and  pharynx.  Where  teeth  are 
lacking  (birds,  turtles,  baleen  whales)  they  have  been  lost. 

The  respiratory  organs  arise  from  the  pharynx.  In  the  fishes 
and  some  Amphibia  its  walls,  right  and  left,  are  perforated  by 
gill  clefts,  each  of  which  lies  between  two  successive  visceral  arches 
(fig.  670).  These  are  canals  which  open  internally  into  the 
pharynx,  while  the  outer  gill  openings  are  on  the  outer  surface. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  clefts  bear  delicate  vascular 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  gill  filaments.  These  are  the  in- 
ternal gills,  in  contrast  to  the  external  gills  of  Amphibian  larvae, 
which  are  dendritic  external  ectodermal  growths  arising  above  and 
between  the  gill  slits  (figs.  4,  5).  It  is  important  for  the  phylogeny 
of  the  vertebrates  to  note  that  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  which 
never  breathe  by  gills,  have  gill  clefts  outlined  and  later  lost  with 
the  exception  of  the  Eustachian  cleft. 

Two  problematical  orgaus,  the  thymus  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  develop  from  the  epithelium  of  the  gill  clefts.  The  middle 
unpaired  part  of  the  thyroid  has  been  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the 
endostylo  of  the  Tunicata  (p.  506).  The  thyroid,  which  produces  iodine 
compounds,  is  doubtless  very  important;  disease  or  extirpation  of  it 
causes  serious  nervous  disturbances. 

The  lungs  also  arise  from  the  pharynx  as  two  sacs  (one  oc- 
casionally remaining  rudimentary),  which  grow  downwards  and 
backwards.  They  retain  their  opening  into  it  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  a  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  just  before  its  entrance 
into  the  lungs  usually  divides  into  two  bronchi  (figs.  679,  620). 
At  the  opening  into  the  pharynx  (glottis)  the  supporting  cartilages 
(remnants  of  the  visceral  skeleton,  p.  624)  are  strong  and  form 
the  larynx,  which  in  mammals  may  be  closed  from  the  pharynx 
by  a  valve,  the  epiglottis.  The  lungs  and  trachea  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  fishes  in  the  swim  bladder,  a  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  and  its  duct. 
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The  swim  bladder  of  fishes  and  the  lungs  of  most  amphibia  are  smooili- 
walled  .sacs,  but  in  some  have  greater  respiratory  surface  since  folds  ex- 
tend into  the  i.'entral  space.  This  peripherHl  folding  increases  in  Ibe  rep- 
tiles at  the  expense  of  the  central  chamber,  tbis  in  some  being  completely 
divided  by  the  partitions,  uhicb  exiend  inwards  from  the  walls  to  ilio 
bronchus.  In  the  mammals  a  centrnl  chamber  is  lacking;  the  bronchi 
extend  into  the  lungs,  branching  again  and  again  to  the  fine  bronchioles 
which  give  off  alveolar  ducts  lined  with  minute  air  cells  or  alveoli. 

The  eiroulatory  appamtus  is  easily  derived  from  that  of  nnoelids, 
and,  like  it,  is  completely  closed.     In  the  annelids  (p.  307,  figB. 
272,  275,  276)  above  and  below  the 
digestive  tract  is  a  longitudinal  blood- 
vessel, these  bciDg  connected  in  each 
somite  by  loops  which  pass  around 
the  intestine.  The  vertebrate  scheme 
varies  in  the  development  of  a  heart 
in  the  ventral  trunk  (the  dorsal  of 
the  annelid).     In   the  lower  verte- 
brates, the  fishes  (figs.  65,  597),  the 
heart  lies  closo  behind  the  gills  and 
sends  to  them  the  blood  which  it 
receives  from  the  body.     Hence,  like 
the  whole  ventral  trunk,  it  carriis 
Fi«.m..-Lu™ofm>.rve-tr-ivi,w.  ^eiio^a   Wood.     Sincc   the  anterior 
TOi^ui^n  SfSryr'Tv^^headl-  ^^^^P^'  ^^"^  ^  ftrteries,  pOBB  through 
,t^^J^!'*'™''5_^  the   gille,  the  dorsal   trunk,   which 
collects   from    these,  must   contain 
oxygenated  blood,  which  ia  sent  by  the  carotids  to  the  head,  and 
by  tlie  dorsal  aorta  and  the  vascular  loops  to  the  body.    It  thng 
becomes  venons  and  flows  back  into  the  ventral  trunk. 

This  scheme  of  circulation  in  fishes  needs  further  description. 
The  heart,  a  strong  muscular  organ  enclosed  in  a  pericardium,  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  auricle  and  ventricle,  separated  by  valves.  The 
trunk  (ventral  aorta)  arising  from  the  auricle  is  arterial  and  cor- 
responds to  the  ascending  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  of  man. 
The  arterial  arches  of  the  gill  region  which  arise  from  it  pass  di- 
rectly into  the  dorsal  Tesacl  only  in  young  fishes  (fig.  597) ;  later 
they  furnish  the  branchial  circulation  of  gill  arteries,  gill  capilUriea, 
and  gill  veins  (fig,  65).  The  dorsal  trunk  is  the  dorsal  aorta 
(aorta  descendens);  the  ventral  trunk,  which  only  occurs  in  the 
embryo,  is  the  subintestinal  vein,  from  which  the  portal  vein  arises. 
To  this  are  added  a  system  of  paired  veins,  consisting  of  Ouvieri&n 
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diictg  and  jugular  and  cardinal  veins,  tlie  latter  with  growth  en- 
croachiug  more  and  more  into  the  territory  of  the  anbinteslinal 
Tcin. 

The  circulation  of  the  fish  type  undergoes  a  great  modificatioQ 
with  the  lose  of  gills  and  the  appearance  of  pulmonary  respiration. 
Gills  and  gill  capillaries  dieappear,  and  the  branchial  circulation  is 
reduced  to  arterial  arches  leading  direct  from  the  ventral  to  the 
dorsal  aorta.  The  swim  bladder  received  its  hlood  from  the  body 
(systemic)  circolation,  but  with  the  functioning  of  the  lungs  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins  come  into  existence,  vhile  the  arteri^ 
arches  in  part  disappear,  in  part  are  divided  between  the  pulmonary 
/  // 


Tia.  NO  — I>la«T«Tn  of  madiflistton  of  ■rtrrikl  arcbes  in  T>rioua  lertvhrale 

TBHieli*  whkji  deKfinprvtp;  crtva-Un^d,  vesselii  coDtolcfiiff  arb^iisl  blooQ;  ujbck.  ti 
ri>DUiiilii|i  TeDDiu  blocd.  ;.  MpDoI;  II.  Unxlelea  vlfli  pulmoniry  reeplrsliou: 
RppIlLtfli  Il\  BtrdA  (in  maiamalit  the  left  InBtead  of  the  rtefat  HcrCicarcb  penisr-^' 
vpuouB  aorta  of  rqjllles;  nil",  arieilal — ..-i-i  . — i. .  _   ^    -— .. 


tDtoicfiiff  arb^risl  bl 
II.  Unideles  irlfl   . 

-'--'--•'  -*  therteht  at __  , 

•rt^rrTd  trunk  ;  n.  h.  srches  wfalcti 
BolalU;   k.  gill  opUlaries;  r:u,  pul- 


EoOBry  ftrietj;  i-i,  prraiBienl  Brterkl  a 

and  systemic  circulations  (fig.  580).  Of  the  six  arches  which 
usually  appear  in  the  embryo,  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fifth 
in  animals  with  liings,  usually  disappear.  The  last  arch  {4),  which 
even  in  the  Dipnoi  supplies  the  swim  bladder,  becomes  a  pulmonary 
artery,  the  other  arches  {1  and  2)  furnish  the  systemic  portions, 
the  dorsal  aorta  (2)  and  the  carotids  supplying  the  head  (i). 
Since  special  pulmonary  veins,  distinct  from  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, carry  the  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  the  heart  be- 
comes divided  hy  a  septum  which  separates  it  into  right  and  left 
halves.  The  right  half  retains  the  venous  character  of  the  fish 
heart;  since  the  right  auricle  receives  the  systemic  veins,  the  right 
ventricle  gives  off  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  left  half  is  purely 
arterial,  receiving  arterial  blood  by  the  left  auricle  from  the  lungs 
and  sending  it  out  through  the  aorta  ascendens  to  the  body,  A 
complete  separation  of  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation,  and  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  heart,  occurs  only  in  birds  and  mam- 
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mals.  Septiles  and  amphibia  show  how  the  modification  has  been 
accomplished.  In  these  the  separation  begins  in  the  venous  sys- 
tem and  extends  to  the  auricle,  in  the  reptiles  the  septum  arises  in 
the  ventricle.  In  the  arterial  system  remnants  may  persist,  such 
as  a  connexion  (ductus  Botalli)  of  the  pulmonalis  with  the  aorta 
(//,  d,  B)j  or  an  aortic  arch  may  arise  with  the  pulmonalis  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  (77/,  ao). 

Besides  blood-vessels,  lymph  vessels  occur  in  the  vertebrates  as  eom- 
plomeuts  of  the  venous  system.  The  fluids  which  collect  in  the  spaces  of 
the  connective  tissue  are  taken  by  them  and  carried  into  the  large  venous 
trunks.  Usually  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  movements  of  the  body 
are  sufficient  to  cause  the  flow  of  this  lymph,  but  special  lymph  hearts 
may  occur.  The  lymph  vessels  distributed  to  the  digestive  tract  play  an 
important  r61e,  since  they  serve  in  the  resorbtion  of  digested  food.  They 
are  called  chyle  ducts  because  their  contents,  the  chyle,  rendered  white 
by  oil  globules  at  the  time  of  digestion,  distinguishes  them  from  other 
lymphatics.  The  most  important  features  of  lymph  and  blood  have 
alrea<ly  been  noticed  (p.  88).  In  special  places  small  bodies,  the  lymph 
glands,  are  inserted  in  the  course  of  the  lymph  vessels,  in  which  lymph 
corpuscles  arise.  Among  these  from  its  structure  is  to  be  enumerated  the 
spleen,  colored  bright  red  by  its  rich  blood  supply. 

The  sexual  and  excretory  organs  are  so  closely  associated  that 
they  are  generally  united  as  the  urogenital  system.  The  sexual 
products  are  formed  in  the  embryo  from  a  special  region  of  the 
peritoneal  epithelium  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
These  primordial  cells  early  leave  their  primitive  position,  and  sink 
into  the  underlying  connective  tissue  (fig.  33),  forming  in  the 
male  glandular  tubes,  in  the  female  cords  which  break  up  into 
numbers  of  round  follicles,  each  containing  a  single  larger  cell,  the 
ovum.  In  the  male  the  gonads  thus  formed  are  compact  and  fre- 
quently oval,  the  testes;  in  the  female  they  are  looser  and  follic- 
ular ovaries. 

The  deposition  of  the  sexual  cells  occurs  in  many  fishes  by  way 
of  the  body  cavity  and  the  abdominal  pores,  and  in  this  case  a  part 
of  the  coelom  may  be  cut  off  as  a  special  vas  deferens  or  oviduct. 
In  most  vertebrates  the  ducts  are  formed  from  a  part  of  the 
nephridial  system.  Embryology  shows  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  nephridia  in  vertebrates:  (1)  the  pronephros,  or  head  kidney; 
(2)  mesonephros,  or  Wolffian  body;  (3)  metanephros,  or  kidney 
proper,  with  the  corresponding  pronephric,  mesonephric  (Wolf- 
fian), and  metanephric  (uretei)  ducts.  The  first  two  of  these 
ducts  are  genetically  connected,  since  the  development  of  the 
elasmobranchs  shows  that  the  pronephric  duct,  by  splitting,  gives 
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rise  to  two  canals,  the  Wolfiaan  (meBonephric),  and  the  Mulleriao 
ducts,  the  latter  retaining  its  relation  to  the  pronephros. 

The  pronephros  is  usually  functional  only  in  embryonic  life 
and  then  only  in  early  stages,  possibly  in  Bome  cases  not  at  all. 
Its  relations  to  the  other  parts  ore  yet  in   question.     In    moat 
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teleosts  the  mesonephros  is  equally  developed  in  nearly  tbo  whplo 
length  ol  the  body  cavity,  but  in  the  Amphibia  (fig.  581)  and 
many  elasmobranchs  its  anterior  part  is  smaller  than  the  rest,  a 
condition  which  has  its  explanation  in  its  relations  to  the  sexual 
apparatus. 
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In  the  males  (excepting  many  fishes)  the  testes  become  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  end  of  the  Wolffian  body  (fig.  581,  A), 
80  that  the  urinary  tubules  of  the  latter  come  to  be  seminal  ducts, 
while  the  hinder  portion  remains  excretory,  this  condition  being 
permanent  in  the  Amphibia.  In  the  amniotes  the  anterior  meso- 
nephros  retains  its  connexion  with  the  testes,  forming  the  vasa 
efferentia,  while  the  Wolffian  duct  forms  the  vas  deferens,  a  por- 
tion of  it  greatly  coiled  being  the  epididymis.  The  remainder 
of  the  Wolffian  body  degenerates,  a  portion  only  persisting  as  the 
paradidymis. 

In  the  females  (fig.  581,  B)  the  mesonephros  is  smaller  in  front, 
as  in  the  males,  but  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  ovary  does  not 
exist,  so  here  the  Wolffian  duct  is  solely  excretory,  and  not,  as  in 
the  males,  excretory  and  seminal  duct.  In  the  female  amniotes 
the  Wolffian  body  almost  entirely  disappears,  for  in  both  sexes  of 
the  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  the  metanephros  or  kidney  proper 
is  a  new  formation,  growing  forwards  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  Wolffian  duct.  In  the  females  of  elasmobranchs.  Amphibia, 
and  Amniotes  the  MuUerian  duct  serves  as  an  oviduct,  its  anterior 
end  opening  by  the  ostium  tubae  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
receiving  the  eggs  as  they  escape  from  the  ovary.  In  the  male  the 
MuUerian  duct  disappears  early. 

The  union  of  sexual  and  excretory  organs  to  a  urogenital  system  arises 
from  the  same  relations  as  in  the  annelids;  both  organs  arise  from  the 
coelomic  epithelium  and  have  temporary  or  permanent  connexion  with  the 
body  cavity.  This  has  already  been  described  for  the  gonads.  The 
urinary  tubules  of  both  pro-  and  mesonephros  are  derivatives  of  theccBlomic 
epithelium  and  possess  an  arrangement  recalling  that  of  the  annelids  in 
a  striking  manner.  As  is  shown  (fig.  70)  in  the  scheme  of  the  embryo 
selachian,  the  nephridial  system  consists  of  numerous  canals,  segmentally 
arranged,  connected  by  funnels  (nephrostomes)  with  the  body  cavity; 
and  differs  from  the  segmental  organs  of  the  annelids  in  that  they  do  not 
open  singly  to  the  exterior,  but  by  a  common  duct.  They  also  differ  in 
their  further  development  by  increasing  greatly  in  number  and  forming 
a  compact  organ,  and,  finally,  by  the  formation  in  a  certain  part  of  u 
network  of  blood-vessels,  the  glomerulus,  which  pushes  iuto  the  lumeu  of 
the  tube. 

The  ducts  of  the  urogenital  system  open  behind  the  anus  in 
most  fishes  on  a  urogenital  papilla;  in  the  elasmobranchs,  amphib- 
ians, birds,  and  most  reptiles  dorsally  into  the  hinder  part  of 
the  digestive  tract,  which  thus  becomes  a  cloaca.  In  turtles  and 
mammals  the  urogenital  canal  opens  into  the  urinary  bladder,  a 
ventral  diverticulum  of  the  rectum  which  first  appears  in  the 
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Amphibia.  Urinary  and  sexual  ducts  then  either  open  into  the 
urogenital  sinus,  the  lowest  part  of  the  bladder  leading  to  the 
cloaca  (turtles,  monotremes),  or  this  part  receives  only  the  geni- 
tal ducts,  while  the  ureters  enter  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The 
urogenital  sinus  remains  in  connexion  with  the  cloaca  in  the 
turtles  and  monotremes;  in  the  other  mammals  a  cloaca  occurs 
only  in  embryonic  life.  Later,  by  formation  of  the  perinenm,  the 
cloaca  is  divided  into  a  hinder  digestive  and  an  anterior  urogenital 
canal.  Step  by  step  the  stages  may  be  followed  from  urogenital 
ducts  opening  behind  to  those  opening  in  front  of  the  anus. 

Asexual  and  parthenogenetic  reproduction  are  unknown  in  the 
vertebrates.  The  impregnation  of  the  eggs  in  the  lower  groups 
is  usually  external  and  occurs  during  oviposition;  in  the  higher 
internal  copulation  is  effected  by  opposition  of  the  genital  ori- 
fices or  by  the  development  of  an  intromittent  organ,  the  penis. 
The  fertilized  ^gg  can  undergo  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  devel- 
opment in  specialized  parts  of  the  oviduct  (uterus).  Accordingly 
viviparous  and  oviparous  forms  are  distinguished,  and  between 
these  extremes  those  that  are  ovoviviparous  {cf.  p.  161).  Most 
elasmobranchs  are  viviparous,  but  many  are  oviparous.  In  the 
teleosts  oviparous  forms  predominate,  but  there  are  viviparous 
exceptions.  So,  too,  among  the  reptiles  and  Amphibia  there  are 
some  viviparous  species  among  the  egg-laying  majority.  The 
birds  and  mammals  are  most  constant,  the  first  being  exclusively 
ovoviviparous,  while  all  the  mammals  bring  forth  living  young 
with  the  exception  of  the  ovoviviparous  monotremes. 

Three  embryonal  appendages  may  occur  in  the  development, 
the  yolk  sac,  the  amnion,  and  the  allantois.  The  yolk  sac  is  small 
in  those  vertebrates  which  have  some  yolk,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  meroblastic  segmentation  (Amphibia),  yet  it  is  everywhere 
present  and  is  best  developed  in  those  groups  (fishes,  fig.  582, 
reptiles  and  birds)  with  discoidal  segmentation,  and  is  the  result 
of  the  accumulation  of  food  material  in  the  digestive  tract,  which 
forces  out  its  ventral  wall  like  a  hernia.  Its  presence  in  the  mam- 
mals, which  have  small  eggs  lacking  in  yolk,  is  an  indication  that 
these  have  descended  from  large-yolked  forms,  such  as  the  mono- 
tremes yet  are.  The  embryo  either  lies  directly  on  the  yolk  or  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  yolk  stalk. 

While  the  yolk  sac  is  widely  distributed,  the  amnion  and  allan- 
tois are  restricted  to  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  which  are  con- 
sequently spoken  of  as  Amniota  or  Allan  toidea,  in  contrast  to  the 
fishes  and  Amphibia,  which  are  frequently  called  Anamnia  or  Anal- 
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lantoidea,  from  tlie  absence  of  these  Btmctnres.  The  smnion  is  a 
sac  which  envelopB  the  whole  embryo  and  is  connected  with  the 
rest  only  at  the  umbilicus,  that  is,  the  point  where  the  yolk  sac 
projects  from  the  ventral  walL     In  this  sac  is  an  albuminous 


mbryonlc 

Ity;  nl.  al._ _.  _.. 

,ral  wall  of  embryo; 


)r  yolk  uc  :  0,  eiteniKl  K>U>  1°  t""^ 

a  mtkinmBl.  (DUgnuo  stMr  KOIlUcer.)  iih,UDiil- 
amnion:  do.  yolk  BUtlk  :  da,  yolk  sao;  c,  embryo: 
extra-«mbryonia  ccElomi  *ft,  seroB*;  «,  seniwl 


amniotic  fluid.  The  amnion  is  genetically  a  part  of  the  venlra] 
surface;  it  develops  ventrally  as  folds — lateral,  anterior,  and  pos- 
terior— which  grow  up  over  the  back  on  all  sides  and  nnite  above 
the  embryo. 

The  allantois  is  an  enlargement  of  the  urinary  bladder.  This 
grows  out  from  the  body  cavity  at  the  umbilicus  and  extends  be- 
tween yolk  sac  and  amnion  and  then  grows  in  all  directions  until 
its  folds  meet  above  the  back.  The  part  of  the  allantois  which  re- 
ceives the  urine  may  be  enlarged  or  not.  The  rest  of  the  out- 
growth consists  of  blood-vessels  and  connective  tissue.  The  blood- 
vessels are  the  moat  important,  for  the  allautois  forms  the  respira- 
tory apparatus  of  the  embryo,  and  in  the  mammals  it  develops  the 
placenta,  by  which  nourishment  aa  well  is  conveyed  to  the  young. 
Yolk  sue,  amnion,  and  allantois  are  enveloped  in  a  common  coat, 
the  serosa. 

Aristotle  and  his  followers  recognized  four  divisions  of  vertebrates,  and 
these  were  retained  by  LinnS  and  Cuvier  under  the  names  Pisoes,  Reptilia 
or  Amphibia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia,  filainville  (1818)  divided  the  second 
of  these  into  two  classes,  retaining  the  name  Replilin  for  the  one.  Amphibia 
for  the  other.     Milne  Edwards  showed  that  this  division  comspoDded 
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with  one  between  the  higher  and  lower  groups,  the  amniote  and  the  anam- 
niote  divisions.  Later  Haeckel  divided  the  fishes,  separating  the  Gyclo- 
stomes  from  the  others  as  a  distinct  class,  while  Huxley  pointed  out  the 
close  resemblances  between  the  reptiles  and  birds,  grouping  them  as 
Sanropsida.  Another  division  of  convenience  but  not  of  much  systematic 
importance  contrasts  the  fishes  with  all  other  forms,  the  Tetrapoda,  so 
called  from  the  possession  of  legs  rather  than  fins. 

Series  I.  Ichthyopsida  (Anamnia,  Anallantoida). 

Vertebrates  respiring  for  a  time  or  throughout  life  by  means 
of  gills  ;  neither  amnion  nor  allantois  present  in  the  embryo. 

Class  I.  Cyclostomata  (Marsipobranchii,  Agnatha). 

The  class  of  Cyclostomes  contains  but  few  species,  among 
which  the  lamprey  eels  and  the  slime  or  hag  fishes  are  best  known. 
In  shape  they  are  eel-like.  They  are  distinctly  vertebrate  in  the 
possession  of  large  liver  and  nephridia;  of  a  muscular  heart  with 
auricle  and  ventricle,  lying  in  a  pericardium;  olfactory  lobes^ 
epiphysis  and  hypophysis,  and  the  higher  sense  organs.  In  the 
brain,  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  not  so  prominent  as  are  the 
optic  lobes  and  medulla.  The  inner  ear  is.  not  divided  into  utric- 
nlus  and  sacculus,  and  it  has  but  one  or  two  semicircular  canals, 
but  always  two  ampullae.  The  skin  (fig.  26)  consists  of  derma 
and  a  stratified  epidermis. 

The  cyclostomes  are  distinguished  from  the  true  fishes  by  the 
lack  of  a  vertebral  column.  The  axial  skeleton  of  the  trunk  consists 
either  of  the  notochord  alone  or  of  it  and  small  neural  arches.  A 
cranium  and  a  basket-like  gill  skeleton  are  present,  but  so  different 
are  these  from  those  of  other  vertebrates  that  homologies  are  dif- 
ficult. The  absence  of  paired  fins  is  important.  Since  the  median 
fins  are  supported  by  horny  threads  alone,  the  cartilaginous  appen- 
dicular skeleton — alone  of  importance — is  entirely  wanting.  Then 
the  skin  lacks  scales,  and  the  mouth  true  dentine  teeth,  for  the 
pointed  brown  teeth  arranged  in  circles  in  the  mouth  of  the  lam- 
prey (fig.  584),  and  the  fewer  teeth  of  the  myxinoids,  are  purely 
epidermal  products  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  teeth  of 
other  vertebrates.  Other  important  differences  have  given  rise  to 
names  applied  to  the  group. 

The  name  Cyclostomata  refers  to  the  circular  mouth,  an  ex- 
ternal feature,  which,  however,  rests  on  the  important  fact  that 
the  jaws  are  absent  or  extremely  rudimentary,  and  do  not  close  on 
each  other  as  do  the  jaws  of  other  vertebrates.  This  cyclostome 
condition  is  of  value  to  the  animals,  as  it  aids  them  in  sucking  on 


to  other  animals.  At  the  baee  of  the  dome-like  month  cavity  is 
the  so-called  tongue,  which  is  the  sucking  apparatUB,  since  it  can  be 
drawn  backwards  like  a  piaton  (fig.  584). 

The  name  Marsipobranchs  has  been  given  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  gills,  which  are  usually  six  or  seven  in  number,  but  in 
BdeUostoma  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  on  either  side.  £ach  gill 
cleft  consists  of  three  parts,  the  gill  sac  (marsupium),  which  alone 
contains  gUls,  and  the  afferent  and  efferent  dncts  (fig.  585).  These 
canals  arise  separately,  and  may  continne  so  (BdeUostoma),  bat  in 
Petromyzon  the  afferent  ducts  unite  to  a  single  tube  which  opens 
ventrally  in  the  pharynx.  In  Mt/xine  (fig.  585]  the  conditions  are 
reversed,  the  efferent  canals  uniting  to  empty  throagh  a  single 
external  opening. 

A  third  name,  Monorhina,  has  been  given,  since  these  forms, 
in  contrast  to  all  other  vertebrates,  have  an  unpaired  olfactory 
organ.     The  single  nostril,  lying  in  the  mid  line  of  the  head, 
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Flo.  MM.— Mouth  nr  Pf'"-n.Bion  mnrtnut  with  homy  Weth  and  lOQfroe.    itvihyh     ,  ,  , 

Pio  Rl«.-GiH«pi»raiuao(.Vvi.w*'|jiH»(ii«M.  (Alter  J.  Holler.)  a,  Ktiiom;  iiMcfliuterT 
and  gill  arcb:  hr.  icil]  fac  <ttie  mttK  sbOK  Ibe  glllei:  hr',  efFerent  canal;  c.  tssophn^Fo- 
cutaneiis  duct;  -I.  skin  turneil  awaj:  i,  aSiiRnt  gID  canal;  u,  ceaoptugua:  •.  mouih 
oralrlmn;  t,  ventrlclo  o(  heart. 

opens  into  a  nasal  sac,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  canal  descends 
towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  ending  blindly  in  Petromyzontes 
(Hyperoartia),  or  penetrating  it  in  the  Uyzontes  (Hyperotretia), 
so  that  an  inner  nasal  opening  (choaua)  occurs.  A  paired  olfac- 
tory nerve  supplies  the  organ. 

Sub  Class  I.  Myzontex  {ffyperotreiia). 
Scmipnrasicic  cjclostoraes  with  cirri  around  the  mouth,  very  primitiva 
nephridia,  right  and  left  rows  of  slime  sacs,  eyes  rudimentary  (lens,  sclera. 
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end  choroid  Invking).  From  the  large  amount  of  mucus  they  nre  knoirn 
as  slime  e«ls.  They  bore  into  fislies  and  ent  the  flesh.  Myxine'^u  tlie 
east  coast,  Bdet^atenM'*  (Folistotrema)  on  tlie  west. 

Sub  Class  a.  PetTomyzontes  {Hyperoartia). 

Several  American  speeiea  ot  lampreys,  all  belonging  to  ifefrwajiflwu* 
(\viih  sub  genera),  have  well-developed  dorsal  flns,  anil  aev^n  braiichiid 
openings.     They  occur  in  sidt  and   fresh  water,  some  marine   species 


lio.  681— /^fromtum  nurfniu,*  sea  laniprer.    (After  Qoode.) 

ascending  streams  to  lay  their  eggs".     The  young  pass  through  a  larval  . 
(AmmoccBtes)  stage  with  rudimentary  ey^  and  slit-like  mouth.     Many  of 
the  species  live  on  the  mucus  and  blood  which  they  rasp  from  flBhea. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  group  of  fossils,  the  OSTRACODERMI,  of 
uncertain  position.  They  have  flsh-like  bodies,  but  no  skeleton  or  jaws  ai-e 
known.  They  flourished  in  paleozoic  seas.  PUraapis,  Ctpftalaapit, 
PterteMhya. 

Class  II.  Pisces  (Fishes). 

The  term  fish  is  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  In  the 
first  it  inclades  any  aquatic  vertebrate  swimmiag  by  means  of  fins 
and  breathing  hj  gills;  iu  the  more  strict  sense,  as  used  here,  it 
means  aquatic  branchiate  forma  with  rertebral  column,  cranium, 
and  well-developed  visceral  skeleton;  with  paired  as  well  as 
unpaired  fins,  these  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  skeleton 
in  addition  to  homy  rays;  with  double  nasal  pits;  with  a  skin  and 
oral  mucous  membrane  which  can  produce  ossifioations,  the  scales 
and  teeth.  The  cyclostomes  are  thus  excluded.  The  fishes  are 
the  best  adapted  of  all  vertebrates  for  an  aquatic  life,  and  tbeir 
whole  organization  must  therefore  be  considered  from  this  stand- 
point. 

The  epidermis  consists  of  numerous  layers  of  protoplasmic  cells 
with  an  extremely  thin  external  cuticle.  Cornifications  of  this 
epidermis  are  lacking  under  ordinary  conditionn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  thin  portion  of  the  external  subcuticular  layer.  At  the 
time  of  sexual  maturity  cornifications  increase  greatly  in  most 
Cyprinoids  and  many  Salmonids,  producing  hard  bodies  in  the  skin, 
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the  'pearl  organs.'     Enormous  numbers  of  large  sUme  cells  give 
the  fiflbea  their  well-known  slippery  skins.     Since  the  epidermis 
contribntea  nothing  to  the  firmness  of  the  body  walle,  all  protective 
structores  arise  from  the  derma,  which  is  composed  of  many  layers 
of  dense  connectiTo  tissue  and  famishes  the  characteristic  dermal 
skeleton,  the  scales.     These  lie  at  the  boundary  of  epidermis  and 
derma,  commonly  imbedded  in  pockets  of  the  latter,  and  are,  on 
account  of  their  different  stmcture,  of  systematic  value,  althoagh 
the  classification  baxed  entirely  upon  them  is  no  longer  retained. 
The  placoid  scales  (fig.  654,  587,  4)  liave  already  been  men- 
tioned, becanse    tbey  form    the 
4  starting  point  for  dermal  ossifica- 

tions and  teeth  (p.  515).  Tbey 
are  rhombic  bony  plates,  nsnally 
close  together  like  a  mosaic,  but 
not  overlapping.  In  the  centre 
of  each  is  a  spine,  directed  back- 
9  wards,  in  which  is  a  pulp  cavity, 

while  the  tip  of  the  spine  is  cov- 
ered witba  capof  hardsnbstance, 
variously  called  enamel  or  vitro- 
dentine. 

The  ganoid  scales  (fig.   587, 
S)    are    usually    rhomboid    and 
Fia.  68T.-so.ieBoffliihe».   I,  cycloid;  *,  arranged  like  parquetry.     In  the 

c«;nold;  a,  ganoid;  S,  pl«old.  gj^^jy  ^^^^  ^jj^y  ^^y  jj^^  t^jj,_ 

but  these  are  lost  in  the  adult.  The  outer  surface  is  always  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  '  ganoin,'  which  gives,  even  in  fossils,  an 
iridescent  effect,  a  most  characteriatic  feature.  The  ganoin  ia  no 
longer  regarded  as  enamel,  but  the  most  superficial  layer  of  dentine 
(vi  trod  en  tine). 

Cycloid  and  ctenoid  scales  are  closely  related.  They  are  always 
more  loosely  placed  in  the  pockets,  from  which  tbey  are  easily  with- 
drawn as  in  '  scaling '  a  fish.  They  are  arranged  in  oblique,  trans- 
verse, and  longitudinal  rows,  and  overlap  like  shingles,  one  scale 
covering  the  parts  of  two  scales  behind.  The  cycloid  scales  (fig. 
587,  1)  are  approximately  circular  with  a  middle  point,  surrounded 
by  concentric  lines,  from  which  go  radiating  lines.  The  ctenoid 
scale  (~)  has  the  radial  and  concentric  lines  of  the  cycloid,  but  has 
the  hinder  edge  truncate  and  the  free  portion  bearing  small  spines 
or  teeth,  procesBes  of  the  concentric  ridges. 

Besides  these   types  of  scales  many  fishes  bear    considerable 
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spines  (strongly  developed  single  scales)  and  larger  bony  plates, 
t!iese  last  usually  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  numerous  scales. 

The  coloration  of  fishes  is  threefold  in  origin.  The  silvery  lustre  is 
due  to  crystals  of  guanin  which  occur  not  only  in  the  skin  but  in  the  peri- 
toneum and  pericardial  walls.  In  some  fishes  from  their  iridescence 
(Alburnus  lucidus)  these  crystals  become  of  commercial  value.  They  are 
fruetl  from  the  skin  by  boiling  with  ammonia  and,  «uspendcd  in  the  fluid, 
form  the  important  part  of  essence  of  pearl  (essence  d*orieni)  which  is 
used  in  making  artificial  pearls,  being  either  applied  to  the  oulsido  of  ala- 
bixster  balls  (Komau  pearls)  or  as  a  coating  to  the  inside  of  glass  beads 
(Paris  pearls).  The  other  colore  of  fishes  are  due  in  part  to  the  numerous 
strongly  pigmented  fat  cells,  in  part  to  'chromatophores'  in  the  derma, 
which,  under  control  of  the  nervous  system,  can  alter  their  form  and 
extent  and  thus  produce  color  changes  in  the  fish.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  chromatophores  that  fishes  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundincfs. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  destruction  of  the  eyes  results  in  loss  of  power 
to  change  color. 

The  axial  skeleton  shows  many  conditions  which  arc  unknown 
outside  the  class,  and  varies  in  character  from  group  to  group,  the 
most  important  differences  consisting  in  its  cartilaginous  or  bony 
character.  The  vertebrae  arc  nearly  always  amphiccelous,  the 
notochord  persisting  in  the  cavities  between  the  successive  centra 
(fig.  557).  Neural  and  haemal  arches  occur,  these  having  as  key- 
stones the  unpaired  spinous  processes.  The  neural  arches  extend 
throughout  the  columns;  the  haemal  are  complete  only  in  the  tail; 
in  the  trunk  the  haemal  spines  are  absent  and  the  haemal  processes, 
divided  into  basal  processes  and  ribs,  surround  the  viscera.  A 
sternum  is  everywhere  lacking.  When  ossification  is  lacking  or 
is  incomplete,  two  pairs  of  arches  may  occur  in  each  segment,  the 
anterior  being  the  stronger  and  alone  persisting  in  fishes  with  ossi- 
fied vertebrae;  the  second  is  much  smaller,  so  that  its  elements  are 
not  called  arches,  but  intercalaria  (figs.  556,  588). 

The  great  number  of  visceral  arches,  and  their  independence 
from  the  cranium,  are  characteristic  of  fishes.  After  removal  of 
these  the  cranium  in  all  cartilaginous  fishes  is  very  simple  (fig. 
588),  but  in  the  teleosts,  with  the  appearance  of  ossification,  be- 
comes very  complicated,  since  the  bones  are  very  numerous  and 
are  not,  as  in  mammals,  in  part  fused  to  larger  bones.  There  are 
also  great  differences  between  the  different  families  of  fishes,  some 
having  bones  which  are  lacking  in  others  (figs.  560,  589).  The 
large  membrane  bones  of  the  cranial  roof  (parietals,  /?,  frontals,  /, 
and  nasals,  no)  and  the  large  ventral  parasphenoid  (ps)  aro 
especially  constant.     The  vomer  in  front  of  the  parasphenoid  is 
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unpaired,  while  in  all  other  vertebrates  it  is  paired.  Most  con- 
stant of  the  cartilage  bones  are  the  ethmoids  (the  paired  ecteth- 
moids,  ee,  and  the  Bometimes  paired  racBethmoid),  and  the  four 
occipitalB.  On  the  other  hand  the  otic  and  optic  regions  vary 
considerably;  the  otic  region,  from  its  great  size,  has  several  bones, 
UBually   (fig.    5Sfi)   five    in   number:   pterotie,   pto,   often  called 

v:  ^K  Jtotr 
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Fia.  M«.-Cmiium.  Ttonralucbes,  and  part ofTertehnUcolunmnfJ^iurWuinitEnTii.  an, 
aniorbilaJ  prooera:  n>,copul«;  (jp,  fomni™  torBlomophaiyngeBl;  //,  otic  oipsuk  an] 
hj'old;  Hm.  hromaiullbular;  >-.  InCercalars:  %<(.  maodlti^  'HHckel'ii  cartllatR) ; 
A,  oasal  capsule;  '>.  opilc  roramen;  ub.ueuiBl  arcb :  fi.  poatorblul  proem:  Pq. 
pMrTKoquadrale ;  p>.  Bplnoiw  procwB:  ft,  nHlram  ;  I'.rlM;  Ir,  tHgemlnu' toramen; 
n.  TapiB  torameDi  IS,  «lsoeraJ  arches:    J.  labia];  t,  maadLbular ;  i,  bjtii;   1,-j,  gUl 

squamosal;  aphenotic,  spho,  frequently  called  poatfrontal;  epiotic, 
epo;  prootic,  pro;  and  opisthotic,  oo,  the  last  sometimes  lacking. 
In  the  region  of  tho  oye  the  cartilaginous  sphenoids  are  rarely 
■well  developed,  the  large  parasphenoid  taking  their  place.  The 
name  is  true  of  the  ali-  and  orbitosphenoids,  tli^ese  sometimes  form- 
ing an  interorbital  septum  (fig.  SCO)  or  a  more  or  less  wide  in- 
terorbital  fenestra  (fig.  580). 

The  character  of  tho  visceral  skeleton  is  related  to  the  aquatic 
life.  All  fishes  have  numerous  gill  arches  (five  to  seven,  mostly 
five),  which,  since  thoir  function — gill  supporting — ia  similar,  are 
similar  in  stmcture.  So  far  as  they  are  not  degenerate  they  con- 
sist each  of  four  parts  and  are  connected  by  unpaired  copulfe,  these 
often  being  fused.  The  upper  ends  are  frequently  toothed  and, 
in  chewing,  are  opposed  by  the  rudimentary  last  arch,  on  which 
account  these  are  spoken  of  as  the  superior  and  inferior phEiryngeal 
bones.  The  anterior  visceral  arches  are  greatly  different  in  car- 
tilaginous and  bony  fishes.  In  tho  former  (fig.  68S)  the  pterygo- 
quadrate  [pq)  and  the  Meckeliau  cartilage  bear  teeth  and  oppose 
each  other  in  biting.     In  the  bony  fishes  (fig.  589)  the  teeth  of 
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the  lower  jaw  oppose  the  tooth-bearing  elemente,  premnxillary 
and  maxillary,  of  the  masillary  eerics,  while  the  pterygoquadrate 
elements — the  palatine  and  the  scries  of  pterygoids— are  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  hyoid. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  bony  fishes  is  already  outlined  in 
the  cartilaginoiiB  fishes:  the  modification  of  the  lijomandibular  to 


5  and  oiMrculum  ontllnod  In  red.   a. 
;    dr,  dentsry:   «.  ectflthmold ;    eM. 
ricijHuii.^  niu,  u8  eiitoglo««uni;'*ir(.  entoptoiyKold;  eim,  epiotlc ;  /r.Crontal; 
byold   elementn:    lini.  hyomandlbular;    i)i.   [nterhyal;    tn<i,  maillla:  me, 

mswthjiold:  tnl,  metapterygold ;  no.  nasnl;  nch.  ncl.  nee.  baal-,  ei-.  and  iiupPB- 
oci'[pltal ;  "n,  oplathottc  ;  p,  paHeUl ;  pa.  palatine ;  jTm.  premnxillary  ;  pro.  pro- 
otic:  ft,  paraBphenold  ;  plii,  pterotio;  tfll.  quadrate;  rhr,  branch lostepalB ;  fphii, 
■phenotic:  iiv.  aymplectlc;  pn.  vomer:  v.  vertebra.  Bones  outlined  In  red:  In/, 
iDrraorbltal :  (i..  Interoperciilum  ;  n.  operenlum  :  pro,  prooperculum ;  to,  Buboper- 
culum  ;  J,  t.  5,  aieaul  ,ablal,  mandibular,  and  byold  arcliea. 

a  Buspensor  of  the  jaws.  In  the  elasmobranchs  (especially  the 
akates)  the  parallelism  of  hyoid  and  mandibnlar  arches  is  lost,  the 
hyomandibalar  separating  from  the  hyoid  and  attaching  itself  to 
the  hinge  of  the  jaws.  In  the  teleosts  the  hyomandibular  is  thus 
brought  in  connexion  with  the  quadrate,  and  lies  between  it  and 
the  cranium,  the  joint  being  thus  indirectly  supported  from  the 
cranium,  a  bone,  the  symplectic  (known  only  in  fishes)  helping 
out  the  suspensor,  while  another  bone,  the  interhyal,  connects  this 
■with  the  hyoid,  which  itself  divides  into  two,  so  that  the  hyoid 
arch,  like  a  gill  arch,  consists  of  four  elements. 
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The  opercular  apparatns  does  not  occur  in  all  fishes.  It  is  a 
number  of  bony  plates  and  processes  which  arise  from  the  hyoid 
arch  and  extend  backwards  over  the  gills,  protecting  them.  It 
arises  in  part  (opercular  bones — 0,  Pro,  So,  lo,  fig.  589)  from 
the  hyomandibular,  in  part  (branchostegal  rays)  from  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  significance  of  this  apparatus  will  be  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gills;  it  gives  the  fish  head  a  definite  character^ 
but  covers  its  structure,  on  which  account  it,  like  the  infraorbital 
ring,  is  shown  in  red  in  the  figure  589. 

The  appendages  are  also  infiuenced  by  the  aquatic  life.  In 
contrast  to  the  cyclostomes,  there  are  two  pairs  of  paired  fins,  tlie 
thoracic  or  pectoral,  and  the  pelvic,  ventral,  or  abdominal  fins;  in 
contrast  with  Amphibia,  reptiles,  and  mammals,  which  occasionally 
have  fin-like  structures,  the  fishes  have  three  unpaired  fins,  dorsal, 
caudal,  and  anal  fins.  Only  rarely,  as  in  the  eels,  the  ventral  fina 
are  lacking;  more  rarely  (Mursdnid®)  the  pectorals  are  lost.  The 
function  of  the  fins  in  swimming  and  in  balancing  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  they  be  broad  and  well-supported  plates.  Hence  it  is 
that  numerous  skeletal  parts  are  present;  besides  those  preformed 
in  cartilage,  numerous  horny  or  bony  rays;  further,  that  all  parts 
should  be  similar  and  closely,  even  if  fiexibly,  bound  to  each  other. 
Joints  are  unnecessary  except  at  the  base  where  the  fins  join  the 
supports  and  move  upon  the  body.  The  supports  of  the  paired 
fins  are  the  girdles,  arched  skeletal  parts,  which  in  the  sharks  are 
held  only  by  muscles,  a  statement  which  is  true  for  the  pelvic 
girdle  of  all  fishes.  This  is  why  the  ventral  fins  so  readily  change 
their  place.  Their  primitive  position  is  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
body  cavity  (Pisces  abdominales,  figs.  598,  601).  From  this  point 
they  can  move  forward  to  beneath  the  pectorals  (Pisces  thoracici, 
fig.  602),  or  may  even  come  to  lie  in  front  of  them  (Pisces  jugu- 
lares)  in  the  throat  region  (fig.  606).  The  pectoral  arch  is  united 
to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  skates;  to  the  skull  by  a  series  of 
bones  in  the  teleosts. 

The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  supported  by  elements  preformed 
in  cartilages  which  rest  upon  the  neural  or  haemal  spines  and  in 
turn  support  the  fin  rays.  In  the  caudal  fin  the  rays  rest  directlv 
upon  the  spinous  processes.  Three  types  of  caudal  fin  are  rec- 
ognized— diphycercal,  heterocercal,  and  homocercal  (fig.  10), 
distinctions  of  great  importance.  The  primitive  type  is  the  diphy- 
cercal, in  which  the  vertebral  column  extends  directly  into  the 
middle  of  the  fin,  dividing  it  into  symmetrical  halves.  In  the 
heterocercal  type  the  vertebral  axis  binds  slightly  upwards  at  the 
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base  of  the  Ha,  bo  that  the  dorsal  part  is  rednced,  the  ventral  greatly 
enlarged,  the  result  being  extremely  aaymmetrical,  as  seen  from 
the  exterior.  The  homocercal  fin  is  symmetrical  esternally,  but 
in  reality  is  extremely  asymmetrical.  The  end  of  the  vertebral 
colamn,  the  unoesified  notochord,  is  bent  abruptly  upwards,  and 
hence  the  fin  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  rontral  portion, 
which  is  nsnally  divided  by  a  terminal  notch  into  upper  and  lower 
halves.  The  homocercal  fin  begins  with  a  dipbycercal  and  passes 
throngh  a  heterocercal  stage  in  development. 

In  correspondence  wilh  the  simple  motions  the  musculature  is  simple 
and  consists  Ifirgcly  of  longitudinal  muscles  divided  into  myotomes,  wbioli 
sre  conioiil  witli  tlie  npex  in  front,  and  are 
so  inserted  in  each  other  that  a  cross-sec- 
tion gives  concentric  circles.  In  a  section 
there  are  at  least  two  such  systems,  the 
muscles  being  divided  by  a  lateral  in- 
cision into  dorsal  and  ventral  halves. 
There  are  also  smaller  groups  of  muscles 
related  to  fins,  gill  arches,  jans,  eic,  but 
of  much  smaller  size,  derivatives  from  the 
larger  mass.  Electric  and  pseudelectric  . 
organs,  which  occur  in  different  fishes, 
sometimes  in  the  trunk,  at  others  in  the 
tail,  are  formed  by  the  modiflcation  of  mus- 
cles.    Each  organ   cousiats  of  numerous 

closely  packed  vertical  or  bonzontal  col-      „[  eioctrloal  ttpparstuB.   irrom 
umns.   each  column,  like  a  Voltaic  pile,      J^rt^ii^or'^JeHorfyTa'^-r™" 
consisting  of   layers   of   gelatinous   plates      nectiFs-tlBsue  framework:  Ef, 
.      ,.        ,   '         ■      u      ji      ,    ■  L-  V       eleclrloal     plates:     W.    gelatlD- 

(equivalents  of  muscle  bundles)  m  which  om  tlHue:  JV,  nerves  entertD? 
the  nerves,  with  special  end  plates,  termi-  {^ISSuodV"''**'  ^^'  """^ 
nate.    The  discharge  is  electronegative. 

The  brain  shows  the  low  position  of  the  class  in  the  slight  development 
of  the  cerebrum  (Sg,  SQl).  This  is  especially  true  of  the  teleosts,  m  which, 
in  place  of  a  cortex,  there  is  only  a  thin  epithelial  layer  {Pall),  what  was 
formerly  called  cerebrum  being  only  the  corpora  striata.  The  independent 
olfactory  lobes  lie  either  close  to  tlie  cerebrum  (most  teleosts,  Lol)  or  are 
separated  from  it  by  na  olfactory  tract  (fig.  692,  h).  The  optic  thalami 
are  small  {d),  but  below  thetn  ere  enlargements  characteristic  of  fishes,  the 
lobi  inferiores,  and  between  them  the  sacculus  vssculosus.  Both  optic 
lobes  and  cerebellum  are  greatly  develofted. 

The  nose  consists  of  two  preorat  pits,  the  opening  being  divided  by 
a  bridge  of  skin  into  anterior  and  posterior  nontrils.  In  many  selachians  . 
the  nostrils  are  connected  with  the  mouth  by  a  groove  covered  by  a  fold  of 
skin,  and  in  the  Dipnoi  there  is  a  choana.  The  eye  has  several  peculiari- 
ties. The  lens  is  very  convei.  almost  conical,  due  to  the  slight  refraction 
caused  by  the  passage  of  light  from  the  water  into  the  cornea.     Further, 
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the  eye  is  very  short-sighted  because  light  is  so  Absorbed  b;  water  that 
objects  forty  feet  away  nre  invisible.  With  this  is  connected  the  cnm- 
panula  Halleri.  Tbe  processus  falciFormis,  a  sickle-shaped  outgrowlh  of 
the  choroid,  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  inio  the  vitreous 
body  as  far  as  the  leus,  swelling  out  into  the  campunula  ;  this  contains  a 
miisole  which  draws  back  ttie  lens  and  so  is  an  apparatus  of  accommoda- 
tioD.    Near  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a  problematic  orgati,  tbe 


FiQ.  wi.  Fio.  Ete. 

Fra.  sei.— Bruin  nf  trout.  (After  WJederHbelm.)  BO,  corpus  striMam  •,OP,  pto*- 
olla:  HH,  cerebellum:  L-A,  olrvtory  lubes:  UH,  optic  lobes:  NB,  UsdiilU 
oblonnta :  fait,    psllloin.  In  purt  cut  away;    VH,  cerebrum;   I-Xll,    oerve^ 

(Seep,  sae.1 

FiQ.  MB.— Brain  knd  nuwl  capsules  of  ScflUntn  mlHltu,  (From  GefKnbuur.)  »,  me- 
dulla; b,  cerebellum  :  c,  opilu  lobes:  'I,  'twlit  brain:  ft, cerebmiii i  h,  bDlboa  and 

choroid  gland,  consisting  largely  of  blood-vessels  Cete  mirabile).  Chon- 
drifiealions  and  oaaillcations  of  tbe  sclera  are  common.  Lids  are  weakly 
developed  or  absent,  and  only  some  elasmobninchs  have  a  nictitating  mem- 

The  ear  has  a  relative  size  found  in  no  otiier  vertebrates,  tbe  labyrinth 
corresponding  well  with  fig.  575.  The  labyrinth  contains  in  many  teleoets 
two  otoliths,  the  asteriscus  and  sagitta,  the  first  being  especinlly  large. 
Experiments  show  that  the  ears  are  primarily  for  balance,  and  hearing  is 
doubtful.  Strychninized  fish  do  not  respond  to  sound,  if  in  its  prodactioo 
mechanicnl  vibrations  are  avoided. 

Of  all  sense  organs  the  most  noticeable  are  those  of  the  skin,  especially 
those  of  the  lateral  line,  which  are  nowhere  else  so  well  developed  and 
which  occnr  elsewhere  only  in  cycloslomes  and  aquatic  amphibia.  In 
fishes  a  line  on  either  side  usually  begins  at  the  t:iil  and  extends  to  the 
bead,  where  it  divides  intoseveral  curved  lines  (flg.  802,  SI).  lis  posiiion 
is  marked  by  a  groove  or  a  canal  in  the  scales  which  opens  to  tbe  exterior 
by  numerous  canals  tlirough  the  scales.  Branches  of  trigeminus,  facialis. 
glosaopharyngeus,  and  especinlly  the  lateral  branch  o(  the  vagus  (flg.  570}  go 
to  these  organs,  the  latter  extending  batk  to  the  tail.    These  supply  special 
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sense  organs,  which  may  be  grouped  in  several  lines  or  occur  in  piU  {am- 
pulla) in  ihe  skin  in  other  places.  Their  function  la  obscure,  since  noth- 
ing o[  the  sort  occurs  in  roan  or  mammals.  Thej  are  specific  organs  of 
aquatic  vertebrates  and  possibly  have  to  do  with  the  perueption  of  water 
pressure. 

Tho  alimentary  tract  is  spaciooB  only  in  the  oropharyngeal 
region.  Then  it  narrowa  to  s  tnbe  in  which  the  Tarious  regions 
are  not  sharply  marked  off  from  each  other.  Month  and  pharynx 
frequently  bear  teeth.  In  the  teleosts  the  bones  of  the  floor  of 
the  cranium  and  those  of  the  visceral  arches  may  be  covered  with 
coalesced  heckel-Iike  teeth.  In  the  elasmobranchs  the  teeth  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  pterygoqnadrate,  but  are 
in  rows,  the  anterior  row  alone  being  functional;  but  as  these  aro 
loosely  held  they  are  easily  torn  out,  when  they  are  replaced  by 
the  row  behind.  Liver  and  spleen  are  always  present;  pancreas 
and  gall  bladder  usually  occur.  In  many  fishes  blind  sacs,  the 
pyloric  cseca,  occur  at  the  junction  of  stomach  and  intestine  (fig. 
593,  B);  others  have  a  spiral  valve  {A),  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  extends  like  a  spiral  stairway  into  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine,  increasing  the  digestive  surface.  Craca  and  spiral  valve 
rarely  occur  in  the  same  fish. 


Fta.  sn.— DiK«tlve  tracts  of  IA\  Squatina  tniliNHit  (p&rtly  opened)  and  (B)  IVn. 
chltiua  reuiialiu.  tFrom  Oesenbaur.)  ap.  pyloric  cfficai  c  rectum  :  <l,bUBdDct: 
dp,  inct  nl  air  bladder:  i.  Intestine ;  oe,  cBsopliaguB ;  p,  pylorus ;  c,  stomach ;  cs. 
Bplra]  gland  ;  z.  rectal  KlJU^d. 

Gills  of  two  types  occur  (fig.  594,  A  and  B).  In  both  the  gill 
clefts,  which  lie  between  successive  branchial  arches,  begin  by 
openings  in  the  pharynx,  but  differ  in  their  external  openings. 
In  the  elaamobranch  type  (^1)  the  external  openings  are  a  series  of 
slits  separated  by  broad  dermal  bridges  which  cover  the  gills  and 
gill  clefts  (fig,  598).     The  gills  are  vascular  folds  of  mucous  mem- 


brane  with  secondary  folds  which  extend  on  anterior  and  posterior 
sides  of  the  cleft.  Each  arch  except  the  laat,  as  the  sections  (fig. 
594,  A,  and  595)   show,   bears   two   rows   of  gill  folds    (demi- 


Fio.  .W4.— Phnrj-niceB  of  (^ )  Glasmobranch  (Zagtrna)  and  (B)  TeleoM  (Gadta\,   ths 

]aw  ti)  cranium  1  <ni.  ouWr  gill  slit;  ^.  gill  arch:  W.  d!*,  antflrlo^  »nd  pmtei^r 
Kills  (demibranchs) :  h,  dermsl  projection;  fiin.  hyomsndlbular ;  U,  Inner  eill 
cleft  1  m.  mouth;  ma,  roailllare:  »,  oegnphacEnii;  im.  operculBm  ;  op*,  opercular 
openlDK;  pn,  palittine;  phf.  Inferior  pharynpeal  tmnos;  pq,  pterfgoquad rate : 
firi'i,  premaxUla;  «,  Bhoulder  girdle  ;  uh,  lover  Jaw;  z.  longae. 

branchs)  which  belong  to  different  clefts  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  tissue  containing  the  cartilaginouB  gill  rava. 

In  the  Becond  type  (B),  which  occnrs  in  all  other  fishes,  the 
dermal  bridges  are  lacking,  and  the  tissue  between  the  demi- 
brauchs  has  more  or  leea  completely  dl^ppeared,  so  that  the 
demibranche  of  one  arch  become  connected,  their  free  ends  pro- 
jecting into  the  water  like  the  teeth  of  a  double  comb.  Here, 
on  account  of  their  very  delicate  structure,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  serious  injury  were  they  not  protected  by  the  operculum 
or  gill  cover.  This  is  a  fold  of  skin  arising  from  the  hyoid  arch 
nnd  extending  back  over  the  gill  region.  It  is  supported  by  two 
gronps  of  bones,  the  opercular  bones  proper  (fig.  589,  0,  So,  lo, 
fro),  attached  to  the  hyomandibular,  and   the   brancbiostegsls 
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i^rhr)  from  the  hyoid,  these  latter  supporting  the  branchioBtegal 
membrane.  Between  the  free  edge  of  the 
operculum  and  the  branchioGtegal  mem- 
brane and  the  skin  of  the  body  behind  is 
the  opercular  cleft  (fig.  594,  opx),  which  is 
obvioiisly  not  identical  with  a  gill  cleft,  bat 
leads  into  an  atrium  into  which  the  gill 
clefta  empty.  In  many  elasmobranchs  and 
ganoids  there  is  a  rudimentary  cleft,  the 
spiracle,  between  the  pterygoquadrate  aud 
hyo mandibular,  in  which  a  rudimentary  gill, 
or  pseudobraiich,  may  occur,  this  often  per- 
sisting when  the  spiracle  is  closed. 

Besides  gills,  fishes,  with  the  exception 
of  elasmobranchs  and  some  teleosts,  haye  a  '^T^rof"o°°it'''ilfu 
swim  bladder  wliich  is  usually  regarded  as  Bu^htiy''eSi'arHS^''<i' 
the  homologue  of  the  lungs.  It  is  often  "p"^':  dimt^hVl 
ahaped  like  an  hour  glass,  filled  with  air,  and  J-  'J.'5^"tige"'r^""'i\' 
may  open  into  the  cesophagus  by  a  pneumatic  ^^'n  ■  *■  t™th. 
duct  (Physostomi),  or  this,  appearing  in  development,  may  be  lost 
in  the  adult  (Physoclisti).  The  air  bladder  serves  for  respiration 
in  the  Dipnoi  and  possibly  in  some  ganoids  {Lepulofleiia  and 
Antia),  but  is  usually  a  hydrostatic  apparatus,  its  enlargement  or 
compression  altering  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish.  In  fishes 
brought  up  from  great  depths  the  expansion  of  air  in  the  swim 
bladder  frequently  forces  the  viscera  out  throngh  the  mouth. 

The  heart,  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  lies  immediately 
behind  the  gill  region,  and  is  protected  by  the  shoulder  girdle. 
It  always  consists  of  auricle  and  ventricle  (fig.  59C),  separated  by 
a  pair  of  valves  to  prevent  back-flow  of  the  blood;  it  sends  the 
blood  to  the  gills  by  the  arterial  trunk  (ventral  aorta),  and  receives 
it  from  the  body  through  a  thin-walled  soc,  the  venous  sinus,  in 
which  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  Cuvierian  ducts  (formed  by  union 
of  jugular  and  cardinal  veins)  empty  (figs.  65,  597). 

The  most  important  differences  lie  in  the  development  of  conns 
and  bulbus  arteriosns.  These  arc  muscular  accessory  organs,  the 
first  arising  from  the  heart,  the  other  from  the  arterial  trunk;  and 
correspondingly  the  conua  has  striped,  the  bulbus  smooth  muscle 
fibres.  The  anterior  end  of  the  heart  containa  '  semilunar '  valves, 
which,  like  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  prevent  the  back-flow 
of  the  blood.  When,  by  increase  in  the  number  of  valves,  this  part 
becomes  elongate,  a  conus  arteriosus  (fig.  596,  A)  is  formed.     The 
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bulbuB  ((7)  IB  a  mnscnlar  svolling  ia  front  of  the  cotms,  in  the 
arterial  trunk. 

The  connexion  of  ventral  and  dorsal  aortas  is  effected  in  yonng 
fishes  (fig,  597)  by  the  gill  arteries  directly;  later  by  moans  of  the 
complicated  loops  of  the  gill  circulation.     When  these  are  de- 

A. 


Fia.  BVe,— Forms  or  beaits  of  fliha  Id  icbemMJe  loux  MCtlan.    (After  BoM.)    . 
oblBD  Bod  moat  naoldi;  H.  ^nila:  C.  Telmat.   a.  aortele;  t>,  bulbu*  artariosin;  t 

•rtert<i«u«;  *,  *ave«;  j,r' ' 


no.  5g7.— Head  o(l_ 

aorta  wlUi  (iWrlBl __. ^, .... 

union  of  Jugular  and  poetfrior  cardloal  lelns  :  n.  Doali  II :   >,  gill  cletu :  < 
sua;  V,  leulride. 

Teloped,  afferent  branchial  arteriea.  gill  capillaries,  and  efferent 
arteries  can  be  rertognized,  the  latter  uniting  to  form  the  dorsal 
aorta  and  also  giving  off  the  arteries  (carotids),  which  go  to  the 
head. 

The  nephridia  are  a  pair  of  large  reddieb-brown  organs  lying 
outside  the  body  cavity  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vertebral 
column,  usually  extending  from  heart  to  anue.  Their  ducts  empty 
behind  the  anus  or  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  iuteEtiae  and  are  often 
provided  with  enlargements  called,  from  their  functions,  urinarv 
bladders,  although  totally  different  morphologically  from  the 
urinary  bladder  of  the  higher  vertebrates.     The  gonads,  suspended 
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by  mesorchia  or  mesovaria,  are  large  and  project  into  the  body 
cavity.  They  are  rarely  unpaired.  In  the  elasmobranchs  and 
most  ganoids  their  products  pass  out  by  the  urogenital  system  (p. 
552),  in  other  forms  by  the  pori  abdominales  or  by  special  ducts. 

Cuvier  divided  the  fishes  into  cartilaginous  and  bony  groups,  an  im- 
portant step  so  far  as  the  extremes  (elasmobranchs  and  teleosts)  were 
concerned.  Agassiz  recognized  a  middle  group  which  he  named  Ganoidei, 
from  the  character  of  the  scales,  but  his  account  was  modified  and  made 
more  accurate  by  Johannes  Miiller,  who  also  included  the  Dipnoi  among 
the  fishes.  At  present  the  group  of  ganoids  is  retained  largely  as  a  matter 
of  convenience.  Its  members  are  more  closely  related  with  the  teleosts 
than  with  the  elasmobranchs,  and  in  America  Ganoids  and  Teleosts  are 
united  under  the  head  Teleostomi,  the  uame  alluding  to  the  presence  of 
a  true  upper  jaw  comparable  to  that  found  in  higher  vertebrates. 

Sub  Class  L  Elasmohranchii  {Flagiostomi,  Chondropterygii). 

The  elasmobranchs,  the  shark-like  fishes,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively marine,  varying  in  length  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  sixty 
feet,  living  almost  exclusively  on  other  vertebrates,  and  noted  for 
their  voracity.  Sometimes  slender  and  cylindrical,  as  in  the  sharks 
(fig.  598),  sometimes  flattened  dorsoventrally,  as  in  the  skates  (fig. 


Fio.  506.— JcanfAto«  vulgarit*  Ao9ffi9h.    (From  Clans.) ^^,  ventral  fln  ;  Br,  pectoral  fin; 
K»^  gill  clefts ;  n,  nostril ;  R\R*t  dorsal  Ads  ;  S^  heterooercal  caudal  fln ;  Spl^  spiracle. 

599),  they  agree  in  form  in  that  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout, 
which  is  usually  supported  by  a  cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the 
cranium,  the  rostrum  (fig.  688,  R),  The  mouth  lies  ventrally,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  anterior  end,  and  is  transverse, 
whence  the  name  Plagiostomi — transverse  mouth.  This  position 
makes  it  necessary  that  a  shark  approaching  its  prey  from  below 
must  turn  on  its  back  before  biting.  The  tail  is  heterocercal  or  is 
drawn  out  in  a  long  filament.  The  skin  is  covered  with  placoid 
scales,  usually  close  together,  these  being  so  small  in  some  cases 
that  the  skin — ^shagreen — is  used  instead  of  sandpaper  for  polish- 
ing. More  rarely  fche  scales  are  larger,  and  the  spines,  which 
project  from  the  skin,  justify  in  size  and  form  the  term  dermal 
teeth.     Such  strong  spines  occur  especially  at  the  front  of  the 
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dorsal  fins  (ichthyodolurites  of  paleontologists).  The  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous,  frequently  calcified  on  the  outside.  The  caTcifica- 
tion  can  also  extend  into  the  vertebrae,  producing  star-like  figures. 
Since  bone  is  lacking,  the  sharks  have  no  upper  jaws,  but  bite  with 
the  pterygoquadrate.  The  amphicoelous  vertebraB  (lacking  in  the 
Holocephali  and  the  extinct  Cladoselachii,  Ichthyotomi,  and 
Acanthodidae),  have  neural  arches,  small  ribs,  and  intercalaria. 
The  number  of  gill  arches  and  clefts  varies  between  five  and  seven, 
the  first  cleft  lying  between  the  hyoid  and  the  first  branchial  arch. 
Besides,  most  elasmobranchs  have  a  spiracle  and  pseudobranch 
(fig.  598,  SpT).  Except  in  the  Holocephali  the  gill  clefts  open  sep- 
arately, the  hyoid  arch  being  without  an  operculum. 

In  the  visceral  anatomy  these  points  are  of  importance  as  dis- 
tinguishing elasmobranchs  from  Teleostomes.  (1)  The  heart  has  a 
large  conus,  with  several  rows  of  valves  (fig.  596,  A),  but  lacks  a 
bulbus.  (2)  The  alimentary  tract  (fig.  693,  A)  has  a  spiral  valve, 
but  lacks  swim  bladder  and  pyloric  caeca.  (3)  The  sexual  products 
are  carried  to  the  exterior  by  the  urogenital  ducts.  The  eggs 
escape  from  the  follicles  of  the  ovary  (occasionally  unpaired)  by 
dehiscence  into  the  body  cavity,  and  from  thence  by  the  unpaired 
ostium  tubae  and  the  paired  Miillerian  ducts  to  the  exterior.  The 
spermatozoa  traverse  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian  body  (*  kid- 
ney 0.  Sexual  and  reproductive  ducts  open  dorsally  into  the 
cloaca. 

Male  elasmobranchs  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  copu- 
latory  stractiire  (mixipterygium)  developed  by  enlargement  of  some  radii 
of  the  ventral  fin  (fig.  599,  c).  The  large  eggs,  rich  in  yolk,  are  fertilized 
in  the  oviducts  and  usually  develop  in  uterine  enlargements  of  the  ducts. 
The  embryos  (fig.  582),  with  long  gill  filaments  protruding  from  the  gill 
slits,  are  uourislied  by  the  yolk  in  the  yolk  sac.  In  Mustelus  and  Ozr- 
charias,  as  Aristotle  knew,  there  is  the  formation  of  a  placenta,  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  mammals  in  that  the  embryonic  l^lood  supply 
arises  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk  sac  and  are  not  allantoic.  There 
are  oviparous  elasmobranchs,  and  in  these  the  egg  is  surrounded  by 
albumen  and  a  shell,  but  these  eggs  differ  from  those  of  birds  in  that  the 
skull  is  horny  and  is  usually  drawn  out  at  the  four  comers,  sometimes 
with  threads  for  att^tching  the  egg  to  plants,  etc. 

Order  I.  Selachii. 
With  the  notochord  more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  verte- 
bral centra;  no  dermal  bones. 

Sub  Order  I.  DIPLOSPONDYLT.  Gill  slits  lateral,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  a  single  dorsal  fin.  Cldamydoifelachtts  with  terminal  mouth. 
Hexanchita*  mouth  normal,  six  gill  slits ;  Heptanchm,  seven  gill  slits. 
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Sub  Order  II.  SQUALI  (Euselachii).  Normal  sharks,  with  cylindrical 
bodies,  free  [lioracic  fins,  heterocercal  tsil,  liiteral  gill  slits.  Moat  of  them 
are  fast  swimmers  and  are  rapacious,  tlie  teeth  being  usually  pointed,  with 
shnrp  or  toothed  edges,  but  ju  some  the  tceih  are  pavement-like  and  are 
used  for  crushing  shell  fish.  The  numerous  families  are  distinguished  by 
vertebral  characters,  nnmber  of  dorsal  fins,  presence  of  nictitiiting  mem- 
brane, etc.  In  the  GaL£1D£,  in  which  the  nictitating  membrane  is 
present,  belong,  besides  the  do};-sharka(J/H»MiJ*  "and  Oaleiis*),  tho  largest 
of  all  sharks,  Careharinus*  BOtDe  ot  which  have  man-eating  reputations. 
The  hammer  hends  {Zyffctna*)  are  closely  allied.  The  mackerel  sharks 
Lainna*)  and  t lie  great  white' man-eater,'  Oirc7iororfon,*  lack  nictitating 
membranes.  All  of  the  foregoing  have  star-shaped  figures  in  the  verte- 
brae <p.  570).  In  (he  dog-fishes,  represented  by  AcanthUjs  vtdgaris*  (or 
SqiiQlusju^iitJiiai]  Bg,  ."(98),  there  is  a  spine  in  front  of  each  dorsal  fin. 

Sub  Order  III.  BAl.fi.  In  the  skates  the  body  is  flattened  horizontally 
fig.  SEKI),  and  the  pectoral  fins,  also  flaltened,  are  united  fo  the  sides  of 


irt,  rnoaUb:  n,  noBtiil:  between  Uiem  the  uronftsa'l  grijove.'  ""'*""■"■  ■' 

the  body,  the  union  usnally  extending  clear  to  the  tip  of  the  snout,  and 
frequently  back  to  the  pelvis,  giving  the  body  a  rhombic  appearance  from 
above.  The  animals  swim  by  nnduhiting  motions  of  these  fins.  They 
mostly  lie  quiet  on  the  bottom,  and  hence  the  lower  surface  is  white, 
the  upper  colored.    The  union  of  the  fins  to  the  side  has  resulted  in  tratu* 
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fer  of  the  gill  slits  to  the  lower  sarface,  the  spiracles  to  the  upper.  Tlie 
teeth  are  usually  pavement-like.  The  Pbistid^,  or  sawfishes,  are  the  loost 
shark-like,  but  are  readily  recognized  as  belonging  here  by  the  position  of 
the  gill  slits.  The  common  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  snout  is  pro- 
longed into  a  paddle-shaped  blade,  the  edges  armed  with  teeth.  Prisiis* 
RAiiDiE  ;  the  typical  members  of  the  group ;  ^aia\f  Closely  allied  are  the 
Trtgonid^,  or  sting  rays,  with  whip-like  tail  with  one  or  two  spines,  the 
*  stings/  at  the  base;  Dasyalis.*  The  torpedos  (ToRPEDmiDiE)  have 
smooth  skins,  and  have  electrical  organs,  kidney-shaped  bodies,  on  either 
side  between  gill  arches  and  pectoral  skeleton.     Torpedo^*  V/ 

Order  II.  Holocephali. 
These  forms,  which  have  no  common  English  names,  differ  from 
the  selachii  in  having  the  pterygoquadrate  arch,  which  bears  a  few 
large  chisel  teeth,  fused  with  the  cranium  without  a  suspensor  ;  in 


FiOK  600.-~C?tf  nuBra  maiwfrofo.    (From  Kiagslej.) 

having  a  dermal  fold  constituting  an  operculum,  which  covers  the 
gill  slits;  and  corresponding  with  this,  the  gills  more  on  the  teleost 
type  (p.  566).  Lastly,  the  vertebral  centra  are  not  developed. 
CJiimcBra.*    Fossils  appear  in  the  Devonian. 

A 

The  Cladoselaghii  {Clados€lache\  Ighthtotohi  {Pl€uracanthus\  and 
AcANTHODiDiE  are  paleozoic  forms  in  which  vertebral  centra  were  lacking:. 
In  Cladoselacfie  the  skeleton  of  the  paired  fin  consisted  of  numerous  simi- 
lar radii  and  was  more  primitive  than  the  archipterygium;  IHeunxcanthits 
was  diphycercal,  and  the  head,  as  in  Acanthodes^  bore  dermal  bones. 

Sub  Class  IL  OanoideL 
The  ganoids  form  a  transition  group  in  which  elasmobranch 
and  teleost  characters  are  mingled  in  a  notable  manner.  They 
have  the  spiral  valve  of  the  sharks,  the  swim  bladder  of  the  telosts; 
the  heart  with  the  conus  is  selachian,  the  respiratory  structures — 
the  comb-like  gills  and  the  operculum — are  as  distinctly  teleostean. 
The  hyoid  arch,  with  the  development  of  the  operculum,  has  not 
entirely  lost  its  respiratory  function,  since  in  garpike  and  sturgeon 
it  bears  an  opercular  gill,  and  often  there  is  a  pseudobranch  in 
the  spiracle.     The  skeleton  is  always  ossified  in  certain  parts;  lu^ 
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membrane  bones  lie  on  the  shoulder  girdle,  on  the  roof  and  floor 
of  the  skull  (parasphenoid) ;  the  horny  threads  of  the  fins  are  bony 
rays.  In  general  the  skeleton  ranges  between  two  extremes — an 
extremely  primitive  cartilaginous  condition  with  persistent  noto- 
chord,  and  one  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  ossification. 
It  is  important  for  the  systematist  to  find  characters  in  all  ganoids 
which  occur  only  in  the  group.  The  ganoid  scales,  used  by  Agassiz, 
are  not  sufficient,  since  the  sturgeon  has  bony  plates  free  from 
ganoin,  while  the  paddle  bill  (Polyodo7i*)  has  almost  no  dermal 
skeleton,  and  Amia  has  cycloid  scales.  Most  recent  and  fossil 
forms  possess  fulcra,  bony  plates  with  forked  ends  lying  shingle- 
like in  front  of  the  fins  (fig.  10,  i?),  but  these  are  not  uniyersal, 
and  are  absent,  e^ff,,  in  Amia  and  Polyptertis  (fig.  10,  A  and  (7). 
The  group  is  largely  American.  The  few  recent  ganoids  fall  into 
three  distinct  groups. 

Order  I.  Crossoptery^. 

These  are  largely  extinct,  but  two  genera  persisting  to-day.  The  tails 
are  diphycercal  or  heterocercal;  the  pectoral  fins  have  the  basal  portion 
scaled ;  broad  gular  plates  beneath  the  jaws  in  place  of  branchiostegals;  the 
skeleton  well  ossified.  Polypterus^n^  Calamoichthya  from  Africa.  The 
order  was  probably  ancestral  to  The  Amphibia. 

Order  n.  Chondrostei. 

These  forms  resemble  the. sharks  externally  in  the  heterocercal  tail, 
spiracle,  ventral  position  of  the  mouth;  internally  in  the  cartilaginous 
skull  and  (except  Polyodon)  in  the  pterygoqnadrate  serving  as  upper  jaw. 
In  the  vertebral  column  they  are  more  primitive  than  most  selachians, 
since  centra  are  lacking,  the  neural  and  haemal  arches  and  the  intercalaria 
resting  direct  on  the  notochordal  sheath  (fig.  556).     AciPENSERmiE,  with 


.    Fio.  ^l.—Acipenaer  sturio*  common  sturgeon.    (After  Goode.) 

large  bony  dermal  plates.  Aci^mser,'^Bi\XTgQoxi,  The  swim  bladder 
furnishes  isinglass,  the  ovaries  make  caviare.  PoLYODONTiDiE,  with 
naked  skin  and  long  paddle-like  snout,  toothed  maxillaries  present, 
/^^jyocfow^paddle  fish. 

Order  III.  Holoetei. 

In  these  the  skull  is  ossified  as  in  teleosts;  maxillary  and  premaxillary 
bones  are  present,  the  pterygoquadrates  reduced  and  not  meeting  in  front, 
and  the  mouth  terminal.    The  body  may  be  covered  either  with  ganoid  or 
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cycloid  scales.    The  living  forms  (Ihe  group  appears  in  the  trias)  have  ossi- 
fied opistboccelous  vertebne  and  diphy-  or  homocercal  taits. 

Lepidosteid.£.  Scales  rhomboid,  braDCliiosiegal  rays  present,  a  pseudo- 
branch,  but  no  spiracle.  Lepido&teus. "^arpike.  AuuDjE,  disLioctly  teleos- 
tean  in  appearance  with  cycloid  scales,  amphicoelous  vertebrte,  and  beart 
with  reduced  conus  (fig,  366,  B).     Aniia^  tioK  fin. 

Sub  Class  111.  Teleoslei. 
The  teleosta  owe  their  name  to  the  extensive  OBsification  of 
the  skeleton,  which  consists,  in  the  trunk,  of  amphiccelous  vertebrs, 
and  in  front  a  skull  with  numerous  primary  and  secondary  bones, 
already  enumerated  (p.  5(10,  flg,  589).  Maxillaries  and  premaxil- 
laries  are  present,  but  these  are  frequently  without  teeth,  since 
other  bones  of  the  mouth  (vomers,  palatines,  hyoid,  gill  arches, 
superior  pharyngeals — the  latter  alone  in  Cyprinoids)  may  bear 
teeth.  Frequently  there  are  present  small  bones,  usually  forked, 
lying  in  the  intermuscular  septa  above  the  ribs,  which  are  not  pre- 
formed in  cartilage.  These  are  the  epipleurals,  and  are, distinct 
from  the  ribs.  In  the  fina  both  cartilage  and  dermal  rays  are  ossi- 
fied, the  former  remaining  small,  the  rays  forming  most  of  the 
support.  These  rajs  may  either  be  soft  and  flexible  (Malacopteri) 
or  hard  and  spiue-like  (Acanthopteri).  a  matter  of  elassificatory 
Tslne.     Id  the  first  case  they  consist  of  numerous  small  threads 


Fio.  una.— Fkroi  fluviaUliM.  (From  Lud 
pectoral  In.  K,  operculum:  'V.  noai 
caudal  On  :  SI,  lM«ntl  lloe. 

{fig.  003,  Br,  A,  B,  R,),  in  the  other  the  parts  of  a  ray  are  fused 
to  a  spine  which,  sometimes  provided  with  poison  glands  {Scorpana, 
AmpIiacantJie,  etc.),  become  good  defensive  weapons.  The  tail  is 
usually  homocercal ;  the  diphycercy  of  eels  and  other  fishes  is  sec- 
ondary. The  dermal  skeleton  consists  of  ctenoid  or  cycloid  scales, 
sometimes  of  spines  or  body  plates.  In  rare  instances  the  skin  is 
naked. 
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The  hjoid  arch  always  bears  an  operculum  and  branchiostegal 
membrane,  but  there  is  no  opercular  gill.  The  gills  of  the 
comb-like  type,  are  confined  to  the  four  anterior  gill  arches,  but 
they  may  be  reduced  to  even  two  and  one-half  pairs  of  demi- 
branclis.  Instead  of  a  conns  (present  in  Bufrinus),  the  bulbus 
arteriosus  is  well  developed;  a  spiral  valve  is  lacking,  but  pyloric 
appendages  are  common.  A  swim  bladder  is  usually  present,  but 
its  duct  is  frequently  closed. 

The  teleosts  are  distinguished  from  all  vertebrates  except  the  cyclo- 
stomes  and  perhaps  some  ganoids  in  that  the  nephridinl  system  does  not 
form  part  of  the  sexual  dacts.  The  eggs  and  milt  are  deposited  through 
the  abdominal  pores  or  by  special  canals  developed  from  tlie  body  cavity. 
Oopulation  occurs  in  only  a  few  viviparous  forms  (Embiotocidae,  Qambu- 
sia^  etc.).  The  rule  is  that  males  and  females  deposit  their  reproductive 
products  in  the  water  at  the  same  time,  and  this  leads  to  the  enormous 
schools  of  herring  and  other  fishes  which  occur  yearly  at  certain  times. 
This  also  explains  the  ease  with  which  artificial  impregnation  in  fish 
culture  is  performed. 

In  rare  instances  the  males  care  for  the  young,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sticklebacks;  more  noticeable  are  the  conditions  in  the  lophobranchs  (sea 
horses  and  pipe  fish),  where  the  males  receive  the  eggs  in  a  brood  pouch  on 
the  ventral  surface.  A  metamorphosis  is  known  only  in  the  eel-like  fishes, 
the  larvffi  of  which — ori^^inally  described  as  distinct  under  the  name  Lepto^ 
cep7uilus—Rre  flat,  transparent  forms  with  colorless  blood,  enormous  tails, 
and  extremely  small  trunk.  These  larvae  normally  occur  in  the  sea  at  the 
depth  of  some  hundred  fathoms.  The  fresh- water  eels  go  to  the  ocean 
for  propaf^ation.  On  the  other  hand  many  salt-water  fish  go  to  fresh 
water  for  reproduction. 

The  classification  of  the  fishes  is  yet  in  an  unsettled  state,  partly  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  forms,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  groups  intergrade. 
Most  European  writers  recognize  six  divisions,  Physostomi,  Anacanthini, 
Pharyngognathi,  Acanthopteri,  Chaetognathi,  and  Lophobranchii.  Our 
authorities  separate  the  Ostariophysi  from  the  Physostomi,  the  Pediculati 
and  Tlemibranchii  from  the  Acanthopteri,  and  unite  the  Anacanthini  and 
some  of  the  Pharyngognathi  with  the  Acanthopteri  and  make  a  distinct 
group,  Synentognathi,  of  the  others.  The  characters  on  which  these  divi- 
sions are  based  are  less  convenient  for  the  tyro  than  those  adopted  here. 

Order  I.  Physostomi. 
The  character  to  which  this  name  refers  is  not  readily  seen 
without  dissection,  the  persistence  of  the  dact  of  the  swim  bladder. 
This  is,  however,  correlated  with  the  soft  character  of  the  fin 
rays  (few  exceptions)  and  the  abdominal  position  of  the  ventral 
fins.  The  Ostariophysi  are  remarkable  in  having  a  chain  of  bones 
connecting  the  swim  bladder  with  the  ear.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  food  fishes  and  nearly  all  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  belong  here. 


The  OBtariophysial  families  are  the  Silurid^  (1000  epeciee). 
or  cat-fish,  with  barbies  aboat  the  month,  of  which  Malapterurus, 


Fto.  flOa.— Solmo  taiar,*  Atlantic  aalmon.  {After  Qcxide,) 
the  electric  cat  of  Africa,  is  most  noteworthy.  The  CypKi^Nip^," 
or  carp  (1000  species),  and  the  suckers,  CATOSTO^iD*,'^haTB  little 
food  value.  The  electric  eel  of  South  America  beloags  to  the 
Gtmnonoti.  The  other  fomilies  are  true  PhysoBtomee.  The  Sal- 
uoNiD^^are  easily  recognized  by  the  'adipose  dorsal, 'a  fin  formed 
of  a  fold  of  skin  without  fin  rays.  The  trout  and  salmon  {Salmo  *) 
belong  here  and  are  among  the  most  important  food  fishes. 
Osmerus,*  smelt;  Coregonui*  white  fish;  Clcpeid^.  herring, 
shad;  AKQuiLLipj.^eela,  the  breeding  habits  referred  to  abovo. 
EsociD^,  pike  and  pickerel.  AxBLYOPSiuf,  blind  fish  of  Mam- 
moth Cave.  t«-uMi»j-^  \\-v^s  '•■  * . 
Older  n.  PaiTDgognatlil.  .~~ 
In  many  fishes  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  (i.e.,  the  last 
rudimentary  gill  arch)  fuse  to  form  a  single  bone,  and  these  forms 
are  called  Pharyngognathi.  Some  have  spiny  fins,  among  the 
LabkidjG,  including  Ctenolabrus,*  the  cunners,  and  Tauioga,*  the 


Fio.  BM.— CIdiolalrtTu  ctfrtileun,*  cutiner.    (After  Goode.) 

tautog.     These  arc  placed  among  the  Acanthopteri  by  American 

authors.  Others  have  only  soft  fin  rays.  These  are  the  Synento- 
gnathi  and  include  the  Exoc<ETir>.'E,''or  some  of  the  flying  fishes. 
in  which  the  pectoral  fins  are  very  large,  acting  as  parachntes 
when  the  fish  leap  from  the  water.     Exocatus.*'^ 
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Order  m.  Acaotltopterl  {Acanthopterygil). 
This  la  the  largest  group  of  fishes,  its  members  usually  huring 
the  ventral  fins  thoracic  in  position  and  more  than  three  rays  spiny 
in  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins.  The  sticklebacks  (Gastkro-*^ 
STEiDf)  and  some  other  forms  have  the  pharyngeal  bones  rednced, 
the  ventral  fins  farther  back,  and  form  the  groap  Hemibranchii. 
Gasterosieus. *^  The  perch  of  fresh  water  (Percid^)^^  Perca* 
and  i/'i'cro^ifnw*' (black  baaa),  and  the  marine  Serra.nid£,  some 
of  which  are  hermaphroditic,  have  ctenoid  scales.  The  ScombriDjE.  *' 
with  Scqm^r, '^th.e  mackerel,  and  Tkt/nnus*  the  horae  mackerel,  and 


Fto.  t06.—Stomber  KimUiTvt,  mKokeral. 


the  XiPHitD.£,  or  sword  fishes,  in  which  the  snoot  is  prolonged  into 
a  long  sword,  are  the  most  important  edible  fishes  of  the  group.  The 
LoBiCATi,  inclnding  the  sculpins  {Catius,^  Hemitripteru3,*}fre- 
qnently  have  tbe  body  armored  with  bony  plates.  The  EmbiotocidjE, 
or  surf  perches  of  the  Pacific,  are  viviparous.  The  suck  fishes, 
Remora,*Echeneiii,*  have  the  first  dorsal  modified  into  a  sncker  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

OidarlT.  Anitatnthlnl. 
These  are  soft-finned  fishes  in  which  the  ventral  fins  lie  in 


Fio.  am.— 0<Kltumorrhun,*cod.   (After  Stocer.j 

front  of  the  pectorals.     Structure  goes  to  show  that  these  have 
descended    from    Acanthopteran    forms.     With  few   exceptions 
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{Lota,*  bnrbot),  all  are  mariae.  The  Gadid^,  with  Gadus,*  in- 
cluding the  cod  and  haddock,  and  the 
Pleuronectid*,^  with  Hippogloggiis,* 
the  hallbnt  and  other  genera,  the  floun- 
ders, turbot,  and  sole,  make  this  the 
most  important  group  of  marine  fishes. 
The  Pleuronectidffl,  from  their  asym- 
metry, need  a  word.  The  young  are 
perfectly  symmetrical,  but  the  animale 
turn  on  one  side,  the  lower  becoming 
white.  The  eye  of  this  aide  gradnally 
works  over  to  the  upper  side,  twisting 
the  bones  of  the  skull  in  its  progress. 
Ord«r  V.  LoptiobruichU. 
A  small  group  of  marine  species, 
having  in  common  gills  composed  of 
small  rounded  tufts,  the  body  covered 
with  a  segmented  armor  of  bony  plates 
and  peculiar  breeding  habits,  the  male 
carrying  the  eggs  and  yonug  in  a  brood 
pouch.  The  sea  horses,  Jfi/ipocampiix,*^' 
with   their   horse-like    heads,    and    the 

''oTOit^' -^"P?'"""""  5CS(r  ^'s'^'Jp^  P'P°  fishes,  SyttfjnatliuK,*  belong 
Soode.)  "  here. 

Order  VI.  Plectopiatlii. 
A  small  group  of  peculiar  compact  fishes,  in  which  the  bones 
in  each  jaw  are  coossified,  the  ventral  fins  reduced  or  absent,     lu 
the  trunk  fishes,  Ostracodermi,  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  firm  anga- 


FiQ,  aoe.— CftUnmiKdnui  gtinnctrUMt,*  «well  flali.    (After  Ooode.) 

lar  box  of  bony  plates.     The  Gymnodonta,  Or  swell  fishes  (fig.  COS'., 
have  the  power  of  inflating  the  body  to  spherical  sacs.     The  flesh 

is  poisonous,  n.  i~  \  • 
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Suh  Class  IV,  Dipfioi  (Dipneusti). 

The  lung  fishes  have  the  form  of  true  fishes,  with  scales  and 
paired  fins,  supported  by  a  single  or  a  doubly  pinnate  archiptery- 
gium.  The  median  fin  is  not  separated  into  dorsals,  caudal  and 
ventral,  and  the  caudal  part  is  diphycercal.  The  skeleton  is  very 
primitive,  consisting  largely  of  cartilage,  the  notochord  being  re- 
tained to  a  great  extent.  The  animals  live  in  fresh  water  and, 
nnder  ordinary  conditions,  breathe  by  gills  which  are  covered  by 
an  operculum.  In  the  gills  there  are  some  peculiarities  recalling 
amphibian  structures,  Froiopierus,  and  the  young  of  Lepidosiren 
having  external  as  well  as  internal  gills.  The  resemblances  are 
strengthened  by  the  periodic  appearance  of  pulmonary  respira- 
tion. The  lung  fishes  live  in  the  tropics  in  pools  and  swamps 
which,  during  the  hot  season,  may  be  more  or  less  completely  dried 
up.  When  the  water  becomes  too  foul  for  branchial  respiration, 
the  swim  bladder  is  used.  This  is  a  paired  or  unpaired  sac  with 
a  duct  leading  to  the  oesophagus,  and  the  interior  has  its  respira- 
tory surface  increased  by  the  development  of  air  cells.  Protopterus 
indeed  can  live  out  of  water;  it  burrows  in  the  mud  at  the  dry 
season,  and  builds  a  cocoon  lined  with  mucus  in  which  it  remains 


Fk;.  9!».— Protopterus  annectens^  lung  fish.    (From  Boas.) 

quiescent  until  the  wet  season.  The  nose  is  respiratory,  with  a 
choana  opening  into  the  mouth  cavity.  The  last  gill  vessels  give 
off  pulmonary  arteries,  and  there  are  veins  carrying  the  blood  back 
to  the  heart.  The  heart  itself  shows  the  beginning  of  division 
into  arterial  and  venous  halves,  especially  in  the  regions  of  the 
conns  and  auricle, 

The  few  species  now  living  have  a  wide  and  discontinuous  distribution, 
and  are  the  remnants  of  a  much  richer  group  which  appeared  in  the 
paleozoie.  Monopneumonia,  with  one  swim  bladder :  Ceratodus  of  Aus- 
tralia. DiPNEUMONiA,  with  two  bladders:  Protopterus^  Africa;  Lepido- 
sirefiy  South  America.  Possibly  the  paleozoic  Arthrodira,  some  of 
gigantic  size  {Dinichthys)^  belong  here. 


Class  m.  Amphibia. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Amphibia.  Accord- 
ing to  tfae  one  they  have  descended  from 
CroBBopterjgian  ganoids  (and  this  seems  the 
better  sapported);  the  other  is  that  they 
have  come  from  the  Dipnoi.  The  gronp  is 
distinguished  at  once  from  the  fishes  by  the 
absence  of  fins.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  median 
fin  in  larval  life,  and  this  may  persist  (Peren- 
nibranchs,  Triton),  but  it  is  never  divided 
into  dorsal,  candal,  and  anal,  and  it  lacks 
any  skeletal  support  (figs,  i,  5).  The  paired 
finsare  replaced  by  pentodactyle  feet  (p.  5H9). 
These  are  often  webbed  and  are  nsed  for 
swimming;  they  ore  also  nsed  for  creeping 
and  leaping,  and  are  consequently  jointed 
between  the  separate  skeletal  elements  (fig. 
610).  Besides  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints, 
which  alone  occur  in  fishes,  there  occur  also 
(  elbow  (knee),  wrist  (ankle),  and  finger  joints. 
The  number  ot  digits  is  not  always  five,  for 
a  reduction  to  four,  three,  or  even  two 
occurs. 

The  connexion  of  the  girdles  with  parts 

of  the  axial  skeleton  (lacking  in  moat  fishes) 

is  of  importance.     The  pelvic  girdle  is  con- 

ntraie;  F.  nected  with  the  vertebral  column  by  means 

iediom;  T,  of  the  ilium,  which  articulates  either  directly 

piiMn'tind'correspnri'ding  or  by  a  sacfal  Tib  With  the  single  sacral  ver- 

mei«carp»iB  and  digits,    j^^^^^     Ventrolly  the  two  halves  of  the  girdle 

fuse,  and  usually  the  limits  of  ischium  and  pubis  cannot  bo  traced. 

The  attachment  of  the  pectoral  girdle  is  less  firm  (fig.  5Gi.  .-I). 

The  dorsal  portion,  the  scapula,  ends  free  in  the  muscles;    the 

ventral,  differentiated  into  coracoid  and  clavicle,  is  often  connected 

with  the  sternum,  but  this  is  not  connected  with  the  vertebral 

column,  since  the  ribs  are  too  short  to  reach  it.     The  stenium  is 

frequently  connected  with  an  epistcrnum. 

The  vertebral  column  often  (Perennibrancha,  Derotremes, 
CiecilianB,  and  many  Stegocephali)  resembles  that  of  fishes  in 
amphicoelous  centra  and  persistence  of  notocliord.  The  notochord 
may  disappear,  there  then  occurring  opisthocoeloua  (Salatnandrina) 


a.  eia- Skeleton  of  hind 

BuhBUr.)  f.  centrale;  F, 
.bula:/.flbalftrc:  Fe.  t» 
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or  procoelons  centra  (most  Annni).  There  is  also  an  articulation 
of  skull  with  vertebral  column,  rare  in  fishes  but  characteristic  of 
land  animals,  b;  which  the  first  vertebra  (atlas)  becomes  diBtinct 
from  the  rest. 

The  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  the  chondrocra- 
nium  is  retained  and  the  consequent  small  number  of  primary 
bones  (figs.  611,  613).     The  bones  of  the  orbital  region  are  repre* 


Fio.  611.— Frog  tikaW  from  below.   (Ftdih  Wl«derehelm.)    For  lettera  >ea  Dg.  OH. 

sented  by  a  pair  each  of  all-  and  orbitosphenoids  ia  the  nrodeles,  by 
a  ring  of  bone,  the  sphenethmoid  (oh  en  ceinture),  in  the  auura. 
The  auditory  region  usually  containe  only  prootics,  the  occipital 
only  exoccipitala.  The  absence  of  other  occipitals  is  often  of  value 
in  distinguishing  between  amphibian  and  reptilian  skulls,  since  in 
the  former  the  articulation  with  the  atlas  is  consequently  by  double 
occipital  condyles.  Of  secondary  cranial  bones  are  to  be  men- 
tioned the  nasals,  f  rentals  (in  many  prefrontals  also),  and  parietals, 
the  latter  two  fused  in  annra  to  frontoparietals;  ventrally  the  large 
parasphenoids. 

The  cranium  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  large  quadrate 
cartilage,  which  becomes  applied  to  the  otic  capsule  and  (Anura) 
fuses  with  it,  while  the  rest  of  its  arch  (pterygoquadrate)  extends 
forward  in  a  more  or  less  complete  condition,  reaching  the  nasal 
capsule  in  the  Anura.  The  quadrate  cartilage  is  covered  osternally 
by  the  squamosal  (paraquadrate),  and  supports  the  lower  jaw,  com- 
posed  of    Meckel's    cartilage    surrounded    by  membrane    bonea 


(dentary,  Bplenial,  angnlare,  etc.);  its  nrticular  portion,  like  tht- 
quadrate,  being  rarely  incompletely  OBsified.  Vomers,  palatine.-- 
and  pterygoids  appear  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  all  three  forming  a 
conthLaouB  arch  in  the  AQoraj  in  front  of  them  lie  the  premaxil- 


Tia.  eU.— Lat«T&l  and  hinder  vteira  of  trog  skull.      (After  Parker.)    Letters  for  tbia 

and  Btl :  an,  anKnlBi''e^  At,  allsplianoid  cartUase'  co  ICncc).  occipital  condyle*; 
rol,  columelW;  d,  denWry ;  K  (e),  Bphenetbrooid;  fi,,  forBmen  magnum:  FP. 
frontoparletil ;  Uk.  otic  oapsulo  -.  ft',  h",  hyold  and  copula;  Jg.  Jagal;  JM"  (ml, 
mailllary  lin  lower  Jaw  mentft-MeokelUn) :  talc  Medters  cartllaBe:  .V,  .V. 
nasal  CBpsole;  IW,  nasal ;  oil,  («,  cartilages  from  which  basl-and  ai ._i.-i. 


yu,qUBdrsto;  QJu,  jugal;  at/,  squamosal;  To.  vomer.    Cartllageai 


Pljrterygoid; 

lariea,  and  in  most  cases  maiillaries.  Between  the  hinder  end  of 
the  maxillaries  and  the  quadrate  there  may  be  a  gap  or  it  may  be 
bridged  by  a  jugal.  By  the  modification  of  the  quadrate  into  a 
J,  _  suspensor  the   hyomandibular  lot^es 

its  function,  and  if  represented  at 
all,  it  is  as  part  of  the  colnmella. 
'  The  character  of  the  remaining  vis- 
ceral skeleton  depends  upon  the 
respiration  {fig.  613).  H'here  gills 
occur,  the  copula  and  hyoids — repre- 
Fia.flia.— Hinder  TlsceralBkeleton  of  sentini;  bodv  and  comna — as  well  as 
(A)  larva  of  a  aalamander ;  (B)  ot  ,  m,  ,  ,     ,      .       -,, 

toad,  (rrom  oegenbaur.)  o,  body  four  Bill  arches  are  present,  but  with 

of  hyold;  h,  anterior  horn  (hyold);         ,    ^  ■      J        .u      ,        -j 

c,  rest  of  branchial  skeleton.  pulmonary  respiration  the  hyoid  ap- 

paratus is  reduced  to  a  hyoid  with  anterior  and  posterior  comua, 
the  gill  arches  being  contained  iu  the  posterior  horns. 

With  the  assumption  of  a  terrestrial  life  changes  occur  in  the 
sense  organs.  The  organs  of  the  lateral  line,  which  occur  in  all 
larvae  and  are  persistent  in  the  aquatic  perennibranohs,  and  the 
nerves  which  supply  them,  disappear;  the  eyes  in  the  Salamandrina 
have  upper  and  lower  lids;  in  the  frogs  an  under  lid  (really  nicti- 
tating membrane).  The  nose  becomes  respiratory  and  ia  provideJ 
with  cboanse  opening  into  the  mouth.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  auditory  apparatus.     This,  in  the  urodeles  and  ceciliana,  ii 
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very  primitive,  even  the  tympanum  being  absent,  bat  in  the  Anura 
a   EOund- conducting  apparatus   appears. 
The  spiracular  cleft  persists  as  a  canal, 
opening   into  the  pharynx  by   the   Eu- 

Btachiau  tube,  its  outer  end  expanded  into  ' 

the  tympanic  cavity  and  closed  externally  p2 

by  tlie  tympanic  membrane,  supported  by 
the  cartilaginous  tympanic  anuulus  (dot- 
ted circle  in  fig.  612,  B).  The  connexion 
of  the  labyrinth  witli  the  tympanum  ia 
by  an  opening  in  the  otic  capsule,  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  in  which  is  the  stapes 
(?  part  of  capsule),  the  columella  extend- 
ing from  this  to  the  tympanic  membrane 
and  carrying  the  sound  waves  across  to 
the  inner  ear.  The  brain  (fig.  614)  haa 
advanced  above  that  of  the  fishes  in  the 
stronger  development  of  the  cerebrum, 
but  remains  behind  in  the  small  size  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  is  but  a  thin  lamella. 

The  respiratory  organs  afford  impor-  Fia.eu.-Braiin.rfre(r/, Una 
tant  characters,  since  both  giUs  and  lungs    ceKbniml  jwu"i?.s«i  rh'm- 


origin,  and  ectodermal  gills,  external  ia  z«. 'ffit  >>roia. 
position  (figs.  4,  5),  occurring  in  all.  These  ectodermal  gills,  three 
in  number,  are  richly  vascular  and  arise  from  the  skin  at  the 
npper  part  of  the  gill  clefts.  The  paired  lungs  open  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  pharynx,  either  directly  througii  the  glottis  or 
more  rarely  by  a  short  trachea.  Cartilages,  the  remnants  of  gill 
arches,  may  support  trachea  and  glottis,  and  on  the  latter  support 
vocal  cords  (larynx).  Breathing  is  accomplished  by  a  kind  of 
swallowing,  the  air  being  forced  into  the  lungs  by  the  muscles  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  Persistent  gills  and 
lungs  are  found  only  in  the  Perennibranehs.  Usually  the  young 
breathe  by  gills,  the  adults  by  lungs,  the  origin  of  the  metamor- 
phosis to  be  described  below. 

Besides  gills  and  lungs  the  skin  is  an  important  respiratory 
organ,  ae  are  pharynx  and  mouth  cavity,  in  which  the  air  must  re- 
main for  some  time  on  account  of  the  respiratory  mechanism.  This 
renders  intelligible  the  fact  that  many  Salamandrina  (Spelerpes, 
DMinognathus,    PUthodon,   Gyrinophilus,  etc.)  have  neither  gills 
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nor  lungs,  bat  have  only  pliaryngeal  and  cntancons  reBpiration. 
The  capillary  network  in  theae  parts  is  greatly  developed  and  may 
extend  into  the  epithelium.  Thue,  also,  it  happens  that  in  tho 
Annra  the  skin  receives  as  large  an  arteryaa  the  lungs  (fig.  616,  cu). 

The  skin  is  thin  and  slimy  from  the  numerous  mucous  glands, 
which  not  infrequently  produce  a  poisonous  secretion  (so  called 
parotid  gland  in  the  ear  region).  The  epithelium  bears  a  thin 
horny  layer  which  at  intervals  is  molced  as  a  continuous  sheet. 
The  derma  in  the  Anura  is  undermined  by  large  lymph  spaces, 
the  presence  of  which  makes  the  skinning  of  a  frog  such  an  easy 
matter.  Ossifications  in  the  skin — enormously  developed  in  the 
fossil  Stegocephali—: occur  but  rarely  (Gymnophiona)  in  recent 
Amphibia.  On  the  other  hand  the  abundance  of  cbromatophores  is 
noticeable,  these,  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  changing  their 
shape  and  thus  producing  color  changes  in  many  Amphibia. 

The  heart  (figs.  615,  616)  has  two  auricles,  distinctly  sep- 
arated iu  Anura,  a  right  with  venous  blood,  a  left  which  with 


Fia.SlB.-Heart  and  arterial  arches  of  mlBTnandor  larva.  (After  Boaa.)  oi  a<.  right 
and  left  auricles;  nn.  arterial  trunk;  cut  dorsal  aorta;  at.  left  aortio  arch;  h, 
direct  connexion  between  afferent  and  elTerent  arteriea:  e.  carotid;  I.  afferent 
artery;  p,  palmonarj' artery;  n.  ventricle;  i-i.  afferent  arteries;  I'-S",  gllln. 

Fio.  816,— Heart  anil  arches  of  frog  (dlagraml.  .1,  a,.,  rlstht  and  left  BUricles:  an, 
ventral  aorta;  oil.  OS,  rittht  and  left  aortic  arches  (radices  aortsl:  c  carotid:  m. 


pulmonary  respiration  receives  arterial  blood.  There  is,  however, 
but  a  single  ventricle,  and  the  arterial  trunk  is,  at  least  externally, 
single.  The  arterial  arches  show  different  relations  and  have 
different  fates.  With  branchial  respiration  the  first  three  afferent 
and  cflereut  arteries  are  connected  in  two  ways,  the  one  by  the 
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capillaries  of  the  gills,  the  other  direct  (fig.  615,  b).  In  the  fourth 
arch  there  is  no  gill  system,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  arch  gives 
off  the  pulmonary  arteries  (p)  to  the  lungs. 

With  the  loss  of  gills  (fig.  616)  the  third  arch  frequently  dis- 
appears entirely  (Anura),  as  well  as  the  gill  circulation  of  the 
others,  while  the  direct  circulation  persists,  at  least  in  part.  The 
first  arch  gives  rise  to  the  carotids,  supplying  the  head  (c) ;  the 
second  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  dor- 
sal aorta;  the  fourth  forms  the  pulmonary  artery  and,  in  the 
Anura,  gives  off  a  cutaneus  artery  {cu)  to  the  skin.  A  longitu- 
dinal fold  inside  the  arterial  trunk  is  so  arranged  that  the  venous 
blood  from  the  body  coming  to  the  heart  through  the  right  auricle 
is  mostly  sent  out  through  the  fourth  arch  to  the  lungs  and  the 
akin,  while  the  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
vein  passes  through  the  left  auricle  and  then  through  the  first 
and  second  arches  (carotid  and  aortic  arches).  So  there  is  here  a 
separation  of  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations,  although  the 
blood  all  passes  through  a  common  ventricle. 

The  sexual  organs  (fig.  581)  are  similar  to  those  of  selachians. 
The  eggs  pass  from  the  ovary  to  the  oviducts  (Miiller's  duct),  and 
in  this  are  enveloped  with  a  gelatinous  layer.  The  spermatozoa, 
on  the  other  hand,  pass  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  Wolffian 
body  (^kidney*)  and  thence  out  through  the  ureter.  The  distinc- 
tion from  the  selachians  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  urinary  bladder, 
lying  ventrally  to  the  rectum,  is  present,  at  some  distance  from  the 
urinary  ducts,  which  open  dorsally  into  the  cloaca.  Besides  sexual 
organs  fat  bodies  frequently  occur,  lobed  and  often  brightly  col- 
ored structures,  best  developed  between  the  reproductive  seasons. 

A  sort  of  copulation  occurs,  and  internal  impregnation  is  effected  in 
many  urodeles  and  in  the  Gymnophiona,  but  not  in  the  Anura.  The  Anura 
and  most  other  forms  are  oviparous,  but  occasionally,  as  Salafnandra 
maculosa  and  8.  atra  of  Europe,  viviparous  species  occur.  Many  inter- 
esting brooding  habits  are  known.  The  male  of  Alytes  obstetricans  wraps 
the  cords  of  eggs  about  his  legs  and  crawls  into  a  hole  until  the  young  are 
hatched,  while  the  females  of  Amphiutna  and  IcIUhyophis  watch  over  the 
eggs.  The  male  of  Rhinoderma  darwinii  has  a  large  sac  arising  from  the 
pharynx  in  which  the  eggs  and  young  are  cared  for  until  the  completion 
of  the  metamorphosis.  In  Pipa  americana  the  male  places  the  eggs  on  its 
back,  the  skin  thickening  around  them  so  that  each  lies  in  a  separate 
pocket,  from  which  the  young  escape  at  length  in  nearly  the  adult  form. 
In  ITototreina  and  Notodelphys  there  are  dermal  sacs  upon  the  back  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs. 
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The  development  of  the  Amphibia  possesses  special  interest, 
since  it  affords  the  only  easily  observable  instances  of  a  metamor- 
phosis among  the  vertebrates.  This  metamorphosis  is  the  more 
marked  the  wider  the  adults  are  from  the  fishes.  In  the  Anura  a 
larva,  the  tadpole  (fig.  4)  escapes  from  the  egg.  It  lacks  lungs, 
but  has  three  pairs  of  external  gills,  no  legs,  but  a  swimming  tail 
with  a  fin-like  fold.  In  the  metamorphosis  the  gUls  and  tail — larval 
organs — are  lost,  while  lungs  and  legs  are  formed.  A  complica- 
tion is  introduced  into  the  metamorphosis  in  that,  for  a  time  after 
the  loss  of  the  external  gills,  internal  branchise,  lying  in  gill  slits, 
occur.  These,  however,  are  not  visible  from  the  exterior,  since  a 
fold  of  skin  grows  back  over  them,  thus  forming  a  cavity,  the 
atrium,  into  which  the  gill  slits  open,  and  which  in  turn  opens  to 
the  exterior  by  an  opening  (rarely  paired),  usually  on  the  left  side 
(fig.  617).     In  the  tailed  forms  the  metamorphosis  is  simplified. 


Fio.  817.— side  view  of  tadpole,  e,  eye;  (/,  opening  of  atrium;  I,  hind  leg;  m,  mouth: 

V,  vent. 

usually  consisting  in  the  loss  of  the  external  gills  and  sometimes 
in  the  change  of  form  of  the  tail,  which  may  lose  its  fin  fold  and 
become  cylindrical.  The  last  traces  of  a  metamorphosis  disappear 
in  the  perennibranchs,  where  lungs  occur  and  the  gills  persist 
{Siren  is  said  to  lose  the  external  gills  and  then  re-form  them).  In 
the  Anura  the  metamorphosis  is  lost  when,  as  in  Hy lodes  mar- 
iinicensiSi  the  whole  development  occurs  in  the  egg,  the  young 
hatching  in  the  adult  form. 

Order  I.  Stegocephali. 

Extinct  forms  with  well-developed  tail,  numerous  membrane 
bones  in  the  skull,  and  frequently  a  bony  armor,  at  least  on  the 
ventral  surface.  Some  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  some  from  the 
folded  condition  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  are  known  as  Labv- 
rinthodonta.  The  group  appears  in  tlie  carboniferous  (footprints 
in  the  Devonian),  and  died  out  in  the  trias. 
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Order  n.  Gymnophiona  (Csciliae,  Apoda). 

These  are  the  nearest  of  living  forms  to  the  Stegocephali, 
but  fossils  are  entirely  unknown.     The 
group  is  exclusively  tropical,  occurring 
in  Ceylon,  African  islands,  and  America, 
a  discontinuous   distribution    indicative 
of  great  age.     They  are  burrowing  ani- 
mals and  feed  on   small   invertebrates. 
As  a  result  of  this  subterranean  life  the 
eyes  are  small  and  concealed  under  the 
skin,  the   legs  are  entirely  lost,  so  that 
tlie  animals  are  snake-like  in  appearance. 
In  the  skin  there  are  usually  small  bony 
scales;  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  lacking; 
the  vertebrae  are  amphicoelous.     Inside 
the  egg  many  species   have  three  pairs 
of  beautifully  feathered  gills  (fig.  618),  a 
proof  of  their  pertinence  to  the  Am-  '^p^:;^^^V^^S!^^ 
phibia.     Later,  for  a  time,  there  is  an     Sarasins ) 
extenial  gill  opening  which  finally  closes.      Ichthyophis^  Cej\on; 
Hypogeophis^  Seychelles;  CmciUa,  America. 

ft 

Order  III.  Urodela  (Gradientia). 

Of  recent  forms  of  Amphibia  the  urodeles  are  the  most  fish- 
like. The  vertebral  column  consists  of  numerous  vertebr®,  and 
of  these  a  large  part  are  behind  the  sacrum  and  consequently 
belong  to  the  tail.  Bibs  are  present,  but  so  short  that  they  do  not 
reacli  the  sternum,  which  is  weakly  developed  or  is  entirely  absent. 
Tympanum,  and  Eustachian  tube  are  entirely  lacking,  as  are  the 
vocal  chords  and  the  production  of  sound. 

Sub  Order  I.  PERENNIBRANCHIATA.  Two  or  three  gill  slits,  three 
bushy  gills,  and  a  swimming  tail  persist  throughont  life.  Necturus^^  mud 
puppy,  Willi  legs  and  two  gill  slits.  SireUj*  three  gill  slits,  hind  legs  lack- 
ing.   Proteus,  of  Austrian  caves,  much  like  Nectum^^  but  nearly  blind. 

Sub  Order  II.  DEROTREMA.  External  gills  lost,  but  an  opening  in 
the  neck  leading  to  the  gill  slits.  Menopoma*  (Cryptobranchus),  hell- 
bender, legs  strong  ;  Amphiuma^*  legs  rudimentary. 

Sub  Order  III.  SALAMANDRINA  (Myctodera).  After  the  loss  of  gills 
the  gill  slits  close.  Amhlystoma*  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  the 
larvie  retain  their  giUs,  A.  tigrinum  (fig.  5)  and  the  Mexican  axolotl  even 
breeding  in  the  larval  stage.  The  adult  of  the  true  axololl  is  unknown. 
Plet/iodon,*  Spelerpes.*    The  Eur6pean  Salamandra  atra  and  S,  inacu- 
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lata  are  viviparous,  the  former  undergoing  its  metamorphcsis  inside  the 
mother. 

Orderly.  Anura. 

The  anura  have  the  compact  bodies  familiar  in  frogs  and  toads, 
with  a  small  number  (7-9)  of  trunk  vertebrae  and  complete  absence 
of  tail;  the  caudal  vertebrae  being  represented  by  a  long  bone,  the 
urostyle.  Ribs  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  fused  to  the 
transverse  processes;  the  limbs  are  larger  than  in  other  Amphibia, 
and  are  frequently  used  for  leaping  and  climbing.  Ear  drum  and 
tympanic  membrane  are  lacking  only  in  the  Pelobatidse;  their 
presence  is  correlated  with  the  existence  of  vocal  cords  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sound.     The  metamorphosis  includes  a  tadpole  stage. 

Sub  Order  I.  AGLOSSA.  Toad-like  anura  with  degenerate  tongue  and 
unpaired  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Pipa  (p.  585),  South  America  ; 
Dactylethra,  Africa. 

Sub  Order  11.  AROIFERA.  Tongue  present,  Eustachian  tubes  widely 
separate,  coracoids  of  the  two  sides  overlapping.  BuFONm^,  toads,  tooth- 
less ;  Bi^fo,*  the  dermal  glands  poisonous.  Pelobatida,  with  teeth, 
usually  no  tympanum.  Soaphiapus,*  burrowing  toad,  with  tympanum. 
Htlid^,  tree  toads,  toothed  ;  tips  of  toes  with  sucking  discs  ;  Hyla^*Acris* 

Sub  Order  III.  FIRMISTERNIA.  Tongue  present,  Eustachian  tubes 
distinct,  coracoids  firmly  united  in  the  middle  line.  RANmiS,  frogsi. 
Rana  nateMatia*  bull  frog,  the  largest  frog  known ;  numerous  other 
American  species. 

Series  II.  Amniota. 
Vertebrates  with  amnion  and  allantois  (p.  554)  in  embryonic 
life;  with  the  pro-  and  mesonephros  functional  only  in  the  em- 
bryos, and  replaced  in  the  later  stages  by  the  true  kidney  (meta- 
nephros) ;  ducts  of  the  embryonic  excretory  system  retained  only 
so  far  as  they  have  genital  functions;  gill  slits  appearing  as  trans- 
itory structures,  but  without  gills  and  never  functional.  There 
are  two  great  divisions  of  the  Amniotes,  the  Sauropsida  and  the 
Mammalia.  The  Sauropsida  include  the  lleptilia  and  the  Aves, 
which  agree  with  each  other  and  differ  from  the  mammals  in 
having  a  single  occipital  condyle,  the  quadrate  acting  as  suspensor 
of  the  jaws ;  ankle  joint  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of 
tarsals;  the  presence  of  epidermal  scales,  nucleated  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and  a  cloaca. 

Class  I.  Reptilia. 

On  account  of  similarity  of  form,  the  reptiles  and  Amphibia 
were  long  united.  They  form  parallel  groups:  urodeles  and  liz- 
ards, frogs  and  turtles,  caecilians  and  snakes.      Hence  the  points 
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of  distinction  must  be  emphasized.  The  most  important  are  two : 
the  reptiles  belong  to  the  Amuiota  and,  as  such,  have  the  em- 
bryonal features  of  the  group;  second,  although  often  aquatic, 
they  are,  in  the  entire  absence  of  branchial  respiration,  in  character 
of  skin  and  skeleton,  in  their  entire  structure,  like  the  true  land 
animals. 

The  skin,  the  better  to  withstand  desiccation  by  the  air,  is 
strongly  comified,  so  that  in  the  epidermis  a  many-layered  stratum 
corneum  and  a  many-layered   stratum   Malpighii  can   be  distin- 
guished.    At  the  tips  of  the  toes  the  stratum  corneum  develops 
strong  claws.     Further  protection  is  afforded  by  the  thick  derma, 
often  capable  of  being  tanned  into  leather,  in  which  not  infre- 
quently bony  plates   occur.     Dermal  glands  are  very  rare,   the 
femoral  pores  of  the  lizards  (fig.  625,  b),  which  appear  like  the 
ducta  of  glands,  being  produced  by  the  ends  of  comified  epithelial 
cones.     The  axial  skeleton,  both  skull 
and  vertebral  column,  is  nearly  always 
ossified;  only   exceptionally    {Spheno- 
don  and   the  amphicoele  Aacalabotie) 
are    considerable  parts   of  the   noto- 
chord   retained.      The    vertebrse  are 
usually  procoelons. 

In  the  skull  of  reptiles  (as  in  the 
allied  birds)  are  many  characters 
which  they  share  with  Amphibia  and 
which  distinguish  them  from  mam- 
mals. This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  visceral  skeleton.  As  in 
the  Amphibia,  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pterygoquadrate  is  attached  to  the 
otic  capsule;  the  quadrate  is  ossified 
and  affords  the  articulation  for  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  composed  of  many 
bones.  The  squamosal  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  quadrate  and,  in  the  Squamata, 
is    intercalated    between    it   and  the 

cranium.  Behind  it  is  the  columella,  coudFimietfi.ethmoidcartiiuue; 
its  inner  end  inserted  in  the  fenestra  m,  mMinar)'iV*Bxa~pipit«r- ''' 
ovalis.  From  the  quadrate  the  palatine  ISfneTM/i  "p^emaxmi"' '^' 
series  of  bones— pterygoid,  pahitine,  J^S«*nT™t;  ^'■uSnJJcreuJniX" 
■vomer — extends  forwazil,  these  being  ™™" :".  optic  foramen. 
Irequently  toothed;   and  in  front  of  and  parallel  to  it  the  pre- 
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maxillaries  and  maxillariea.  Extremely  characteristic  of  the 
reptiles,  the  turtles  excepted,  is  an  os  transversum,  which  appears 
in  no  other  vertebrates.  It  extends  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
maxillary  to  the  pterygoid  (figs.  619,  626,  627,  630,  Ts,  tr).  A 
jugal  is  also  frequently  present.  Of  the  other  yisceral  arches, 
since  gills  are  lacking,  only  the  hyoid  bone  and  laryngeal  carti- 
lages persist. 

In  the  cranium  the  complete  ossification  of  the  occipital  region 
is  noticeable,  the  four  occipital  bones  being  present.  The  t)asi- 
occipital  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  single  occipital  condyle,  in 
which  parts  of  the  exoccipitals  participate,  the  single  condyle 
being  the  sharpest  distinction  between  the  reptilian  and  amphibian 
skull.  The  basisphenoid,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  basioccipital, 
has  an  anterior  process  or  rostrum,  representing  the  rudimentary 
parasphenoid  (possibly  presphenoid).  Above,  the  skull  is  roofed 
in  with  membrane  bones :  parietals  (frequently  fused  and  perforated 
by  the  parietal  foramen  for  the  pineal  eye),  frontals,  nasals,  as 
well  as  pre-  and  postfrontals  and  postorbitals,  and  usually  lachry- 
mals as  well. 

The  ethmoidal  region  is  largely  cnrtilaginous ;  all-  and  orbitosphenoids 
are  small  and  variable.  Only  the  prootic  is  constant  in  the  otic  region  ; 
epiotic  and  opisthotic  usually  fusing  with  the  occipitals,  the  opisthotic 
being  large  and  distinct  only  in  the  turtles.  The  zygomatic  arch  (lost  in 
snakes)  is  formed  of  jugnl  and  quadrat ojugal,  while  above  it  may  be  a 
second  arch  formed  of  postorbital  and  squamosal. 

The  convex  occipital  condyle  forms,  with  the  concave  surface 
of  the  first  vertebra  (atlas),  an  articulation  for  motion  in  the  ver- 
tical plane  and  lateral  motions,  while  a  twisting  around  the  long 
axis  of  the  body  is  permitted  by  the  joint  between  the  atlas  and 
the  second  vertebra,  the  axis  or  epistropheus.  The  atlas  is  a  bony 
ring,  its  centrum  having  separated  and  united  with  the  body  of 
the  axis,  forming  a  pivot  around  which  the  atlas  turns.  There  are 
two  sacral  vertebrae,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  trunk  are  divided  into 
thoracic  and  lumbar,  the  former  bearing  long  ribs  which  reach  to 
the  sternum,  while  the  shorter  ribs  of  the  neck  end  freely. 

Limbs  are  lacking  in  snakes  and  some  lizards.  When  present 
the  number  of  digits  varies  between  three  and  five  (usually  four  or 
five).  In  the  pelvis  ischium  and  pubis  are  separated  by  an  obturator 
foramen  and  are  united  with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  oppo- 
site side  by  a  double  symphysis.  In  the  shoulder  girdle  scapula 
and  coracoid  alone  are  constant,  a  clavicle  occurring  in  turtles  and 
lizards,  in  the  latter  an  episternum  (fig.  664)  as  well.  Of  con- 
siderable systematic  importance  is  the  position  of  the  ankle  joint. 
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This  IB  intertarsal  in  character,  in  that  it  occurs  between  the  first 
and  second  rows  of  tarsal  bonea  (fig.  636,  C). 


Via.  nn.— Tboera  ot  AlUK'tor.  (From  Wiedershelm.)  ED,  rectam:  H,  be>rt:  & 
Ifm;  14.  lung;  Jf,  ■tomaoh:  MD.  Intestine;  Oe.  casupQaguB;  P,  pflorns :  TV. 
trachea ;  ZB.  hoiy  ot  byota;  ZH,  Its  cornua ;  •.  perforatlonB  uf  hfold 

Since  reptiles  lack  even  transitory  gills,  the  gill  siits  are  com- 
plstely  degenerate  before  the  yonug  escapes  from  the  egg.     Dermal 
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respiratioD  is  far  less  important  than  vith  the  Ajnphibis,  loags, 
as  in  birds  and  mammals,  being  the  respiratory  organe,  and  in 
these  a  progressive  development  may  be  followed.  The  larynx  is 
followed  by  a  trachea  with  cartilage  supports  in  its  wall,  and  this 
either  opens  directly  into  the  two  lungB  or  divides  into  two  bronchi, 
which,  in  Varanus,  may  divide  again  inside  the  lungs.  The  lungs 
in  the  more  primitive  forms  are  subdivided  only  peripherally,  bii  t 
in  the  higher  groups  the  whole  is  chambered,  partitions  extending 
inwards  to  the  intrapulmonary  bronchus. 

Since  the  respiration  is  entirely  pulmonary,  the  heart  is  divided 
into    a  left    arterial    and    a    right 
venous    half,  and   a   corresponding 
separation  of  systemic  and  pulmonary 
blood-v^sels  occurs  (fig.  621).     The 
two  auricles  are  completely  separated , 
while  a  septum  extends  into  the  ven- 
tricle, complete   in  the   crocodiles, 
but  not  in  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes. 
Yet  even  in  the  crocodiles  a  mixing 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood  occurs 
since  in  the  large  aortic  trunks  which 
arise  from  both  ventricles  a  commu- 
nication, the  foramen  Panizzse,  per- 
sists.    The  arterial  trunk  is  divided 
by  internal  partitions  into  three  ves- 
sels, which  are  but  rarely  visible  from 
the   exterior.     One    of   these  arises 
from    the    right   ventricle,    carries 
venous  blood,  and    takes  over   the 
fourth  arterial  arch,  which  gives  off 
Fio.  ea.-HBart  of  crocodile  with  ar- the   pulmouary  arteries  (4,  p).     A 
wt'lu?lcTe™'Sd,o;!-riBht5ndT"fl  i^oni  vessel  arises  from  the  right 
riBht°«Sd°lefrauiicJrveniricii^  Ventricle,  is  purely  arterial  and  con- 
2ut'kn8;''c'l'??"riJStlnd'ie/t  veSi  D^"^'^    ^'*^     most  of    theremainmg 
ti^n"i''tSB'^i^'''}wr *J**'"i|  arterial  arches,  the  first,  which  gives 
arcbcB  oomparabie  with  jhiae"  rf  ^jj  the  carotid,  and  the  right  half 

KiQpbLbm.    Notice  the  origin  of  the  '  '^ 

's  from  the  heart,  und  the  (aortjc    arch,    ad)    of    the    Becond 

'.?•}  .  P.™?!^".--*!!  ^_*?J  .J,    ^j,^jj_     ,j,jjg  jjjjj.j  vessel  C ' 


the  one  hand  with  the  i 
(left,  second)  arch  and  on  the  other  with  the  right  or  venous  half 
of  the  heart.  The  foramen  Panizza  occurs  between  this  and  the 
right  aortic  arch. 
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The  venous  character  of  the  left  aortic  arch  and  the  incomplete 
ventricular  septum  (or  presence  of  foramen  PanizzaB)  prevent  a 
complete  separation  of  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulations.  In 
the  turtles  a  third  element  enters,  the  persistence  of  a  ductus 
Botalli  (as  in  Urodeles,  fig.  580,  //,  dB). 

To  the  foregoing  adaptations  to  a  terrestrial  life  may  be  added 
indications  of  higher  development.  The  brain  shows  two  advances. 
The  cerebellum,  especially  in  turtles  and  alligators,  has  be- 
come large,  and  the  cerebrum  grows  dorsally  and  backwards  over 
the  ^twixt  brain  and  forms  the  temporal  lobes  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  parietal  organ  is  developed  as  nowhere  olse.  In  many  lizards 
it  forms  an  unpaired  dorsal  eye  lying  beneath  the  skin  in  the 
parietal  foramen.  The  paired  eyes  possess  lids  (usually  upper  and 
lower  as  well  as  a  nictitating  membrane),  and  frequently  (turtles, 
lizards,  and  many  fossils)  a  ring  of  bony  plates  (sclerotic  bones) 
in  the  sclera.  A  new  opening  in  the  petrosal,  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
places  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  labyrinth  in  close  relations. 

In  the  excretory  system  amniote  characters  prevail.  The 
Wolffian  body  with  its  duct  is  functional  in  the  embryo.  Later 
there  arises  behind  it  the  permanent  kidney  (metanephros)  with 
the  ureter,  while  the  embiyonic  structures  disappear  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  retained  as  accessory  to  the  genital  apparatus. 

Thus  in  the  male  the  vas  deferens  and  epididymis  are  formed 
from  the  WolflBan  duct;  in  the  female  the  Miillerian  duct  (early 
lost  in  the  male)  becomes  the  oviduct.  Usually  the  urogenital 
canals  open  dorsally  in  the  cloaca,  rarely  in  an  elongation  of  the 
urinary  bladder  (Chelonia).  This  latter  is  lacking  in  snakes  and 
crocodiles. 

Almost  all  reptiles  lay  eggs;  only  in  the  Squamata  (some  snakes 
and  lizards)  are  viviparous  or  ovoviviparous  forms  present.  The 
eggs  much  resemble  those  of  birds,  in  that  the  large  yolk  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  layer  of  albumen  and  enclosed  in  a  fibrous,  often 
calcified  shell.  To  open  the  Qgg  the  embryo  has  an  egg  tooth  on 
the  tip  of  the  snout ;  this  consists  of  dentine  in  the  Squamata,  but 
elsewhere,  as  in  birds,  is  horny.  From  these  relations  it  follows 
that  internal  impregnation  must  occur;  the  eggs  undergo  a  discoidal 
(meroblastic)  segmentation.  Copulatory  organs  to  accomplish 
this  internal  fertilization  occur,  and  these  are  of  classificatory  im- 
portance, since  they  differ  in  character  in  the  Squamata  on  the  one 
hand,  the  turtles  and  crocodiles  on  the  other.  These  differences 
are  correlated  with  differences  in  jbhe  form  of  cloacal  opening  and 
in  structure  of  skull  and  skin,  so  that  all  living  species  may  be 
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divided  into  two  groups,  the  Lepidosanria,  containing  the  lizards, 
snakes  and  SphenodoUy  and  the  Hydrosauria  with  turtles  and  croc- 
odiles. This,  however,  ignores  the  fossil  forms.  When  these  are 
taken  into  consideration  another  grouping  must  be  adopted. 

Older  I.  Tharomorplia. 

Extinct  reptiles  from  the  Permian  and  triassic  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  stegocephalous  amphibia;  with  amphicodloos  vertebrae,  im- 
movable quadrate,  and  from  two  to  six  sacral  vertebras.  The  Anomodon- 
TiA,  with  partial  or  complete  loss  of  teeth,  stand  near  the  turtles,  while 
the  Theriodonta,  in  which  a  heterodont  dentition  is  developed,  resemble 
in  this  and  some  other  respects  the  mammals,  which,  by  many,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended  from  them. 

Order  II.  Plesiosauria. 

Extinct  aquatic  forms  from  the  triassic  to  the  cretaceous,  some  forty 
feet  in  length.  They  had  long  necks,  and  the  limbs  were  modified  into 
swimming  paddles  recalling  the  flippers  of  the  whales.  The  quadrate  was 
immovable,  and  the  jaws,  with  numerous  teeth  in  sockets,  were  long. 

Order  III.  Ichthyosauria. 

These  forms  resembled  the  Plesiosaurs  in  skin,  swimming  feet,  elongate 
jaws,  and  quadrate,  but  had  the  teeth  (sometimes  absent)  in  grooves  rather 


Fig.  ess.— Restoration  of  Plartoaaur,    (After  Dames.) 

than  in  sockets,  and  short  necks.    Some  species  at  least  were  viviparous. 
Their  range  in  time  was  like  that  of  the  preceding  order. 

Order  IV.  Chelonia  (Testndinata). 

The  turtles  form  in  external  appearance  a  sharply  circumscribed 
group,  with  the  short  and  compact  body  enclosed  in  a  bony  case, 
from  which  only  head,  tail,  and  legs  protrude  (fig.  623).  The 
case  consists  of  a  convex  dorsal  portion,  the  carapace  and  a  flat- 
tened ventral  plastron,  the  two  being  united  in  most  forms  at  the 
margins.  Each  consists  of  bony  plates,  the  positions  and  names 
of  which  may  be  learned  from  the  adjacent  cut.  It  only  needs 
mention  that  the  neural  plates  are  united  with  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, the  costals  with  the  ribs,  and  that  the  entoplastron  is  re- 
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garded  ns  an  epiBtemum.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  internal 
skeleton,  eince  the  sternum  is  lacking.  The  pelvis  is  only  rarely 
fused  with  the  plaatron.  This  bony  case  is  nsually  covered  with 
liomy  shieldB,  their  number  and  arrangement  usually  agreeing 
'with  the  plates  of  the  case,  nllhough  without  their  contours  exactly 
coinciding. 

More  important  are  the  great  firmness  of  the  skull  and  the 
immoYable  condition  of  the  quadrate,  the  lack  of  an  os  transver- 
eiini  and  of  any  but  basispheuoid  of  the  sphenoidal  bones,  and  by 

^  r 


Flo.  M8.— CBrap«oei^)an(l  PlnstPon  IB)  of  Tettwln  grrrtn.  (FToro  Wlederahelm,)  C. 
costal  pifttes:  K,  entuplHTtrun  :  Kp.  epiplnstron :  H.  posterior:  Hii,  hypoplaatrQD; 
Hu.  hj-optuBlron  ;  it,  marstnal plaleii :  K,  mural  plates  :  ftp,  nuchal  plate  :  Py. 
pyiral  plate  :  R,  ribs;  V,Bnt«rior  :  Xi,  ilphlsternum. 

growth  forward,  and  backwards  by  which  the  girdles  are  brought 
inside  the  ribs.  The  teeth  are  entirely  lost,  and,  as  in  birds,  the 
jaws  arc  enclosed  in  sharp  horny  beaks,  in  many  cases  efficient 
weapons  against  larger  vertebrates.  The  cloacal  opening  is  oval, 
its  major  axis  corresponding  to  that  of  the  body,  and  ir,  its  anterior 
end  is  an  unpaired  erectile  penis  used  in  copulation.  Turtles 
appeared  in  the  Permian,  and  tlie  group  has  persisted  until  now. 

Ohnracters  of  armor  and  legs  serve  to  conlrast  pharply  the  land  and 
seatiirllea;  the  flrst  with  well-developed  legs,  flve-toed  in  front,  four- 
tood  behind,  the  toes  with  oImws;  the  carapace  arched,  into  which  legs, 
head,  and  tail  may  be  retracted.  In  the  sea  turtles  the  feet  are  flipper- 
like (fig.  834),  claws  mostly  aliseiit.  and  the  carapace  weakly  united  lo  or 
free  from  the  plastron,  flat  and  iticapablc  of  cnvoriiig  head  or  appendages. 
The  fresh-water  species  are  iiitermediate  in  position. 

Sub  Order  T.  ATHECA.  Canipnce  oC  numerous  mosaic  scales  and  not 
connected  with  ribs  and  vertebrie;  skin  leathery.  Dermochelya  ISphargU) 
coriacea.*  the  leatber-back  tortoise  of  warmer  seas,  reaches  a  weight  of 
IGOO  pounds. 
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Sub  Order  II.  TRIONYCHIA.  Fresh-water  forma  with  poorly  ossified 
cnrnpnce,  but  ribs  and  vertebi-ae  connected  with  it.  Our  leather  turtles 
{Amyda")  and  soft  shelled  turties  {Aspidonectea*) of  s&vage  habitG  beloDg 
here. 

Sub  Order  III.  CBYPTODIRA.  Carapace-  well  developed  and  united 
witli  ribs  and  vert«brie,  but  the  pelvic  arch  free.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, including  terrestrial,  fresh- water,  and  marine  forma.  CflELYDRtD^f. 
frcsb  water,  tail  long.    Chelydra serpentina  *aaa.yf\n%\Mi\.W,MaehroeIttls9 


Pia,e'!4.—  Er(fmiKheIv>fmbn«i(a,tortol»4beU  turtle.     (From  tl*]ek.) 

lacertina,*  alligator  turtle.  Chblonid*,  marine,  paddle-like  feet.  77ut- 
loMoe/ielys  caretta*  loggerhead;  Chelone-mydas,'  greeti  turtle,  the  favoriie 
of  epicures;  Erstmochelys  imbrkata,  whose  horn;  shields  furnish  tortoise 
shell.  TESTrDiNiD.c,  terrestrial,  including  Xerobates.*  the  'gopher  turtle' 
ot  the  South,  the  giant  Tes^udo  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  the  enormous 
fossil  Colossochelys  atlas  of  India,  18-20  feet  long,  8  feet  high.  Other 
families  contain  our  mud  turtles  {finos^ernon*},  box  turtles  (CMlu^fo*), 
and  terrapins  (Malaclemmys'). 

Suborder  IV.  PLEURODIRA.  Pelvis  united  to  carapace  and  plastron. 
All  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 

Ordsr  V.  RbyncliocepliaUa. 

These  resemble  the  lizards  not  only  in  body  form  (four  five- 
toed  feet)  and  in  scaly  skin,  but  in  certain  anatomical  matters  as 
well:  lack  of  hard  palate,  presence  of  epipterygoid,  transrerse 
cloacal  opening,  and  heart,  lungs,  and  brain.  On  the  other  hand 
they  recall  the  crocodiles  in  having  two  postorhitai  arches  and 
immovable  quadrate.  The  large  abdominal  sternum  and  abdomiual 
ribs  are  noticeable  as  well  as  the  uncinate  processes  of  the  true 
ribs.  The  notochord  ia  but  incompletely  replaced.  The  group 
appears  in  the  Permian  and  is  thus  one  of  tbo  oldest  of  reptilian 
types,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  ancestral  to  all  the  orders  yet  to 
be  mentioned.  The  only  living  species,  Sphenodon  (Haileria) 
punctata,  belongs  to  the  New  Zealand  region. 

Order  VI.  DinOMuria. 
This  order  included  some  of  the  largest  land  animals  which  bavv  ever 
existed.    Some  of  them  were  from  forty  tn  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  {Amphhalitia,  Camarasaurtu).    In  some  then 
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^as  an  ezoskeleton,  some  of  the  plates  of  which  in  the  stegosaurs  measured 
a  yard  across.  Among  the  characters  of  the  group  are  the  fixed  quadrate, 
jugal  and  postorbital  arches,  three  to  ten  sacral  vertebrse,  and  ilium 
elongate  in  front  of  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Some  of  these  forms 
(Orthopoda)  in  pneumaticity  of  bones,  in  having  the  pubic  bones  directed 
backwards,  and  in  the  formation  of  an  intratarsal  joint,  resembled  the 
birds,  and  have  been  regarded  as  the  ancestora  of  that  group.  The  Dino- 
aaurs  were  confined  to  mesozoic  time. 

Order  VII.  Squamata  (Lepidosauria,  Plagiotremata). 

One  of  the  characters  which  anite  lizards  and  snakes  and  which 
has  given  the  name  Plagiotremata  is  the  transverse  form  of  the 
cloacal  opening  (fig.   625),  behind  which^  in  the  male,  are  the 
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Tio.  fl£5.— Hinder  trunk  and  hind  limbs  of  a  lizard.  (From  Lndwlg.Leunis.)  d^ 
cloacal  slit ;  b,  femoral  pores  ;  wo,  anal  shield. 

Fio.  688.— SkuU  of  Ameiioa  xnAoavi^,  an^  annulare  ;  air^  articulare  ;  co,  epipt-erygoid  ; 
cr,  coronoid  ;  d,  dentarv  ;  /r,  frontal :  j,  jng:al ;  Za,  lachrymal ;  m,  maxillary ;  no, 
nasal :  p,  ix>storbitaL  above  and  behind  it  the  parietal ;  p/,  prefrontal ;  -pr^  pre- 
maxiUa ;  pU  pterygoid  ;  q,  qaadrate  ;  q:^,  quadratojugal ;  «q,  squamosal ;  ir^  trans- 
Tersum. 

paired  copulatoty  organs,  each  lying  in  a  sac  from  which  they  can 
be  everted  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  names  Squamata  and 
Lepidosauria  refer  to  the  scaly  condition  of  the  skin.  These 
scales  are  horny  structures  and  somewhat  distinct  from  the  bony 
scales  of  fishes.  The  derma  forms  flattened  papillae  which  resemble 
the  scales  of  fishes  in  that  in  many  species  they  contain  bony 
plates.  These  papillsd  determine  the  character  of  the  epidermis. 
Since  the  stratum  comeum  is  especially  thick  on  the  top  of  the 
papillae  and  thinner  between  them,  rhomboid  and  oval  plates  occur, 
which  either  lie  flush  with  each  other  (shields)  or  overlap  like 
shingles  (scales).  The  rule  is  that  the  head  is  covered  with  regu- 
larly arranged  shields,  each  with  its  name,  the  trunk  with  scales 
in  longitudinal,  transverse,  and  oblique  lines.  Outside  these  is  a 
layer  of  cornified  cells,  the  pseudocuticula,  and  outside  of  all  an 
inconspicuous  true  cuticle.     Since  all  cornified  cells  are  dead  and 
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require  periodic  removal^  the  homy  layers  are  cast  yearly  and 
placed  by  new.     During  this  periodic  molting,  which  recalls  that 
of  arthropods,  the  animals  are  sickly  and  apt  to  die  in  captiv'itv. 

All  Squamata  are  characterized  by  the  slenderness  of  the 
cranial  bones  (fig.  619,  626,  627),  which,  especially  in  the  Lacertilia, 
incompletely  close  in  the  cranium.  The  quadrate  is  movable, 
and  the  squamosal  is  intercalated  between  it  and  the  cranium.  A 
hard  palate  is  lacking,  and  the  choansB,  as  in  the  amphibia,  lie  far 
forward  (fig.  619,  C%).  There  is  a  wide  gap  in  the  partition 
between  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Sub  Order  I.  LACERTILIA  (Saiirii).  The  lizards  are  usually  distin- 
guished from  the  snakes  by  the  possession  of  limbs,  but  a  few  forms, 
undoubted  lizards,  like  the  glass  snakes  and  AmphisbaBuaB,  lack  limbs. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  existence  of  the  scapula  and  the  iliac  bone 
united  to  the  vertebra,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  a  sternum,  which 
never  occurs  in  snakes.  In  the  skull  is  a  peculiar  bone  (lacking  only 
in  Chameleons  and  AmphisbaBUSB),  found  nowhere  else,  the  epipterygoid 
(fig.  626,  oo)\  it  reaches  from  the  pterygoid  to  the  parietal,  and  from  its 
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Fio.  827.— Sknll  of  rattlesnake.  (From  Boas.)  Fr,  frontal:  K  hyomandibular  (cola, 
mella);  Mx^  maxillary:  iV,  nasal:  Os,  supraoccipital;  Pa,  parietal ;  At/,  palatine; 
iy,  post  frontal;  P*/,  prefrontal;  P^  pterygoid:  Pr,  premaxilla ;  Q,  quadrate:  .vj. 
squamosal;  2>-,  transversum ;  i«  dentary;  ^.  articulare. 

slender  shape  is  sometimes  called  columella,  but  is  not  to  be  confoundtn] 
with  the  true  columella  of  the  ear.  The  bones  of  the  jaws  are  firmly  unite<J. 
so  that  the  mouth  has  no  special  capacity  for  opening  widely.  The  jugal- 
quadratojugal  arch  is  present. 

In  external  appearance  the  presence  of  eyelids,  nictitating  membrane, 
tympanic  membrane,  and  Eustachian  tube  are  noticeable,  tliese  being 
absent  only  in  the  Amphisbsenae.  In  the  Ascalabotse,  as  in  snakes,  the  lids 
grow  together,  forming  a  transparent  covering  over  the  eyes.  Fossil 
lizards  are  rare,  but  the  group  dates  back  to  the  cretaceous. 

Section  I.  Ascalabot^  (geckos).  Skeleton  incompletely  ossified,  noto- 
chord  persistent,  amphiccsle  vertebrae;  skin  granular  rather  than  scaly, 
usually  adhesive  discs  on  the  toes  by  which  they  climb  vertical  surfaces  or 
can  walk  upon  ceilings.    Two  hundred  species.    PhyUodactylus* 
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Section  II.  CRASSlLiHoriA.  Tonj^ue  thick,  fleeh^,  not  protrusible  from 
the  montb,  or  only  slightly  so.  Iquanid^  ;  AmericKD,  often  a  comb  of 
spines  oD  the  back,  teeth  pleurodont,  i.e.,  firmly  united  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  jaw.  Three  iiundred  species.  AtiolU,'  Sceleporus,*  Fhrynoaoma* 
*  homed  toads.'  Aqaiiid£:  Old  World,  teeth  scrodont,  i.e,,  seateil  on  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  boneii.  One  Iiundred  and  fiftyspecies,  Chlamydoaaurus, 
Draco  volaiis,  with  ribs  greall;  elongate  and  supporting  a  dermal  fold 
which  acts  hb  a  paracliute. 

Section  III.  FiBBiufeciA.  Tongue  long  and  thin,  divided  at  the  tip, 
and  capable  of  wide  protrusion  from  the  moutb,  and  in  Varanus  retractile 
into  a  abeath.  Tejid.£  ;  American,  teeth  scrodont;  Cnemidophortu,* 
T^ut.  Uelodermatid^,  pleurodont;  i/eto</erma,*  tlio'Oila monsters,' are 
the  only  poisonous  lizards.  Lacebtilid*;  (Lacerfa)  and  Varanik.^  (Kara- 
nua,  the  monitors)  are  Old  World  forms,  iMCerta  vtvipara  bringing  forth 
living  young. 

Section  IV.  Brbtilinguia.  Tongue  abort,  slightly  notched  at  the  tip, 
slightly  prolnisible.  Four  hundred  species.  SciNciDf,  with  tendency  to 
reduction  of  the  limbs.  Eameces*  OUgosoma.*  In  Anguia  and  Typhline 
the  legs  are  absent.  ZoKnRiD.£,  with  a  finely  scaled  groove  along  the  side; 
all  Old  World  except  our  Ophtaauttu  ventralis,*  the  glass  snake,  a  limb- 
less form  with  brittle  tail. 

Section  V.  Annulata.  In  many  respects  snake-like;  legs  and  epi- 
pterygoid,  tympanum,  and  movable  eyelids  lacking  and  nsniilly  girdles; 
ti-opical  or  subtropical.  In  Cltirotes  sternum  and  reduced  foT«  legs 
retained.     AmjAi^ana. 

Section  VI.  Vermiuhouia  ;  includes  the  Old  World  chameleons  (our 


FlO.  SiS.— Head  of  chuneleon  witli  tongue  eiUinded. 

*  chameleon '  is  Anolis, — supra)  with  long  fleshy  tongue,  lying  rolled  up  in 
the  mouth,  hut  protrusible  and  used  for  catching  insects,  its  end  being 
covered  with  a  sticky  mucus.  Other  characteristics  are  the  ring-like  eye- 
lids functioning  as  an  iris,  (he  climbing  feet  in  which  Die  toes  are  united 
into  two  opposable  groups;  epi pterygoids,  clavicle,  sternum,  and  tympanic 
membrane  lacking.  The  chameleons  are  best  known  from  their  changes 
of  color,  produced  by  rapid  alterations  in  the  size  and  shapes  of  the 
chromatophores.  Color  changes  occur  in  other  liaards,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  here. 
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Sub  Order  II.  PYTHONOMORPHA.  Large,  extinct,  extremely  elon- 
gate reptiles  with  four  flipper-like  limbs  and  strong  swimmin^^  tail. 
Flourished  in  the  cretaceous.     JUosasaurus,  Clidastes, 

Sub  Order  III.  OPHIDIA.     The  snakes  are  distinguished  from  most 
lizards  by  the  absence  of  limbs,  and  connected  with  this  the  similar  verte- 
brsB  in  which  only  trunk  and  caudals  can  be  distinguished.     The  caodals 
lack  ribs,  but  these  are  present  and  long  in  the  trunk  region,  serving  for 
locomotion  and  supporting  the  body  on  their  distal  ends.    Since  there  are 
legless  lizards,  it  is  further  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  Ophidia  the  girdhs 
and  sternum  are  lost,  only  the  Peropoda  having  remnants  of  the  hinder 
appendages  and  pelvis,  but  these  not  connected  with  the  vertebral  colnmn. 
Further  distinctions  exist  in  sense  organs  and  jaws.     The  columella  is 
indeed  present,  but  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  lacking.    The  eye- 
lids also  seem  to  be  wanting,  but  examination  shows,  in  front  of  the  cornea 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  lachrymal  sac,  a  transparent  membrane,  com- 
posed of  the  fused  eyelids  (outer  cornea).    The  apparatus  of  the  jaws  (figs. 
619,  627)  is  remarkable  for  its  great  extensibility,  which  enables  snakes  to 
swallow  animals  larger  than  themselves,  after  coiling  around  them  and 
crushing  them.    This  extensibility  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bones 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  bound  together  at  the  symphysis  by  elastic  ligaments, 
in  part  to  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  (excepting 
the  small  premaxillaries)  and  the  palate.    Further,  the  squamosal  (Sg), 
quadrate  (Q),  and  transversum  (Tr)  are  elongate  and  slender,  the  quadrate 
being  widely  separated  by  the  squamosal  from  the  skull,  while  the  zygo- 
matic arch  is  entirely  absent.    The  food  is  forced  down  the  throat  by 
hook-shaped  bones  on  palatines  and   pterygoids.     A  wide  distension  of 
the  stomach  is  rendered  possible  by  the  elasticity  of  its  walls  and  the  great 
mobility  of  the  ribs,  which  are  not  united  ventrally  by  a  sternum. 

In  the  non-poisonous  snakes  the  dentition  is  similar  on  jaws  and 
palate  bones  (fig.  619).     The  vomer  and,  usually,  the  premaxilla  are  tooth- 
less.   In  the  poisonous  serpents  poison 
fangs  appear  on  the  maxilla  (fg.  627) 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
teeth  by  their  greater  size  and  connex- 
ion with   a   large  poison  gland.     Tlie 
duct  of  the  gland  opens  at  the  base  of 
the  tooth  ;  tlie  poison  which  is  pressed 
out  by  the  pressure  of  the  jaw  muscles 
is  led  to  the  tip  of  the  tooth  either  by  a 
groove  (proleroglyphic  tooth,  fig.  629,  -4) 
or,  when  the  groove  is  closed  to  a  canal 
(solenoglyphic  tooth,  B)^   through  this 
pro-  canal  which  opens  at  base  and  tip  of 


Fio.  eS9.— Poison 


A,  A 


l« 


fanffs. 
teroglyphic   (grooved)  tooth   of  co-  i.i-_  f^AfVi 
bra,  and  section  of  same;  /?,  ^„  so-  '"^  looiu. 

lenogiyphic  tooth  (tubular)  of  rattle-      The    asymmetrical  character  of  the 

snake;    y,   poison   canal;   p,    pulp  ...        .-  i      iu      r%  j 

cavity.  lungs  is  interesting.    In  the  Peropoda 

one  lung  (apparently  th^  left)  is  much 

smaller  than  the  other  ;  in  the  poison  snakes  and  some  others  i».  is  rudi- 
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mentary  orevenabseDt.  In  the  Typhlophidn,  od  the  other  hand,  the  right 
appears  to  be  degenerate.  The  ariaary  bladder  is  always  absent.  The 
excreta,  chiefly  nric  acid,  accamalate  as  a  solid  mass  ia  the  cloaca  and 
form  the  chief  part  o(  the  excrement ;  the  feces,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  digestive  powers,  being  small  in  amount. 

Section  I.  Opoterodonta  (Angiostoma).  Burrowing  blind  tropical 
snakes  with  the  mouth  incapable  of  distension,  tlje  animals  living  on 
small  insects,     TypKlopa. 

Section  II.  Peropoda.  These  large  snakes  liave  paired  longs  and  radi- 
ments  of  bind  extremities  ;  lacii  poison  fangs,  and  kill  their  prey  by  mug. 
cular  power.  Python,  Africa;  Boa  and  Eunectes  (anaconda).  South 
America. 

Section  III.  Colcbrifoiuiia.     Ordinary  snakes  (over  000  species)  with 
numerous  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  with  appendages  entirely  absent. 
Some  are  poisonous,  some  not,  but  no  structural  lines  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween tbem.    The  Agltpha  hpve  no  grooved  teeth.    Tropidonotiis,''  water 
snakes  ;  Batcanion,*  black  snakes ;  Siitainia,*  garter  snakes.    The  Pro- 
TEROGLTFBA,  witb  grooved  teeth,  perma- 
nently erect,  are  poisonous.    Most  are 
brightly  colored.  £iaps,*tbecoral  snake; 
Ne{fa  tripudiana,  the  cobra  of  India  ;  N. 
haje,  Cleopatra's  asp.    Here  belong  the 
pelagic  sea  snakes  of  the  ludo-PaciAc, 
which  are  viviiwrous. 

Section  IV.  Solenogltfha.  Witb  the 
maxilla  reduced  and  serving  as  a  socket 
for  the  single  large  tubular  tooth  witb 
one  or  more  reserve  teetb  (fig.  637). 
Vipebidj:,  Old  World,  no  pit  between 
nostril  and  eye.  Crotalida,  New  World 
and  Asia,  witb  a  pit  between  noee  and 
eye.  Crotattu,*  with  the  tail  ending  in 
a  nittle  formed  by  remnants  of  cast  skins, 
is  commoD  throughout  the  United  States. 
AgMstrodon  contorCrix*  copjwrhead, 
and  A.  pigcieorva,  moccasin,  lack  the 
rattle.  Bothrops  lanceolatus  of  the  An- 
tilles, possibly  the  most  poisonous  snake. 

Order  Vin.  CnxodilU  (LoricaU). 

The  crocodiles,  alligators,  etc., 
agree  with  some  of  the  forms  already 
mentioned  in  the  oval  cloacal  open- 
ing witb  single  copulatoiy  orgau, 
immovable  quadrate,  and  the  bony 
plates  in  the  skin.  In  shape  they  are 
lizard-like,  but  in  strncture  they  differ  from  all  other  living  reptiles 


of  sknll 


Fio. BBP.— Ventral   amthcv  __   

of  crocodile,  irrom  Wledershelin.) 
Okc,  occlpilAl  condyle:  Ch,  cho- 
ana  :  Hi.  JUKal :  M.  roaxlilary :  Oh, 
bnsloccipltal ;  Ot''>,  orbit :  <^,  qusd- 
ratoJagBl ;  Qu.  quodrnte :  W,  p«l«- 
tlne  :  Pmr.  premailUa;  PI,  pUry. 
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and  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Theromorphs.  The  maxillaries, 
palatines,  and  pterygoids  have  united  in  the  living  species  in  the 
middle  line,  forming  a  hard  palate  and  forcing  the  vomers  upwards 
into  the  nasal  region.  This  same  process  has  carried  the  choana 
(fig.  630,  Cli)  to  the  back  of  the  skull.  Some  of  the  ribs  have 
two  heads;  the  ears  and  nostrils  are  provided  with  valvea.  A 
sternum  is  present  and,  farther  back,  abdominal  ribs  and  an  ab- 
dominal sternum.  The  jaws  are  extended  into  a  long  snout,  and 
the  teeth,  which  occur  only  on  the  margins,  are  placed  in  sockets 
(alveoli).  The  four-chambered  heart  has  already  been  described 
(p.  592).  The  animals  move  slowly  on  land,  but  in  the  water, 
thanks  to  their  strong,  keeled  tail,  they  are  very  active.  They  have 
a  strong  smell,  owing  to  musk  glands  in  the  cloaca  and  on  the 
under  jaw.  The  group  appeared  in  the  trias,  and  of  the  three  sub 
orders  two,  the  Pseudosuchia  and  Parasuchia,  are  extinct. 

Sub  Order  EUSUCHIA.  External  nostrils  united,  choana  posterior; 
five  toes  in  front,  four  behind.  Oavialis,  India,  snout  long  and  slender. 
Alligator  lucius,*  alligator ;  Crocodilus*  most  species  Old  World,  one,  C. 
amerioanus*  occurring  in  our  southern  waters. 

Order  IX.  Pterodactylia  (Pterosanria). 

Extinct  reptiles  of  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous,  adapted  for  flight. 
The  bones  were  hollow  and  the  wings  were  broad  membranes,  supported, 
like  those  of  a  bat,  by  the  body  and  the  greatly  elongated  fifth  digit  of  the 


FlO.  (J81.— Z)*morp/iodon,  a  pterodactyle.    (After  Woodward.) 

fore  limbs.  Some  were  sparrow-like  in  size  and  some,  Pteranodan,  had  a 
wing  expanse  of  twenty  feet.  Yet  one  of  these  large  forms  from  Kansas 
had  its  pelvic  opening  so  small  that  its  eggs  could  not  have  been  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Class  II.  Aves. 


While  stnicturally  the  birds  stand  very  near  the  reptiles,  yet  by 
the  development  of  wings  and  the  feathering  of  the  body  the  group 
id  one  strictly  circumscribed.  The  skin  is  in  some  places,  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  logs,  covered  with  homy  scales  and  shields,  on 
the  toes  are  claws,  but  as  a  rule  the  fingers  are  feathered.  On 
most  places  the  skin  is  soft  and  thin,  since  th6  derma  and  stratum 
corneum  are  poorly  developed.  Periodic  molts  of  the  integument 
do  not  occur,  since  the  horny  layer,  as  in  mammals,  undergoes  a 
constant  renewal.  These  peculiarities  of  the  skin  are  correlated 
with  the  appearance  of  the  protecting  plumage. 

The  feiither,  like  the  hair  of  mammals,  is  exclusively  epithelial 
in  character,  but  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The  cor- 
nified  epithelium  forms  a  firm  axis,  the  scape,  from  which,  right 
and  left,  arise  branches,  or  barbs.  The  scape  is  solid  as  far  as  the 
barbs  extend  (rachis,  or  shaft),  while  below  it  is  hollow  (quill,  or 
calamus).  The  quill  is  inserted  deep  in  the  derma,  in  a  folli(^lo, 
and  is  provided  with  muscles  for  its  movement.  Its  hollow  in 
most  fully  developed  feathers  is  empty  save  for  the  '  pith,'  a  small 
amount  of  dri^d  tissue.  In  young  growing  feathers  it  is  occupied 
by  a  richly  vascular  connective  tissue,  the  feather  papilla,  which, 
for  purposes  of  nourishment,  extends  inwards  from  the  derma. 
The  feather  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  cornified  outgrowth 
from  the  skin  which  has  arisen  on  a  papilla  of  the  derma,  a  view 
which  corresponds  well  with  its  development  and  shows  its 
homology  with  the  scales.  In  many  birds  (cassowaries)  two  well- 
developed  feathers  arise  from  the  same  follicle — a  fact  which 
explains  the  existence  of  a  rudimentary  feather,  the  hyporacliis, 
or  after-shaft,  attached  to  the  scape  below. 

In  contour  feathers  the  barbs  are,  to  a  great  extent,  united  into  a 
vane.  Right  and  left  of  the  shaft  they  lie  clo»e  together  and  parallel, 
each  repeating  in  miniature  the  entire  feather,  the  barb  having  branches 
or  barbulcs,  which,  overlapping  the  barbales  of  adjacent  barbs,  give  the 
vane  its  close  texture.  The  vane  is  held  togeiher  by  minute  hooks  on  the 
barbules  of  one  barb  interlocking  with  those  of  the  next.  Down  feathers 
(plumes)  differ  from  contour  feathers  in  the  absence  of  hooks  and  the 
loose  arrangement  of  the  barbs.  Since  feathers  consist  of  cornified  epithe- 
lium and  these  cells  are  held  firmly  (only  in  powder  down  is  there  a 
gradual  loss),  they,  like  the  scaly  coat  of  the  snakes  and  lizards,  must  be 
molted  yearly  and  replaced  by  new. 

Young  birds  or  embryos  have  only  down  feathers.  Later  the  contour 
feathers  arise  in  regular  order  in  the  feather  tracts,  or  pterylae,  between 


which  are  apteria  In  which  no  contour  feathers  appear  (flg.  992).  Since 
the  contour  feathers  overlap  like  shingles,  the;  form  a  firm  coat  of 
plumage  beneath  whioh  the  down  and  semiplomee  form  a  warm  coat. 


Fra  sae.  Fia.  m. 

Ei.— Feather  tracts  and  ai>t«iin  of  plRoon.  doraal  vlev.  (Fmni  Lndwig-Leanis.) 
»  -RBBfonB  and  feathereof  Falco  loiiartiw.  (From  Schmarda.)  Ai,  aecondarlps  ; 
.....    ,._  .. .     ,. Zf-D"',  wlQK  coverts  ;  Df,  gonys  of  bill;    KF. 


Ho,  belly  ;  Br,  breast:  B^ramp:  D--D-.  v}dk  coverts;  Df,  gonys  of  bll 
alala:  F.culmeDof  bill;  H,  occiput;  HS.  primarIo»;  K. throat ;  I. legs:  >■, 
Srft.  crotrti:  SF.  parapterluiii ;  St.  forehead,  lower  tall  coverts;  Sz.  rectricis. ;   -r. 
cheek;  WH,  cere  with  Qostrtl;  Zh,  tues. 

Besides  these  covering  feathers  (coverts,  or  tectrices,  fig.  633,  0)  tliere  are 
the  longer  feathers  of  the  wing,  the  remiges,  and  the  tail  feathers,  or 
rectrices  (iSz).  The  larger  remiges  form  the  chief  part  of  the  wing;  they 
spring  from  tbo  part  of  ihe  limb  oorreBponding  to  the  hand  (carpus, 
metacarpus,  phalanges)  and  are  known  as  primaries  (HS),  while  the 
secondaries  (Ai),  arising  from  the  forearm,  are  shorter.  These  »re  over- 
lapped at  the  base  by  the  coverts  (i),  D*,  D')  and  by  the  paraptertnm  (SF) 


Tia.  884.— WiDg  skeleton 


springing  from  the  shoulder.  A  few  feathers  arising  from  (he  first  Onger 
remidn  distinct  from  the  remigea  sud  form  the  alula  (EF).  In  the  water 
birds  especially  the  featliers  si'e  oited  by  the  secretion  of  a  pair  of  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  tail  above  the  uoccyx. 

Since  the  feathers  are  not  ouly  for  protection,  but  give  to  mott 
birds  the  power  ol  prolonged  flight,  they  predicate  s  special  mmlc 
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of  life,  under  the  influence  of  whieli  all  of  the  other  organs  exist. 
The  character  of  the  akeletoo,  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  part 
the  seuBO  organs  and  brain,  arc  connected  with  the  powers  of  flight. 

As  the  feathers  of  the  wings,  like   the  fins,  form  what  may 
be  called  a  paddle  working  as  a  whole,  the  skeleton  of  these  limbs  is 
simplified  (fig.  634),  -first,  by  the  reduction  of  the  fingers,  of  which 
only  three  with  a  small  number  of  phalanges  persist  (p,jj',^"); 
second,  by  fusion  of  the  corresponding  metacarpals  (m)  with  each 
other  and  with  the  adjacent  carpal 
bones.     On  the  other  hand,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  the  necessary  en- 
ergy and  the  most  complete  transfer 
of  the  same  to  the  body,  the  con- 
nexion   with    the   skeletal    nxis    is 
strengthened  by  special  development 
of  the  parts.     In  the  shoulder  girdle 
(fig.  G35)  all  throe  elements  arc  firm, 
a  sword-shaped  scapula  («),  a  colum- 
nar coracoid  (c),  and  clavicles  which 
are  usually  united  to  a  'wish-bono,' 
or  furcula  (/).    Clavicles  and  furcnla 
are  united  directly  or  by  ligaments 
to  the  broad  sternum,  the  anterior 
face   of  which    is  developed   into  a 
strong    keel,    the    carina,    or   crista 
sterni,  in  order  to  give  the  largest 
surface  for  attachment  of  the  large 

muscles  of  fiigbt.  Usnally  the  greater  TV-r^X  '(SiSSTl'avie'S)  ■  "ft.' 
the  powers  of  flight  the  more  devel-  I^J^b'-^riiJIifSmTi^hSSmTcS 
oped  the  carina,  yet  in  some  cases  Ji^ftpt,'i"'ii?'BiinJifip*™™B"«("it*' 
(albatross)  the  weak  carina  is  com-  fL*rnci"ata^p™M^"!r^^ew'bu- 
pensated  for  by  the  enormous  width     i"™- 

of  the  sternal  plate.  In  running  birds  (ostriches,  etc.)  the 
carina  is  entirely  gone.  The  thoracic  framework  is  rendered 
more  firm  by  the  development  of  uncinate  processes  from  the  ver- 
tebral parts  of  the  ribs  {u)  which  overlap  the  succeeding  ribs. 

Since  the  fore  limbs  are  no  longer  used  for  walking,  the  sup- 
port of  the  body  depends  upon  the  hinder  eitremities,  and  this 
has  brought  about  two  striking  characteristics — the  broad  union  of 
the  pelvis  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  simplification  of  the 
leg  skeleton.  In  the  embryo  the  ilium  (fig.  635,  il)  is  connected 
only  with  the  two  sacral  vertebra  present  in  most  reptiles,  but 
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later  it  extends  forward  and  back,  UDitiug  with  at  least  nine  ver- 
tebi'se  and  sometimes  with  as  many  as  twenty-three;  while  the  iliac 
bones  of  the  two  sides  meet  dorsal  to  the  vertebral  colnmn.  Thip 
extensive  union  of  pelvis  and  axial  skeleton  is  understood  when 
we  recall  that  in  walking  or  at  rest  the  vertebral  column  is  not 
vertical  ae  in  man,  hut  is  inclined,  lechiam  and  pubis  are  pocaliar 
in  that  they  extend  backwards,  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the 
Acetabulum,  and  that  only  exceptionally  (ostrich)  are  the  hones 
of  the  two  sides  united  hy  a  symphysis. 

In  the  hind  limbs  occar  conditions  similar  to  those  which  will 


Fla.  USA.— A,  les 

aof  llaard.   ~S.~U 


f.  tibia;  V,  nbul&:  U. 


geoond    row;   betweon   tbeae   Intcrtareal  joint;    l-V,   digits.     (From 

be  repeated  in  the  ungulates.  The  weight  of  the  body  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  simplification  found  in  the  wing  should  be  re- 
peated in  the  lower  leg  and  foot,  and  that  the  numerous  hones 
usually  occnrring  in  these  regions  he  replaced  by  one  which  shall 
support  the  pressure  (fig,  636).  Therefore  the  fibula,  well  de- 
veloped in  the  embryo  (B),  becomes  reduced  to  an  inconspicuous 
rudiment;  the  metatarsals,  distinct  in  the  embryo  (B),  fuse  to  a 
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BiDgle  tarBo-metatarBUB  [A,  c),  which  has  below  as  manj  articnlar 
Burfacea  m  there  are  toes  (aince  the  fifth  toe  only  appears  in  the 
embryo,  at  moat  four,  in  some  three  or  eveu  two,  d-d'").  At  the 
same  time  the  tarsals  disappear  by  fusion  with  adjacent  parts. 
Even  in  reptiles  {C)  a,  part  of  the  tarsals  unite  with  the  bones  of 
the  sbauk,  and  the  remainder  with  the  metatarsals;  in  the  birds 
the  union  is  completed,  the  proximal  aeries  fusing  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia  to  form  a  tibio-tarsus,  the  distal  with  the  metacar- 
pus to  form  the  tarso-iiietatarBus,  in  this  way  producing  the  inter- 
tarsal  joint  eo  characteristic  of  birds. 

In  respect  to  tho  vertebral  column,  it  only  needs  mention  that 
the  vertebra)  articulate  with  each  other  by  a  eo-called  aaddle-joint, 
that  (in  living  birds)  oaly  a  few  caudal  vertebrae  persist  behind  the 
pelvis,  that  these  are  partially  fused  to  a  single  bone,  the  pygo- 
style,  which  supports  the  tail  feathers,  and  that,  corresponding  to 
the  well -developed  neck,  there  are  many  cervical  vertebne,  among 
them  an  atlas  and  an  axis,  all  except  the  last  two  fnsed  with  the 
corresponding  cervical  ribs. 

The  sknU  (fig.  637)  resembles  closely  that  of  the  lizards  in  the 
presence  of  a  single  occipital  condyle,  in  the  movable  condition 
of  the  quadrate  upon  the  cranium,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  slender 
columella.  On  the  other  hand  an  os  transveraum  is  lacking.  The 
cranium,  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  brain,  is  more 
spacious;  the  bones  of  its  walls  fusing  early  so  that  the  sutnres 


Fia.  <BT. — 8knU  of  f  ooag  buMrd.  (From  ClauB.)  ^I*.  allsphenold  ;  jlng.  anpilarei 
Art.  arUculars;  D,  dentary  ;  Et.  meBethmoid  ;  J^.  frontal :  Jniz.  premailllary  ; 
.f.jnni:  L,  lachrTiiiali  JIfz,  mailllary:  A',  nasal:  (N,  eiocclpltal;  Or.  Bnpra- 
occlpltal ;  I'll,  parfetal ;  Pnl,  palatine  :  Pt.  pteryKold;  Q,  qaadrate;  Uj.  qaadrato- 
Jugal ;  Sm,  InterarbLlal  neptum  :  Spb,  baal-  and  pr«spheDOld. 

between  them  are  obliterated.  The  occipital  condyle  is  on  the 
under  surface,  so  that  the  skull  is  carried  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column.  Teeth  are  lacking  in  hving 
birds,  althongh  they  occurred  in  some  fossil  forms.     In  their  place 


are  hard  boniy  ehestliB  coTering  the  jaws  which  are  Ireqnently  car- 
ried back  on  the  oatBide  iuto  a  softer  cere  (fig.  634,  WH). 

The  cranium  coiisisls  of  four  occipitals,  a  bnsi-  and  a  preeptaenoid;  above, 
the  parietali)  and  froutals ;  and  on  tlie  sides  prootic^  altspheuoids  anil 
orbitosphenoids,  while  the  broiid  squamosals  also  enter  its  wall.  The  large 
meeelbmoid  lies  in  the  interorbital  seplum  ;  the  nasal  t^rity  is  roofed  by 
the  nasals,  and  beside  them  arc  the  lachrymals.  The  quadrate  articnlaies 
Titb  the  squamosalr  inidfronit'cxieiid  forward  internally  the  pterygoid. 
palatine,  and  vomer  ;>exteni:illy  a  Kygomaiio  arch  of  quadratojugal  mid 
jugal  to  the  maxillHiiea  aud  premaxiilaries.  The  maxillariea  aru  liiiigni 
in  tbe  ethmoidal  I'egion.  so  that  in  opening  (he  mouth  there  is  besides  the 
depressioD  of  tbe  lowur  jaw  an  npwnrd  oioiion  of  the  upper  jav. 

The  pneumaticity  of  tbe  bones  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
skeleton.  In  place  of  marrow  and  bony  tissue,  tbe  inside  of  the 
bones  in  strong  flying  birds  is  moro  or  less  completely  oiicupied  by 
air  spaces,  around  which,  as  a  sbeath,  is  the  compact  bone.  Thifi 
gives  the  greatest  possible  lightness  aud  strength  to  the  skeleton. 
In  Buceros  and  Palamtdea  all  of  the  bones  are  pneumatic;  in 
others  (Pelecanus,  Sula,  Tachypetes,  etc.)  only  the  phalanges  of 
the  toes  contain  marrow,  while  in  the  penguin  and  Apteryx,  as  in 
mammals,  air  spaces  occur  only  in  some  of  the  cranial  bones. 

The  air  spaces  of  tbe  bones  are  in  part  (skull)  connected  with 
the  nose  and  tympanum,  but  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  air 
sacs,  communicate  with  tbe  luugs.     The  long  trachea  forks  at  its 
lower  end  into  two  bronchi.     At  its  upper  end  is  a  larynx,  as  in 
other  vertebrates,  but  this  is  not  tocal ;  the  notes  of  birds  are  pro- 
duced by  the  syrinx,  which  lies  at  the  division  of  trachea  into 
bronchi.     It  is  usnnlly  formed  of  both  trachea  and  bronchi,  but 
more  rarely  of  cither  trachea  or  bronchi  alone.     Its  vocal  cords 
are  regulated  by  special  muscles,  which  in  tbe  singing  birds  have 
a  complicated  arrangement.     The  relatively 
'  "'  small  lungs  send  out  from  their  surface  air 
t  Sacs,  especially  well  seen  in  embryos  (fig.  G3t^, 
1-C).     These  later  become  large,  thin-walled 
spaces,  easily  torn  away  in  dissection,  leaviug 
large  openings  on  the  surface  of   the  lungs 
(fig.  639,  1-5).     Usually  five   pairs  of   these 
'^"f-  tJShli'lSnJ^^'nd  air  sacs  are  present,    largely  in  the  crelom. 
(AfMr'"seienk\.f''''tr;  I'"*'  extending  in  between  tbe  muscles  (breast 
WKhea:  i-(.  inng  B«os:  ^qJ  axillary  region),  and  also  iuto  the  bones. 

The  spongy  lungs  lie  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  colnmn  and  are 
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QDit«d  to  the  ribs.     Od  entrance  to  the  lung  the  brouohoa  (fig.  689,  bfj  loses 
its  cnrtilage  supports  and  enlarges  into  n 
vestibule  (e)   and  extends  thence  as  a 
meeobronohiu  (&ni)    backwards,   termi- 
•  natiug  in  the  abdominal  air  sac  (5).     A      ^ 
side  branch  sofiplies   the   hinder  sub- .     3 
costal  sac  (^).    Secondary  bronchi  arise 
from   tbe  vestibule  and  mesobroDchus; 
of  these  there  tire    three  to  five  eiiio- 

bronchj  II-IV)  supplying  the  remaining  I 

&ir-s»cs  nnd  six  or  more  ectubronchi.       * 

Arising    from     ttie    mesobroiichi    und  ■ 

secondary  bronclii  are  tertiary  bronchi,  1 

or  air  pipes,  running  parallel  to  each  f 
other  nnd  annstomosiug  frequenlly. 
Each  air  pipe  has  a  thick  spongy  wall 
(6g.  S40)  composed  of  uumerous  thin- 
wdlletl  sacs,  the  lung  vesicles,  closely 
enveloped  by  capillaries,  and  connected 
with  the  central  air-conducting  tube, 
tbe  lumen  of  the  pipe. 

Inspiration  is  effected  by  raising  the  framework  of  the  chest.  Ibis 
causing  a  straiglitenitig  of  the  hinged  ribs  and  an  Increase  of  the  sterno- 
vertebral diameter  ;  expiration  by  the  reverse  motion.  By  this  the  lungs, 
attached  to  the  ribs,  are  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted  in  spite  of 
their  slight  elasticity.  This  is  also  true  of  the  lung  sacs,  which,  on  account 
of  their  poor  blood  supply,  are  not  respiratory  but  serve  as  accessory  air 
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uuiH  :    1^.    bronchaa 
vestibule :    tb,    ectubronchaa  :    I, 
InnK   pipes:   l-IV,   mesobroDobi ; 
i-j,  duces  of  lung  amca. 
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Fto. BIO— Section  ot  lung  pipe.  (After  SchQlM.) 
pomps.  It  is  probable  that  in  flight  this  air-pump  action  occurs  espe- 
cially with  the  subpectoral  and  axillary  air  sacs,  drawing  air  through  the 
lungs  and  rendering  other  respiratory  motions  superfluous,  thus  enabling 
tbe  thorax  to  remain  quiet,  an  important  matter.  If  the  trachea  be 
closed  and  the  air  canal  in  the  humerus  opened,  the  bird  can  breathe 
throagb  the  latter. 
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The  circulation  in  the  birds  has  arisen  from  that  of  the  reptiles 
by  complete  separation  of  systemic  and  pulmonary  systems.  Of 
the  three  great  arterial  trunks  present  tliere  (Gg.  621),  the  pal- 
monary  artery  and  the  right  aortic  arch,  arising  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle, are  retained,  the  left  venous  arch  being  lost.  The  septum 
between  the  ventricles  is  complete.  The  striking  features  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (fig.  CO)  are  the  crop  (not  always  present),  a 
glandular  stomach  or  proventricuins  (<),  and  a  muscular  chewing 
stomach  or  gizzard  (rf),  as  well  as  two  long,  rarely  rudimentary, 
oceca  (k)  at  the  junction  of  small  and  large  intestine.  Liver  and 
gall  bladder  (e, /),  pancreas  (p),  and  spleen  are  present.  A  blind 
sac  (the  bursa  Fabricii),  the  paired  ureters  fwj),  and  the  sexual 
ducts  (n)  open  into  the  cloaca.  The  latter  show  the  peculiarity 
that  the  right  oviduct  and  ovnry  are  degenerate,  while  those  of  the 
left  side  are  correspondingly  larger.  Since  copulation  occurs  the 
large  eggs  (the  'yolk')  are  fertilized  in  the  oviduct  (fig.  99).  As 
they  pass  slowly  through  the  duct,  they  become  enveloped  first 
with  a  thick  layer  of  albumen,  'white'  (ro),  then  with  a  doable 
egg  membrane  (t^m,  sm,)  the  two  parts  being  separate  and  enclos- 
ing an  air  chamber  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg.  Lastly  comes  the 
shell.  All  of  these  accessory  structures  are  secreted  by  the  gland- 
ular walls  of  the  enlarged  oviducts.  During  the  passage  down  the 
oviduct  the  first  phenomena  of  development  (segmentation,  gastru- 
lation)  occur,  and  after  oviposition  the  development  stops  and  again 
starts  when  the  necessary  warmth  is  supplied. 

The  care  for  the  young,  the  sexual  life  connected  with  copula- 
tion, and   the  complicated  conditions  of  ex- 
■    istence  connected  with  flight  have  resulted  in 
an   intelligence   far  superior  to  that  of  the 
reptiles,  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  bet- 
ter development  of  sense  organs  and  brain. 
In  the  brain  (fig.  641)  the  cerebellum,  which 
is  the  central  organ  for  the  coordination  of  the 
action  of  parts,  is  strikingly  developed.     Cor- 
respondingly   large    are   the    cerebral    hemi- 
Pio.  Mi.-Brain  of  pig-  Spheres,  the  frontal  lobes  of  which  begin   to 
h^i'm.)^H.^e1^  cover  the  olfactory  lobes,  the  temporal  lobes 
^?el>eUam'!''''/^'"oifa^  JQ  '"'e  manner  extending  back  over  the  'twixt 
to!?°ote™"Mi°o'^  brain  and  optic  lobea.     Corresponding  to  the 
Bp?Sii ?MdT vH.'c'ei*^  vocal  apparatns,  the  ear  is  highly  organized, 
brum ;  z,  pineaiia.        t^Q  lagena  of  the  labyrinth  being  greatly  en- 
larged and  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  (columella,  tympanum. 
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etc. )  well  developed.  The  beginnings  of  an  external  ear  are  seen  lu 
the  deeper  position  of  the  dmm  membrane.  Since  the  power  of 
flight  necesaitates  vision  at  great  distances,  most  birds  have  exceed- 
ingly sharp  sight,  and  the  eye  itself  (Gg.  642)  is  in  general  con- 


Pia.  M&— Ere  of  owL  (From  Wlederali«tm.)  Cfi.  choroid;  CIT,  clUarr  masole;  Co> 
com«B:  Cv^trcous  bodr  1  Ir.  Irlsi  L,  lens:  Op,  optic  nerre:  08,ihe&th  of  nerve; 
P,  pecten;  lU,  retlD&;  Sc.  sclerK;  VK,  antflrior ehamber ;  t,  sclerotic  bones. 

stmcted  for  distance.  Peculiarities  of  the  bird's  eye,  already 
weakly  developed  in  the  reptilee,  are  the  pecten  (P),  a  comb- 
shaped  growth  of  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous  body,  and  the 
scleral  ring,  a  circle  of  bones  developed  in  the  sclera  and  support- 
ing the  outer  part  of  the  eye. 

Among  birds  there  is  spirited  rivalry  tor  the  females,  especially 
among  polygamous  species.  At  the  time  of  matiiig  the  males  seek  to  win 
the  favor  of  Ihe  females  either  through  striking  motions  (dances),  by 
singing,  or  by  beauty  of  plumage.  All  at  these  peculiarities  are  conBned 
to  (lie  male  and  frequently  lend  to  a  mnrkt^j  eexual  dimorphism.  The  die* 
tinclion  Iti  plumage  is  commonly  strengthened  at  this  time,  the  male 
receiving  the  brillJaut  wedding  dress.  Thus  we  speak  oF  the  spring  molt, 
although  there  is  only  a  color  change  and  only  exceptionally  a  reuewnl  of 
the  feathers.  The  return  to  every-day  clothes  only  occurs  with  a  molt,  and 
this  comes  at  the  close  of  the  reproductive  season. 

The  reneon  for  the  dull  plumage  of  the  female  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  usually  sets  on  the  nest,  at  which  time  inconspicuous  colors  protect  her 
from  destruction  by  enemies.  In  only  a  few  instances  is  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  iiicubntion  produced  by  other  causes,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
upon  the  sand  in  which  the  eggs  are  buried,  or  the  increase  of  tempernlure 
caused  by  fermentation  in  decaying  vegetation  (Uegapodes).    The  rule  is 
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that  both  sexes  build  the  nest,  which  with  the  weaver  birds  is  most  skil- 
fully coustructed;  occasionally  among  social  species  the  nests  are  placed 
under  a  common  roof.  Wlien  the  clutch  of  eggs  is  complete  the  female 
(rarely  the  male)  be^^ins  the  incubation,  at  this  time  in  some  instances 
losing  the  feathers  from  certain  regions  the  better  to  warm  the  eg^s. 
Many  birds,  like  hens  and  ducks,  are  so  far  advanced  when  they  leave  the 
nest  that  they  can  follow  the  mother  and  feed  themselves.  Such  birds 
are  called  Prsscoces — in  contrast  to  the  Altrices,  which  hatch  with  incomplete 
coat  of  feathers  and  therefore  need  the  warmth  of  the  nest  and  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  the  parents. 

The  migrations  of  birds  possess  great  interest.  We  distinguish  among 
birds  permanent  residents  and  others  which,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  take 
long  journeys,  the  migratory  species.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
these  seek  the  south,  following  regular  paths  in  their  travels.  They  can- 
not, like  reptiles  and  amphibians,  hibernate  at  the  period  when  insects 
and  fruit  are  scarce,  because  their  greater  intelligence  and  their  more  ener- 
getic vital  processes  demand  a  more  rapid  metabolism  and  a  continuous 
food  supply.  Hence  the  birds,  like  the  mammals,  in  contrast  to  the 
*  cold-blooded  '  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  maintain,  under  all  extremes 
of  external  temperature,  a  body  heut  of  88-40**  (44°  ?)  C.  (100-104*  F.). 

The  classification  of  birds  is  in  a  state  of  change.  The  older  system 
based  upon  adaptive  characters  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  care- 
ful anatomical  study,  which  would  divide  the  whole  class  into  many  small 
groups.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  best  to  retain  the  older  sys- 
tem of  larger,  easily  recognized  divisions,  and  to  call  attention,  where 
necessiiry,  to  the  contradictions  with  later  results. 

Order  I.  Saururs. 
The  view  that  birds  are  closely  related  to  reptiles  has  received 
considerable  support  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  birds  with  teeth. 
The  most  reptilian  of  these  occur  in  the  Jurassic  of  Bavaria,  and 
only  two  specimens  have  been  found.  In  these  {ArclKBopteryj' 
lithographica)  the  carpals  and  metacarpals  have  not  fused,  the 
three  fingers  are  well  developed  and  clawed,  and  the  caudal  verte- 
brae, although  bearing  feathers,  form  a  long  slender  tail  like  that 

of  a  lizard  (fig.  2). 

Order  II.  Odontomithes. 

These  forms,  from  the  cretaceous  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  also 

had  teeth.     In  the  Odontorm^  {Ichthyornis)  there  was  a  keeled 

sternum  and  normal  pygostyle.     In  the  ODONXOHOLCiE  {Hesper- 

ornis)  the  wings  were  i-educed  (only  the  humerus  persisting),  the 

sternum  was  without  a  keel,  and  the  caudal  vertebrae  formed  a 

broad  paddle. 

Order  III.  Ratit». 

llere  are  included  several  families,  very  different  in  structure, 
which  agree  in  having  the  feathers  not  arranged  in  feather  tracts; 
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and  in  that,  together  with  the  lack  of  flighty  many  Btructures 
normally  connected  with  it  are  absent.  The  bones  are  but  slightly 
pneumatic,  the  sternum  has  no  keel,  and  a  furcula  is  not  formed, 
the  clavicles  being  rudimentary  {DrommtM)  or  not  present  as  dis- 
tinct bones.  The  wings  are  small  and  lack  primaries  and  seconda- 
ries adapted  for  flight,  for  typical  contour  feathers  with  close 
vanes,  as  well  as  typical  down  feathers,  are  absent. 

Since  several  structures  apparently  adapted  for  flight  occur  here 
(fusion  of  hand  bones  and  often  of  caudal  vertebrae;  arrangement 
of  wing  muscles),  it  is  probable  that  the  Batites  have  descended 
from  carinate  forms  by  loss  of  power  of  flight.  The  anatomical 
distinctions  between  the  various  families  lead  one  to  believe  that 
they  have  arisen  from  different  groups  of  carinates  and  hence  do 
not  form  a  natural  assemblage. 

Section  I.  STRUT II lONES,  with  long  humerus,  long  legs  and  neck. 
STRUTHiONmiE,  two-toed  ostriches  of  Africa,  Struthio  eamdus.  RHEm^ 
South  American  three-toed  ostriches,  Rhea  americana^  nandu.  Section 
II.  CASUARINA ;  three  toes,  humerus  short.  DromcmSy  emus;  Casu- 
ariiis^  cassowaries.  Section  III.  APTERYGES,  bill  long,  nostrils  near  the 
tip,  rudimentary  wing  skeleton;  four  toes.  Apteryx^  kiwi,  of  New  Zealand. 
The  DiNORMTHm^,  three  toes,  wing  skeleton  absent ;  giant  birds  (thirteen 
feet  high)  of  New  Zealand;  now  extinct,  but  apparently  contemporaneous 
with  man.  The  Mpiornis^  a  gigantic  bird  of  Madagascar,  possibly  belonged 
near  these.     Skeletons  and  eggs  holding  two  gallons  found  in  alluvium. 

Orderly.  Carinats. 

The  name  refers  to  the  presence  of  the  keel  to  the  sternum, 
which  is  correlated  with  the  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  most 
species.  Other  characters  of  the  class  are  the  presence  of  rectrices 
and  remiges  on  tail  and  wings,  and  the  fusion  of  clavicles  to  a 
furcula.  There  are  strong  fliers,  like  the  raptores  and  albatrosses, 
which  have  but  a  small  carina ;  in  many  poor  fliers  the  carina  may 
be  entirely  absent.  The  furcula  is  not  always  present,  the  clavicles 
not  uniting  (many  parrots  and  toucans)  or  being  absent  {Mesites), 
The  remiges  are  also  degenerate  in  some  carinates,  as  in  the  pen- 
guins (which  are  flightless,  although  they  have  a  strong  carina), 
where  they  take  the  shape  of  small  scales.  Thus  the  distinctions 
between  ratite  and  carinate  birds  vanish  in  places. 

Sub  Order  I.  GALLINACEA.  The  hen-like  birds  are  praecoces  with 
compact  bodies  and  well-developed  wings  and  legs,  so  that  they  run  and 
fly  well  without  excelling  in  either  direction.  The  feet  have  three  toes  in 
front,  usually  connected  by  a  membrane  at  the  base  (flg.  648,  c);  the  fourth 
toe  is  behind  and  at  a  higher  level.    Above  this  in  the  male  is  usually  the 
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spur,  a  pTOcees  oE  the  tarso-metatarsua,  covered  nitb  horn.  The  margins 
of  the  apper  jaw  overlap  the  lower;  tho  beak  ia  bent  downward  at  the  tip 
and  is  about  aa  long  as  the  head.  Naked,  richly  vaaoular  lobes  form  comb 
god  wattles  which  are  specially  large  in  the  more  elegaDtly  plumaged 
males. 

The  Fhabianida  are  polygamous;  Phasianus,  with  many  species   of 
pheaiaats;  ffalttu  bankiva  ot  the  Sunda  Islands,  the  ancestors  of  domestic 


Fio.  813.— Foot  forms.  (From  Schmardn.)  u.BBml-p»lniatB,wadinBo(Cto)nia  ;  B.peroh- 
Ing  of  Ite'tliu .'  c,  rasorial  of  Flioiiuuiu :  d,  raptorial  ot  Faico :  r,  adherent  of 
Cpiarl-ui ;  /,  onrsorlat  ot  Slrvlkin  ;  0,  lyicodactrl  (tcaDSorlal)  ot  Piau :  h,  lobate  of 
P-Hltrrpt ;  U  lobBt«  and  acaUoped  ot  Falica ;  k,  palmate  ot  Anat ;  t.  totlpalmate  of 
Phatihcra. 

fowl.  Meleagrw*  the  turkeys.  The  Tetraonida  are  partly  polygamous, 
partly  monogamous.  Oolumix*  quail ;  Ferdix,*  partridge ;  Bonasa,* 
grouse.    The  incubation  of  the  Megapodee  has  been  referred  to  (p.  611). 

Sub  Order  II.  COLUMBINjE.  The  pigeons  are  distingaisbed  from 
the  Oallinaceffi  by  the  more  slender  bodies,  shorter  legs,  the  toea  free,  and 
the  longer  wings  capable  of  prolonged  flight.  They  are  altrical ;  the  crop 
produces  a  milky  secretion  used  in  feeding  the  young.  The  Colvmbid£ 
are  the  most  widely  distributed  and  are  represented  in  the  tropics  by 
numerous  beautifully  colored  species.  Columba.'  According  to  Darwin 
the  domestic  pigeons  come  from  C.  livia,  liie  blue  rock  pigeon  ;  EciopUU* 
migratorius,'  passenger  pigeon,  practically  eiterminated.  Allied  was  the 
dodo,  Didus  inepius,  ot  Madagascar,  exterminated  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Sub  Order  III.  NATA TORES.  A  number  of  families,  while  differing 
much  in  structure,  are  united  by  their  inclination  for  an  aquatic  life. 
They  are  called  swimming  birds   (Natatores)  because,  thanks  to  their 
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webbed  feet,  they  are  ezoelleat  swimmers  Rtitl  divers.  Eitlter  all  four  toe? 
lire  coonected  by  Ihe  web  (tolipalniaf  e,  fig.  648, 1),  or  only  the  three  anterior 
toes  are  webbed  (palmate,  fig.  643,  k),  or  the  three  toes  ate  each  bordered 
with  a  swimming  membraae  (lobate,  fig.  643,  h).  Thus  the  foot  struc- 
ture gives  distiDclioiiB  which  Eorbid  a  closer  association  of  tlie  families,  and 
this  is  Btrengrhened  by  differences  of  wing  and  beak.  On  the  other  hand 
palatal  structures  show  that  liere,  as  in  the  Grallatores,  very  diverse  forms 
nre  associated. 

Section  I.  Lamelurostres  {Anseriformes),  feet  pnlroate;  the  beak  soft- 
skinned  lip  iu  the  hard  tip,  its  margins  with  transverse  horny  plates. 
Alias  hoai^ioa,*  wild  duck,  sourceof  domestic  breeds.  A.  moUiasima,  eider; 
Anser,*  goose  (domestic  derived  from  A.  ferus).  Cygnns.*  swans.  Sec- 
tion II.  TuBiNARES  (Longipennea),  predaceous  birds  with  strong  beak, 
tubular  nostrils,  palmate  feet,  and  long  wings  capable  of  rapid  aud  pro- 
longed flight.  IHomedea,  albatross;  Larus,*  gulls;  Sterna*  terns.  Sec- 
tion III.  IJRiNATORES.  Birds  with  small  wings,  sometimes  reduced  to 
flippers,  and  upright  position  owing  to  position  of  the  legs  far  back.  The 
AuaasiAlca  impennia.*  the  great  ank,  exterminated  in  the  nineteenth 
century),  which  are  northern  and  are  related  to  the  gulls,  and  the  antarctic 

IMPEHNE8    ( Jptenody(e«  —  flg.    644, 

penguin)  agree  iu  liaving  palmate 
feet,  but  otherwise  differ  greatly  in 
structure.  Some  of  the  COLTHBtnA 
(^Urinator*  loons)  have  palmate 
feet,  others  (Cblj/mbtM,*  grebes)  have 
lobate  feet.  Section  IV.  Stegano- 
PODE8,  with  totipalmate  feet.  Pele- 
canv*,*  pelicans;  I^uilarocorax* 
cormorants;  i^oeWon,' tropic  birds. 

Sub  Order  IV.  GRALLATORES. 
The  wading  birds  affect  swampy 
lands  and  the  shores  of  tl>o  sen, 
ponds  and  streams,  their  legs  being 
lengthened,  chiefly  by  elongntioti  of 
the  tarso-metatarsuB,  the  feet  semi- 
palmate  (Ag.  648,  a),  and  Ihe  feath- 
ers only  on  the  upper  parts,  the 
lower  with  horny  plates,  all  feat- 
ures adapted  to  the  wading  life.  Fio.  84*.— ^ptenodiUMpotooontai,  penguin. 
Correlated  is  the  striking  length  of  '*^'"  B"!"™-' 

n«ck  and  beak.  These  features  have  appeared  in  groups  which  are  very 
different  in  anatomical  characters. 

Section  I,  Ciconiformbs.  Beak  with  a  strong  horny  coat.  Ardea,* 
herons;  Ibis;  Ciconia,  storks;  Phaniaopterua,'  flamingo.  Section  II. 
ORDiFORiiEa.  Beak  always  with  soft  skin  at  the  ba.se,  often  extending  to 
the  tip.  Qrus,"  cranes;  ifo^ftw,* rails;  Otis,  bustards,  terrestrial.  Section 
III.  Charadriforxeb.  Allied  to  the  auks  and  gulls.  Scti^piu,*  woodcock; 
Oiaradrlus,*  plover. 
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Sub  Order  V.  SOANSOBES.  The  climbing  birds  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  their  zygodactyle  feet  (fig.  643,  ^),  in  which  two  toes  {t  and  3) 
are  directed  forwards,  the  other  two  (1  and  4)  backwards.  The  forms 
united  under  this  head  differ  much  in  structure  and  their  association  does 
not  rest  on  blood-relationship. 

Section  I.  OucuiIifobmss.  The  FsrrrACi,  or  parrots,  are  brightly  colored 
mostly  tropica]  birds  with  short,  high,  compressed,  and  strongly  bent  beak 
and  fleshy  tongue.  But  one  species  {Conurus  carolinensis*)  in  the  United 
States.  Oacatua,  PUctclophuSy  cockatoos;  Mehpsittacus^  Psittacus^  parrots. 
CuGULi,  bill  slightly  arched  or  straight ;  outer  toe  usually  versatile ; 
CuciUus,  Coocygtis,*  cuckoos.  Section  II.  Picable.  The  woodpeckers 
have  a  long,  straight,  conical  beak  and  long,  protrusible  tongue;  Picus.* 
Nearly  allied  are  the  toucans  (RIiampTuistos)  of  the  tropics. 

Sub  Order  VI.  PASSERES.  This  is  by  far  the  richest  in  species  of  all 
the  groups  of  birds.  They  are  a1  trices  of  moderate  size,  with  slender  feath- 
ered tarsi  and  strong,  horny  beak  without  cere.  Of  the  three  anterior 
toes  the  two  outer  are  either  united  or  separated  to  the  base  (fig.  643,  6), 
while  the  hind  toe  is  at  a  level  with  the  rest.  In  some,  which  are  usually 
but  not  invariably  noticeable  for  the  powers  of  song  of  the  males,  there 
are  special  mascles  to  the  syrinx  which  are  lacking  in  other  birds.  These 
are  called  Oscines,  in  contrast  to  the  other  Passeres,  the  crying  birds,  or 
Glamatores.  These  groups  are  further  distinguished  by  a  large,  freely 
movable  hind  toe  in  the  Oscines,  while  in  the  Glamatores  it  is  restricted 
in  its  motions. 

Section  I.  OSCINES.  All  our  song  birds  belong  here:  Frinoillid^, 
finches;  Passer  domesticus*  Euglish  sparrow;  Zoo^,*  crossbills ;  Igter- 
IDJE;  Icterus,*  orioles ;  Dolichofiyx*  bobolink;  Alaudib^  Alauda*  sky- 
lark ;  Sylvioolid^,  Dendroeca,*  Helminthophaga*  warblers;  TuRDiDiE, 
Turdtis*  thrushes;  8iala*  bluebirds;  Hirundiniba,  Hirundo,*  swallows; 
TROGU)DTTiDJfi,  wFCiis;  CoRViD^,  CoTvus*  crows ;  Cyanocitla*  jays. 
The  Paradiseid^,  or  birds  of  paradise,  with  marked  sexual  dimorphism,  <ire 
closely  related  to  the  crows  (fig.  15).  Section  II.  CLAMATOIJpS.  Here  are 
frequently  included  a  few  groups  (CoTiNGiDiE,  Tyrannidje)  best  developed 
in  South  America  and  the  lyre  birds  (MENURiDiE)  of  Australia.  Earlier 
other  forms  were  regarded  as  allied,  but  now  are  separated  as  Cypselo- 
morphsB,  or  Coraciformes,  and  united  with  the  owls  and  PicarisB.  Cypsele- 
DJE;  Cficetura*  chimney  *  swallow,*  with  adherent  feet  (fig.  648,  c). 
TROCHiLiDiE,  humming  birds,  best  developed  in  tropical  America;  Trochu 
lus*  Caprimulgid^,  night  hawks ;  Antrostomus  vocifenis,*  whippoor- 
will.  ALCEDiNiD-fi,  kingfishers,  Ceryle*  BucERONTiDiE,  horn  bills,  tropical. 

Sub  Order  VII.  RAPTORES.  The  birds  of  prey  are  strong  birds  of 
considerable  size.  They  have  the  tarso-metatarsus  feathered  and  four 
strongly  clawed  toes  of  what  is  termed  the  raptatorial  type  (fig.  643,  cf). 
The  beak  is  strong,  the  upper  half,  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip,  extending 
over  the  lower.  There  are  two  groups  recognized  which  probably  are 
not  closely  related. 

Section  I.  FALCONIFORMES.  Slender  birds  with  close  plumage  and 
extraordinary  sight;  related  structurally  to  the  herons.    Oatuartid^ 
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buuards ;  Calhartet  aura,'  turkey  buzzard.  Pandionida,  Paytdion 
haluxCus,"  Ssh  hawk;  Falconii)£  :  Aquila,*  Halicelus*  eagles  ;  Buteo,* 
buzzards;  Faico*  falcous;  Aceipiter*  hawks.  Section  II.  STHIGES, 
owls;  compact  birds  wiili  loose,  fluff]'  plumnge,  large  eyes  in  a  circle  ot 
feathers;  more  closely  related  structurally  to  the  Capri mulgidse  than  to 
the  Falcoui Tonnes.  Bubo,'  honied  owls;  Scopa,*  acreech  owls;  Strix,* 
gray  and  brown  owls ;  Speotylo,*  burrowing  oitIs. 

Class  III.  Hammalla. 

The  mammals  occupy  the  highcet  place  among  the  vertebrates, 
and  cousequently  in  the  animal  kingdom;  they  also  poseess  a 
special  intereet  for  na,  for  man,  in  structure  and  development, 
belongs  to  the  group,  although  separated  in  intelligence  from  the 
most  highly  organized  of  the  members  by  a  wide  gap. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  mammals  again  are 
furnished  by  the  skin.  In  fact  one  may,  with  Oken,  call  them 
hair-animals,  since  hair  is  as  diagnostic  as  feathers  are  for  birds. 
The  hairs  (fig.  645,  //)  are  cnticular  structures  which  are  seated 
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on  papilliB  of  the  derma,  and  are  nourished  by  blood-vessels  in 
these.  The  lower  end,  the  root  of  the  hair,  lies  in  a  pit  in  the 
epidermis,  the  hair  follicle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  envelope, 
the  epithelial  root  sheath,  formed  byaninpushing  of  the  epidermis 
and  an  outer  connective-tissue  follicular  sheath.  Small  muscles 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  larger  hairs  serve  for  their  erection. 
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Since  side  branches  are  lacking,  the  structure  of  the  hair  is  mure 
simple  than  that  of  feathers,  and  the  forms  fewer.  Wool  is  char- 
acterized by  its  spiral  turns;  then  tliere  is  straight  hair  which,  by 
increase  in  size,  forms  the  ^  whiskers^  (vibrissse)  on  the  upper  lip 
of  many  mammals,  bristles  (swine),  and  lastly  the  spines  of  hedge- 
hogs and  porcupines.  In  the  pelts  of  many  animals  two  kinds  of 
hair  may  occur,  wool  below  and  straight  hair  outside.  Histolog- 
ically hair  consists  of  cornified  cells,  often  arranged  in  medullary 
and  cortical  layers.  On  the  outside  there  may  be  another  layer 
recalling  the  pseudocuticula  of  reptiles.  In  most  mammals  there 
is  a  periodic  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  hair,  the  new  hair  aris- 
ing from  the  old  follicle  (?  from  the  old  papilla).  Ordinarily  this 
occurs  only  in  spring.  Besides  hair  some  mammals  have  true 
scales.  Constant  horny  structures  are  the  armatures  of  the  tips  of 
the  digits,  which,  according  to  form,  are  divided  into  claws  (ungues), 
hoofs  (ungulae),  and  nails  (lamnaB). 

The  old  view  that  the  hair,  like  feathers,  corresponds  to  the  scales  of 
reptiles  has  recently  fouud  both  defenders  and  opponents,  the  latter  think- 
ing it  probable  that  the  hair  has  arisen  from  the  nerve-end  structures  of 
aquatic  vertebrates.  The  claws,  together  with  those  of  reptiles  and  birds, 
must  have  come  from  horny  scales,  which  indeed  occur  in  many  amphibia 
as  hollow  cones  capping  the  toes.  The  dorsal  part  of  this  scale,  the  claw 
plate,  becomes  especially  strong,  its  formation  taking  place  at  the  base, 
the  root,  from  whence  it  is  forced  forward  over  the  bed  (in  man  the  limit 
of  nail  formation  is  shown  by  the  lunule).  The  ventral  part  of  the  scale, 
the  subungua  or  solenhorn,  is  poorly  developed  in  true  claws  because  its 
region  is  restricted  by  the  arching  of  the  claw  plate  in  both  directions,  but 
is  more  evident  in  hoofs,  in  which  the  plate  is  curved  only  horizontally. 
In  the  horse  it  forms  the  *  sole,'  lying  between  the  frog  and  the  hoof.  It  is 
rudimentary  or  entirely  lost  in  the  nails  of  apes  and  man. 

The  skin  of  mammals  is  further  characterized  by  its  richness 
in  glands,  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  there  are  two  kinds, 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  The  first  are  acinose  glands,  and  usu- 
ally open  in  the  hair  follicles,  giving  the  hair  the  required  oiliuess 
(fig.  645,  D).  The  sweat  glands,  except  in  the  monotremes,  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  hairs,  and  are  simple  tubes,  coiled 
at  their  deeper  ends  {SD)y  secreting  a  fluid  sweat  which  is  of  great 
value  in  the  preservation  of  a  constant  temperature,  its  evapora- 
tion cooling  the  body.  Under  the  influence  of  sexuality  the  glands 
in  certain  regions,  and  especially  the  sebaceous  glands,  develop 
great  activity  and  form  considerable  glandular  pouches  or  pockets: 
caudal  and  anal  glands  of  many  carnivores,  hoof  glands  and  sub- 
orbital glands  of  ruminants,  musk  and  castor  glands  of  musk  deer 
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and  beaver  (fig.  652,  a).  More  important  than  these  are  the  modi* 
fications  of  dermal  glands  into  mammary  or  milk  glands,  which, 
indeed  are  so  characteristic  that  they  have  given  rise  to  the  name 
mammalia.  These  are  almost  invariably  sebaceous  glands  (in  the 
monotremes  sweat  glands)  which  empty  in  great  numbers  upon  a 
restricted  area  of  the  skin,  which,  except  in  monotremes,  is  elevated 
into  true  nipple  (fig.  646,  A)y  or  around  which  the  adjacent  skin 
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Fio.  6i%,~A,  true,  B,  false  nipple.    (After  Gegenbaur.) 

becomes  elevated  in  tubular  form  (B)  as  in  the  cows.  The  mam- 
mae are  always  symmetrically  arranged  upon  the  ventral  surface, 
sometimes  in  the  breast  region,  but  more  frequently  in  the  inguinal 
region.  There  are  at  least  two,  usually  more  (22  in  Cenletes),  In 
general  the  number  corresponds  to  the  maximal  number  of  young 
at  a  birth. 

A  dermal  skeleton  occurs  in  few  species  {e.g,,  the  firm  bony 
plates  of  the  armadillos) ;  on  the  other  hand  the  axial  skeleton 
shows  many  features  not  occurring  elsewhere.  In  the  skull  many 
ot  the  bones  already  referred  to  are  evident  only  as  centres  of  ossi- 
fication, fusing  early  with  their  neighbors  to  form  larger  bones. 
As  the  temporal  bone  shows,  parts  of  diverse  origin  may  fuse — parts 
of  the  visceral  skeleton  and  parts  of  the  cranium;  membrane  and 
cartilage  bones — so  that  a  sharp  line  between  cranial  and  facial 
portions  cannot  be  drawn.  So  it  becomes  necessary  in  describing 
the  skull  not  to  follow  exactly  the  model  adopted  so  far,  but  to 
take  that  of  human  anatomy. 

In  the  hinder  region  of  the  skull  is  a  large  occipital  bone  (figs. 
561,  562),  jointed  to  the  atlas  by  double  occipital  condyles,  and 
arising  by  the  fusion  of  the  four  bones  of  the  occipital  region. 
Besides  it  includes  usually  a  membrane  bone,  the  interparietal, 
which  occurs  only  in  mammals.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
paired  bone,  arising  in  the  angle  between  the  parietal  and  the 
supraoccipital  and  fusing  with  the  latter.  In  front  of  it  lie  in  the 
root  oi  the  cranium,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  the  parietals  (fused 
with  the  interparietals  in  many  ruminants  and  rodents),  the 
f rentals  and  nasals,  the  lachrymals  being  always  associated  with 
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them.  In  the  floor  of  the  cranium  the  Bpheitoid  bone  lies  in  front 
of  the  biisioccipital  portion  of  the  occipital.  In  many  mammaU 
this  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion  throughout  life; 
in  man  this  condition  occurs  at  least  in  the  embryo.  Each  of 
these  parts  in  developmeut  consists  of  three  elements,  the  posterior 
of  the  basisphenoid  as  the  body,  and  the  paired  ullsphenoid^  (great 
wings) ;  the  anterior  is  similarly  composed  of  the  presphenoid  and 
the  paired  orbitoaphenoids  (lesser  wings)  {fig.  562,  Spb,  P.s,  Al', 
Orn).  In  front  of  the  sphenoid  lies  the  ethmoid,  Eth,  likewise 
formed  from  three  parts,  the  mesethmoid,  which  forms  a  partition 
between  the  two  nasal  cavities,  and  the  paired  ectethmoids,  which 
form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nasal  cavities.     These  last  have  com- 
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plicated  folds  on  their  inner  surface,  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones,  which  support  the  olfactory  membrane,  thus 
greatly  increasing  its  surface.  With  these  is  associated  the  os  tnr- 
binale,  a  distinct  bone,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  of  human 
anatomy. 

The  temporal  bone,  which  is  intercalated  between  the  roof  and 
floor  of  the  skull,  can  only  be  understood  by  its  embryonic  rela- 
tions and  its  connexion  witli  the  first  and  second  visceral  arches 
(fig.  647).  Its  centre  is  formed  by  the  petrosal  {pe),  developed 
in  the  walla  of  the  otic  capsule,  to  which,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
vertebrates,  are  attached:  (1)  the  cartilaginous  jaw  arches,  the 
quadrate  (a),  and  the  mandibular  (»and»i^);  (%)  the  cart ilaginoaa 
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hyoid  arch,  the  stapes  (in  part  equalling  the  hyomandibular,  st)y 
and  the  hyoid  proper  (A)  (compare  with  the  visceral  skeleton  of 
the  selachian,  fig.  588).  To  these  are  added  the  membrane  bones, 
the  squamosal  {sq),  at  the  base  of  the  quadrate,  which  increases  as 
the  latter  loses  in  size,  and  below  the  squamosal  the  tympanic  (ty). 
With  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  parts  several  centres  form 
the  petrosum,  wliich  fuses  with  the  squamosal,  and  frequently 
with  the  tympanic,  which  in  some  forms  enlarges  to  a  conspicuous 
bulla  ossea.  Petrosum  and  squamosal  on  the  one  side,  tympanic 
on  the  other,  enclose  a  space,  the  tympanic  cavity,  into  which  the 
upper  parts  of  both  visceral  arches  extend,  ossifying,  into  the  ear 
bones,  the  quadrate  to  the  incus,  the  hyomandibular  possibly  to 
stapes  (fig.  577). 

The  tympanic  in  uniting  with  the  squamosal  (forming  Glaser's 
fissure)  encroaches  on  the  mandibular  cartilage  so  that  the  upper 
end  (w),  which  is  homologous  with  the  articulare  of  other  ver- 
tebrates, is  enclosed  in  the  tympanic  cavity  and,  along  with  a  sec- 
ond ]>one,  the  angulare,  ossifies  to  form  the  malleus,  while  the 
lower  portion,  Meckel's  cartilage  proper  {vih),  becomes  pinched 
off.  Meckel's  cartilage  gradually  disappears;  on  the  other  hand 
the  surrounding  membrane  bone,  the  dentary  {de)  increases  and 
alone  forms  the  lower  jaw,  which  now  forms  a  new  articulation 
with  the  squamosal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  old  articulation 
was  between  cartilage  bones,  the  new  between  membrane  bones 
developing  around  the  cartilages.  (There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  mammalian  lower  jaw  consists  of  several 
bones,  some  of  them  preformed  in  cartilage,  and  that  one  of  these 
forms  the  articulation  with  the  squamosal.) 

The  lower  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  the  hyoid,  remains  outside  the 
ear  and  often  fuses  with  the  petrosal.  The  upper  end  (styloid 
process)  may  then  become  entirely  separate  from  the  lower,  which 
becomes  attached  to  the  copula  (body  of  hyoid)  as  the  anterior 
horn,  the  connecting  cartilage  being  reduced  to  a  stylohyoid  liga- 
ment. In  the  hyoid  of  mammals  there  is  also  included  a  remnant 
of  a  gill  arch  as  the  posterior  horn. 

As  the  quadrate,  by  its  modification  into  the  incus,  becomes 
strikingly  reduced,  the  rest  of  the  arch — vomer,  palatine,  and 
pterygoid — is  poorly  developed  in  contrast  to  the  large  maxillary 
bones.  Premaxillaries  and  maxillaries  (fused  in  man  to  a  single 
bone)  form  an  important  element  in  the  face,  and  send  backwards 
and  inwards  palatine  processes  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  These 
encroach  upon  the  bones  of  the  palatal  series;  the  vomers  of  the 
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two  sides  are  pressed  together  to  a  single  bone  lying  verticallj 
entirely  within  the  nasal  partition;  the  palatine  and  pterygoid  are 
forced  backwards.  The  palatines  contribute  to  the  hard  palate, 
the  pterygoids  only  exceptionally  (Getacea,  many  edentates);  the 
latter  usually  lose  their  independence  and  fuse  with  the  nearest 
bone  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  the  basisphenoid  (more  accurately 
with  a  process  of  the  basisphenoid,  the  lamina  externa  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  the  pterygoid  forming  the  lamina  interna). 
Thus  the  hinder  sphenoid,  like  the  temporal,  contains  cranial  and 
visceral  elements. 

In  the  vertebral  column  the  cervical  and  the  rib-bearing 
thoracic  vertebrae  are  always  distinct,  and  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia,  is  true  of  lumbar,  sacral,  and 
caudal  vertebrae.  Of  sacrals  there  is  one  in  all  embryos,  and 
throughout  life  in  the  marsupials,  elsewhere  from  two  to  five, 
rarely,  as  in  edentates,  as  many  as  thirteen.  The  number  of  ver- 
tebrae in  each  group  is  rather  restricted.  Thus,  except  in  Brady- 
])HS  tridaciylua  (9),  CholcBpus  hoffmanni  and  Manatus  (6),  the 
number  of  cervicals  is  always  seven. 

Of  the  appendicular  skeleton  (he  girdles  are  most  interesting. 

The  eoracoid,  which  in  mouo- 
tremes  reaches  the  sternum,  is 
reduced  in  all  other  mammals  to 
a  small  eoracoid  process  of  the 
scapula.  More  rarely  the  clavicle 
is  lacking  (rapid  runners);  ia 
the  monotremes  it  extends  to  the 
epistemum  (fig.  648,  C7,  E})); 
elsewhere  it  a2)pears  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum,  in  reality  by 
the  intervention  of  interarticular 
cartilages  (once  regarded  as  a 
rudimentary  epistemum,  now 
called  preclaviae).  In  the  pelvis 
all  three  elements  are  fused  to  a 
single  OS  innominatum ;  pubis  and 
ischium  unite  ventrally  with  each  other,  enclosing  between  them 
the  obturator  foramen  (fig.  655).  The  pubes  of  the  two  sides 
unite  by  a  symphysis  which  can  extend  back  to  the  ischia. 

Since  the  mammals  in  general  are  distinguished  from  other 
vertebrates  by  their  intelligence,  the  brain  is  characterized  by  the 
size  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  (fig.  649).     In  contrast  to  birds 


Pio.  648.— sternum  and  shoulder  eirdle 
of  Omithrrhynchiw  paradojnis,  iFroni 
Wiedershelm.)    C7,  clavicle:   Co,  (:»»', 

^  eoracoid ;  Ep^  epistemum ;  G^  glenoid 
fossa  for  humerus:  S.  scapma;  Sf, 
manuhrium  sternl  (anterior  element 
of  sternum). 
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and  fishes,  the  cerebellum  {IV)  is  differentigted  into  a  median 
TermiB  and  lateral  cerebellar  hemispheres.  In  the  cerebrum  the 
mautle  comes  first  into  consideration.  Its  frontal  lobes  grow  for- 
wards over  the  olfactory  Icbea,  which  consequently  lie  farther  and 
farther  back  on  the  lower  surface.  The  temporal  lobes  extend 
right  and  left  over  the  optic  lobes  and  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
cranium;  the  occipital  lobes  cover  BuccesBively  the  mid  brain,  cere- 
bellum, and  medulla  oblongata.  Since  the  greatest  increase 
of  intelligence  lies  within  the  mammals,  the  cerebra  may  be 
arranged  in  an  ascending  series.  In  the  monotrenies,  marsupials, 
insectivora,  and   rodents  (fig.   040,   A)   the   olfactory  lobes  are 


Fio.  tit>.—A.  brain  of  rabbit  {ii«*r  Oegpnhanr):  /J,  of  flab  olter.  C,  of  pavlsn 
mnnliey  intterLeuretHnd  Urstloletl.  I.  cerHhram;  iif,  optlo  lobes;  lY,  cerebel- 
lum: y.  medulla  obloDKatSi  I  to,  olfactory  Lobe». 

visible  in  front,  nsually  the  mid  brain  behind  (/// ).  In  the  lemurs, 
carnivores  (fig.  649,  B),  and  ungulates  the  olfactory  lobes  are 
completely,  the  cerebellum  partly,  covered.  In  man  and  the 
anthropoid  apes,  on  removing  the  roof  of  the  skull,  only  the  two 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  visible,  all  other  parts  being  more  or  less 
completely  covered. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first  group  the  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  is  smooth,  while  in  the  others  the  cortex  is  increased  , 
by  infolding  and  the  formation  of  convolutions  (gyri  and  sulci) 
which  reach  their  greatest  complication  in  the  anthropoid  apes 
and  especially  in  man.  A  consequence  of  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  brain  is  the  great  development  of  the  connecting  nerve  tracts, 
which  become  more  and  more  prominent  ua  parts  of  the  brain. 
Thus  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  connected  by  a  largo 
transverse  tract,  the  corpus  callosum;  two  solid  cords,  the  crura 
cerebri,  run  back  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  other  parts,  while  a 
transverse  commissure,  the  pons  Varolii,  passes  below,  connecting 
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the  two  sides  of  the  cerebellam.  These  connexions  in  the  other 
vertebrates  are  small,  and  even  in  the  lower  mammals,  like  mono- 
tremes  and  marsupials,  are  but  slightly  developed. 

The  increase  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
dorsal  portion,  has  resulted  in  flexures  in  the  axis  of  the  brain,  already  in- 
dicated in  the  reptiles,  increased  in  the  birds,  and  reaching  their  maximum 
in  the  mammals.  Instead  of  continuing  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  axis  of  the  brain  bends  ventrally  in  the  medullar  region  (cervical 
flexure),  then  in  the  region  of  the  pons  again  dorsally  (pontal  flexure),  an 
at  the  level  of  the  optic  lobes  again  ventrally  (cephalic  flexure).  By  its 
increase  in  size  the  brain  has  influenced  the  skull  in  an  interesting  way  ; 
for,  while  even  in  birds  the  brain  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  region 
behind  the  eyes,  in  the  higher  mammals  it  has  extended  forward  to  the 
olfactory  region.  Thus  there  comes  an  increase  of  the  cranium  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  face.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  two  were  adopted  by  Camper 
as  an  index  of  intelligence,  and  were  measured  by  *  Camper's  angle,^  a 
method  which  has  since  undergone  considerable  improvements. 

Of  the  sense  organs  the  nose  is  characterized  by  three  features. 
An  outer  nose,  supported  by  cartilage  and  often  extended  as  a 
proboscis,  has  been  formed.  Its  cavity  has  been  increased,  since 
by  the  formation  of  hard  and  soft  palate  a  part  of  the  primitive 
mouth  cavity  has  been  included  in  it.  Its  upper  portion,  the 
olfactory  region,  has  been  complicated  by  the  formation  of  olfactory 
folds,  supported  by  the  turbinated  bones  already  referred  to  (p. 
620).  To  increase  the  mucous  surface  there  are  extensions  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  frontal,  maxillary,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  into  the 
corresponding  bones.  The  eye  has  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  besides 
the  nictitating  membrane  in  a  more  or  less  reduced  condition. 
The  ear,  except  in  monotremes,  Cetacea,  Sirenia,  and  some  seals, 
has  a  conch  supported  by  cartilage,  while  the  external  auditory 
meatus  is  always  present.  Internally  the  ear  is  much  modified, 
since  the  three  bones,  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes  (p.  544),  occur 
nowhere  else,  while  the  lagena  has  been  greatly  lengthened,  coiled 
into  a  spiral  with  two  to  four  turns  (figs.  80,  576),  while  inside 
the  wonderful  organ  of  Corti  has  been  developed. 

Of  digestive  structures,  the  teeth — which  are  restricted  to  max- 
illary, premaxillary,  and  dentary  bones — need  special  mention, 
because  of  the  distinctions  they  afford  from  all  other  vertebrates, 
and  .because  of  their  importance  in  differentiating  the  various 
orders.  If  we  omit  the  monotremes,  edentates,  and  whales,  in 
which  there  is  marked  degeneration  in  the  dentition,  there  are 
four  particulars  which  show  the  dentition  of  mammals  more  de- 
veloped than  that  of  other  vertebrates.     (1)  The  number  of  teeth 
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is  constant  for  the  apecies,  usually  for  the  genns,  and  often  for 
the  family.  Aa  man  normally  haa  thirty-two  teeth,  so  the  dog 
has  forty-two,  the  anthropoid  apea  thirty-two,  the  platyrhiiie  apes 
thirty-sii,  etc.  (2)  The  teeth  are  firmer.  The  body  of  dentine 
is  divided,  by  a  slight  constriction,  into  a  crown  covered  with 
enamel,  and  a  root  enveloped  in  cement  (bony  tissue).  The  roota 
are  placed  in  separate  sockets  (alveoli)  in  the  jaws,  and  in  those 
casea  where  continuous  growth  is  necessary  the  pulp  persists  and 
the  teeth,  as  in  the  incisors  of  rodents  and  the  tusks  of  elephants 
and  pigs,  grow  indefinitely.  (.3)  In  consequence  of  their  greater 
firmness  the  teeth  are  not  used  up  ao  fast  and  do  not  require  rapid 
replacement.  There  occurs  only  one  change,  in  which  the  denti- 
tion present  at  birth  or  developed  soon  after — the  milk,  or  lacteal, 
dentition  or,  better,  first  dentition — ia  replaced  by  the  second  or 
permanent  dentition  (diphyodont  mammals).  In  some  cases 
(monophyodont  mammals)  there  is  no  change,  the  first  dentition 
being  permanently  retained  (marsupials,  perhaps  toothed  whales), 
or  the  first  dentition  is  more  or  leas  rudimentary  (edentates,  many 
rodeuta,  bats,  seals,  some  insectivores).  Besides  the  two  typical 
dentitions  traces  of  a  third  or  even  of  a  fourth  may  occnr.  A 
prelacteal  dentition  of  calcified  germs  which  are  never  functional 
is  best  seen  in  marsupials,  and  is  rare  in  placental  mammals.  A 
dentition  following  the  permanent  one  is  outlined  in  many  placen- 
taiia,  and  some  of  its  teeth  may  exceptionally  come  into  function. 
(4)  Among  the  teeth  a  diriaion  of  labor  has  brought  about  change 
of  form  (heterodont  dentition).  The  teeth  of  the  premaxillariea  and 
their  antagonists  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
single-rooted  and  nsnallj  have  more  or 
less  a  chisel  shape,  hence  they  are 
called  incisors  even  when,  as  in  in- 
sectivores, the  crowns  are  needle-like 
(fig.  661).  Behind  the  incisors  (in  the 
maxillary  bone  in  the  upper  jaw)  is 
the  canine  tooth  (fig.  650,  c),  which  is 
single-rooted  and  has  usually  a  conical 
crown  (probably  a  modified  premolar). 
Following  the  canine  come  the  mo- 
lars, broad  teeth  mostly  with  two  roots  Fio.  sea  —  Permanent  and  milk 
,  ,    ,  ,  ■-.    1     ■!.  dentitions  of  Iha    cat.    (From 

and  tubercular  crowns.     Only  the  an-     Bt*e.)    o,  canines:  p"-!)*,  nre- 

.       .  ■       ^1  .11       1  molara;  ni'.inolar(the  milk  den- 

tenor   ones   appear   m   the   milk   den-      tltlon  darker  aud   each   letter 

tition,  while  the  others  appear  only  in     p''*"'**  ">""■ 

the  permanent  dentition  and  are  not  replaced.     On  this  develop- 
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mental  basis  the  molars  are  divided  into  premolars  (bicuspids  of 
dentists),  which  appear  in  both  dentitions,  and  the  tme  molars, 
which  occur  only  in  the  last. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  every  species  of  mam- 
mal is  characterized  by  its  dentition,  and  these  features  may  be 
expressed  by  a  short  formula.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
number  of  each  of  the  four  kinds  of  teeth  mentioned  in  their  regular 
order,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  separated  from  those  of  the  lower  by 
a  horizontal  line,  to  express  this.  Since  the  two  sides  of  the  body 
are  symmetrical,  only  those  of  one  side  need  be  enumerated,  and 
in  case  that  one  kind  be  absent  the  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a 
zero.  The  dental  formula  of  man  would  thus  be  fj-f  Jj  of  the  rein- 
deer, in  which  in  the  upper  jaw  incisors  and  canines  are  absent, 
UJ|.  The  different  formulae,  by  comparison,  give  us  a  funda- 
mental formula  from  which  they  have  been  derived  by  reduction. 
This  was  probably  ^HJ* 

The  molars  undergo,  according  to  the  food,  the  greatest  modification 
of  form.  As  a  starting  point  the  bunodont  tooth  may  be  taken  which 
occurs  in  omnivorous  mammals  and  which  has  the  crown  with  several 
blunt  projections  or  cones.  With  animal  food  (fig.  650,  657)  the  cones  be- 
come sharper  and  cutting  (secodont  dentition  of  carnivores  and  insec- 
tivores),  and  when  the  catting  angle  becomes  very  sharp,  with  a  special 
prominence  on  the  inner  side,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  flesh  or  carnasial  tooth. 
In  vegetable  feeders  the  cones  become  connected  by  crests  (lophs)  or  are 
half-moou-shaped  (lophodont  or  selenodont).  Since  the  cones  and  lophs 
become  in  part  worn  away  and  the  grooves  between  them  are  filled  with 
cement,  there  arise  broad  grinding  surfaces  strengthened  by  the  harder  and 
more  resistant  enamel  of  the  cones  and  lophs ;  this  extends  inwards  as 
folds  from  the  outer  enamel  wall  of  the  tooth  ;  the  folds  may  become  cut 
oft  and  form  islands  of  enamel  on  the  grinding  surface  (dentes  complicati 
of  ungulates).  When  the  folds  extend  in  regular  order  from  the  outside 
and  inside  and  meet  in  the  middle  they  form  numerous  successive  leaves, 
bound  together  by  cement  (compound  teeth  of  elephants,  fig.  667,  and 
many  rodents). 

Paleontological  investigation,  with  which  the  more  recent  embryologi- 
cal  results  are  in  accord,  has  shown  that  a  great  regularity  prevails  in 
the  formation  of  the  cones  of  the  molars.  Triconodont  and  tritubercular 
teeth  are  recognized,  in  which  the  three  cones  are  either  arranged  in  a 
line  or  in  a  triangle,  as  well  as  multitubercular  teeth  with  more  numerous 
cones  irregularly  arranged.  The  triconodont  type  develops  farther  by  the 
formation  of  secondary  cones.  The  development  of  these  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent ways  in  molars  and  premolars.  Since  the  latter  are  the  more  sim- 
ple, their  distinction  from  the  molars  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  existence 
of  a  milk  dentition,  but  upon  structure  as  well.  This  is  important,  because 
it  happens  that  there  are  premolars  which  are  not  replaced  (marsupials, 
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many  insectivores  and  rodents)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  beneath  the  molars 
the  anlagen  of  replacing  teeth  may  be  foand.  The  latter  fact  shows 
that  the  molars,  strictly  speaking,  belong  not  to  the  permanent  but  to  the 
milk  dentition.  They  are  late  in  formation  and  are  therefore  parts  of  the 
first  dentition  carried  over  into  the  second. 

The  mouth,  which  contains  tongae  and  teeth,  is  separated  from 
the  next  division  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the  pharynx,  by  the 
uvula.  The  pharynx  narrows  behind  into  the  oesophagus,  the  en- 
trance of  which  into  the  stomach  is  marked  by  a  constricting 
cardia.  At  its  other  end  the  stomach  has  a  similar  constrictor, 
the  pylorus,  separating  it  from  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  small 
and  large  intestines  (the  latter  consisting  of  colon  and  rectum) 
are  differentiated  by  the  diameter  of  the  lumen.  The  small  in- 
testine opens  laterally  into  the  colon  and  at  the  junction  arises  a 
blind  diverticulum,  the  caecum,  which  is  small  in  mammals  with 
animal  food,  but  in  herbivores  (especially  rodents)  is  always  large 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  ver- 
miform appendix  (primates,  rodents)  is  a  narrower  part  of  the 
caecum.  Three  pairs  of  salivary  glands  empty  into  the  mouth, 
the  liver  and  pancreas  into  the  small  intestine  (duodenum). 

Most  important  of  respiratory  peculiarities  is  the  diaphragm, 
which  separates  the  body  cavity  into  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavi- 
ties. This  occurs  only  in  its  beginnings  in  other  vertebrates 
(perhaps  even  in  Amphibia).  In  the  thoracic  cavity  are  the 
oesophagus,  heart  with  its  pericardium,  and  especially  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  and  lungs;  the  remaining  vegetative  organs  are  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  diaphragm  is  a  muscular  dome,  its  con- 
vex side  towards  the  thoracic  cavity;  by  contraction  it  flattens  an 
increases  the  size  of  the  cavity,  in  consequence  of  which  air  is 
drawn  into  the  lungs  (inspiration).  On  relaxation  the  lungs  con- 
tract from  their  own  elasticity  and  force  out  a  part  of  the  air 
(expiration).  The  intercostal  muscles,  which  raise  and  lower  the 
framework  of  the  chest,  also  play  a  part,  as  in  birds.  The  respira- 
tory ducts  (fig.  579)  begin  with  the  larynx  (with  vocal  cords), 
which  can  be  closed  from  the  pharynx  by  the  epiglottis;  this  is 
followed  by  the  trachea,  which  divides  into  right  and  left  bronchi. 
Each  bronchus  divides  again  and  again,  and  the  finest  of  these 
divisions,  the  bronchioles,  are  continued  as  alveolar  ducts  to  small 
chambers,  the  infundibula,  both  these  and  the  alveolar  ducts  being 
lined  with  small  respiratory  pockets,  the  alveoli. 

The  heart,  with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  is  completely 
separated  into  systemic  and  pulmonary  halves.     In  early  embryonic 
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life  the  arterial  trunk,  which  at  first  is  simple,  ia  divided  into  a 
pnlmonary  artery,  arising  from  the  right  half  of  the  heart  and 
carrying  venous  blood,  and  an  aorta  ascendens,  with  arterial  blood, 
connected  with  the  left  half.  In  contrast  with  the  reptiles,  the 
right  aortic  arch  ia  entirely  lost,  the  left  persisting. 

The  urogenital  syBtem  ia  of  great  importance  in  the  separation 
of  the  group  into  smaller  divisions  (fig.  651).  In  both  sexes  thia 
consists  of  practically  the  same  parts  in  early  embryonic  life. 
These  are  the  early  formed  Wolffian  body  (TT);  the  permanent 
kidneys,  which  appear  later  and  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram; 


F10.6IU. 
illftn  nroseiiltal  ■ystem.  (From  Baltonr. 
after  TIkonipHOD.)  cl,  cloaca:  ep.  senitnl  proceM:  a".  Kenltnl  oord;  (.  rcctam  ; 
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Fio.  flS2.~UroKeD<tal  BTBtem  of  male  beaver.  (From  Blsncbard.)  a,  cartoreum 
sacs:  b,  openings  of  tbelrducta  Into  preputial  canal;  c,  tlpotpenli ;  d,  prepatimi 
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urinarr  bladder  wltb  ureters. 

the  nrinary  bladder  {4),  a  part  of  the  allantois  which  extends  (5) 
into  the  foetal  appendages;  the  three  ducts,  the  Mullerian  (m), 
the  Wolffian  (w),  and  the  ureter  (5).  These  ducts  no  longer 
empty  into  the  intestine,  but  into  the  allantoic  stmcturea,  the 
ureters  into  the  base  of  the   urinary  bladder,   the  Wolffian"  and 
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MQllerian  ducts  into  the  urogenital  sinas  (jug),  the  lower  continua- 
tion of  the  bladder.  The  gonad  is  connected  with  the  WolfiBaa 
dact.  In  the  anterior  vail  of  the  urogenital  sinus  is  a  mass  of 
highly  vascular  tissue  (cp),  from  which  and  a  surrounding  fold  the 
external  genitalia  are  developed.  Since  the  urogenital  sinus  opens 
from  in  front  into  the  intestine,  there  is  always  a  claoca  {cl)  in 
the  embryonic  stages,  which  persists  throughout  life  in  the  mono- 
tremes,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  female  marsupials;  in 
all  other  vertebrates  it  is  divided  by  a  partition,  the  perinfeum, 
into  a  urogenital  opening  in  front  and  an  anal  opening  behind. 

From  this  indifferent  condition  the  male  and  female  apparatus 
are  derived,  the  structures  being  closely  similar  in  most  males  (fig. 
652).  The  MuUerian  duct  vanishes,  while  the  Wolffian  duct  be- 
comes  the  vas  deferens  and  its  accessories,  serving  as  a  canal  for 
the  genital  products,  while  the  external  genitals  arise  from  the 
other  parts  mentioned,  these  forming  an  intromittent  organ 
(penis).  In  the  female  the  Wolffian  body  and  duct  degenerate, 
the  Mullerian  ducts  become  the  reproductive  canals.  The  modi- 
fications of  these  become  of  great  systematic  importance.  In  the 
monotremes  both  ducts  open  separately  and  become  differentiated 
into  two  parts  (fig.  653,  A),  anterior  oviducts  with  wide  openings 
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into  the  body  cavity  (od,  t)  and  the  uterus  (w).  The  ureters  open 
into  the  sinus  (and  not  into  the  bladder)  between  the  uterine 
openings.  In  the  marsupials  {B  and  C)  there  are  three  divisioDS, 
oviduct,  uterus,  and  vagina;  besides,  the  two  MQllerian  ducts  may 
approach,  near  the  uterus  (B),  or  fuse  in  this  region  (C)  in  some 


n 
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species,  forming  an  unpaired  blind  sac  (t;d),  which  may  even  open 
into  the  urogenital  sinus  as  a  third  vagina.  This  partial  fusion  of 
the  yaginse  of  the  marsupials  is  completed  in  the  placental  mam- 
mals,  the  single  vagina  and  the  sinus  forming  a  single  canal  (fig. 
654).     Here  the   uterine  portions  may   remain  distinct  (uterus 

A  n  ^ 
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Fxo.  661.— ji.  Uterus  duplex;   B,  uterus  bicornis;  r,  uterus  simplex.    (From  Gegen- 

baur.)    ody  oviduct;  ii«  uterus;  v,  vagina. 

duplex  of  rodents,  A)y  or  they  may  fuse  partially  (uterus  bicornis 
of  insectivores,  whales,  ungulates,  and  carnivores,  B\  or  they  may 
be  completely  fused  (uterus  simplex  of  apes  and  man,  C). 

Thus  there  are  three  different  types  of  the  female  genitalia,  in 
which  the  vagina  is  not  differentiated  (Ornithodelphia),  or  is 
double  (Marsupialia),  or  is  single  and  unpaired  (Monodelphia). 
To  these  correspond  three  types  of  development.  The  Ornitho- 
delphia are  oviparous,  the  others  viviparous,  but  are  distinguished 
by  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  The  eggs  of  the  viviparous  forms 
are  so  small  (about .  01  inch)  that  they  have  a  total,  nearly  equal 
segmentation.  Such  eggs  require  nourishment  from  the  mother 
in  order  to  produce  an  animal  with  the  complicated  structure  of  a 
mammal.  Since  in  the  Didelphia  the  uterine  nourishment  is 
usually  very  incomplete,  the  period  of  pregnancy  is  very  short, 
in  comparison  with  the  Monodelphia,  in  which  a  placenta,  a  com- 
plicated apparatus  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young,  appears; 
hence  the  marsupials,  with  their  small  imperfectly  formed  young, 
are  often  called  Aplacentalia;  the  Monodelphia,  Placentalia. 

All  mammals  care  for  the  yoaug,  this  being  chiefly  or  wholly  done  by 
the  mother,  who  not  only  supplies  them  with  milk  but  protects  them  in 
warm  if  rude  nests.  Most  mammals  are  monogamous,  some  polygamors, 
while  in  others  there  is  no  permanent  association  of  the  sexes.  The  body 
temperature  is  constant  and  ranges  from  86'  to  41*  C.  (98*  to  106*  F.) ;  in 
Echidna  it  is  only  26*  to  84*  C.  (79*  to  83*  F.).  In  most,  continual  feeding 
is  necessary  for  existence;  from  this  rule  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  like 
the  bears,  marmots,  badgers,  etc.,  which  hibernate  during  the  winter^ 
taking  no  food.  At  this  time  there  is  a  fall  in  the  temperature  due  to  the 
diminished  metabolism. 
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Sub  dots  I.   Monoiremaia  {Ornilhodelphia,  Proloikeria). 

A  few  mammals,  confined  to  AaBtralia  and  \ew  Guinea, 
divided  among  the  genera  Echidna,  Proechid}ia,  and  Omitlw 
rhi/ncfitif,  are  the  only  living  representativea  of  the  group.  They 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  mammalB  by  laying  eggs  about 
half  an  inch  long,  rich  in  yolk  and  with  soft  shells.  These  undergo 
in  the  nterns  a  discoidal  (meroblastic)  segmentation  and  are  then 
incubated  by  Orni/horhynchus  in  a  neat,  by  Echidna  in  a  tempo- 
rary pouch  (marsupium)  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  On 
hatching  the  yonng  are  nourished  by  the  secretion  of  enormously 
enlarged  sweat  glands,  which  form  two  large  masses  to  tlit-  right 
and  left  of  the  mid-ventral  surface,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  milk  glands  (sebaceous)  of  other  mammals. 
Each  opens  on  a  special  region  of  the  ventral  surface,  which  is 
slit-like  in  OrnithorhyuchuB,  a  flattened  pocket  in  the  others. 

Other  distinctions  from  other  mammals,  which  are  also  points 
of  resemblance  to  reptiles  and  birds,  are  the  strong  development 
of  the  epistemum  and  the  extension  of  the  coracoid  to  the  ster* 
num  (fig.  648),  the  termination  of  the  areters  in  the  urogenital 
sinus   and   not  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  (fig.  653),  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cloaca  in  both  sexes,  and  the  specifically  bird-like  char- 
acter  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  in  which  the  large  left  ovary  is 
alone     functional,   and    uterus    and 
vagina  are  not  differentiated.     But 
with  all  this  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten  that  the   mouotremes  have  the 
hair,  the  skull,  the  urogenital  sinus 
of  true  mammals,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  marsnpinl  hones  (fig.  655,  ' 
Om)  show  a  close  relationship  with 
the  marsupials.     The  upper  end  of 

the  hyoid  is  connected  directly  or  by  - 

a  ligament  with  the  cartilaginous 
auditory  opening,  while  a  scarcely 
visible  external  ear  occurs.  The  jaws 
are  toothless  and  enclosed  in  horny 


FIO.  (H6.-PeIrlB  Oeft  side)  of  Om/fk- 


Ji,  Ischliim 
P,  OS  pubis 


sheaths,  yet  in  the  young  of  Orni- 

thorhynchus  there  are  in   each  jaw 

three  pairs  of  multitnbercular  molars,  which  are  later  replaced 

by  four  broad  homy  plates. 
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EcHiDMDf.  The  spiny  aiit-«atera  have  the  body  covered  with  brlatles, 
SDout  with  a  worm-shaped  tongue  used  iu  catching  insects;  Ectiidiia 
acuUata  of  Australia,  feet  Ave- toed,  with  digging  claws;  Proeehidna 
{AcarUhoglostua)  of  New  Guinea,  three-toed.  ORN[THORi]TNCHit>£.  The 
duckbills  are  toothless,  cloHe-haired  animals  with  homy  jitws  which 
resemble  those  of  a  duck;  the  five-toed  feet  with  a  swimming  web  especinllj 
well  developed  on  the  fore  feet.     Omithorhynahua  paradoxui  of  Anatralio. 


Fio.  BGC— Omifhorhimchiupanulom*.  dnckblll.    (From  Schmuda.) 

The  male  has  a  spine  with  a  gland  on  the  hind  feet  which  fits  in  a  corre- 
sponding pit  on  the  thigh  of  the  female  and  apparently  plays  a  r61e  in 
copniation. 

The  oldest  fossil  mammals  are  possibly  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  monotremes.  These  appear  in  the  trias  and  form  a  group,  MULTITU- 
BERCULATA  (Allotheria),  which  is  but  imperfectly  known  (Tritylo'ion, 
Microlestes,  Plagiauiax),  Their  multi tubercular  teeih  resemble  the  tempo- 
rary ones  of  Ornitkorhynthta,  while  there  are  indications  that  the  corn- 
coid  existed  ns  a  distinct  bone.  X>ess  certain  are  the  PitOTODOt4TA  {Droma- 
therium,  Microoonoilon)  of  the  American  Jurassic,  of  which  only  the  lower 
jaws  are  known. 

Sub  Class  II.  Marstipialia  {Didelphia). 
These,  like  the  remaining  mammals,  are  viviparous.  They 
have  small  eggs  which  undergo  a  total  segmentation  in  most  species, 
and  develop  in  tho  maternal  uterus,  being  nourished  hy  a  secre- 
tion from  its  walls.  In  a  few  species  there  is  a  placenta  which,  in 
J'ernnieles,  is  allantoic  in  origin,  in  Dasyurus  viverrinug  possibly 
also  from  the  yolk  sac.  In  most  species  there  is  no  placenta.  In 
all  there  is  insufficient  nourishment  and  the  young  are  born  iu  a  very 
immature  condition.  They  are  therefore  carried  a  long  time  by 
the  mother  in  the  marsnpinm,  a  pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of  skin 
on  the  posterior  ventral  surface,  into  which  the  nipples  open. 
The  ventral  surface  is  supported  by  the  marsupial  bones,  slender 
rods  articulated,  right  and  left,  at  the  pubic  symphysis.  Other 
■  characteristics  of  the  marsupial  skeleton  are  the  inflected  posterior 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig.  657,  a)  and  the  rudimentary  replace- 
ment of  teeth.  The  milk  teeth  and  molars  (first  dentition)  are 
as  a  whole  retained,  only  premolar  3  being  replaced  by  another 
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tooth;  but  it  is  in  question  whether  this  belongs  to  the  second  den- 
tition or  is  a  belated  member  of  the  first.  The  sexual  apparatus 
has  already  been  described  (p.  630). 

Marsupials  are  known  from  the  secondary  (Jurassic)  and  tertiary  strata 
of  Europe  and  both  Americas.  They  were  apparently  then  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  but  were  crowded  out  by  the  placental  mammals  and 
persisted  only  as  remnants  (Coenolestes  and  the  opossums)  in  America,  but 
as  a  richly  developed  fauna  in  Australia.    In  the  latter  region  they  con- 


Fxo.  667.— Lower  jaw  of  Th}fiacinu»  cynocephalua  (from  Flower),  showing  (a)  the 
inflected  angle  chaiaoteristic  of  marsupials;  cd^  articular  surface. 

tinned  because  here,  on  account  of  the  early  separation  of  this  continent 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  development  of  Placentalia  occurred.  The 
placentals  are  entirely  lacking  in  Australia  with  the  exception  of  those 
introduced  by  man  and  such  (mice,  bats,  seals)  as  easily  pass  from  island 
to  island.  In  their  present  habitat,  in  adaptation  to  similar  conditions 
they  have  undergone  a  development  analogous  to  that  of  the  placentals  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  so  that  they  present  groups  parallel  with  the 
carnivores,  rodents,  insectivores,  and  ungulates. 

Order  I.  Poljrprotodonta  (Zoophaga). 

Many  marsupials^  among  them  the  oldest^  have  a  dentition 
adapted  to  animal  food.  They  have  numerous  incisors  (up  to  five 
in  each  half- jaw )^  strong  canines,  and  sharp-pointed  molars  (fig. 
657).  Some  in  teeth,  as  well  as  in  body  form,  resemble  the  Insec- 
tivora,  others  the  carnivores. 

The  DasyuridsB  are  carnivorous:  Dasyurtis;  SarcophUus  ursinvs^  the 
Tasmanian  *  devil,'  dangerous  to  larger  mammals;  ThylaeinuSy  pouched 
wolf.  The  Peramelid^  are  insectivorous;  Perameles,  bandicoot.  The 
DiDELPHTiDiB,  or  opossums,  which  are  confined  to  America  (chiefly  South) 
are  more  carnivorous  in  dentition  and  recall  the  apes  with  their  opposable 
thumb.     Diddphys  virginiana* 

Order  n.  Diprotodonta  (Phytophaga). 

The  herbivorous  habits  are  correlated  with  the  degeneration 
of  canines,  which  usually  are  lacking  in  the  lower  jaw  and  are  at 
least  very  small  in  the  upper.  There  are  also  only  two  incisors, 
of  large  size,  in  the  lower  jaw,  while  the  middle  two  of  the  upper 
are  much  larger  than  the  one  or  two  lateral  which  may  be  present. 

The  PHASCOLOMTiDiB  are  the  rodents  of  the  marsupials  with  one  chisel- 
like incisor  in  each  half  of  each  jaw.    PhascalomySy  wombat.    The  Macro- 
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FODiDf,  or  kangaroos,  resemble  tbe  ungulHtes  in  their  Urge  herds  on  the 
grassy  places.  The  fore  legs  being  very  small,  tlie  snimnla  leap  wiib  the 
BtroDg  hind  legs  and  tail.  Maci-optu  giganUus.  The  Phalangistid.e 
have  very  variable  teeth.  They  resemble  in  habiis  the  squirrels.  Petaunis 
having  the  snme  parachute  folds  ns  does  our  flying  squirrel,  Tbe  Dipni- 
todoota  contain  many  fossil  forms  in  Australia  and  a  few  iu  South  . 
America.  Some  of  the  Australian  fossils  were  rery  l&rge,  Diprotodon 
auslralis  larger  than  a  rhinoceros. 

Sub  Class  III.  PlacentaUa  {Monodelphia). 

The  first  reason  for  associating  the  mammals  of  the  Old  World 
and  most  of  those  of  the  New  together  as  Placentalia  is  an  embrv- 
ological  ODC,  tho  presence  of  a  placenta.      When  serosa,  amnion, 
and  allantois  (p.  553)  have  developed  in  the  embryo,  the  vessels 
of  the  allautois  spread  out  beneath  the  serosa  and  form  witli  this 
the  chorion,  which  sends  small  processes  or  villi  into  the  now 
highly    vascular    mucous    mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  iu  order   to 
obtain  nourishment  somewhat  as 
a  tree  obtains  food  by  its  roots. 
These   villi   may  be    distributed 
over  tho  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face   (fig.    058),     producing    the 
chorion    frondosum,    or    diffuse 
placenta,  which  occurs  in  Cetacea, 
perissodactyles  and    many  artio- 
dactyles  (swine).     On  the  other 
hand  the  villi  may  be  restricted 
to  certain  places,  becoming  very 
ni-  stronff  there.     This  gives  rise  to 

cavity ;  a!,  slUntoiB;  om,  amnion :        .    ,     ,  ,■        -j, 

iimbilicBi  cord;  r/i.  rhorion;  -i.i,  cotjledonary,  discoidal,  or  zouary 
'",),  placenta.  To  these  correspond 
*■  portions  of  the  uterine  lining 
which  ate  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  becoming  extremely  vas- 
cuhir  (uterine  placeuU),  The  cotyledonary  placenta  (fig,  659) 
consists  of  many  small  placentar  patches,  the  cotyledons  (most 
rnminants).  In  the  zonary  placenta  the  villous  area  takes  the 
shape  of  a  girdle  or  barrel  (carnivores,  Sirenia),  while  the  discoidal 
(other  mammals)  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  disc-like. 

Besides  the  placental  structures  the  higher  mammals  are  cliar- 
acterized  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cloaca,  tbe  impaired  vagina, 
and  absence  of  marsupial  bones  and  inflected  angle  of  the  jaw.     The 
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Du;^  r.  Space  (ex(ra-embr\'<j 
between  chorion  and  atnnioi 
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dcutitiuD,  on  the  other  hand,  has  undergone  a  progressive,  diver- 
gent development,  so  that  the  distinctions  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  tlie  maraupiah,  and  hence  of  importance  in 

differentiating  the  orders. 

Order  I.  Edentata. 
A  few  families,  poor  in  species,  are  united  under  the  name 
Edentata  because  teeth  are  absent  or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case, 
are  markedly  degenerate.     Persistent  functional  incisors  are  lack- 


Fio.  KB.— Cotyledon ary  placenta  ftnd  embryo  of  cow.    (From  Baiironr,  after  Colin.) 
C,  cotyleaonBof  aterine,  C,  ol  Itetal  placenta;  CD,  chorion;  U.  uterus;    V, 

ing,  canines  but  rarely  occur  (Bradypus);  molars  may  be  present, 
sometimes  in  great  numbers  (Priodon  gigas,  the  large  armadillo,  has 
about  a  hundred  molars),  but  they  are  poorly  rooted,  prismatic, 
without  enamel,  and  usually  monophyodont.  Since  the  aardvark 
(Orycleropus)  and  Tatusia  have  a  heterodont  milk  dentition  in 
embryonic  life  in  which  incisors  occur,  and  fossil  edentates 
{Enielops)  with  complete  dentition  are  known,  the  absence  of  a 
replacement  of  the  teeth  is  to  be  explained  by  degeneration,  which 
may  affect  other  parts,  and  is  to  a  certain  eitent  the  reason  for  the 
low  position  accorded  these  forms.  The  great  number  of  sacral 
rertebne  is  striking,  being  as  many  as  thirteen  in  some  armadillos. 
The  placenta  is  very  variable,  being  diSase,  discoidal,  or  zonary  in 
different  species.     The  group  is  essentially  tropical,  but  one  species 
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entering  the  United  States.     The  oldest  foaeila  occur  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  beds  of  Patagonia  (eocene  or  oligocene). 

Sub  Order  I.  NOMAKTHRA.  Old  World  edentates.  FODIENTIA. 
Animals  with  etroug  digging  claws,  !oag  tail,  and  long,  Termiform,  sticky 
tongue  used  in  catching  ants  and  other  insects.  Orycteroptu  capetuis, 
aardvarlc,  with  long  snout,  sparae  bristly  hair,  fire  small  molars,  and 
rudimentary  mitk  dentition.  SQUAMATA.  Toothless,  body  covered  with 
overlspping  scales.     ManU,  pangolins  of  Asia  and  Africa  (flg.  600). 


Fio.  MO.— Vanii  iom/icatidata,  pftngoUa.    (From  Muntelro.) 

Sub  Order  11.  XENARTHRA.  Edentates  of  the  New  World.  VER- 
MILINOUIA,  ant  eaters.  Resemble  maaids  ia  toothless  jaws,  long  ant- 
catching  tongues,  and  strong  digging  claws,  but  are  hairy  and  lack  scales. 
Myrmecophaga.  TARDIGRADA,  sloths.  Hairy,  head  short,  rudimentary 
tail,  and  few  teeth,  lung  strong  cliiws  by  which  they  hang  back  down- 
wards from  limbs  of  trees.  Bradypug  tridactylus,  nine  cervical  verte- 
brae ;  Cholccpus,  six  cervicals.  Fossils  allied  are  Megatherium,  as  large 
as  an  elephant,  Mylodon,  Megalonyx,  these  two  eilending  north  to  Penn- 
sylvania. LORICATA,  armadillos.  Body  with  armor  of  bony  plates, 
molars  numerous  ;  insectivorous.  In  the  extinct  GLTPTonoNrrD*  of  South 
America  the  plates  fused  to  a  continuous  armor.  One  species  twelve  feet 
long.  One  species  may  have  occurred  iti  Europe.  Dabtpodida  ;  dermal 
armor  in  three  or  more  movable  transverse  plates ;  uocttirnal.  Genera 
based  upon  the  number  of  bands  :  Dasyptis,  Jenrtnis;  Tacusia  tiovent- 
cincta*  enters  United  States. 

Order  II.  loMctirora. 
These  primitive  forms  have  a  complete  dentition,  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  teeth  being  present,  although  they  vary  in  number. 
The  roots  are  developed  early  and  consequently  the  teeth  are  small. 
Since  they  end  with  sharp  cusps,  adapted  for  eating  insects,  they 
resemble  the  carnivores,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  bv 
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the  rudimentary  condition  or  occasional  absence  of  the  canines 
{Taljya  \\il,  mmy  shrews  |J^H)-  There  is  great  variability  in 
the  matter  of  replacement  of  teeth;  in  the  shrews,  for  instance, 
the  milk  dentition  is  suppressed  and 
the  second  only  is  functional,  while  in 
the  hedgehog  one  incisor  and  one  pre- 
molar in  each  jaw,  a  second  premolar 
and  the  canine  of  the  lower  jaw  func- 
tion in  both  dentitions.  In  many  re-  fig.  e6i.-skuu  of  Sorex.  (From 
spects    the    insectiYores    resemble    the 

rodents:  a  clavicle  is  present;  there  are  usually  five  toes  furnished 
with  claws;  there  is  a  uterus  bicornis,  often  divided  its  whole 
length,  and  discoidal  placenta. 

Aside  from  the  proboscis-like  snout  the  insectivores  resemble  the 
rodents  in  appearance,  forming  parallel  groups  to  those  of  that  order. 
The  Erinacidje,  or  hedgehogs,  of  the  Old  World  are  spined  like  the  porcu- 
pines ;  the  SoRicmjs,  or  shrews  (8orex*  Blarina*),  are  mouse-like,  as  are 
the  allied  TALProiE,  or  moles  (Scalops,*  Condylura,*  star-nosed  mole), 
which  burrow  in  the  earth  and  have  the  eyes  more  or  less  rudimentary. 
Some  authors  place  here  Galeopithecus  of  the  East  Indies,  which  has  a 
similar  membrane  and  similar  sailing  powers  as  the  flying  squirrels.  It 
also  presents  resemblance  to  the  bnts  and  to  the  lemurs.  The  earliest 
known  insectivores  date  from  the  eocene. 


Fio.  e62.— Skeleton  of  bat.    (After  Brehm.) 

Order  III.  Chiroptdra. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  actually  fly,  and  this  at 

once  characterizes  them.     The  flying  membrane  (patagium)  is  a 

thin  fold  of  skin,  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  which  begins  at  the 
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tail,  includes  the  lower  extremities  to  the  foot,  »nd  extends  thence 
to  the  fingers,  leaving  tlie  thumb  free.  Fingers  2-5  are  onormoiislv 
elongated  and  support  the  membrane.  Since  Right  requires 
strong  muscles,  the  sternum  develops  a  small  keel,  recalling  that 
of  birds,  for  the  attachment  of  the  large  pectoral  muscle.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  flying  powers  the  clavicle  is  strong.  The  patagiuni 
is  the  seat  of  a  very  actite  tactile  sense,  by  means  of  which  blinded 
bats  can  fly  among  all  kinds  of  obstacles  without  disturbing  them. 
The  enormous  ear  conchs  and  a  noticeable  nose  leaf,  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  group,  also  have  marked  tactile  powers.  In 
the  pectoral  position  of  the  mammary  glands  and  in  the  discoidal 
placenta  these  animals  resemble  the  primates.  In  temperate 
regions  bats  hibernate  during  the  winter.  The  dentition  is  vari- 
able, often  f^lJ.     Fossils  occur  in  the  eocene. 

Sub  Order  I.  MICBOCHIROPTEB-\,  wiih  insectivorous  dentition, 
only  the  thurab  of  the  fore  limbs  clawed.  Vbspebtiuonid£  tail  long,  nn 
nose  leaf  ;  Vespertigo*  Atalapha*  PHrLLOSTOMio*,  with  noae  leaf,  iro[>- 
ical  America  ;  Deamodua,  the  blond -sucking  or  vampyre  bat. 

Sub  Order  II.  MACHROCHIROPTEBA  (Frugivora).  uitli  sm™«li- 
crowued  molars,  claws  on  ihunib  ;md  flrat  two  fingers.  Includes  ibe  flying 
foxes,  PUropua,  of  the  Eiiat  Indies. 

Order  IV.  BodentU. 
The  rodents  unite  great  similarity  in  appearance  with  a  char- 
acteristic dentition.     The  canines  are  absent,  and  the  molars  are 
separated  by  a  large  gup  (diastema)  from  the  incisors  (fig.  C63). 
^  The  latter  are  strong,  chisel-like, 

have  persistent  pulps  and  grow  at 
the  lower  end  as  they  are  worn 
away  at  the  cutting  edge.  Since 
I  only  the  front  snrface  has  enamel, 
wear  keeps  them  constantly  sharp. 
Usually  there  is  but  a  single  in- 
cisor, and  only  in  the  Duplici- 
dentata  is  a  second  present  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  molars  are  cus- 
Fio.  Boa.— sknu  at  porcupin«.    (From  pidate  or  havo  enamel  folds  and 

Schmardft)   /,  fronUl;  fm,  premaxll-   K  .,  ... 

ittnr;^  temporal  fossa  conilnuouH  In  frequently     Continue     to     grow 

CroDt  with  orbit;  «,  inrraorbltal  fora-  ,,    ^      .       ,  t.         rr-.    ■  i      - 

meD,  onormoua  on  acconntof  the  por-  thronghout  life.       Their  numbeflS 

tion  of   tbe    maweter    muscle    which  ,  j.i  j         j      ii_       i  i_ 

pasaas  through  It.  frequently  reduced,  the  formuue 

varying  between  |g  jj  and  |gj}|.  Many  species  have  an  inflected 
angle  of  the  jaw  like  that  of  marsupials.  The  infraorbital  canal 
is  a  striking  feature  in  Muridie  and  Hystricid»  {fig.   663,  o),  a 
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large  opening  in  front  of  the  orbit  in  which  a  part  of  the  masseter 
mascle  is  attached. 

The  rodents  are  distinguished  from  the  ungulates,  which,  like 
them,  are  herbivorous,  by  the  usually  smaller  size,  the  possession 
of  claws,  five  toes  (sometimes  reduced  to  three),  the  occurrence 
usually  of  a  clavicle,  and  a  discoid  placenta.  The  mamm»  are 
inguinal  in  position  and,  corresponding  to  the  great  fertility,  are 
very  numerous.  The  occurrence  of  glands  with  a  strong-smelling 
secretion,  which  open  near  the  anus,  is  common.  About  nine 
hundred  living  species  are  known,  occurring  in  all  regions  except 
the  Australian.     The  order  appears  in  the  eocene. 

Sub  Order  I.  DUPLICIDENTATA  (T^gomorpha),  two  upper  incisors, 
includes  the  hares,  Lepus*  and  the  picas,  Lagomys* 

Sub  Order  II.  SCIUROMORPHA.  The  squirrels,  SciURiDiE,  are  distin- 
guished  by  the  sort  fur  and  bushy  tail.  Sciurus*  squirrels ;  Cyiiomys* 
prairie  dogs ;  Sciuropterus*  flying  squirrels.  The  Castorid^  have  soft  fur 
and  scaly  tail.     Cantor  flbei\*  beaver  of  Europe  and  America. 

Sub  Order  III.  MYOMORPHA,  rats  and  mice.  Mtis  musculus,* 
common  mouse;  Mas  rctttas^*  house  rat,  once  abundant  but  now  replaced 
by  the  gray  rat,  if.  deeumanus*  an  immigrant  from  Asia.  White  rats  are 
albinos  of  M.  rattus.    Fiber  zibethicus*  musk  rat;  Arvioola^*  field  mice. 

Sub  Order  III.  HYSTRICOMORPHA.  The  porcupines  (Htstricid*) 
have  spines;  the  Old  World  forms,  Hystriz,  are  terrestrial,  ours  (Erethyzon) 
arboreal.  The  Caviid^  of  South  America  have  hoof-like  claws.  Cavia 
cobaya,  guinea  pig.    Hydrochosfus^  capybara,  the  largest  existing  rodent. 

Order  V.  Ungulata. 

Under  the  heading  of  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals,  are  here 
included  two  groups  of  living  animals  in  which  the  body  weight 
is  supported  on  hoofs  on  the  tips  of  the  toes,  and  which  are  sharply 
marked  off  from  other  forms.  If,  however,  the  fossils  are  in- 
cluded, the  limits  of  the  group  must  be  extended  so  that  it  includes 
the  elephants  and  conies  of  the  existing  fauna  as  well  as  several 
extinct  forms,  for  these  so  interlock  and  intergrade  that  «harp 
linos  cannot  be  drawn. 

The  ungulates,  which  arise  from  common  ancestors,  the  Con- 
dylarthra,  the  representatives  of  which  occur  in  the  eocene  of 
America  (Phenacodon)^  are  preeminently  herbivorous;  the  canines 
are  rarely  well  developed,  the  molars  numerous  and  adapted  to 
grinding  the  food,  more  or  less  fiattened  and  frequently  with 
folded  enamel.  The  mammae  are  inguinal,  the  uterus  bicomuate, 
and  the  placenta  either  diffuse  or  (most  ruminants)  cotyledonary 
(fig.  659).     The  legs  are  exclusively  locomotor  structures  and,  to 
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permit  freer  motion,  the  olavicles  are  absent;  the  feet  touch  but 
the  tips  of  the  toes,  enclosed  in  hoofs,  to  the  ground  (unguligrade). 
Since  the  metacarpals  and  metatamals  are  greatly  elongate,  the 
wrist  and  ankle  are  raised  high  from  the  ground  so  that  they  arc 
freqaently  confoanded  with  elbow  and  knee.  With  this  exclu- 
sively supporting  cliaracter  of  the  limbs  there  is  the  same  teudi  ncy 
to  reduction  and  fusion  of  bones  which  was  noticed  in  birds  (p. 
606).  There  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  development  of  radius 
and  tibia  to  the  chief  supports  of  the  body,  the  fibula  becoming 
mdimentary,  the  ulna  being  developed  sometimes  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  sometimea  only  in  its  upper  part,  which  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  (olecranon),  and  is  more  or  less  fnsed  with 
the  radius.  The  same  tendency  to  simplification  prevails  in  the 
feet,  but  is  expressed  diflerently  in  the  odd-toed  (perissodactylc) 
and  even-toed  (artiodactyle)   forms.     In  the  Ferlsaodactyla  the 


m^ 


Fi9.  flM.-T'orB  feet  of  unKuliiteB.  (After  Flower.)  A-C,  veiitaoit.ctfW.  C-P,  artld- 
dsctyle.  A,  toplr;  B,  Tblnocerui;  C,  borie;  D,  pig:  E.  deer:  F.  caiuiil.  c.  trlqos- 
trum  lulnnrel:  I,  lunatQia  llntermedlum):  m,  cBpllalam:  m'-mi.  rtidlmenis  of 
metacnriAls  II  Aid  ^-  V-  plslforme:  R,  radtiiB;  *.  avaphold  (rullalel:  tit.  IrapeEold; 
tm,  trapezlDm:  U.  aln&:  u.  hmmatam;  II-V,  digits. 

axis  of  pressure  passes  through  the  middle  toe  (fig.  664,  A~C, 
III),  while  the  other  toes  disappear  symmetrically  around  this. 
Since  the  first  toe  is  early  lost,  toe  V  is  next  to  disappear  (B),  and 
then  toes  11  and  IV  (C),  so  that  at  last  there  remain  only  the 
skeleton  and  hoof  of  tlie  middle  toe  (horse),  the  rudiments  of  toes 
II  and  IV  persisting  as  the  small  splint  bones. 

Iq  the  Artiodactyla  ths  axis  of  pressure  falls  between  toes  III 
and  IV  (fig.  664,  D),  which  both  unite  in  supporting  the  body 
and  are  equally  developed  and  frequently  fuse,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  metacarpals  are  concerned  (E,  F).     The  figures  D-F  show 
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how  the  other  digits  disappear^  digit  I  being  lost  still  earlier. 
Since  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  more  upon  the  hind  legs  than 
upon  the  front  ones,  the  former  are  the  first  to  become  modified. 
Since  we  are  able,  by  using  abundant  paleontological  material,  to 
follow  in  detail  the  lines  of  descent  of  both  artiodactyles  and  peris- 
Bodactyles,  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  these  form  diverging 
series,  distinct  from  the  beginning.  In  each  series  most  of  the 
common  characters  enumerated  above  have  been  independently 
acquired  so  that  the  uniformity  in  appearance  of  the  various 
groups  of  ungulates  is  in  great  part  the  result  of  convergence. 
The  discussion  of  the  fossils  will  be  given  under  a  separate  head. 

Sub  Order  I.  PERISSODAOTYLA  (Solidungula).  The  dentition  is 
peculiar  in  having  molars  and  premolars  (with  more  or  less  pronounced 
enamel  folds)  of  equal  size;  a  second  character  is  the  predominant  devel- 
opment of  the  middle  toe,  the  others  in  the  three  existing  families  reduced 
to  different  degrees.  Tapiridje,  fore  feet  four-toed,  hind  feet  three-toed; 
teeth  ]  jjf ;  nose  elongate  into  a  proboscis.  Tapinis^  tapirs,  tropical  Amer- 
ica and  India.  RHiNOCERormiB,  three  toes  on  all  feet,  teeth  J{}f;  one  or 
two  horns  on  the  nasal  bones,  these  without  skeleton;  skin  thick,  hairless, 
hence  these  were  formerly  united  with  elephants  as  Pachydermata. 
Rhinoceros^  a  single  horn,  India;  Ceratorhinus  (Asia),  Atdodus  (Africa), 
have  two  horns.  EguiDiB,  a  single  functional  toe,  toes  II  and  IV  forming 
splint  bones  (fig.  664,  o);  teeth  {{{| ;  Equus  caballtis*  horse,  a  native  of 
Asia;  E.  asinus,  ass;  E.  zebra.  Hybrids  between  jackass  and  mare  are 
called  mules;  between  stallion  and  she-ass,  hinnies. 

Sub  Order  II.  ARTIODACTYLA.  Besides  the  features  of  the  feet, 
these  forms  have  the  premolars,  three  or  four  in  number,  smaller  than  the 
molars.  The  species  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  perissodactyles 
and  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  I,  NON-RUMINANTIA 
(Bunodontia);  omnivorous  and  have  correspondingly  a  bunodont  dentition, 

^  Z.  3^4g,  the   canines    frequently   developed  into   tusks;  the  stomach  is 

usually  simple,  but  is  occasionally  divided  into  three  chambers  (Dicotyles^ 
Hippopotamus),  although  rumination  does  not  occur.  The  leg  skeleton  is 
little  modified  (fig.  664,  i>),  ulna  and  fibula  not  being  reduced,  and  meta- 
carpals and  metatarsals  separate.  HiPPOPOTAMmiB ;  all  four  toes  reach  the 
ground;  skin  thick  (*  pachyderm*),  body  heavy;  living  species  all  African. 
Hippopotamus.  Sjjidm;  two  functional  toes,  skin  with  bristles,  snout 
pToboscis-like.  Sus  scro/a,  swine ;  Dicotyles,*  peccaries  of  warmer 
America. 

Section  II.  RUMINANTIA  (Pecora);  teeth  and  stomach  are  adapted  to 
the  exclusively  herbivorous  diet.  The  stomach  (fig.  665)  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  each  again  subdivided.  The  first  of  these,  the  rumen,  or 
paunch  (ru),  receives  the  food  as  it  is  eaten;  then  at  a  time  of  quiet  it  is 
regurgitated  into  the  mouth  and  ground  by  the  molars  ('  chewing  the  cud  *). 
It  then  passes  back,  this  time  into  tho  second  division,  the  honeycomb,  or 
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reticulum  (r«),  thence  to  the  man^plies  or  omasnm  (o),  and  Ustly  to  the 
abomasum,  or  true  stomach  (a).  Usually  not  only  the  canines  but  the  in- 
cisors of  the  upper  jaw  are  degenerate,  while  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  strong  and  the  canines  have  taken  the  form  and  position  of  incisors. 
The  molars  are  seleiiodont  (have  crescent-shaped  cusps).  With  few  excep- 
tions they  are  of  large  size  and  many  bear  horns  on  the  frontal  bones.  These 
are  larger  in  the  males  and  may  occur  exclnsiTsly  in  that  sei.  In  the  sim- 
plest case  (giraffes)  these  are  cones  of  horn  free  from  the  frontals  and  cov- 
ered with  skin.   In  others  (C.^vicornial  the  horn  cores  fnse  secondarily  with 


Fia.SBS.— Stninuihaf  aheep.    (After  CxruH  niid  Olto.io,  nbomuam  (tme  rtotDACh)  ^ 
a,om(uain  imaQrplleB) ;  it.  retlcalum  Ihonnycomb) ;  •w.  rumen  (pan  Dch). 

the  frontala  and  are  covered  with  a  firm  sheath  of  horn.  Lastly,  the  horns 
are  outgrowths  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  which  nsually  the  outer  coats  are 
lost  and  only  the  bone  projects  freely  (antlers).  These  are  shed  yesriy, 
the  new  antler  which  takes  its  place  being  larger  and  consisting  of  a  larger 
number  of  branches  or  tines,  thus  constilutingan  index  of  age  (Cervicomia). 
Cahblopardalid.£  (Devexa),  giraffes,  long-legged  forms  (two  genera)  from 
Africa  with  persistent  horns;  teeth  \\\\.  Qiraffa.  Certid£,  deer,  with 
deciduous  horns  in  the  male.  Cervtu,*  common  deet;  Alces,*  moose; 
Eangiffr*  reindeer;  Moschid^,  horns  lacking,  malex  with  enlarged  upper 
canines  and  with  a  musk  gland  (the  source  of  the  familiar  perfume)  on  the 
ventral  surface;  Moschug,  central  Asia.  The  Tragi;uD£.  primitive  Asiatic 
and  African  forms,  includes  the  chevrotain,  Tragidtis  javanieuM,  the  small- 
est living  ungulate.  The  CAVICORNIA  include  a  large  number  of  forms, 
some  of  great  economic  importance;  teeth  |{H-  Botid£:  Bo»  taurtu, 
domestic  cattle,  probably  descended  from  three  distinct  stocks  (B.  primi^ 
gonitis,  the  aurochs,  B.  longifroia  and  B.  frontonu);  Biion.*  inclnding 
B.  europeua,  the  bison  proper,  and  B.  amerkaniU*  our  '  buffalo,'  so  near 
extinction;  Bubalus,  the  true  buffalo  of  the  Old  World.  OvmjE:  Odtanei, 
sheep;  0.  montana*  big  horn;  Capra  hircus,  goat;  Ortioa  moacAotu*,* 
musk  ox,  Antilopid-e:  including  a  host  of  Old  World  torau  (AntUope, 
Gaeella,  Supicapra  tragus,  the  chamois,  etc.)and  Antitocapra  amtrioana,* 
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the  prong  horn,  which  sheds  its  horns,  and  Hoploceras  montanus*  the 
Rocky  mountain  sheep. 

Section  III.  TYLOPODA,  stomach  without  manyplies,  no  frontal 
horns,  diffuse  placenta.  Cainelus^  the  camels  of  the  Old  World;  C.  drome- 
darius,  one  hump;  C  hcustriamis^  two  humps.  Auchenia  laina^  A,  alpaca 
of  South  America. 

Paleontolo^  of  the  Ungnlata. 

Extensive  paleoutological  material,  especially  from  the  tertiary  rocks 
of  our  western  states,  has  cleared  up  many  lines  of  ungulate  descent 
and  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  CONDYLARTHRA  of  the  eocene, 
with  five-toed  plantigrade  feet,  well-developed  ulna  and  fibula,  and  an 
omnivorous  dentition,  formed  the  stock  from  which  descended  the  artio- 
dactyles  and  perisspdactyles,  and  possibly  carnivores  and  primates  as  well, 
the  ungulate  line  extending  through  the  Amblypoda.  From  one  group  of 
tliose  (the  PHENACODONTiDiE)  the  lines  of  rhinoceros  and  tapir  have  come, 
and  in  an  almost  Complete  series  we  know  the  ancestry  of  the  horse. 
Hyracotherium  (Eohippus)  and  Orohippus  of  the  eocene  had  the  fore  feet 
four-toed  (fig.  666,  1) ;   PdUxotherium  and  Mesohippus  {St)  of  the  lower 
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Fio.  6W.-TEvolntion  of  fore  foot  of  horse.  (From  WiederRhelm.)  UOrohipjnu 
(eocene):  f,  Mesohippus  (lower  miocene);  5,  Miohippus  (miooene);  A,  Protohippus 
(upper  pliocene);  5,  Plinhippus  (pleistocene);  6^  Equus. 

miooene  and  Miohippus  of  the  later  miocene  were  three-toed,  while  Mery* 
hippus  and  Hipparion  (PlioJiippus,  4)  of  the  pliocene  were  near  the  horse 
in  tooth  structure.  The  single-toed  horaes  appeared  in  the  pleistocene 
with  Pliohippus  (5)  and  then  Equus  itself  {6).  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
the  horse  entirely  died  out  in  America,  although  the  chief  part  of  its  his- 
tory was  enacted  here. 

The  AMBLYPODA,  mentioned  above,  were  semi-plantigrade  penta- 
dactyle  forms,  appearing  in  the  lowest  eocene,  and  reaching,  in  Uinta^ 
tJierium  {Dinocerus)  an  elephantine  size.  The  TOXODONTIA  of  the 
South  American  tertiaries  combined  perissodactyle,  rodent,  hyracoid,  and 
proboscidian  features,  while  the  TILLODONTIA  of  the  eocene  recall  both 
carnivores  and  rodents. 

Order  VI.  ProboscidU. 

The  elephants  and  their  allies,  with  their  hoofs  and  herbivorous 
dentition,  are  closely  related  to  the  ungulates.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  their  thick  skin  (* pachyderm'),  the  large,  massive, 
five-toed  legs,    and  especially  by  the   nose   drawn    out   into   a 


long  proboscis*  with   a  fingeNlike  process   at  the   tip,  lastly   bv 
the  dentition.     CaDines  are  entirely  lucking,  but  the  incisors  of 
the   npper   jaw   have    pnlps    and    therefore    continue   to   grow 
throughont  life,  forming  the  well-known  tusks.     In  the   liring 
elephants  there  are  but  a  single  pair  of  tusks,  but  in  some  extinct 
Mastodons  there  were  a  second  smaller  pair  in  the  lower  jaw,  while 
in  Diaotherium  only  the  lower  iii- 
cisors  were  developed,  these  pro- 
jecting downwards.     The  molars 
(in   Mastodon  and    Dinotherium 
with     normal     replacement    and 
cusps)  consist  of  numerons  plates 
of    enamel    and   dentine   united . 
Fio.o«r-inrtde  or  left  lower  ].w  of  ^3  cement,  and  undergo  a  lateral 
(Af^OwM^w,  t5nctio3"mX?^'  displacement.     Of  the  three  large 
li»  Buooeasor.  molars  and    premolars    only    one 

at  a  time  is  functional  (fig.  667,  i);  when  worn  out  the  next  one 
behind  (3)  takes  its  place.  Further  features  are  a  uterus  bicomis, 
a  zonary  placeuta,  and  two  pectoral  mammoe. 

Elephaktida:  Eiephos  indictis,  small  enrs ;  £.  afrieanus,  large 
ears.  E.  primigenius,  TD&mmiMi,  ia  the  pleistocene;  specimens  found 
frozen  in  ice  in  Siberia  have  close  woolly  hair,  in  some  places  three  feet 
loiif;.  Maatodmi,  with  tuberculate  teeth,  range  from  miocene  through  ihc 
pliocene.  DlNOTHeBlD.S,  only  lower  incisors ;  Dinotherium,  Old  World 
miocene. 

Order  VII.  Hyracoidea. 
The  single  genus  Hyrax,  including  species  from  western  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  four-toed  front  feet,  hind  feet  with  three  toec. 
the  digits  with  nails,  the  placenta  zonary,  and  the  dentition  ^%\\, 
forms  this  group,  no  fossils  being  known.  Hyrax  syriacus  is  sup- 
posed to  he  the  '  coney '  of  the  fiible. 

Older  vm.  Slreoii. 
This  order  consists  of  a  few  aquatic  mammals  which  are  whale- 
like in  form,  with  the  fore  limbs  fin-like,  the  hind  legs  lacking,  and 
a  horizontal  caudal  fin.  They  live  in  shallow  seas  or  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  feed  on  the  tang,  which  they  chew 
with  jawi  covered  with  horny  plates.  The  teeth  (in  the  fossil 
Proroslomus  |4^})  are  rednced  or  entirely  lacking.  The  foro  legs 
are  pentadactyle  and  often  have  rudimentary  nails  and  always  a 
flexible  elbow.  The  two  pectoral  mammse  have  possibly  caused 
these  animals  to  furnish  the  germ  of  truth  in  the  mermaid  myth. 
Manatua  americantis,*  the  manatee,  six  cervical  vertebne,  eight  to 
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ten  molars;  Halicore dugong,  Indo-P&cific;  Rhytint  eteVeri  oii\i'0 
northern  Pacific,  exterminated  in  1768. 

OrdeilX.  C«tacw. 
In  external  form  the  whales  resemble  the  sirenians,  a  resnlt  of 
a'\  nqnatic  life,  but  the  resemblance  ends  here.     The  whales  are 


Fig.  068— Restor&Mon  ol  skeleton  of  muttherium,  ».a  extinct  Blreol&n.    (After  Miss 
Woodward.) 

80  fish-like  that  they  are  commonly  included  by  the  laity  in  that 
group,  and  every  one  speaks  of  the  whale  fishery.  Head  and  trunk 
are  scarcely  distinguished,  the  cervical  vertebras  being  very  short 
and  more  or  less  completely  fused.  The  hinder  limbs  are  absent, 
and  of  the  pelvic  girdle  only  a  small  ilium  remains,  and  no  sacral 
TertebrEB  are  developed.  The  caudal  fin  is  two-lobed  and  differs 
from  that  of  a  fish  in  being  horizontally  flattened;  the  skin  is  thick 
and  is  sparsely  liaired  or  completely  naked,  in  some  hair  being 
lacking  even  in  the  embryo.  Most  of  the  epecies  inhabit  the  high 
seas,  Jiiia  bolwiensU  and  Platanista  gangetica  occur  in  rivers. 

The  fore  limbs  are  modiSed  into  flippers,  the  bones  of  which  are  of 
nearly  equal  size  and  are  jointed  oDJy  at  the  shoulder.  A  dorsal  fin  (  '  Qn 
backs')  occnrs  in  some.  The  Inck  of  hair  is  compenanted  by  the  thick 
layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  (blubber)  which,  like  the  fat  penetrating  the 
spongy  bones,  tends  to  lessen  the  speciSo  gravity.  In  order  that  the  ani- 
mals may  breathe  while  feeding,  the  larynx  is  prolonged  into  a  tube 
wbich  extends  up  through  the  pharynit  to  (lie  choanre,  fi'ora  which  the 
nostrils  extend  directly  upwards  to  the  single  (Deaticetee)  or  paired  (Mys- 
ticetes)  external  opening.  Since  the  air  driven  out  with  great  force  con- 
tains much  moisture  and  this  is  condensed  on  contact  with  the  cooler 
external  air,  the  impression  was  natural  that  the  animals  in  'blowing' 
spouted  water.  Since  the  olfactory  membrane  is  degenerate  and  the 
olfactory  lobes  are  reduced,  the  nose  is  an  organ  of  respiration  only. 

The  eyes  are  small,  oxtcroal  cars  are  lacking,  the  mammte  are  close  to 
the  sexual  opening.  Thj  teeth  are  either  present  in  large  numbers,  similar 
and  conical,  and,  since  the  second  dentition  is  rudimentary,  are  mono- 
phyodont  (Dentioet«)  or  they  are  outlined  early  and  then  resorbed  and 
replaced  by  plates  of  baleen  (Mysticetie).  This  is  composed  o(  large  horny 
plates  (whalebone)  in  large  animals  a  dozen  feet  long  (fig.  669,  w),  of 
which  several  hundred  are  arranged  in  close  succession  extending  inward 
to  the  tongue.     They  correspond  to  the  transverse  palatal  folds  which 
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occur  in  other  mammals.  As  they  are  fringed  on  the  inner  edges  tbev 
form  a  Btrainer  which  retains  the  email  marine  animals  (plankton,  Ceto- 
chUtu  septentrionalia,  a  copepod,  and  Clione  boreaHa,  a  pteropod}  on  which 
these  whales  feed.  The  (SBopbagus  is  too  narrow  for  the  passage  of 
much  larger  animals. 

The  origin  of  the  whales  is  one  of  the  ansolved  problems.     That  they 
came  from  some  terrestrial,  quadrupedal  forms  is  beyond  quesrion,  and  the 


Fio.m.— Section  through  JawB  or  wbalebone  wh&le.    (After  Delate.)   e,  Mptnm  of 
nose:  IK.  mouth  cavTtr ;  nix,  maxillary  bone;  p,  premaxlllaiT  (hlaaer  end):  r, 

little  evidence  would  seem  to  point  to  an  ungulate  or  a  carnivore  ancestry. 
It  is  possible  that  the  toothed  and  whalebone  whales  may  have  had  differ- 
ent anceslries,  and  their  resemblances  may  be  the  result  of  convergence. 

Sub  Order  I.  ZEUGLODONTA.  Eitinct  (eocene)  forma  with  hetero 
dont  dentition,  the  posterior  teeth  two-rooted. 

Sub  Order  II.  DENTICETjE,  toothed  whales,  carnivorous,  some  hav- 
ing but  two  teeth.  Delphinus,  dolphins  ;  OlobiwxpJuUut,*  black  fish  ; 
Mofiodon,  narwal,  with,  in  the  male,  a  long  maxillary  tusk  (possible  origin 
of  the  'unicorn').  Physeter  macrocepTtalut,  sperm  whale,  pnrsoed  for 
the  spermaceti,  an  oily  mass  situated  in  the  '  chair '  between  the  cranium 
and  the  snout,  as  welt  as  for  ambergris,  formed  in  ihe  intestines. 

Sub  Order  III.  HY8TACETI,  whalebone  whales,  with  baleen.  Bala- 
voplera,*  rorquals  and  fin  backs.  S.  sibboldi."  the  largest  wfaale,  reach- 
i  I};  a  length  of  eighty-flve  feet.     Balana,  right  whala 

Order  X.  CamlTora. 
The  cAmivores  live  chiefly  on  the  fleeh  and  blood  of  other  ver- 
tebrates, which  they  catch  by  craft,  by  conrBing,  or  by  poancing 
upon  them,  overpowering  their  prey  by  their  sharp  claws  and 
cutting  teeth.  With  this  mode  of  life  correBpond  the  high  devel- 
opment of  the  brain  (fig.  649,   B)  and  sense  organs,  as  well » 
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structure  of  teeth  and  claws.  Since  this  predaceous  character  in- 
creases within  the  order  from  the  bears  to  the  cats,  and  again  tends 
to  disappear  in  the  aquatic  species,  there  are  few  constant  charac- 
ters, but  a  great  variation  in  structure.  In  interest  of  greater 
mobility  the  clavicle  is  reduced  or  lost,  ulna  and  radius  well  de- 
veloped. In  the  structure  of  the  feet  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  plantigrade  bears,  in  which  the  whole  sole  of  hand  and 
foot  rest  upon  the  ground,  to  the  digitigrade  cats,  which  tread  on 
the  tips  of  the  toes.  In  the  latter  the  claws,  which  occur  in  all 
carnivores,  are  kept  from  injury,  when  not  in  use,  by  being  re- 
tracted by  an  elastic  ligament  into  pockets  on  the  penult  joint, 
from  which  they  are  extended  by  strong  muscles.  In  dentition 
(fig.  650)  the  striking  features  are  the  almost  constantly  three 
incisors,  and  the  great  size  of  the  canines;  the  molars,  on  the  other 
hand,  vary  with  the  different  families,  the  cusps  assuming  more  of 
the  shearing  character  (secodont  teeth).  The  last  premolar  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  first  molar  of  the  lower  jaw  become  carnassial 
teeth  (sectorial  teeth),  and  acquire  a  dominating  position  in  the 
jaw,  while  the  others  become  smaller  and  tend  to  disappear  at 
either  end  of  the  series.  Further  characters  are  the  possession  of 
a  penis  bone  in  the  males,  the  abdominal  position  of  the  milk 
glands  and  the  uterus  bicomis  in  the  females;  the  placenta  is 
zonary.  Anal  glands,  furnishing  a  strong,  even  offensive  smelling 
secretion,  are  of  wide  occurrence. 

Sub  Order  I.  FISSIPEDIA.  These  are  the  typical  members  of  the 
order  and  arc  preeminently  terrestrial  animals  with  well-developed  toes 
usually  cleft  to  the  base.  The  number  of  digits  is  frequently  five  on  all 
feet,  but  is  often  reduced  to  four  on  the  hind  feet  (Felidae.  Canidsp),  rarely 
on  the  fore  feet  (Hyeenidte);  but  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  domestic  dog,  the 
reduced  first  toe  may  bear  a  claw.  Ursid^,  plantigrade;  Ursus,*  bears; 
Procyon  lotor*  raccoon.  Mustelidje;  many  species  of  Mustela  *  and  Puta- 
rius*  which  include  minks,  martens,  sable,  ermines,  and  weasels,  are 
valuable  for  their  fur;  Xw/ra,*  otter ;  EnhydriSy*  sea  otter;  Mephitis* 
skunk;  TcundeUy*  badger;  6^//^,*  glutton  ;  anal  glands  common  in  this 
family.  Fossils  (Arctotlierium,  etc.)  connect  the  bears  and  the  CANiDiE 
with  five  toes  in  front,  four  behind,  claws  not  retractile ;  which  includes 
in  the  genus  Canis*  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves.  The  FEUDiE  have  toes  as  in 
the  dogs,  but  with  retractile  claws.  Felis  domestica,  our  domestic  cat. 
^.  leot  lion;  F.  tigriSy  tiger;  F,  concolor*  puma  or  cougar.  HViENiDiE, 
all  feet  four-toed;  ffyrtna  of  Africa. 

Sub  Order  II.  PINNIPEDIA.  These  are  aquatic  carnivores  with  the 
limbs  flattened  to  broad  flippers,  the  five  toes  long  and  webbed,  the  nails 
frequently  rudimentary  ;  the  dentition  differs  from  that  of  the  terrestrial 
forms  in  the  similarity  of  molars  and  premolars  (absence  of  carnassial) ; 
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tbe  milk  dentitioo  degenerates  early,  without  being  functional.  PBOcni£, 
Beals,  vrithout  external  eara ;  Fhoca  vitvlina,*  harbor  seal.  OTAKnn^ 
with  external  ears ;  Otaria.*  sea  lions  ;  Cailorhinui  urtinus,  fur  seal  of 
Alaska.  Toichecbiiia  ;  incisors  reduced,  upper  canines  developed  into 
large  tusks ;  Trichechtu,  walrus. 

The  first  carnivores  appear  in  tbe  eocene  in  the  order  CREODONTA, 
plantigrade  forma  with  slightly  differentiated  dentition  (no  carnassial) ; 


Yia.  em.—Plumt  EilulJiiu,  liarbor  bouI.    (After  Elliott.) 

tbey  present  marked  resemblances  to  marsupials,  insect ivores,  .is  well  as  to 
tbe  Condylartbra,  the  ancestral  ungulates.  True  carnivores  appear  in 
the  upper  eocene  and  become  abundant  in  tbe  mioceue. 

Order  ZI.  Proalmls. 

LiDDc  united  with  tho  true  apes  a  small  group  of  animals 
known  as  lemurs  (from  India  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
especially  from  Africa),  becauBC  of  aimilarity  in  body  form  and 
climbing  habits,  because  thej  had  grasping  hands  and  feet  (oppos- 
able thumb  and  great  toe),  and  at  least  frequently  nails  on  some 
of  the  toes.  To-day  many  set  them  aside  as  a  separate  order  on 
account  of  their  lower  organization.  They  have  a  less-developed 
cerebrum,  uterus  bicornis,  and  a  diffuse  placenta.  Farther 
peculiarities  are  the  peculiar  and  variable  dentition  (Chiromys 
\slh  Lemur  \\\\)  and  the  presence  of  claws,  which  always  occur 
on  the  second  and  frequently  on  the  third  finger  of  the  hind  feet, 
and  in  Ckiromy»  replace  the  nails  on  all  the  digits  of  all  the  feet 
except  the  great  toe.     Their  nocturnal  habits  have  resulted  in 
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Urge  eyes,  which  give  these  animale  a  most  striking  appearance. 
A  dietinction  from  the  primates  is  the  connexion  of  orbital  and 
temporal  cavities  beneath  the  oseeous  postorbital  ring.  Usually 
there  are  a  pair  of  pectoral  mammce,  to  which  are  added  in  many 


Fia.  BTl.— St«no)M  fpnuflli.  slender  loris.    (From  Brehm.) 
species  a  pair  in  the  abdominal  or  inguinal  region,  the  latter  alone 
occurring  in  ChiTomys. 

CniRnuTiDA,  digits  long,  all  except  the  great  toe  with  claws  ;  Chiromya 
madaytucareiisis,  aye-aye.  Tarsiid*,  second  and  third  hind  toes 
clawed.  Tarsim  sjiectrum  of  tlie  East  Indies  differs  from  all  Prosiiniffi 
in  having  the  orbits  closed  and  a  discoidal  placenta  like  that  of  man. 
Leuurid£,  second  hind  toe  alone  clawed.  Lemur;  Stenops,  loria.  The 
old  tertiary  PachtlehuriD'E  and  Anaptouorphid.S  are  close  to  the  most 
primitive  mammals  and  to  the  creodonis  and  ineectivores.  The  Qaleo- 
F1THECID£  {p.  637)  are  often  referred  here. 

Order  XII-  PTimatN. 

The  most  highly  organized  mammals,  the  monkeys,  apes,  and 
man,  are  united  in  a  single  order  because  among  them  there  is  a 
great  agreement  in  features  of  classificatory  value.  If  we  here,  as 
elsewhere,  ignore  grades  of  intelligence  and  regard  alone  greater 
or  lesser  anatomical  resemblances,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  anthropoid  apes  are  much  closer  to  man  than  to  the  lower 
monkeys. 

The  primates  have  in  common  nails  on  all  the  fingers  and  toes 
(except  the  Hapalidae),  orbits  separated  from  the  temporal  fossie 
by  a  bony  wall,  and  a  cerebrum  which  covers  the  other  parts  of 


the  brain  (fig.  649,  c).  They  haye  a  single  pair  of  pectoral 
mammee,  uterus  simplex,  and  a  discoidal  placenta.  The  dentition 
is  essentially  the  same  throughout ;  in  the  Platyrrhina  |4-||t  in  the 
Hapalidffi  ||||,  in  the  Catarrhinee  and  in  man  f  HI-  ^^^  there  ib 
a  tendency  to  variation,  since  in  the  chimpanzee  and  in  man  the 
third  molar  (wisdom  tooth)  is  in  process  of  degeneration,  while  in 
the  orang  a  fonrth  molar  often  occurs.  In  all  the  molars  are 
hnnodont. 

The  skeleton  of  the  hand  and  foot  has  played  an  important 
rdlo  in  classification.  As  in  the  lemurs  and  opOBgums,  the  thumb 
and  great  toe  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  digits,  so  that  an  ape  can 
grasp  objects  with  either  hand  or  foot.  In  man  this  opposability 
of  the  thumb  is  increased,  but  that  of  the  great  toe,  in  consequence 
of  the  upright  position,  is  only  retained  to  a  slight  degree  by  chil- 
dren and  primitive  people.  On  this  peculiarity  rest  the  namee  often 
given  of  Bimana,  for  man,  and  Quadrumana,  for  the  apee  and 
monkeys.  In  contradiction  of  this  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
apes  do  not  have  a  hand,  but  rather  a  grasping  foot,  on  the  hinder 
extremities.     In  the  grasping  foot  (fig.  672)  are  the  same  bones. 


Fio.  873.— HftDcl  and  foot  of  gorlllft.   e.  capltatum:  a 

matiim  ;  t.  lunatum  ;  mc,  metacarpal h  ;  mf.  metatarBsla  :  n,  navlcnlare:  p.  p 
forme:  lA.  phaianRea :  *.  scaphoid:  (,  triquetmni:  (a,  talas  ;  (il.  tCKpaxold ;  Ir,  t 

pezlum;  /-V.dlglta;  I-a,  cunelfornUa. 

similarly  arranged  and  of  about  the  same  shape  aa  in  the  foot  of 
man,  while  the  musculature  is  essentially  the  same.     On  the  other 
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hand  the  same  distinctions  between  hand  and  foot  {A  and  B) 
occur  as  are  found  in  the  liand  and  foot  of  man.  The  separation 
of  Quadrumana  and  Bimana  is  without  anatomical  basis;  it  rests 
solely  upon  functional  peculiarities  and  egotism. 

Sub  Order  I.  PLATYRRHINiE,  New  World  monkeys.  Nostrils  separated 
by  a  wide  septum  so  that  they  are  visible  from  hi  front;  teeth  {]{},  the 
tympanum  not  extended  by  an  outer  bony  meatus.  CEsmiB,  tail  fre- 
quently prehensile,  long.  Cebus,  sapajous ;  Ateles,  spider  monkeys.  The 
Hapaud^,  or  marmosets,  are  an  aberrant  group  with  teeth  {{}}  and  claws 
on  all  the  digits  except  the  relatively  small  great  toe,  thumbs  not  opposable. 
HapaUy  Mulas, 

Sub  Order  II.  CATARRHINiE,  Old  World  apes ;  internasal  septum 
small,  the  nostrils  directed  in  front  and  downwards ;  teeth  }{{| ;  since  the 
large  canines  are  interlocked  in  the  opposite  row  of  teeth,  there  is  a  more 
or  less  evident  diastema  in  each  jaw ;  the  tympanum  is  prolonged  as  in 
man  into  a  bony  meatus.  Section  I.  CYNOMORPHiE,  with  naked  places 
on  the  buttocks  (ischial  callosities),  usually  a  long  tail  and  hairy  face, 
and  only  two  sacral  vertebrse.,  Cynoceplmlus^  baboons,  drills,  and  man- 
drils; MacacuSy  macaques;  M.  ecatulatus^  with  stumpy  tail,  entering  Europe 
at  Gibraltar.  Section  II.  ANTHROPOIDiE  (Simiidae),  man-like  apes, 
usually  without  ischial  callosities,  face,  fingers  and  toes  without  hair,  no 
tail,  five  sacral  vertebrsB  (three  in  Hylobates)  fused  to  an  os  sacrum.  Hylo- 
bcUeSy  gibbons,  with  very  long  arms;  Simla  scUyrus  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  the  orang-utan;  Oorilla  eugena;  Troglodytes  nige?'^  the  chim- 
panzee, of  Africa. 

Sub  Order  III.  ANTHROPINiE,  man.  Degeneration  of  the  hair  on 
most  parts  of  the  body ;  upright  position  and  as  a  result  slight  mobility 
of  the  great  toe  (non-opposable) ;  development  of  articulate  speech  ;  high 
intelligence;  strong  development  of  the  cerebrum  and  consequent  increase 
of  the  cranium  at  the  expense  of  the  face,  are  the  most  prominent  char- 
acters of  mankind.  The  dentition  is  the  same  as  in  the  Catarrhinae,  only 
the  canines  are  smaller  and  there  is  no  diastema.  It  was  long  a  question 
whether  there  was  a  single  species  of  man  {Homo  sapiens)  with  several 
races  or  whether  there  were  several  species.  Since  crosses  between  the 
different  races  are  fertile,  the  first  view  receives  general  acceptance, 
although  the  differences  which  are  actually  present  are  constant  and  point 
to  the  second  alternative.  The  answer  to  these  questions,  which  in  the 
light  of  evolution  have  lost  most  of  their  significance,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  various  races,  belong  to  a  special  branch  of  science,  anthro- 
pology. Here  will  only  be  mentioned  the  three  great  groups  (each  of 
which  has  several  subdivisions)  recognized  by  Flower.  I.  Woolly-haired 
men  or  Negroes,  with  blackish  skin  and  strongly  curled  hair  (elliptical  in 
section).  The  subdivisions  are  Papuans,  Australians,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs, 
and  Sudan  negroes.  II.  Straight-haired  men,  or  Mongolians,  with  yellow- 
ish-brown skin  and  straight  hair  (circular  in  section).  The  subdivisions 
Eskimos,  Malays,  Mongols,  and  Indians  belong  here.     III.  A  group  called 
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for  want  of  a  better  name  Caucasians,  with  straight  or  wavy  hair  and 
lighter  complexion.  Here  belong  the  Hamosemites,  the  Aryans  or  Indo- 
Germans,  Nubians,  and  Dravidians  (primitive  inhabitants  of  India). 

Since  an  arboreal  life  was  unfavorable  for  fossil ization,  the  paleontolog- 
ical  material  for  the  history  of  the  primates  is  so  far  very  scanty.  Of 
these  the  greatest  weight  has  been  laid  on  a  'find'  in  the  upper  pliocene 
of  Java.  This  consisted  of  a  top  of  a  skull,  a  femur,  and  a  molar  tooth 
which  were  found  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  making  it  doubtful 
whether  they  belonged  together.  These  fragments  were  regarded  on  one 
side  as  a  connecting  link,  Anthropopithecus  erectus^  between  apes  and  man, 
on  another  as  belonging  to  a  true  ape,  and  from  the  third  as  true  man. 
The  latter  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  Most  probable  is 
the  view  that  these  pieces  belonged  to  an  extinct  gibbon-like  animal  of 
extraordinary  size,  an  enormous  cranial  capacity  and  correspondingly  a 
very  large  brain.  In  these  respects  no  Anthropoid  now  living  could  com- 
pare with  Anthropopithecus, 

Summary  of  Important  Facts. 

1.  The  CHORDATA  are  united  by  the  possession  of  an  axial 
skeleton,  the  notochord,  lying  between  the  nervous  system  and  the 
alimentary  tract;  a  central  nervous  system  entirely  on  one  side  of 
the  digestive  canal^  and  gill  slits  extending  from  the  pharynx  to 
the  exterior. 

2.  The  Chordata  are  Subdivided  into  Leptocardii,  Tunicata, 
Enteropneusta,  and  Vertebrata. 

3.  The  LEPTOOARDII  are  fish-like  in  form,  have  a  notochord 
extending  the  length  of  the  body,  but  lack  skull  and  vertebral 
column ;  the  brain  is  rudimentary,  the  gill  slits  numerous. 

4.  The  TUNIOATA  have  a  notochord  only  in  the  caudal 
region.  The  young  is  tadpole-like,  but  in  most  forms  there  is  a 
metamorphosis  in  which  tail  and  notochord  are  lost. 

5.  The  body  is  usually  enclosed  in  a  tunic  or  mantle  containing 
cellulose,  gill  slits  and  an  endoatyle  are  present  in  the  pharj^nx, 
the  heart  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  blood.  The  nerv- 
ous system  in  its  development  is  tubular  and  connects  with  the 
digestive  tract  by  a  neurenteric  canal.  In  the  SalpidsB  there  is  a 
t}^ical  alternation  of  generations  between  a  solitary  asexual  and  a 
sexual  chain  form. 

G.  The  ENTEROPNEUSTA  are  worm-like,  with  collar  and 
proboscis;  a  diverticulum  of  the  digestive  tract  is  compared  to  the 
notochord;  gill  slits  occur  in  the  pharynx;  some  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis in  development,  the  larva  resembling  those  of  Echino- 
derms.  Thft  pertinence  of  the  Enteropneusta  to  the  Chordata  is 
not  certain. 
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7.  The  VERTEBBATA  are  segmented  animals  without  ex- 
ternal ringing  of  the  body,  but  with  metameric  arrangement  of 
internal  parts  (myotome,  neurotome,  sclerotome). 

8.  A  cuticular  skeleton  is  absent,  but  there  may  be  cornifications 
of  the  epithelium  or  ossifications  in  the  derma  (scales  of  fishes,  etc. ). 

9.  An  axial  skeleton  is  present,  consisting  of  a  notochord  or 
of  skull  and  vertebral  column,  which  more  or  less  completely  replace 
the  notochord. 

10.  There  are  two  kinds  of  appendages  supported  by  an  axial 
skeleton,  the  unpaired  fins,  occurring  only  in  fishes  and  Amphibia, 
and  the  paired  appendages  (anterior  and  posterior),  which  are 
usually  present. 

11.  The  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  are  dor- 
sal in  position.  The  brain  consists  of  five  parts — cerebrum,  'twixt 
brain,  optic  lobes,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

12.  Of  the  sensory  organs  the  eyes  and  ears  are  the  most  highly 
developed. 

13.  The  respiratory  organs  arise  from  the  entoderm  (pharynx); 
gill  slits  are  present  at  least  in  the  embryo,  extending  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  exterior.  In  all  terrestrial  groups  these  are  later 
replaced  by  lungs,  developed  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  pharynx. 

14.  The  heart,  consisting  of  auricle  and  ventricle,  lies  ventrally 
in  a  pericardium.  In  gill-breathing  species  it  contains  only  venous 
blood,  but  with  pulmonary  respiration  it  is  divided  into  venous 
and  arterial  halves.     The  circulation  is  closed. 

15.  The  sexes  are  usually  separate.  In  most  species  the  ex- 
cretory (nephridial)  system  forms  the  ducts  for  the  reproductive 
products  (urogenital  system). . 

16.  The  reproduction  is  strictly  sexual. 

17.  In  the  Cyclostomata  there  is  a  primitive  skull;  but  ver- 
tebrae, paired  fins,  true  scales,  and  teeth  are  lacking.  The  gills 
are  saccular  and  the  nose  is  unpaired.  There  is  no  skeleton  to 
the  mouth  (no  jaws). 

18.  The  true  fishes  (Pisces),  like  all  other  forms,  have  true 
jaws  (Gnathostomata).  The  fishes  are  further  distinguished  from 
the  Cyclostomes  by  the  vertebral  column  (amphicoele  vertebraB)^ 
by  paired  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  scales,  and  paired  nostrils. 
They  breathe  by  gills,  and  have  a  venous  heart  with  auricle  and 
ventricle. 

19.  The  fishes  are  divided  into  Elasmobranchii,  Ganoidei, 
Teleostei,  and  Dipnoi. 

20.  The  Elasmobranchii  have  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  usually  a 
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heterocercal  tail,  placoid  scales,  gills  covered,  heart  with  arterial 
cone,  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine,  no  swim  bladder. 

21.  They  are  divided  into  Selachii  (subdivided  into  Squall, 
sharks,  and  Raise,  skates)  and  Holocephali. 

22.  The  Teleosiei  have  bony  skeleton,  usually  a  homocercal 
tail,  usually  cycloid  or  ctenoid  scales,  comb-like  gills  and  operculum, 
bulbus  arteriosus,  usually  pyloric  appendages,  and  a  swim  blad- 
der; no  spiral  valve. 

23.  They  are  subdivided  into  Physostomi.  Pharyngognathi, 
Acanthopteri,  Anacanthini,  Lophobranchii,  and  Plectognathii. 

24.  The  Oanoidei  forma  connecting  group;  they  resemble  the 
elasmobranchs  in  the  presence  of  a  conus  arteriosus  and  spiral 
valve,  and  usually  in  the  heterocercal  tail ;  they  are  like  the  teleosts 
in  operculum  and  comb-formed  gills,  swim  bladder,  and  pyloric 
appendages.     They  usually  have  fulcra  and  ganoid  scales. 

25.  The  ganoids  are  subdivided  into  Chondrostei,  with  carti- 
laginous skeletons,  and  Crossopterygii  and  Holostei,  with  bony 
skeletons. 

26.  The  Dipnoi  have  branchial  respiration,  occasionally  the 
swim  bladder  serves  as  lungs;  heart  with  beginning  division:  noso 
with  choana. 

27.  The  Amphibia,  in  contrast  to  the  fishes,  have  pentadaetyle 
appendages;  in  contrast  to  the  reptiles,  double  occipital  condyles. 
They  have  bushy  external  gills,  and  lungs  either  persisting  together 
or  succeeding  each  other,  the  young  (larvsa)  breathing  by  gills, 
the  adult  by  lungs  (metamorphosis!).  The  heart  consists  of  two 
auricles  and  one  ventricle. 

28.  The  Amphibia  are  subdivided  inta Gymnophiona,  TTrodela, 
and  Anura;  to  these  are  added  the  extinct  Stegocephali  (Laby- 
rinthodonts). 

29.  The  Oymnophiona  are  blind  and  have  lost  the  limbs. 

30.  The  Urodeles  have  many  vertebrae  and  a  well-developed  tail. 
They  retain  the  gills  permanently  (Perennibranchia),  or  at  least  a 
gill  slit  (Derotrema),  or  they  lose  the  branchial  apparatus  com- 
pletely in  development  (Salamandrina);  the  metamorphosis  is  not 
pronounced. 

31.  The  Anura  have  few  vertebrae,  no  tail  nor  gills  in  the  adult, 
and  a  marked  metamorphosis  (the  larvae,  tadpoles,  are  furnished 
at  first  with  external,  then  with  internal,  gills,  and  with  swimnuug 
tail,  but  at  first  lack  appendages  and  lungs). 

32.  Cyclostomes,  fishes,  and  Amphibia  are  grouped  as  Anamina 
because  of  the  lack  of  amnion  and  allantois;  they  are  also  called 
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Ichthyopsida,  because  of  their  branchiae  and  aquatic  habit.     They 
are  poikilothermous  (cold-blooded). 

33.  The  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  are  called  Amniota  on 
account  of  the  embryonal  organs,  the  amnion  and  allantois.  They 
never  respire  by  gills  (although  gill  clefts  occur  in  the  embryo), 
and  the  appendages  are  based  on  the  pentadactyle  type. 

34.  The  Reptilia  are  poikilothermous,  have  a  strongly  ossi- 
fied skeleton,  with  unpaired  occipital  condyle  and  usu^y  an 
OS  transversum  in  the  skull;  a  strongly  comified  skin,  two  auricles, 
and  usually  two  incompletely  separated  ventricles  in  the  heart. 

35.  Recent  reptiles  are  divided  among  the  Chelonia,  Rhyncho- 
cephalia,  Squamata  (including  Lacertilia  and  Ophidia),  and 
Crocodilia.  To  these  are  added  the  extinct  groups  Theromorpha, 
Flesiosauria,  Ichthyosauria,  Dinosauria,  and  Pterodactylia. 

36.  The  Chelonia  are  compact,  have  a  skeletal  capsule  (carapace 
-\-  plastron)  composed  of  bone  and  horny  plates,  an  immovable 
quadrate  and  hard  palate,  no  os  transversum  or  teeth,  but  horny 
plates  in  tne  place  of  the  latter;  the  cloacal  opening  elongate,  with 
an  unpaired  penis  in  front. 

37.  The  Squamata  have  homy  scales  periodically  renewed,  a 
transverse  cloacal  opening,  with  behind  it  paired  penes  and  a 
movable  quadrate. 

38.  The  Lacertilia  have  usually  movable  eyelids,  tympanic 
membrane,  four  appendages  or  their  rudiments,  and  all  but  invari- 
ably a  sternum. 

39.  The  Ophidia  lack  appendages,  sternum,  and  tympanum; 
the  eyelids  are  fused  to  a  false  cornea;  the  mouth  is  usually  exten- 
sible; poison  fangs  are  frequently  present. 

40.  The  Rhynchocephalia  resemble  the  Lacertilia  in  form,  but 
differ  in  having  a  fixed  quadrate. 

41.  The  Crocodilia  are  elongate,  have  bony  plates  in  the  skin, 
elongate  cloacal  opening,  fixed  quadrate,  teeth  placed  in  separate 
alveoli,  and  a  long  swimming  tail. 

42.  The  AvEs  (birds)  are  closely  related  to  the  reptiles  (Sau- 
ropsida)  and  share  with  them  the  single  occipital  condyle.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  feathers,  and  by  having  the  heart  com- 
pletely divided  into  right  and  left  halves. 

43.  Other  characters  are  homoiothermy  (warm-blooded),  pneu- 
maticity  of  bones,  fusion  of  bones  of  manus,  formation  of  tibio- 
tarsus  and  tarso-mctatarsus  (intertarsal  joint). 

44.  The  birds  are  divided  into  RatitOy  which  lack  a  f  urcula  and 
a  keel  to  the  sternum,  and  the  CarinatcB,  in  which  the  sternum  is 
keeled  and  the  clavicles  are  united  to  a  furcula.     To  these  are 
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added  two  extinct  groups,  Saurursd  and  Odontornithes,  which  had 
teeth. 

45.  The  Mammalia  have  a  double  occipital  condyle,  hairy  skin, 
and  milk  glands  in  the  female  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young. 

46.  Other  characters  are  the  homoiothermous  condition,  the 
complete  separation  of  the  heart,  the  modification  of  parts  of  the 
visceral  arches  into  the  ear  bones,  high  development  of  the  denti- 
tion (formation  of  roots,  usually  heterodont  and  diphyodont). 

47.  The  mammals  are  divided  into  Monotremuta,  Marsupialia, 
and  Placentalia. 

48.  The  Monotremata  are  egg-laying  mammals  with  persistent 
cloaca;  they  have  a  distinct  coracoid  and  an  episternum. 

49.  The  Marsupialia  are  viviparous,  but  the  young,  on  account 
of  imperfect  nourishment  (usually  no  placenta),  are  bom  early  and 
usually  carried  in  a  marsupium  (marsupial  bones). 

50.  In  the  skeleton  the  inflected  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  char- 
acteristic. The  urogenital  apparatus  is  separated  from  the  anus 
by  the  perinaeum;  uterus  and  vagina  are  double. 

51.  The  Placentalia  produce  well-developed  young  which  are 
nourished  in  the  uterus  by  a  placenta;  they  have  no  marsupium 
nor  marsupial  bones.  The  vagina  is  single  (Monodelphia),  the 
uterus  simple  or  paired. 

52.  The  clawed  Edentata  and  the  Cetacea  and  Sirenia,  which 
have  flippers,  have  a  degenerate  dentition  (teeth  monophyodont  or 
lacking). 

53.  The  hoofed  ungulates  (Perissodactyla  and  Artiodactyla), 
the  Proboscidia,  and  the  small  clawed  Rodentia  are  preeminently 
herbivorous. 

54.  The  Chiroptera,  which  have  a  flying  membrane  (patagium), 
are  partly  herbivorous,  partly  insectivorous. 

55.  The  small  Insectivora  (with  small  canines  and  no  camas- 
sial)  and  the  Carnivora  (with  strong  canine  and  camassial  molar) 
are  carnivorous.  The  Carnivora  are  subdivided  into  the  terrestrial 
Fissipedia  and  the  aquatic  Pinnipedia. 

56.  The  ProsimiaB  and  Primates  have  a  more  or  less  indifferent 
dentition.  They  have  largely  or  entirely  replaced  claws  by  nails, 
and  are  largely  provided  with  grasping  hands  and  feet.  The 
ProsimiaB  are  lower,  the  Primates  more  highly  organized. 

57.  The  Primates  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  nostrils,  the  development  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  dentition  and  the  feet,  into  the  PlatyrrhinaB,  or  monkeys  of  the 
New  World,  the  Oatarrhinae,  or  apes  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
Aiithropinae,  or  man. 
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Aard  vark,  636 
Abalone,  379 
Abdominal  cavityt  546 
Abdominales,  562 
Abdominal  fin,  562 
Abdominalia,  426 
Abdacens  nerve,  536 
Abomasum,  642 
Acantharia,  196 
Acanthia,  489 
Acanthias,  569,  571 
Acanthiidse.  489 
Acanthin,  195 
Acanthobdella,  318 
Acanthodenis,  48 
Acanthobothrium,  286 
Acanthocephala,  304 
Acanthocotyle,  274 
Acantbodes,  572 
Acanthodidae,  572 
AcanthoglossuSy  632 
Acanthometra,  194 
Acanthophracta,  196 
Acanthopteri,  574,  577 
Acanthopterygii,  577 
Acaridae,  454 
Acarina,  453 
Accessory  nenre,  536 
Accessory  tissue,  99 
Accessory  yolk,  80 
Accipiter,  617 
Acephala,  358 
Acerata,  442 
Acetabula,  280 
Achseta,  317 
Achatina,  383 
Achrireutes,  477 
Achromatin,  65 
Achtheres,  36,  422 


Aciculum,  308 
Acineta,  212 
Acinetaria,  212 
Acinous  glands,  77 
Acipenser,  573 
Acipenseridae,  573 
Acmsea,  378 
Acmaeidae,  378 
Acoela,  271 
Acontia,  253 
Aoom  barnacle,  423 
Acrania,  502 
Acraspedia,  246 
Acraspedota,  246 
Acridiidae,  481 
Acridium,  481 
Acris,  588 
Acrodont  teeth,  599 
Actinaria,  259 
Actinian,  section  of^  136 
Actinophryv,  191,  192 
Actinopoda,  349 
Actinosphaerium,  190,  193 
Actinotrichia,  527 
Actinotrocha,  325 
Actinozoa,  251 
Aculeata,  486 
Aculeus,  472,  476 
Acustic  nerve,  536 
Adambulacral  plate,  335 
Adamsia,  254 
Adhesive  cells,  264 
Adipose  fin,  576 
Adoral  band,  209 
Adradius,  246 
iEga,  441,  442 
i^gina,  242 
iEolidae,  382 
iEolidia,  382 
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iEpiomis,  613 

.^^uoria,  240,  242 

i^schna,  479 

Esthetes,  357 

^thalium,  199 

Aftershaft,  603 

Agalmia,  244 

Agamidse,  599 

Agassiz,  21 

Agelacrinoidea,  342 

Agelacrinus,  342 

Agkistrodon,  601 

Aglaophenia,  242 

Aglossa,  588 

Aglypha,  601 

Agnatha,  555 

Agrion,  479 

Air  bladder,  567 

Air  pipes,  609 

Air  sacs  of  birds,  608 

Alse,  466 

Alae  cordis,  470 

Alauda,  616 

Alaudidae,  616 

Albatross,  615 

Albertus  Magnus,  9 

Alca,  615 

Alcedinidae,  616 

Alces,  642 

Alcidse,  615 

Alciopidse,  313 

Alcippe,  424 

Alcyonaria,  258 

Alcyonidse,  259 

Alcyonidium,  324 

Alcyonium,  255,  259 

Aletia,  495 

Alima,  429 

Alimentary  tract  of  vertebrates,  546 

Alisphenoid  bone,  522 

Allantoidea,  553 

AJlantois,  553 

Alligator,  602 

Alligator  turtle,  596 

AUobophora,  316 

AUoposus,  395 

AUotheria,  632 

Alnsophila,  494 


Alpaca,  643 

Alpheus,  434 

Alternation  of  generations,  144,512 

Altrices,  612 

Alula,  604 

Alveolar  duct,  548 

Alveoli,  625 

Alveolus,  548 

Alytes,  585 

Amaroucium,  510 

Ambergris,  646 

Amblyopsidae,  576 

Amblypoda,  643 

Amblystoma,  587 

Amblystoma,  larva  o£^  36 

Ambulacra,  331 

Ambulacral  grooves,  335 

Ambulacral  plates,  335 

Ambulacral  system,  122,  330 

Ambulacral  vessels,  331 

Ametabolous,  473 

Amia.  574 

Amia,  tail  of,  41 

Amicula,  357 

Amiidse,  574 

Ammoccetes,  557 

Ammonitidse,  394 

Amnion,  472,  553 

Amniota,  553,  588 

Amceba,  61,  62,  187,  189 

Amoebina,  189 

Amoeboid  motion,  187 

Amphacanthe,  574 

Amphiaster,  70 

Amphibia,  580 

Amphibiotica,  479 

Amphicoele,  518 

Amphiccelias,  596 

Amphidiscs,  227 

Amphigony,  142 

Amphilina,  286 

Amphineura,  356 

Amphioxus,  502,  504 

Amphioxus,  cleavage  of,  151 

Amphioxus,  gastrula  of,  156 

Amphiphorus,  291 

Amphipoda,  438 

Amphisbsena,  599 
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Amphistomum,  278 
Amphitlioe,  428 
Amphitrite,  312,  313 
Amphiuma,  585,  587 
Amphiura,  338 
Amphoridse,  342 
Ampullaridae,  380 
Ampullae,  223,  331,  542 
Amyda,  596 
Anabrus,  481 
Anacanthini,  577 
Anaconda,  601 
Anal  glands,  106 
Anal  fin,  526,  562 
Anallantoidia,  553,  555 
Analogy,  14,  100 
Anamnia,  553,  555 
Anaplocephalus,  287 
Anaptomorphidse,  649 
Anas,  615 
Anaspides,  437 
Anatomy,  57,  58 
Anatomy,  comparatWe,  2 
Anaxial  Ibrm,  135 
Androctonus,  400 
Anelasma,  423,  424 
Angiostoma,  6ox 
Anguillidae,  576 
Anguillula,  300 
Anguillulidae,  300 
Anguis,  599 
Angulare,  582 
Animal  morphology,  57 
Animal  organs,  loi,  121 
Animal  pole,  147,'  151 
Animals  and  plants,  171 
Anisomyaria,  367 
Anisopoda,  442 
Annelida,  305  ^^ 
Annulata,  599 
Anodonta,  361,  367 
Anolis,  599 
Anomodontia,  594 
Anopheles.  217,  492 
Anser,  61; 
Anseriformes,  615 
Antarctic  province,  178 
Ant  eaters,  636 


Antedon,  339,  342 
Antenna.  401,  410,  430,  463 
Antennal  gland,  41 1 
Antennulse,  430 
Antheomorpha,  251 
Anthomastus,  259 
Anthomedusae,  239,  24X 
Anthomyia,  492 
Anthozoa,  251 
Anthropinae,  651 
Anthropoidae,  651 
Anthropopithecus,  652 
Antilocapra,  642 
Antilope,  642 
Antilopidae,  642 
Antimeres,  137 
Antipatharia,  259 
Antipathes,  259 
Antlers,  642 
Ant  lion,  481,  483 
Antrostomus,  616 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  539 
Ants,  487 
Ants,  white,  478 
Anura,  588 
Anurida,  477 
Aorta,  548 

Aorta  ascendens,  504,  549 
Aorta,  descendens,  504 
Apes,  651 
Apbaniptera,  493 
Aphidae,  490 
Aphrodite,  313 
Apiariae,  487 
Apical  plate,  306 
Apis,  487 
Aplacophora,  358 
Aplysia,  381 
Aplysilla,  226 
Aplysina,  224,  226 
Apoda,  349,  425-  5*7 
Apodidae,  416 
Apophysis,  517 
Aporosa,  260 
Appendicularia,  506 
Aprophora,  489 
Aptenodytes,  615 
Aptera,  491 
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Apterfa,  604. 
Apteryges,  613 
Apterygota,  477 
Apteryx,  613 
Apus,  416 
Aquatic  faunae,  179 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  534 
Aqueous  humor,  131 
Aquila,  617 
Arachnida,  444 
Araneina,  451 
Arbacia,  345 
Arcella,  198 
Archaean  era,  180 
Archaeopteryx,  33,  612 
Archegony,  139 
Archenteron,  103,  104,  156 
Axx:hianellidse,  313 
Archigetis,  286 
Archiptera,  477 
Archipterygium,  529 
Architeuthes,  384,  395 
Arcidae,  367 
Arcifera,  588 
Arctic  province,  178 
Arctogaea,  177 
Arctotherium,  647 
Arcyria,  199 
Ardea,  615 
Arenicolidae,  313 
Areolar  connective  tissue,  85 
Argas,  454 
Argina,  367 
Argiope,  327,  453 
Argonauta,  392,  395 
Argonautidae,  395 
Argulidae,  422 
Argulus,  421,  422 
Ariolimax,  383 
Arion,  383 
Arista,  493 
Aristotle,  7 

Aristotle's  lantern,  345 
Armadiilidium,  442 
Armadillo,  636 
Armata,  317 
Army  worm,  495 
Artemia,  416 


Arterial  arches,  549 

Arteries,  112 

Arthrodira,  579 

Arthrogastrida,  447 

Arthropoda,  398 

Arthrostraca,  438 

Articular  bone,  525 

Articular  process,  519 

Articulata,  342,  39^ 

Artificial  impregnation,  147 

Artificial  selection,  43 

Artiodactyla,  640,  641 

Arvicola,  639 

Ascalabotae,  598 

Ascaridae,  301 

Ascaris,  145,  299 

Ascaris,  fertilization  in,  150 

Ascidiaeformes,  50S 

Ascidians,  505 

Ascones,  222,  225 

Ascyssa,  224 

Asellidae,  442 

Asellus,  440 

Asexual  reproduction,  140,  143 

Asilidae,  493 

Asp,  601 

Aspergillum,  368 

Aspidobranchia,  378 

Aspidonectes,  596 

Aspidotus,  490 

Ass,  641 

Assimilation,  organs  o^  IQ2 

Astacidae,  435 

Astacoidea,  435 

Astacus,  431,  432,  435 

Astarte,  367 

Astartidae,  368 

Asterias,  337 

Asterias,  early  development,  146,  148 

Asteridae,  337 

Asterinidae,  337 

Asteriscus,  335,  337,  564 

Asteroidea,  333 

Astraea,  261 

Astrangia,  260^  261 

Astroides,  261 

Astrophyton,  338 

Asymmetrical  form,  135 
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Asymmetron,  504 
Atalapha,  638 
Atax,  454 
Ateles,  651 
Atelodus,  641 
Atheca,  595 
Atlantidae,  3S0 
Atlas,  581,  590 
Atoke,  310 
Atoll,  258 
Atolla,  250 
Atrium,  iil,  506,  508 
Atrypa,  328 
Attus,  453 
Atypus,  453 
Auchenia,  643 
Auditory  meatus,  545 
Auditory  nerve,  536 
Auditory  organs,  127 
Auk,  615 
Aulacantha,  196 
Aulophonis,  315 
Aulosphsera,  196 
Aurelia,  245,  250 
Auricle,  ill,  548 
Auricularia,  332 
Aurochs,  642 
Australian  region,  176 
Autoflagellata,  200 
Autoinfection,  2x5 
Autolytus,  313,  314 
Ares,  603 
Avicularia,  323 
Aviculidse,  367 
Aye-Aye,  649 
Axial  skeleton,  526 
Axiothea,  313 
Axis,  590 
Axis  cylinder,  96 
Axolotl,  587 
Axons,  94 
Azoic  era,  180 
Azygobranchia,  379 

Baboons,  651 
von  Baer,  17 
Bsetisca,  479 
Badger,  647 


Balsena,  646 

Balsenoptera,  646 

Balancers,  49X 

Balaninus,  485 

Balanoglossus,  513 

Baiantidium,  209,  210 

Balanus,  423 

Baleen,  645 

Bandicoot,  633 

Barbs  603 

Barbules,  603 

Barnacles,  423 

Basalia,  330,  340^  527 

Bascanion,  601 

Basioccipital  bone,  522 

Basiopodite,  410 

Basisphenoid  bone,  522 

Bass,  black,  577 

Bassomatophora,  383 

Bath  sponges,  227 

Bats,  637 

Bdellodrilus,  315 

Bdellostoma,  557 

Bdelioura,  271 

Bears,  647 

Beaver,  639 

Bedbug,  489 

Bee,  larva  of,  105 

Bees,  487 

Beetles,  483 

Bela,  380 

Belemnites,  388 

Bellovacensis,  9 

Bell's  law,  536 

Belosepia,  388 

Belostoma,  489 

Belostomidae,  489 

Beroe,  264 

Benndae,  264 

Bestiarius,  9 

Bicidium,  259 

Bicoseca,  201 

Bicuspid  teeth,  626 

Big  horn,  642 

Bilateral  symmetry,  131 

Bilharzia,  277 

Bimana,  650 

Biogenesis,  fundamental  law  oi;  34 
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Biology,  4.  57 
Bipalium,  271 
Bipinnaria,  332 
Biradial  symmetry,  136 
Bird  lice,  479 
Birds,  603 

Birds  of  paradise,  50,  616 
Birgus,  432,  436 
Bison,  642 
Bittacus,  483 
Bivium,  334 
Black  bass,  577 
Black  fish,  646 
Black  flies,  493 
Black  snake,  601 
Bladder,  urinary,  552 
Bladder  worm,  278,  284 
Blarina,  637 
Blastoderm,  153 
Blastodermic  vesicle,  155 
Blastoidea,  342 
Blastomeres,  151 
Blastopore,  156 
Blastostyle,  242 
Blastula,  151,  155 
Biatta,  480 
Blattidae,  480 
Blind  fish,  576 
Blissus,  489 
Blister  beetle,  4S4 
Blood,  88,  III 
Blood  corpuscles,  88 
Blood  vessels,  xio,  II z 
Blow  flies,  493 
Blue  birds,  61C 
Boa,  601 
Bobolink,  616 
Body  cavity,  109 
Bojanus,  organ  of,  363 
Bolina,  264 
Bombycina,  495 
Bombyx,  495 
Bonasa,  614 
Bone,  86 

Bonellia,  317,  318 
Book  lice,  479 
Bopyridse,  442 
Bopyrus,  442 


Bos,  642 
Bosmina,  4r7 
Botall's  duct,  550 
Bot  flies,  493 
Bothriocephalidse,  287 
Bothriocephalus,  281,  283,  287 
Bothrops,  601 
Bolryllus,  510 
Bougainvillea,  144,  241 
Bovidse,  642 
Bow  fin,  574 
Box  turtle,  596 
Brachialia,  340 
Brachiolaria,  332 
Brachiopoda,  325 
Brachycera,  493 
Brachyura,  437 
Braconidae,  486 
Bradypus,  636 
Brain  coral,  261 
Branchial  arch,  524 
Branchial  chamber,  352,  506 
Branchial  clefts,  501 
Branchial  heart,  391 
Branchial  tree,  348 
Branchiata,  408 
Branchiomerism,  523 
Branchiopoda,  416 
Branchiostegal  membrame,  56 
Branchiostegal  rays,  562 
Branchiostegite,  431 
Branchipidae,  416 
Branchipus,  416 
Branchiura,  422 
Braula,  493 
Breast  bone,  518 
Breviling^ia,  599 
Brissus,  346 
Bristles,  311 
Bristles,  tactile,  126 
Bristle  tails,  477 
Brittle  stars,  337 
Bronchiole,  548 
Bronchus,  547 
Bryozoa,  321 
Bubalus,  642 
Bubo,  617 
Buccal  cavity,  106 
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Buccal  ganglion,  39D 

BuccinidsCi  380 

Buccinum,  379 

Bucerontidse,  616 

Budding,  141 

Budding  and  germ  layers,  159 

Buffalo,  642 

Buffalo  leaf  hopper,  490 

Bufibn,  21 

Bufo,  588 

Buibnidae,  588 

Bugs,  489 

Bugula,  324 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  568 

Bulbus  olfactorius,  534 

Bulimus,  383 

Bulla,  381 

Bulla  ossea,  621 

Bunodes,  259 

Bunodontia,  641 

Bunodont  teeth,  626 

Burbot,  578 

Bursa,  331,  338 

Bursa  copulatrix,  47  X 

Bustard,  615 

Buteo,  617 

Buthus,  448 

Butrinus,  575 

Butterflies,  494,  495 

Butterflies,  leaf;  47 

Buzzard,  617 

Byssus,  363 

Cabbage  worm,  496 
Cacatua,  616 
Cacospongia,  227 
Caddis  flies,  483 
Caecidotea,  442 
Caecilia,  587 
Csecum,  106,  461,  627 
Csenolestes,  633 
Csenosarc,  231 
Calamoichthys,  573 
Calandra,  485 
Calanidae,  421 
Calappa,  437 
Caldspongiae,  225 
Caligidse,  422 


Caligus,  422 
Callianira,  263 
Calliphora,  493 
Callorhinus,  648 
Caloaoma,  484 
Calycella,  242 
Calyconectse,  244 
Calycophorse,  244 
Calycozoa,  250 
Calyptoblastea,  242 
Camarasaurus,  596 
Cambarus,  435 
Cambrian,  180 
Camelopardalidse,  643 
Camels,  643 
Camelus,  643 
Campanella,  242 
Campanula  Halleri,  564 
Campanularia,  232,  233 
Campanulariae,  239,  242 
Camper's  angle,  624 
Campodea,  400,  477 
Canal,  radial,  331 
Canal,  ring,  331 
Canal,  semi-circular,  128 
Canals  of  sponges,  223 
Cancer,  437 
Cancridae,  437 
Candona,  423 
Canidse,  647 
Canine  teeth,  625 
Canis,  647 
Canker  worms,  494 
Cannostomse,  250 
Cantharidae,  484 
Canthocamptus,  42  X 
Capillaries,  ill 
Capillitium,  199 
Capra,  642 
Caprella,  440 
Caprimulgidse,  616 
Capsule,  central,  193 
Capybara,  639 
Carabidae,  484 
Carapace,  410,  594 
Carboniferous,   180 
Carcharinus,  571 
Carcharodon,  571 
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Carchesium,  210,  2X1 

Cardiidse,  367 

Cardinal  teeth,  359 

Cardinal  vein,  549 

Cardium,  367 

CardOy  463 

Caridea,  434 

Carina,  424 

Carina  stemi,  605 

Carinaria,  380 

Carinariidae,  380 

Carinella,  291 

Carinatae,  613 

Carnassial  teeth,  626 

Carnivora,  646 

Caxotid  artery,  549 

Carp,  576 

Carpal  bones,  529 

Carpocapsa,  494;. 

Cartilage,  86       ^ 

Cartilage  bone,  519 

Cartilaginous  craniunii.  5x91  5^ 

Carj'ogainy,  184 

Caryophyllaeus,  285,  286 

Caryophyllseidse,  285 

Caryophyliia,  257,  260 

Cassowary,  613 

Castor,  639 

Cattoridse,  639 

Casuarina,  6x3 

Casuarius,  613 

Cataclysm  theory,  20 

Catallacta,  220 

Catarrhinse,  651 

Caterpillars,  494,  495 

Catfish,  576 

Cathartes,  617 

Cathartidse,  616 

Catocala,  495 

Catometopa,  437 

Catostomidse,  576 

Cats,  647 

Cattle,  642 

Caudal  fin,  526,  562 

Caudina,  347»  349 

Causal  foundation  of  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, 43 
Cavia,  639 


Caviare,  573 

Cavicomia,  642 

Caviidse,  639 

CavoUnidse,  382 
■  Cebidse,  65  x 

Cebus,  651 
'  Cecidomyia,  492 
,  Cell,  58 

i  Cell  complexes,  71 
;  Cell  division,  68 
I  Cell,  nature  of;  60 

Cell  organs,  X83 
1  Cell-reticulum,  6x 

Cell  theory,  X7,  58 

Cells,  adhesive,  264 

CelU,  blo«d,  88 

Cells,  contractile  fibre,  92 

Cells,  division  of,  68 

Cell,  egg,  80 

Cells,  ganglion,  94 

Cells,  gland,  76 

Cells,  goblet,  77 

Cells,  muscle,  92 

Cells,  multiplication  of,  68 

Cells,  nettle,  229 

Cells,  sexual,  X43 

Cells,  somatic,  143 

Cells,  supporting,  83 

Celb,  thread,  229 

Cells,  yellow,  195 

Cellular  connective  tissue,  84 

Cellularia,  324 

Cellulose,  172,  505 

Cenozoic  era,  i8x 

Centipedes,  459,  461 

Central  capsule,  X93 

Central  nervous  system,  X22 

Centrifugal  nerve  tracts,  94 

Centripetal  nerve  tracts,  94 

Centrodorsal,  338 

Centrolecithal  eggs,  X52,  153 

Centrosome,  X90 

Centrum,  5x8 

Centrurus,  448 

Cephalaspis,  557 

Cephalochordia,  502 

Cephalodiscus,  5x4 

Cephalopoda,  384 
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Cephalothorax,  399 
Cephalothrix,  291 
Cerambycidse,  485 
Ceraospongiae,  227 
Ceratium,  203 
Ceratodus,  579 
Ceratorhinus,  641 
Cercaria,  268,  276 
Cercomonas,  202 
Cercopidse,  489 
CercuSy  477 
Cere,  604 

Cerebellar  hemispheres,  535 
Cerebellum,  535 
Cerebral  flexures,  624 
Cerebral  ganglion,  123 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  534 
Cerebratulus,  292 
Cerebrum,  534 
Ceresa,  490 
Cereus,  253 
Cerianthus,  255 
Cervicomia,  642 
Cervidae,  642 
Cervus,  642 
Cerylc,  616 
Cestidae,  264 
Cestoda,  278 
Cestum,  264 
Cetacea,  645 
Cetochilus,  421 
Chaelura,  439 
Chaetae,  311 
Chaetiferi,  317 
Chsetoderma,  358 
Chaetognathi,  296 
Chaetonotus,  295 
Chaetopoda,  306 
Chaetura,  616 
Chain  salps,  512 
Chalcis,  486 
Chalcididae,  486 
Chalina,  227 
Chameleon,  599 
Chamois,  642 
Charadrifbrmes,  6x5 
Charadrius,  615 
Charybdea,  250 


Chelicera,  445 
Chelifer,  450 
Chelone,  596 
Chelonia,  594 
Chelonidae,  596 
Chelydra,  596 
Chelydridae,  596 
Chermes,  450 
Chevron  bones,  518 
Chevrotain,  642 
Chiastoneury,  373 
Chigoe,  494 
Chilognatha,  496 
Chilomonas,  201 
Chilomyctenis,  578 
Chilopoda,  459,  460 
Chilostomata,  324 
Chimsera,  572 
Chimney  swallow,  616 
Chimpanzee,  651 
Chinch  bug,  489 
Chiromys,  649 
Chiroptera,  637 
Chirotes,  599 
Chitin,  398 
Chiton,  357 
Chitonidae,  356 
Chlamydosaurus,  599 
Chlamydoselachus,  570 
Chloragogue  cells,  1x6 
Choanoflagellata,  202 
Choloepus,  636 
Chondrilla,  224 
Chondrin,  86 
Chondrioderma,  199 
Chondrocranium,  520 
Chondropterygii,  569 
Chondrostei,  573 
Chone,  313 
Chorda  dorsalis,  50X 
Chordata,  501 
Chordodes,  304 
Chordotonal  sense  organs,  406 
Chorion,  X48,  634   * 
Choroid,  540 
Choroidea,  131 
Choxoidcoat,  130,  X3X 
Choroid  gland,  564 
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Chromatin,  65 
Chromatophores,  387 
Chromomonadina,  202 
Chrysalis,  494 
Chrysomelidae,  485 
•Chrysomitra,  244 
Chrysopa,  483 
Chyle,  550 
Chyle  vessels,  1x4 
Cicada,  488,  489,  490 
Cicadidse,  489 
Cicindelidae,  484 
Cioopia,  615 
Ciconiformes,  615 
Cidaridea,  345 
Ciliata,  204 
Ciliated  epithelium,  75 
Cilioflagellata,  203 
Cimbex,  486 
Cinclides,  253 
Ciona,  507 

Circulatory  apparatus,  109 
Circulatory  organs  of  vertebrates,  548 
Cirolana,  442 
Cirri,  312 
Cirripedia,  423 
Cirrus,  120,  272,  308 
Cirrus  pouch,  272 
Cistenides,  314 
Cistudo,  596 
Citigrada,  453 
Cladocera,  417 
Cladocora,  260,  26  X 
Cladoselache,  572 
Clamatores,  616 
Clams,  368 
Class,  10 

Classification,  difficulties  in,  30 
Clathrulina,  191,  192 
Clava,  241 
Clavellinidae,  510 
Clavicle,  528 
Claws,  618 
Clear  wings,  495 
Cleavage  cavity,  X55 
Cleavage  planes,  151 
Cleavage  of  eggs,  X49,  15 1 
Cleavage  process,  151 


Cleavage,  types  o^  X53 
Cleon,  479 
Qepsidrina,  2x3,  2x5 
Clepsinidse,  321 
Clibanarius,  436 
Clidastes,  600 
Climbing  birds,  6x6 
Clione,  382 
Clisiocampa,  49$ 
Clitellio,  315 
Clitellum,  3x5 
Cloaca,  X06,  223,  506,  546 
Clothes  moth,  494 
Clupeidse,  576 
Clymene,  313 
Clypeaster,  343,  346 
Clypeastroidea,  346 
Clypeus,  462 
Clytia,  242 
Cnemidophorus,  599 
Cnidse,  229 
Cnidaria,  228 
Cnidocil,  229 
Cobra,  601 
Coccids,  490 
Coccidise,  215 
Coccidium,  215,  2x6 
Coccinellidse,  485 
Coccus,  490 
Coccygus,  616 
Cochineal,  490 
Cochlea,  128,  543 
Cockatoos,  616 
Cockroach,  480 

Cod,  577,  578 
Codlin  moth,  494 
Codosiga,  201,  202 
Ccelenterata,  228 
Coclhelminthes,  295 
Coelom,  X09,  158 
Ccelom  of  Vertebrates,  545 
Ccelomic  pouches,  158 
Coelenteron,  228 
Coclodendron,  196 
Coeloplana,  264 
Ccebpleurus,  343,  345 
Cceloria,  260,  26X 
Coenurus,  285 
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Coiter,  13 

Cold  rigor,  6^ 

Cold-blooded  animals,  X14 

Coleoptera,  483 

Collaterals,  94 

Collembola,  477 

Collozoum,  X94 

Coloborhombus,  49 

Colon,  461 

Colony,  164 

Coloration,  sympathetic,  46 

Colossendeis,  456 

Colossochelys,  596 

Colubriformia,  601 

Columba,  614 

Columbidae,  614 

Columella,  199.  256,  370,  525,  544,  598 

Columns  of  cord,  533 

Colymbidae,  615 

Colymbus.  615 

Comatrichia,  199 

Comatulidse,  342 

Commissures,  123 

Complemental  males,  424,  442 

Compound  eye,  403,  404 

Conchiolin,  352 

Conch  of  ear,  545 

Condylarthra,  639,  643 

Condylura,  637 

Cones  of  eye,  540 

Coney,  644 

Conidae,  380 

Conjugation,  184,  206 

Connective  tissues,  83 

Conocephaius,  481 

Conocladium,  200,  202 

Conotrachelus,  485 

Contractile  fibre  cells,  92 

Contractile  vacuole,  I83 

Conurus,  616 

Conus,  380 

Conus  arteriosus,  567 

Convergent  development,  169 

Cope,  24 

Copelatae,  506 

Cc)|H»poda,  417 

Copperhead,  601 

Copula,  524 


Copulation,  147 

Coracifbrmes,  616 

Coracoid,  528 

Coral,  brain,  260,  261 

Coral,  deer's  horn,  261 

Coral,  organ  pipe,  259 

Coral,  precious,  259 

Coral,  red,  256 

Coral  reefs,  258 

Coral  snake,  601 

Corallium,  256,  259 

Cordyiophora,  239 

Coregf>nus,  576 

Corium,  514 

Cornea,  130,  131,  541 

Cornacuspongia,  227 

Coronula,  423,  424 

Corpora  bigemina,  534 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  534 

Corpus  callosum,  623 

Corpus  striatum,  534 

Corpuscles,  Miescher's,  218 

Corpuscles,  Meissner's,  126 

Corpuscles,  Rainey's,  218 

Corpuscles,  Vater-Pacinian,  126 

Correlation  of  parts,  14 

Corrodentia,  478 

Corti,  organ  of,  543 

Corvus,  616 

Corvidce,  616 

Corycseidae,  421 

Corydalis,  482 

Corymorpha,  241 

Costse,  256 

Costal  plates,  594 

Cotingidae,  616 

Cotton  worm,  495 

Cottus,  577 

Cotyledonary  placenta,  634 

Coturnix,  614 

Cougar,  647 

Covering  scale,  243 

Coverts,  604 

Cowries,  380 

Coxa,  463 

Coxal  glands,  445 

Crab  louse,  491 

Crabs,  437 
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Crab  stones,  433 

Crangon,  434.  435 

Crane  flies,  492 

Cranes,  615 

Crania,  328 

Cranial  nerves,  536 

Craspedon,  235 

Craspedota,  235 

Crassatella,  359 

Crassilinguia,  599 

Crayfish,  435 

Creodonta,  648 

Crepidula,  379 

Crepidula,  cleavage  of  egg,  154 

Cretaceous,  x8o 

Cribillina,  324 

Cribrellum,  452 

Crickets,  481 

Crinoidea,  338 

Crisia,  324 

Crista  acustica,  127,  542 

Crista  stemi,  605 

Crocodilia,  6ox 

Crocodilus,  602 

Crop,  106,  467 

Crossbill,  616 

Crosses,  27 

Crossopterygii,  573 

Crotalidse,  601 

Crotalus,  601 

Croton  bug,  480 

Crows,  616 

Crura  cerebri,  623 

Crustacea,  408 

Cryptobranchus,  587 

Cryptocephala,  313 

Cryptochiton,  357 

Cryptodira,  596 

Cryptoniscus,  442 

Cryptopentamera,  484 

Crystalline  cone,  405 

Crystalline  style,  364 

Ctenidia,  353 

Cteniza,  453 

Ctenobranchia,  379 

Ctenodiscus,  337 

Ctenoid  scale,  558 

Ctenolabrus,  576 


Ctenophora,  261 
Ctenoplana,  264 
Ctenostomata,  324 
Cubomedusse,  250 
Cuckoos,  616 
Cuculifbrmes,  6x6 
Cuculus,  616 
Cucumaria,  349 
Culcita,  334,  337 
Culicidse,  492 
Cumacea,  437 
Cunina,  242 
Cunocantha,  239,  242 
CurcuUo,  485 
Currant  worm,  494 
Cursorial  loot,  614 
Cursoria,  480 
Cuspidaria,  368 
Cutaneous  artery,  585 
Cuticle,  75 
Cutis,  5x4 

Cuttle  bone,  388,  395 
Cuttle  fish,  395 
Cuvter,  X4,  X5 
Cuvierian  ducts,  548,  567 
Cuvierian  organs,  348 
Cyamus,  440 
Cyanea,  250 
Cyanocitta,  6x6 
Cycladidse,  368 
Cydas,  368 
Cycloid  scale,  558 
Cyclometopa,  437 
Cyclostomata,  324,  $55 
Cyclostomidae,  380 
Cyclopidse,  42  x 
Cyck)ps,  37,  421 
Cydippidse,  264 
Cygnus,  6x5 
Cymbulidse,  382 
C3nnothoa,  440,  443 
Cynipidae,  486 
Cynocephalus,  65  x 
Cynomorphse,  65  x 
Cynomys,  639 
Cynthia,  510 
Cynthiidae,  5x0 
Cypraeidse,  380 
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Cyprididse,  423 
Cypridina,  423 
Cypridinidae,  423 
Cyprinidse,  576 
Cypris,  423 
Cypselidae,  616 
Cypselomorphae,  616 
CyrtidsE,  I96 
CyrtophiluSy  481 
Cysticercoid,  285 
Cysticercus,  278,  284 
Cystid.  322 
Cystidea,  342 
Cystoflagellata,  203 
Cystonectse,  244 
Cytoblast,  58  * 
Cytopharynz,  183 
Cytopyge,  183 
Cytosporidse,  213 
Cytostome,  183 

Dactylethra,  588 
Daddy  long-legs,  450 
Daphnia,  417,  418 
Daphnidse,  4x7 
Dart  sac,  376 
Darwin,  23 
Darwinian  theory,  25 
Dasyatis,  572 
Dasypodidact  636 
Dasypus,  636 
Dasyuridse,  633 
Dasyurus,  633 
Datames,  450 
Decapoda,  394,  4^9 
Deer,  642 
Degeneration,  167 
Delamination,  157 
Delphinus,  646 
Demibranch,  566 
Demodex,  454 
Dendrites,  94 
Dendroccelum,  271 
Dendroeca,  616 
Dendronotus,  382 
Dental  formula,  626 
Dentalium,  369 
Dentary  bone,  525,  582 


Denticetae,  645,  646  . 
Dentine,  515 
Derma,  514 
Dermal  teeth,  515 
Dermanyssus,  454 
Dermatobia,  493 
Dermatoptera,  480 
Dermochelys,  595 
Dero,  315 
Derotrema,  587 
Desmodont  hinge,  359 
Desmodus,  638 
Desor's  larva,  291 
Deutocerebnim,  462,  468 
Deutomerite,  2x4 
Deutoplasm,  80 
Devexa,  642 
Devonian,  180 
Diaphragm,  546 
Diapophysis,  5x8 
Diaptomus,  42  x 
Diastema,  638 
Diastictis,  494 
Diapheromera,  480 
Diastylis,  437 
Dibranchia,  394 
Dicotyle,  641 
Dicyemida,  220 
Didelphia,  632 
Didelphys,  633 
Didus,  6x4 

Differentiation  of  tissues,  71 
Difflugia,  198 

Diffuse  nervous  system,  122 
Diffuse  placenta,  634 
Digger  wasps,  486 
Digenea,  274 
Digestive  tract,  X03 
Digitigrade,  647 
Dimorphodon,  602 
Dimyaria,  367 
Dinichthys,  579 
Dinobryon,  200,  202 
Diomedia,  6x5 
Dinoflagellata,  203 
Dinoceras,  643 
Dinomithidse,  6x3 
Dinosauria,  596 
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Dinotheridse,  644 

Dinotherium,  644 

Dioecious,  118 

Diopatra,  313 

Diotocardia,  378 

Diphasia,  242 

Diphycercal  fin,  41,  562 

Diphyes,  244,  245 

Diphyodont,  625 

Diploblastica,  230 

Diplocardia,  316 

Diplopoda,  459,  496 

Diploria,  261 

Diplospondyli,  570 

Diplozoon,  273 

Dipiozoon,  development  of^  165 

Dipneumones,  453 

Dipneumonia,  579 

Dipneusti,  579 

Dipnoi,  579 

Diporpa,  165,  274 

Diprotodon,  634 

Diprotodonta,  633 

Diptera,  491 

Dipurena,  240,  242 

Dipylidium,  287,  289 

Direct  deyelopment,  160 

Directive  corpuscles,  140 

Directive  spindle,  146 

Directives,  254 

Discina,  328 

Discodermia,  226 

Discodrilidae,  315 

Discoidal  placenta,  634 

Discomedusae,  250 

Disconanthe,  245 

Discophori,  318 

Dispermy,  148 

Distaplia,  510 

Distichaiia,  340 

Distichopus,  315 

Distomise,  274 

Distomum,  116,  272,  275,  276 

I^istribution,  40 

Disuse,  55 

Division  of  labor,  72,  165 

Dobsons,  482 

Docoglossa,  378 


Docophorus,  479 
Dodo,  614 

Dog-day  harvest  fly,  489 
Dogfish,  569,  571 
Dog,  prairie,  639 
Dog  sharks,  571 
Dogs,  647 
Dolichonyx,  616 
Duliolum,  512 
Doiomedes,  453 
Dolphins,  646 
Dundersia,  358 
Doridiidae,  382 
Doris,  382 
Doryphora,  485 
Dorsal  aorta,  548 
Dorsal  fin,  526,  562 
Dorsal  organ,  341 
Draco,  599 
Dr.igon  flies,  479 
Dranculus,  303 
Dreissenia,  367 
Drepanidotaenia,  289 
Drills,  651 
Dromseus,  613 
Dromatherium,  632 
Drum  of  ear,  544 
Duck,  615 
Duckbill,  632 
Ducts,  genital,  120 
Ductus  Botallii,  550 
Ductus  choledochus,  546 
Ductus  cochlearis,  543 
Ductus  ejaculatorius,  120 
Dugong,  645 
Dupiicidentata,  639 
Dynai-tes,  484 
Dysmorphosa,  241 
Dysodont  hinge,  359 
Dytiscidse,  484 

Eagles,  617 

Ear  bones,  525 

Ear  of  vertebrates,  542 

Earth  worms,  315 

Ear  wig,  480 

Ecardines,  328 

Ecdysis,  399 
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Echeneis,  577 
Echidna,  631,  632 
Echidnidae.  632 
Echinaracbnius,  345,  346 
Echinobothrium,  286 
Echinocardium,  346 
Echinococcus,  288 
Echinoderidse,  295 
Echixioderma,  329 
Echinoidea,  343 
Echinorhynchus,  304 
Echinosphserite3,  342 
Echiuroidea,  317 
Echiunis,  317 
Eciton,  488 
Ecology,  4 

Ectethmoid  bone,  522 
Ectochondrostoses,  519 
Ectocyst,  322 
Ectoderm,  103,  156 
Ectoparasites,  169 
Ectopistes,  614 
Ectoprocta,  322 
Ectosarc,  189 
Edentata,  635 
Edriophthalmata,  438 
Edrioasteroidea,  342 
Edwardsia,  253,  255,  259 
Edwardsiella,  259 
Egg  cell,  80 
Egg  of  bird,  153 
Egg,  cleavage  of,  149,  151 
Egg,  fertilization  of,  147 
Egg,  maturation  of,  146 
Egg  nucleus,  146,  149 
Egg,  segmentation  of,  149*  151 
Egg  t<x)th,  593 
Eichhorn,  13 
Eiderduck,  615 
Eimeria,  213 
Elaps,  601 
Elasipoda,  349 
Elasmobranchii,  569 
Elastic  cartilage,  86 
Elastic  tissue,  85 
Elastica  externa,  5 16 
Elastica  interna,  516 
Elastin,  85 


Elater,  199 
Electric  catfish,  576 
Electric  eel,  576 
Electric  organs,  563 
Elephantiasis,  304 
Elephantidae,  644 
Elephants,  643 
Elephas,  644 
Elytra,  312,  466 
Embiotocidae,  577 
Embryo,  160 
Embiyology,  3,  139,  x6o 
Emu,  613 
Enamel,  515 
Enchylema,  62 
Enchytrseidae,  315 
Encyrtidium,  193,  196 
Encystment,  184 
Endite,  410 
Endocyst,  322 
Endolymph.  127,  543 
Endolymphatic  duct,  542 
Endopodite,  410 
Endostyle,  506 
English  sparrow,  616 
Enhydris,  647 
Enopla,  290 
Ensatella,  368 
Entalis,  369 
Entelops,  635 
Enteroccele,  109 
Enteroponeusta,  512 
Entoconcha,  349 
Entochondrostoses,  519 
Entoderm,  103.  156 
Entomobrya,  477 
Entomostraca,  414 
Entoniscus,  441 
Entoniscidse,  441,  442 
Entoparasites,  169 
Entophaga,  486 
Entoplastron,  594 
Entoprocta,  321 
Entosarc,  189 
Entuvalva,  349 
Environment,  54 
Eocene,  181 
Eohippus,  643 
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Eozoon,  x8o,  198 
Epaxial  muscles,  5 18 

Epcira,  45 »»  453 
Epcndyma,  124,  53a 
Ephemera,  479 
Ephemerida,  479 
Ephippium,  417 
Ephydatia,  227 
Ephyra,  246,  248,  249 
Epiblast,  156 
Epibdelia,  274 
Epididymis,  320,  552 
Epigenesis,  x6 
Epiglottis,  547 
Epimerite,  214 
Epiotic  bone,  522 
Epipharynx,  463 
Epiphragm,  372 
Epiphysis,  535 
Epiplastron,  595 
Epipleural  bones,  574 
Epipodite,  410 
Epipodium,  369 
Epi  pterygoid  bone,  598 
Epistemum,  528 
Epistropheus,  590 
Epistylis,  208,  211 
Epitheca,  256 
Epithelial  tissues,  73 
Epithelium,  germinal,  118 
Epitoke,  311 
Epizoanthus,  170,  259 
Equatorial  furrow,  151 
Equatorial  plate,  69 
Equidse,  641 

Equilibration,  organs  of,  128 
Equus,  641,  643 
Erax,  493 
Erethyzon,  639 
Eretmochelys,  596 
Erich  thus,  429,  430 
Erigone,  453 
Erinacidse,  637 
Eristalis,  493 
Ermine,  647 
Errantia,  313 
Erythroblasts,  89 
Erythroneura,  490 


Eschara,  324 

Esocidse,  576 

Essence  of  pearl,  558 

Estheria,  417 

Estheriidse,  417 

Ethiopian  region,  176,  178 

Ethmoidalia,  521 

Ethmoid  bone,  523,  620 

Euchilota,  240 

Eucopepoda,  421 

Eucratea,  324 

Eucrinoidea,  342 

Eudendrium,  232,  242 

Eudoxia,  166,  244 

Euflagellata,  202 

Euglena,  200,  202 

Euglenidae,  202 

Euglypha,  198 

Euisopoda,  442 

Eumeces,  599 

Eunectes,  601 

Eunice,  311 

Eunicidse,  313 

Eupagurus,  170,  435,  436 

Euphausia,  429 

Euplectella,  226 

Euplexoptera,  480 

Eupolia,  292 

Euryalidae,  338 

Eurypauropus,  497 

Eurypterida,  444 

Eurypterus,  444 

Euselachii,  571 

Euspongia,  221,  227 

Eustachian  tube,  544 

Eustachius,  12 

Eusuchia,  602 

Eutainia,  601 

Eutima,  240 

Evadne,  417,  419 

Everyx,  495 

Evolution,  16 

Evolution,  Theory  of,  19,  25 

Evolution  vs.  Creation,  22 

Excreta,  73,  103 

Excretory  organs,  X15 

Excretory  organs  of  Vertebrates,  550 

Exite,  410 
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Exoccipital  bone,  523 
Exoccetidse,  576 
Exocoetufl,  576 
Exopodite,  410 
Eugyra,  510 
Extracapsulum,  193 
Exumbrella,  235 
Eyes,  129 

Eyes  of  Vertebrates,  539 
Eye  spot,  183 

Fabricius,  13 

Face,  bones  of,  525 

Faceted  eye,  403,  404 

Facial  nerve,  536 

Factors  of  evolution,  44 

Fairy  shrimp,  417 

Falcifarm  spores,  215 

Falco,  617 

Falcons,  617 

Falconiformes,  616 

Fasciolaria,  276 

Fat  body,  407,  468 

Faunal  provinces,  175 

Fa  via,  260,  261 

Favositidae,  259 

Feather  tracts,  603 

Feathers,  603 

Feathers,  molting;  of,  611 

Fecundation,  147 

Felidse,  647 

Felis,  647 

Femoral  pores,  589 

Femur,  463,  529 

Fenestra  oval  is,  544 

Fenestra  rotunda,  544,  593 

Fertility  of  hybrids,  29 

Fertilization  of  eggs,  147,  148 

Fertilization  in  Protozoa,  206 

Fibre,  639 

Fibrec,  nerve,  94 

Fibula,  529 

Fibulare,  529 

Fiddler  crab,  437 

Field  mice,  639 

Fierasfer,  349 

Filaments,  mesenterial,  252 

Filar  substance,  61 


Filaria,  303 
Filibranch,  362 
Filibranchiata,  365 
Fin  backs,  646 
Finches,  616 
Fins,  526,  562 
Fireflies,  484 
Firmistemia,  588 
Fish  hawk,  617 
Fishes,  557 
Fishes,  tails  of,  41 
Fishes,  circulation  in,  1 13 
Fissilinguia,  599 
Fissipedia,  647 
Fissurella,  378 
Fissurellidse,  379 
Fissures  of  the  cord,  53a 
Flabellum,  410 
Flagellata,  200 
Flagellate  epithelium,  75 
Flagellum,  376 
Flame  cell,  116,  280 
Flamingo,  615 
Flat  worms,  267 
Flea,  snow,  477 
Fleas,  493 
Flesh  flies,  493 
Flies,  491 
Flies,  black,  493 
Flies,  blow,  493 
Flies,  hot,  493 
Flies,  caddis,  483 
Flies,  crane,  492 
Flies,  dragon,  479 
Flies,  Are,  484 
Flies,  flesh,  493 
Flies,  gall,  486 
Flies,  harvest,  489 
Flies,  Hessian,  492 
Flies,  horse,  493 
Flies,  house,  492,  493 
Flies,  May,  479 
Flies,  robber,  493 
Flies,  saw,  485,  486 
Flies,  Spanish,  484 
Flies,  stone,  479 
Fluke,  276 
Flustra,  324 
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Flustrella,  324 

Flying  fish,  576 

Flying  foxes,  638 

Flying  squirrel,  639 

Fodientia,  636 

Fontanelles,  521 

Food  vacuole,  183 

Food  yolk,  80 

Foot,  351 

Foramen  magnum,  522 

Foramen  Panizzse,  592 

Foraminifera,  196 

Fore  brain,  533 

Fore  gut,  104 

Forficula,  480 

Formative  yolk,  80 

Formicarise,  487 

Fossa  rhomboidalis,  535 

Fossores,  486 

Fowl,  613 

Fowl,  digestive  tract  of,  105 

Fowl,  egg  of.  153 

Foxes,  647 

Frenulum  494 

Fringillidae,  616 

Fritillaria,  506 

Frogs,  588 

Frons,  462 

Frontal  bone,  523 

Frontal  sinus,  624 

Frontoparietal  bone,  581 

Frugivora,  638 

Fulcra,  573 

Function,  change  of,  100 

Function,  community  of,  165 

Fungia,  261 

Fungiacea,  261 

Funiculus,  322 

Furca,  420 

Furcula,  605 

Fur  seal,  648 

Gad  ids,  578 
Gadus,  577,  578 
Galea,  463 
Galeidae.  571 
Galen,  12 
Galcodes,  450 


Galeopithecidse,  649 

Galeopithecus,  637,  649 

Galeus,  571 

Gall  flies,  486 

Gallinacea,  613 

Galls,  486 

Gallus,  614 

Gamasidse,  454 

Gamasus,  400,  454 

Gamma rina,  439 

Gammarus,  439 

Ganglion,  buccal,  390 

Ganglion  cells,  94 

Ganglion,  cerebral,  123 

Ganglion,  optic,  129 

Ganglion,  stellate,  390 

Ganglion,  supraoesophag^al,  123 

Ganglionic  nervous  system,  122 

Ganoid  scale,  572 

Ganoidei,  558 

Ganoin,  558 

Gapes,  302 

Garpike,  574 

Garter  snake,  601  • 

Gasteropoda,  369 

Gasterosteus,  577 

Gastral  tentacles,  246 

Gastrochsena,  368 

Gastrophilus,  493 

Gastrotricha,  295 

Gastrovascular  space,  228 

Gastrovascular  system,  109 

Gastrula,  156 

Gastrulation,  156 

Gavialis,  602 

Gazella,  642 

Gecarcinus,  437 

Gecko,  598 

Gegenbaur,  18 

Gelasrimus,  437 

Gemmaria,  241 

Gemmellaria,  324 

Gemmulae,  227 

Gemmularia,  241 

Gena,  414,  462 

Generation,  asexual,  140 

Generation  by  parents,  140 

Generation,  sexual.  142 
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Generation,  spontaneous,  139 

Generations,  alternation  of,  144 

Genital  ducts,  120 

Genital  plates,  344 

Genus,  10 

Geocores,  489 

Geodia,  227 

Geographical  distribution,  174 

Geological  distribution,  180 

Geometrina,  494 

Geonemertes,  291 

Geophilidx,  461 

Geophilus,  461 

Gephyrsea,  316 

Gerard ia,  259 

Germinal  disc,  152 

Germinal  epithelium,  118 

Germinal  vesicle,  81,  146 

Germ  layer  theory,  17 

Germ  layers  and  budding,  159 

Germ  layers,  formation  of,  156 

Geryonia,  242 

Geryonid,  delaminati(m  in,  157 

Geryonid,  germ  layers,  157 

Giant  cells,  71 

Ciil)bons,  651  -^ 

Gigantostraca,  443 

Gila  monster,  599 

Gill  arch,  524 

Gill  arteries,  504,  548 

Gill  clefts,  501,  547 

Gill  leaves   361   ^ 

Gill  slits,  501,  547 

Gill,  tracheal,  469 

Gills,  108 

Gills  of  fishes,  565 

Gills  of  vertebrates,  547 

Gipsy  moth,  1 1 9,  495 

GirafTa,  642 

Girdles,  527 

Gizzard,  106,  461 

Glabella,  414 

Gland  cells,  76 

Glands,  77 

Glands,  castor,  618 

Gland,  choroid,  564 

Glands,  germinal,  118 

Gland,  Harder's,  542 


Glands,  hoof,  618 
Gland,  lachrymal,  542 
Glands,  lymph,  550 
Gland,  lymphoid,  331 
Glands,  mammary,  619 
Glands,  milk,  619 
Glands,  musk,  618 
Gland,  nidamental,  392 
Gland,  ovoid,  331 
Gland,  paraxon,  331 
Gland,  parotid,  584 
Glands,  sexual,  80,  117 
Glands,  sweat,  618 
Gland,  subneural.  509 
Glands,  sulx>ibital,  618 
Gland,  thymus,  547 
Gland,  thyroid,  547 
Glandular  epithelium,  73,  76 
Glaser's  fissure,  621 
Glass  crab,  436 
Glass  snake,  599 
von  Gleichen,  13 
Globiceps,  241 
Globigerina,  197,  198 
Globiocephalus,  646 
Glochidium,  364 
Glomeridae,  497 
Glomerulus,  117,  552 
Glossse,  464 

Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  536 
Glottis,  547 
Glugea,  218 
Glutin.  85 
Glutton,  647 
Glyptcxlontidae,  636 
Gnathobdellidse,  321 
Gnathochilarium,  496 
Goat,  642 
Goblet  cells,  77 
Goblet  organs,  307 
Goethe,  14,  21 
Gceze,  13 
Gomphus,  479 
Gonads,  1 17 
Goniatites,  394 
Goniodes,  479 
Gonochorism,  118 
Gonodactylus,  429 
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Gonophore,  238 
Gonotheca,  242 
Gonys,  604 
Goose  barnacle,  425 
Gopher  turtle,  596 
Gordiacea,  304 
Gordius,  304 
Gurgonidse,  259 
Gorilla,  651 
Gradientia,  587 
Grallatores,  615 
Grantia,  225 
Grasshoppers,  48,  481 
Gray  matter,  124,  532 
Grebes,  615 
Green  gland,  411 
Green  turtle,  596 
Grcgarina,  213,  215 
Gressoria,  480 
Gribble,  442 
Gromia,  62,  198 
Ground  substance,  62 
Grouse,  614 
Gruifbrmes,  6*5 
Grus,  615 
Gryllidse,  481 
Gryllotalpa,  481 
Gryllus,  481 
Guanin,  558 
Guard,  389 
Guinea  pig,  639 
Guinea  worm,  303 
Gula,  462 
Gulls,  615 
Gulo,  647 
Gunda,  271 
Gymnoblastea,  241 
Gymnodonti,  578 
Gymnolsemata,  323 
Gymnonoti,  576 
Gymnophiona,  587 
Gymnosomata,  382 
Gynsecophoral  canal,  119 
Gynandromorphism,  277 

Gyri,  535 
Gyrodactylus,  273,  274 

Ilabrocentrum,  453 


Haddock,  578 
Hadencecus,  481 
Haeckel,  18,  24 
Hsemadipsa,  321 
Haemal  arch,  516 
Haemal  ribs,  518 
Haemal  spine,  517 
Haemapfjphysis,  517 
Haemocoele,  109,  113 
Haemoglobin,  89 
Haemosporida,  216 
Haemuntaria,  321 
Hagfishes,  555 
Hair,  617 
Hair  necks,  302 
Hair  worm,  304 
Hairs,  auditory,  127 
Hairs,  tactile,  i;6 
Halcampa,  259 
Haleremita,  241 
Haliaetus,  617 
Halibut,  578 
Halicore,  645 
Halicryptus,  317 
Haliomma,  135 
Haliomniidae,  196 
Haliotidae,  379 
Haliotes,  379 
Halisarca,  226 
Halitherium,  645 
von  Haller,  17 
Halowises,  239 
Halteres,  491 
Halyclystus,  250 
Hammerhead  shark,  571 
Hapale,  651 
Hapalidae,  651    . 
Harder's  gland,  542 
Hares,  639 
Harpactidae,  421 
Hatteria,  596 
Haustellum,  465 
Haversian  canals,  87 
Haversian  lamellae,  87 
Hawks,  617 
Head  kidney,  310,  550 
Head,  segments  of,  536 
Hearing,  organs  of,  127 
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Heart,  iix 
Heart  shells,  367 
Heat  rigor,  63 
Hectocotylus,  393 
Hedgehogs,  637 
Heliaster,  337 
Helicidse,  383 
Helioporae,  259 
Heliozoa,  190 
Helix,  383 
Hell-bender,  587 
Hellgrammite,  482 
Helminthes,  169 
Helminthophaga,  616 
Heloderma,  599 
Heiodermatids,  599 
Hemelytra,  489 
Hemerobiidse,  482 
Hemibranchii,  575,  577 
Hemichordia,  512 
Hemimetabolous,  473 
Hemiptera,  489 
Hemitripterus,  577 
Hen,  613 
Hen  clam,  368 
Hepatopancreas,  106,  411 
Hepatus,  437 
Heptanchus,  570 
Heredity,  67,  150 
Hermaphroditism,  1 18 
Hermit  crabs,  436 
Herons,  615 
Herring,  576 
Hesperomis,  612 
Hessian  fly,  492 
Heterakis,  301 
Heteraxial  symmetry,  136 
Heterocercal  tail,  41,  562 
Heteroconchiae,  367 
Heterocotylea,  273 
Heterodera,  300 
HetervKiont  dentition,  625 
I  Icterodont  hinge,  359 
Ileterogony,  144,  145,  486 
Ileteromera,  484 
Heteromyaria,  367 
Heteronemertini,  292 
Heleronereis,  311 


Heteronomy,  138 
Heteropleuron,  504 
Heteropoda,  380 
Heteroptera,  489 
Heterosyllis,  311 
Heterotricha,  209 
Hexacoralla,  259 
Hexactinellidse,  226 
Hexamita,  201 
Hexanchus,  570 
Hexapoda,  461 
Hind  brain,  533 
Hind  gut,  104 
Hinge,  358 
Hinny,  641 
Hipparion,  643 
Hippasterias,  337 
Hippidae,  437 
Hippocampus,  578 
Hippocrates,  12 
Hippocrene,  241 
Hippoglossus,  578 
Hipix)lyte,  434 
Hippopotamidae,  641 
Hippopotamus,  641 
Hippospongia,  227 
Hirudinei,  318 
Hirudo,  321 
Hirundinidae,  616 
Hirundo,  616 
Holoblastic  cleavage,  153 
Holoblastic  eggs,  152,  153 
Holocephali,  572 
Holocystites,  342 
Holometabolous,  473 
Holostei,  573 
Holostomate,  371 
Holothuria,  349 
Holothuria,  gastnila  of,  158 
Holothuridea,  346 
Holotricha,  209 
Homarus,  435 
Homaxial  animals,  135 
Homo,  651 

Homocercal  tail,  41,  563 
Homoiothermous,  115 
Homology,  14,  icx> 
Homonomy,  138 
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Homoptera,  489 
Honey  ant,  488 
Honeycomb,  641 
Hoois,  618 
Hooker,  24 
Hoploceras,  643 
Hoplorhynchus,  213 
Hop  worm,  405 
Hormea,  324 
Hormiphora,  262,  264 
Horn  bills,  616 
Horns  of  cord,  533 
Homed  toad,  599 
Horn  tails,  486 
Horse  flies,  493 
Horse  mackerel,  577 
Horses,  641 
Horseshoe  crab,  444 
House  fly,  492,  493 
Human  embryo,  35 
Humerus,  529 
Humming  birds,  616 
Huxley,  18,  24 
Hyaena,  647 
Hysenidse,  647 
Hyalea,  381 
Hyaleidse,  382 
Hyaline  cartilage,  86 
Hyalonema,  226 
Hyalopus,  198 
Hyalospongia,  226 
Hyas,  437 
Hyatt,  24 
Hybrids,  28 
Hydnophyton,  488 
Hydra,  230,  240 
Hydra,  section  of,  141 
Hydrachna,  454 
Hydraclxnidfle,  454 
►Hydractinia,  241 
Hydranth,  231 
Hydraria,  239,  240 
Hydrichthys,  240,  242 
Hydrobatidse,  489 
Hydrocaulus,  231 
Hydrocboerus,  639 
Hydrocorallina,  239,  241 
Hydrocores,  489 


Hydroides,  313 
Hydromedusae,  230 
Hydrophilidse,  484 
Hydropolyp,  230 
Hydropsychc,  483 
Hydrorhiza,  231 
Hydrosauria,  594 
Hydrotheca,  233 
Hydrozoa,  230 
Hyla.  588 
Hylesinus,  485 
Hylida,  588 
Hylobates,  651 
Hylodes.  586 
Hymenolepis,  287,  28S 
Hymenoptera,  485 
Hyocrinus.  340 
Hyoid  arch,  524 
Hyoid  bone,  524 
Hyoid  cartilage,  524 
Hyomandibular,  524,  525 
Hypaena,  495 
Hypaxial  muscles,  518 
Hyperia,  439 
Hyperina,  439 
Hyperoartia,  557 
Hyperotretia,  557 
Hypoblast,  156 
Hypobranchial  groove,  503 
Hypoderma,  493 
Hypodermis,  398 
Hypogeophis,  587 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  536 
Hypopharynx,  463 
Hypophysis,  535 
Hypoplastron,  595 
Hyporachis,  603 
Hypotricha,  211 
Hyracoidea,  644 
Hyracotherium,  643 
Hyrax,  644 
Hystricidae,  639 
Hystricomorpha,  639 
Hystrix,  639 

lapyx,  477 
Ibis,  615 
Ichneumonidae,  486 
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Ichthydium,  295 
Ichthyobdella,  321 
Ichthyodolurites,  570 
Ichthyophis,  585,  587 
Ichthyopsida,  555 
Ichthyosauria^  594 
Ichthyotomi,  572 
Icteridse,  616 
Icterus,  616 
Idiothermotts,  115 
Idotea,  441,  442 
Idoteidse,  442 
Idyia,  264 
Iguanidse,  599 
Ilium,  528 
Ilyanassa,  379 
Imaginal  discs,  476 
Impennes,  615 
Impregnation,  147 
Inbreeding,  29 
Incisor  teeth,  625 
Incus,  525,  544 
Indirect  cell  division,  68 
Indirect  development,  160 
Inermes,  317 
Infrabasalia,  340 
Infundibulum,  534 
Ingluvies.  106,  467 
Inia,  645 

Inorganic  bodies,  133 
Inquilines,  486 
Insecta,  458 
Insectivora,  637 
Insects,  cleavage  of  egg,  155 
Integripalliata,  367 
Interambulacral  plate,  335 
Intercalaria,  516 
Interfilar  substance,  62 
Interhyal  bone,  561 
Intermaxillary  bone,  525 
Intermedium,  529 
Interorbital  septum,  560 
Interparietal  bone,  619 
Interradius,  246 
Intervertebral  ligament,  5 19 
Intestine,  106 
Invagination,  156 
Inversion  of  retina,  541 


Iris,  130,  131 
Irritability,  62 
Ischial  callosities,  65 1 
Ischium,  528 
Isinglass,  573 
Isis,  259 

Isodont  hinge,  359 
Isopoda,  440 
Isoptera,  478 
Itch,  454 
Iter,  534 
lulidse,  497 
lulus,  407 
Ixodes,  454 
Ixodidse,  454 

Jacobson's  organ,  539 
Jassidae,  490 
Jays,  616 

Jigger,  494 
Jugal  arch,  526 
Jugal  bone,  526 
Jugulares,  562 
Jugular  vein,  549 
June  bug,  484 
Jurassic,  180 

Kallima,  47 
Kangaroos,  634 
Karyokinesis,  68 
Katydid,  481 
Keyhole  limpets,  379 
Kidneys,  116,  550 
Kielmeyer,  15 
Kinetoskias,  324 
King  crab,  444 
King  fishers,  616 
Kinosternon,  596 
Kiwi,  613 
Kcenenia,  449 
Kolliker,  18 
Kowalewskia,  506 
Kowalewsky,  18 

Labial  cartilage,  534 
Labial  palpi,  362 
Labidura,  480 
Labium,  463,  464 
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Labor,  division  of,  165 
Labridse,  576 
Labrum,  463 
Labyrinth,  128,  542 
Labyrinthodonta.  586 
Lac,  490 
Lacerta,  599 
Lacertilia,  598 
Lacertilids.  599 
Lace  wings,  482 
Lachrymal  bone,  590 
Lachrymal  gland,  542 
Lacinia,  473 
Lacteal  dentition,  625 
Lacuna,  379 

Lacunar  blood  system,  1 13 
Ladder  nervous  system,  124 
Lady  bird,  485 
Lady  crab,  436 
Lsemodipoda,  439 
Lagena,  543 
Lagomys  639 
Lama,  643 
Lamarck,  14,  22 
Lamarckism,  53 
Lamblia,  202 
Lamellae,  Haversian,  87 
Lamellae  bone,  87 
Lamellibranchiata,  358 
Lamellicomia,  484 
Lamellirostres,  615 
Lamna,  571 
Lamnse,  618 
Lamprey  eels,  555,  557 
Lampyridse,  484 
Land  crab,  437 
Lanistes,  372 
Lantern  of  Aristotle,  345 
Lams,  615 
Larva,  160 
Larval  organs,  161 
Laryngeal  cartilages,  524 
Lateral  ia,  424 
Lateral  line,  537,  564 
Lateral  teeth,  359 
Latrodectes,  451 
Laurer's  canal,  273 
Leaf  butterflies,  47 


Leaf  hoppers,  489 
Leatherback  tortoise,  595 
Leather  turtle,  596 
Leda,  367 
Leeches,  318 
Leeuwenhoek,  13 
Lemniscus,  304 
Lemuridse,  649 
Lemurs,  648,  649 
Lens  of  eye,  130,  131,  541 
Lepadidse,  425 
Lepas,  172,  425 
Lepidonotus,  313 
Lepidoptera,  494 
Lepidosauria,  594,  597 
Lepidosiren,  579 
Lepidosteidse,  574 
Lepidosteus,  574 
Lepidurus,  416 
Lepisma,  477 
Lepralia,  324 
Leptalis,  48 
Leptasterias,  337 
Leptocardii,  502 
Leptocephalus,  575 
Leptochela,  441,  442 
Leptoclinum,  510 
Leptodiscus,  204 
Leptodora,  417 
Leptomedusse,  239,  242 
Leptoplana,  no,  271 
Leptostraca,  427 
Lepus,  639 
Lernsea,  422 
Lemseidse,  422 
Leniseocera,  421,  422 
Lemaeopodidse,  422 
Leucania,  495 
Leucetta,  225 
Leuckart,  18 
Leucocytes,  88 
Leucon,  223 
Leucones,  226 
Leucortis,  226 
Leucosoidea,  437 
Leucosolenia,  225 
Libel  lula,  479 
Libellulidse,  479 
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Libinia,  436^  437 
Lice,  491 
Lice,  bird,  479 
Lice,  book,  479 
Life,  origin  of,  140 
Ligula,  286 
Liguiidse.  286 
Limacidse,  383 
Limacinidse,  382 
Limax,  383 

Limbs  of  vertebrates,  527 
Limicola,  315 
Limitaiib  externa,  540 
Limitans  interna,  540 
Limnadia,  417 
Limnsea,  383 
Limnaeidae,  383 
Limnocnida,  239 
Limnocodium,  239 
Limnoria,  441,  442 
Limnothrips,  479 
Limpets,  379 
Limulus,  444 
Linckia,  334 

Linear  nervous  system,  122 
Linerges,  250 
Lines  of  growth,  358 
Lineus,  289,  292 
Lingual  ribbon,  355,  373 
Linguatulida,  454 
Ling^la,  328 
Linin,  65 

Linnsean  system,  10 
Linnaeus,  lo 
Liobunum,  451 
Lion,  647 
Liriope,  239,  242 
Lithistidse,  226 
Lithobiidae,  461 
Lithobius,  461 
Lithodidae,  437 
Lithodomus,  367 
Littorina,  379 
Littorinidae,  380 
Liver,  106 
Liver  fluke,  276 
Lizards,  598 
Lizzia,  240,  242 


Lobatae,  264 

Lobate  foot,  614,  615 

Lobi  inferiores,  563 

Lobosa,  189 

Lobster,  435 

Lobster,  spiny,  436 

Locomotion,  121 

Locustidae,  481 

Locusts,  481,  489 

Loggerhead,  5^6 

Loligo,  384,  395 

Loligo,  cleavage  o^  155 

Longipennes,  615 

Loons,  615 

Lophobranchii,  578 

Lophodont  teeth,  626 

Lophogastridae,  429 

Lophophore,  324 

Lophopoda,  324 

Lophopus,  324 

Lophs  of  teeth,  626 

Lorica,  200 

Loricata,  435,  577,  601,  636 

Lor  is,  649 

Lota,  578 

Love  dart,  376 

Loven's  larva,  309 

Loxia,  616 

Loxosoma,  322 

Lucemariae,  250 

Luciae,  510 

Lumbricus,  315,  316 

Lumbricus,  anatomy  of,  1 18 

Lunatia,  379,  380 

Lung  book,  443 

Lung  fishes,  579 

Lungs,  109,  547 

Lung  sac,  443 

Lung  sacs  of  birds,  609 

Lutra,  647 

Lycosa.  453 

Lyell,  23,  24 

Lygseidae,  489 

Lymph,  88,  90 

Lymph  corpuscles,  90 

Lymph  glands,  550 

Lymph  system,  550 

Lymph  vessels,  114 
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Lymphoid  gland,  331 
Lyonet,  13 
Lyre  birds,  616 
Lyriform  organs,  445 
Lytta,  484 

Macacus,  651 

Macaques,  651 

Machilis,  458,  477 

Mackerel,  577 

Mackerel  shark,  571 

Macoma,  368 

Macrsesthete,  357 

Macrobdella,  321 

Macrobiotus,  455 

Macrochelys,  596 

Macrochiroptera,  638 

Macrodrila,  315 

Macrogamete,  185  * 

Macron  ucleus,  206 

Macropodidse.  633 

Macropus,  634 

Mactra,  359 

Mactridae,  368 

Macnira,  434 

Madrepora,  261 

Madreporaria,  260 

Madreporite,  330 

Maioidea,  437 

Malaclemmys,  596 

Malacobdella,  291 

Malacoderma,  259 

Malacopoda,  456 

Malacopteri,  574 

Malacostraca,  426 

Mala  gassy  region,  178 

Mulapterurus,  576 

Malar  bone,  526,  620 

Malaria,  217,  492 

Maldanidae,  313 

Malleus,  525,  544 

Mallophaga,  479 

Malpighi.  13 

Malpighian  body,  117 

Malpighian  tubes,  438,  445.  459,  461 

Mammalia,  617 

Mammals,  617 

Mammoth,  644 


Man,  651 
I  Manatee,  644 
Manatus,  644 
Mandible,  401 
Mandibles,  463,  464 
Mandibular  arch,  524 
Mandibular  cartilage,  524 
Mandrils,  651 
Manicina,  261 
Manis,  636 
Manna,  489 
Manubrium,  235 
Mantidae,  480 
Mantis,  480 
Mantis  shrimp,  429 
Mantle,  351,  505 
Mantle  cavity,  352 
Manyplies,  642 
Manyunkia,  313 
Margarita,  379 
Margelis,  144.  241 
Marginal  plates,  595 
Marine  faunae,  179 
Marmosets,  651 
Marsipobranchii,  555 
Marsupialia,  632 
Marsupial  bones,  631,  632 
Marsupium,  632 
Marten,  647 
Mastax,  294 
Mastigamoeba,  188,  201 
Ma&'tigophora,  200 
Mastodon,  644 
Maturation  of  egg,  146 
Maturation  and  Fertilization,  147 
Matuta,  437 
Maxilla,  401,  463 
Maxillary  bone,  525 
Maxillary  sinus,  624 
Maxillipeds,  401 
May  flies,  479 
Measly  meat,  284,  285 
Measuring  worms,  494 
Meckel,  14 
Meckelia,  292 
Mecoptera,  483 
Mediastinum,  546 
Medulla  oblongata,  534 
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Medullary  plate,  501 
Medullary  sheath,  96 
Medusae,  144,  230,  234 
Megalops,  434 
Megalonyx,  636 
Mega  losph  seres,  198 
Megatherium,  636 
Megascolex,  316 
Megastonia,  202 
Meissner's  corpuscles,  126 
Melanoplus,  481 
Meleagrina,  367 
Meleagris,  614 
Melitta,  346 
Meloidse,  484 
Melolontha,  484 
Melon  ites,  345 
Melophagus,  493 
Melopsittacus,  616 
Membracidse,  490 
Membrane  bones,  515 
Membranipora,  324 
Membranellae,  209 
Membranous  cranium,  519 
Menopoma,  587 
Mentum,  464 
Menuridse,  619 
Mephitis,  647 
Meridional  furrows,  15 1 
Mermithidae,  304 
Meroblastic  cleavage,  153 
Meroblastic  eggs,  152,  154 
Meryhippus,  643 
Mesectoderm,  222 
Mesencephalon,  533 
Mesenchyme,  157 
Mesenterial  filaments,  252 
Mesenteries,  109,  545 
Mesenteron,  105 
Mesethmoid  bone,  522 
Mesites,  613 
Mesoblast,  157 
Mesobronchus,  609 
Mesoderm,  104,  157 
Mesogloea,  230 
Mesohippus,  643 
Mesonemertini,  291 
Mesonephros,  550 


Mesoncphric  duct,  550 
Mesopterygium,  529 
Mesorchium,  546 
Mesotroche,  309 
Mesosternum,  462 
Mesothelium,  158 
Mesothorax,  462 
Mesozoic  era,  180 
Mesovarium,  546 
Metabolism,  172 
Metacarpal  bones,  529 
Metagenesis,  144 
Metameres,  137,  305 
Metamerism,  137 
Metamorphosis,  161 
Metamorphosis  of  insects,  473 
Metanemertini,  291 
Metanephric  duct,  550 
Metanephros,  550 
Metapodium,  369 
Metapterygium,  529 
Metastoma,  430 
Metatarsal  bones,  529 
Metathorax,  462 
Metazoa,  221 
Metencephalon,  533 
Methona,  48 
Metridium,  259 
Miastor,  492 
Mice.  639 
Micrsesthete,  357 
Microcentrum,  481 
Microchiroptera,  638 
Microconodon,  632 
Microcotyle,  274 
Microdrilse,  315 
Microgametes,  185 
Microlepidoptera,  494 
Microlestes,  632 
Micronucleus,  206 
Micropterus,  577 
Micropylar  apparatus,  148 
Microspheres,  198 
Microstomidae,  271 
Microthelyphonida,  448 
Micrura,  292 
Midas,  651 
Mid  brain,  533 
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Middle  Ages,  Zoology  in,  9 
Mid  gut,  105 

Miescher's  corpuscles,  218 
Migration  of  birds,  612 
Migration  theory,  52 
MilioU}  197,  198 
Milk  teeth,  625 
Millepora,  233,  241 
Mimicry,  46 
Mink,  647 
Miocene  181 
Miohippus,  643 
Miracidium,  2'*6 
Mites,  453 
Mitosis,  68 
Mixipterygium,  570 
Mnemiopsis,  264 
Moccasin,  601 
Modiola,  366,  367 
Molar  teeth,  625 
Mole  cricket,  481 
Moles,  637 
Molgula,  510 
Molgulidse,  510 
Mullusca,  351 
Molpadia,  349 
Monactinellids,  227 
Monadina,  202 
Monascidise,  510 
Monaxial  symmetry,  1 35 
Monera,  189 
Moniezia,  287,  289 
Monitor,  599 
Monkeys,  651 
Monocaulis,  240,  241 
Monocystis,  215 
Monodelphia,  634 
Monodon,  646 
Monogenea,  273 
Monogony,  140 
Monomyaria,  367 
Monops,  271 
Monophyodont,  625 
Monopneumonia,  579 
Monopylea,  196 
Monorhina,  556 
Monoscelis,  271 
Monospermy,  148 


Monostomum,  275 

Monothalamia,  198 

Monotocardia,  379 

Monotremata,  631 

Moose,  642 

Morphology,  2 

Morphology,  development  of,  12 

Mosaic  vision,  406 

Mosasaunis,  600 

Moschidae,  642 

Moschus,  642 

Mosquitos,  492 

Mosquitos  and  malaria,  217 

Moths,  494 

Mouse,  639 

Mud  crab,  437 

Mud  puppy,  587 

Mud  turtle.  596 

MUlIer.  Fritz,  24 

Muller,  J.,  18 

MUller,  O.  F.,  13 

Mallerian  duct,  551 

Mailer's  fibres,  540 

Mule.  641 

Multicellular  glands,  77 

Multicellularity,  70 

Multinuclearity,  70 

Multituberculata,  632 

Muricidae,  380 

Mus,  639 

Musca,  492,  493 

Muscarise,  493 

Muscidse,  493 

Muscle  cells,  92 

Muscle  fibres,  91 

Muscular  tissue,  91 

Musculature,  121 

Musk  deer,  642 

Musk  ox.  642 

Musk  rat,  639 

Mussels,  367 

Mustela,  647 

Mustelidse,  647 

Mustelus,  571 

Mya,  368 

Mycetozoa,  198 

Myctodera,  587 

Myelin,  96 
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My  gale,  453 
Mygalidje,  453 
Mygnimia,  49 
Myidae,  368 
MylodoHf  636 
Myocommata,  531 
Myomerism,  523 
Myomorpha,  639 
Myopsida,  395 
Myosepta,  531 
Myotonies,  531 
Myrianida,  310,  313 
Myriapoda,  408.  459,  496 
Myriothelia,  241 
Myriotrochus,  349 
Myrmecocystus,  488 
Myrmecophaga,  636 
Myrmecophily,  169 
Myrmeleo,  481,  483 
Mysididae,  429 
Mysisi  428,  429 
Mysticetse,  645,  646 
Mytihis,  363 
Myxicolida,  313 
Myxidium,  213,  217 
Myxine,  557 
Myxobolus,  217 
Myxomycetes,  198 
Myxospongiae,  225,  227 
Myxosporida,  217 
Myzubdella,  315 
Myzontes,  557 

Nacre,  361 
Nigeli.  24,  54,  55 
Naiadae,  367 
Naididse,  315 
Nails,  618 
Nais,  307 
Naja,  601 
Nandu,  613 
Nanomia,  244.  245 
Narcomedusse,  239,  242 
Narwal,  646 
Nasal  bone,  523 
Nassa,  cleavage  of,  154 
Nassellaria,  196 
Natatores,  614 


Naticidse,  380 
Natural  selection,  44 
Nauplius,  37,  413 
Nauplius  eye,  412 
Nausithoe,  134,  250 
Nautilidse,  394 
Nautilus,  387.  394 
Nearctic  region,  176,  178 
Nebalia,  427 
Nectonema,  304 
Nectonemertes,  291 
Necturus,  587 
Nectocalyx,  243 
Needham's  sac,'  392 
Nematocysts,  229 
Nematoda,  298 
Nemathelminthes,  298 
Nematophora,  228 
Nematus,  486 
Nemerteans,  289 
Nemertini,  289 
Nemoceira,  492 
Nemognatha,  483 
Nemopsis,  242 
Neocrinoidea,  342 
Neogsea,  177 
Neomeiiia,  358 
Neotropical  region,  176,  177 
Nephilis,  321 
Nephridia,  116,  308 
Nephrostome,  116 
Nepidx,  489 
Neptunus,  437 
Nereidae,  313 
Nereis,  311,  312,  313 
Nerve-end  buds,  537 
Nerve  Hbres,  94 
Nerve  hillock,  537 
Nerve  roots,  533 
Nerves  of  vertebrates,  535 
Nervous  system,  122 
Nervous  tissue,  94 
Nettle  Ixxlies,  205 
Nettle  cells,  229 
Neural  arch,  516 
Neural  plates,  594 
Neural  spine.  517 
Neurapophysis,  517 
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Neurenteric  canal,  502,  532 
Neurites,  94 
Neuropodiuni,  308,  312 
Neuropore,  503,  532 
Neuroptera,  481 
Neverita,  380 
New  Zealand,  177 
Nictitating  membrane,  541 
Nidamental  glands,  392 
Night  hawks,  616 
Nipple,  619 
Nirmus,  479 
Noctiluca,  201,  203 
Noctuina,  495 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  96 
Nomarthra,  636 
Nomenclature,  binomial,  10 
NonRuminantia,  641 
Nosema,  218 
Nothria,  313 
Notochord,  501,  515 
Notochordal  sheath,  516 
Notodelphys,  585 
Notodelphidae,  422 
Notogaea,  176 
Notonectidse,  489 
Notopodium,  308,  312 
Nototrema,  585 
Notum,  462 
Nuclear  plate,  595 
Nuclear  fragmentation,  70 
Nuclear  spindle,  68 
Nuclear  substance,  65 
Nuclein,  65 
Nucleolus,  66 
Nucleus,  58,  64 
Nucleus,  cleavage,  149 
Nucleus,  egg,  146 
Nucleus  in  fertilization,  149 
Nucleus  of  Salpa,  511 
Nucleus,  significance  of,  67 
Nucleus,  somatic,  208 
Nucleus,  sperm,  149 
Nucleus,  substance  of,  65 
Nucleus,  structure  of,  65 
Nucula,  365,  367 
Nuculidse,  367 
Nuda,  264 


Nudibranchia,  382 

Nummulites,  198 

Nurse,  144 

Nutrition  and  reproduction,  64 

Nyctothenis,  210 

Nymphon,  456 

Obelia,  240,  242 

Obisium,  450 

Obturator  foramen,  622 

Occipitalia.  521 

Occipital  bone,  521,  619 

Occiput,  462 

Ocellatse,  239 

Ocellus,  129,  403 

Ocneria,  119,  495 

Octocoralla.  258 

Octopoda,  395 

Octopodidae,  395 

Octopus,  384,  390,  394,  395 

Ocular  plate,  335 

Oculina,  261 

Oculomotor  nerve,  536 

Odonata,  479 

Odontoholcse,  612 

Odontophore,  373 

Odontormse,  612 

Odontornithes,  612 

(Ecanthus,  481 

CEcology,  457i  1^4 

CEdipoda,  4^1 

CEdogonium,  173 

CEgopsida,  394 

(Esophageal  ring,  124 

CEsophagus,  106,  546 

CEstridae,  493 

CEstnis,  193 

Oikopleura,  506,  507 

Oil  bottle,  4S4 

01£a.ctory  organs,  126 

Olfactory  organs  of  vertebrates,  538 

Olfactory  lobe,  534 

Olfactory  nerve,  536 

Oligocene,  181 

Oligochsetse,  314 

Oligosoma,  599 

Oligotrochus,  349 

Olividse,  380 
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Olynthus,  222 

Omasum,  642 

Omentum,  546 

Ommastrephes,  388,  395 

Ommatidium,  405 

Oncosphsera,  283 

Oniscidse,  442 

Oniscus,  442 

Ontogeny,  3,  160 

Oospore,  185 

Ootyp)e,  272 

Opalina,  209 

Opercular  bones,  562,  566 

Opercularella,  242 

Operculum,  210,  323,  371,  440,  566 

Ophidia,  600 

Ophidiaster,  334 

Ophiocoma,  338 

Opliiocnida,  338 

Ophioglypha,  338 

Ophiopliolis,  338 

Ophiothelia,  338 

Ophisaurus,  599 

Ophisthotic  bone,  522 

Ophiuroidea,  337 

Opisthobranchia,  381 

Opisthocoelous,  519 

Opisthopatus,  458 

Opossums,  633 

Opossum  shrimp,  428 

Opoterodonta,  601 

Optic  ganglion,  129 

Optic  lobes,  534 

Optic  nerve,  536 

Optic  stalk,  541 

Optic  thalami,  534 

Optic  vesicle.  541 

Oralia,  330,  340 

Orang-utan,  651 

Orange  scale  insect,  490 

Orbitelarise,-  453 

Obitosphenoid  bone,  522 

Orchestia,  438,  439 

Order,  lo 

Organic  bodies,  133 

Organisms,  origin  of,  139 

Organ.pipe  coral,  259 

Organs,  99 


Organs,  animal,  loi,  121 
Organs,  of  assimilation,  102 
Organs,  auditory,  127 
Organs,  of  Bojanus,  363 
Organs,  circulatory,  109 
Organs,  of  Corti.  543 
Organs,  digestive,  103 
Organ,  dorsal,  341 
Organs,  electric,  563 
Organs  of  equilibrium,  128 
Organs,  excretory,  115 
Organs,  excretory,  of  vertebrates,  550 
Organ  of  Jacobson,  539 
Organs  of  hearing,  127 
Organs,  lateral  line,  537 
Organs,  olfactory,  126 
Organs,  pearl,  558 
Organs,  respiratory,  107 
Organs,  sensory,  125 
Organs,  sexual,  117 
Organs,  sexual,  of  vertebrates,  550 
Organs  of  smell,  1 26 
Organs,  systems  of,  icx> 
Organs,  tactile,  125 
Organs,  of  taste,  126 
Organs,  of  touch,  537 
Organs,  vegetative,  loi,  102 
Oriental  region,  176,  178 
Orioles,  616 
Ornithodelphia,  631 
Omithorhynchidae,  632 
Omithorhynchus,  631,  632 
Oruhippus,  643 
Oronasal  groove,  538 
Orthis,  328 
Orthoceras,  394 
Orthonectida,  220 
Orthoneun>us,  374 
Orthopoda,  597 
Orthoptera,  480 
Orycteropus,  636 
Oscarella,  227 
Oscines,  616 
Oeculum,  222,  225 
Os  en  ceinture,  581 
Ossein,  86 
Os  transversum,  590 
I  Os  turbinate,  620 
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OsmeruSf  576 
Osph radium,  354 
Ossicle,  auditory,  127 
Ostariopbysi,  575 
Osteoblasts,  88 
Ostracoda,  422 
Ostracodermi,  557,  578 
Ostracoteuthis,  388 
Ostraeidse,  367 
Ostium  tubse,  552 
Ostrich,  613 
Otaria,  648 
Otic  ganglion,  537 
Otica,  521 
Otis,  615 
Otocysts,  236 
Otoliths,  127 
Otter,  647 
Ovibos,  642 
Oyicells,  322 
Ovidse,  642 
Oviducts,  120 
Oviparous,  161 
Ovis,  642 
Ovoid  gland,  331 
Ovoviviparous,  161 
Owen,  18 
Owlet  moths,  495 
Owls,  617 
Ox  warble,  493 
Oxy-hafmoglobin,  89 
Oxyrhyncha,  437 
Oxystomata,  437 
Oxyuris,  301 
Oyster  crab,  437 
Oysters,  367 

Pachydermata,  641 
Pachydrilus,  315 
Pachy lemur idse,  649 
Paddle  fish,  573 
Paedogenesis,  142,  472 
Paguridea,  436 
Palaearctic  region,  176,  178 
Palsemon,  400,  434 
Palsemonetes,  434 
Palaemonidse,  434 
Palseocrinoidea,  342 


PalsBotherium,  643 
Palaeozoic  era,  180 
Palate,  539 
Palatine  bone,  525 
Paieacrita,  494 
Palechinoidea,  345 
Paleontology,  4 
Paleozoology,  4 
Pali,  256 
Palinuridae,  435 
Palinurus,  436 
Pallial  line,  359 
Pallial  sinus,  360 
Pallium,  351,  534 
Palmate  foot,  614, 615 
Palm  crab,  436 
Palolo,  311 
Palpi,  labial,  362 
Palpus,  430,  463 
Paludicella  324 
Paludinidse,  380 
Pancreas,  106 
Pandalus,  434,  435 
Pandion,  617 
Pandionidae,  617 
Pangolin,  636 
Panopeus,  437 
Panorpa,  483 
Panorpidae,  483 
Pantopoda,  456 
Paper  nautilus,  395 
Papilio,  496 
Parachordals,  520 
Paractinopoda,  349 
Paradidymis,  552 
Paradisea,  50 
Paradiseidse,  616 
Paradoxides,  415 
Paraglossa,  464 
Paragnath,  430 
Paramsecium,  206,  207,  209 
Paranuclein,  66 
Paranucleus,  206 
Parapodium,  312,  369 
Parapophysis,  518 
Parapterium,  604 
Paraquadrate  bone,  581 
Parasita,  422 
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Parasitism,  167 

Parasphenoid  bone,  523 

Parasuchia,  '602 

Paraxon  gland,  331 

Parietal  lx>ne,  523 

Parietal  foramen,  590 

Parietal  ganglia,  354 

Parietal  organ,  535 

Parostoses,  519 

Parotid  gland,  584 

Parrots,  616 

Parthenogenesis,  142,  145,  472 

Partial  cleavage,  152,  153 

Partridge,  614 

Parypha,  241 

Passer,  (>i6 

Passeres,  616 

Patagium,  6^7 

Patellidae,  378 

Pathetic  nerve,  536 

Paunch,  641 

Pauropida,  497 

Pauropus,  497 

Pearl  organs,  558 

Pearl  oysters,  367 

Pearls,  361 

Pearls,  artificial,  558 

P^brine,  218 

Peccaries,  641 

Pecora,  641 

Pecten,  366 

Pecten  of  eye,  61 1 

Pectinatella,  324 

Pectines,  447 

Pectinibranchia,  379 

Pectin idae,  367 

Pectoral  fin,  562 

Pectoral  girdle,  527 

Pedal  cords,  354 

Pedal  ganglia,  353 

Pedata,  349 

Pedes  spurif,  475 

Pedicellina,  322,  330 

Pediculati,  575 

Pediculus,  491 

Pedipalpi,  448 

Pedlpalpus,  445 

Pelagia,  246,  250 


Pelecanus,  615 

Pelecypoda,  358 

Pelicans,  615 

Pelmatozoa,  338 

Pelobatidae,  588 

Pelomyxa,  189 

Peltogaster,  426 

Pelvic  fin,  526,  562 

Pelvic  girdle,  527 

Pen,  389 

Peneidae,  434 

Penella,  422 

Peneus,  434 

Penguin,  615 

Penis,  120 

Pennaria,  241 

Pennatula,  259 

Pennatulids,  259 

Pentacrinus,  339,  342 

Pentacta,  349 

Pentadactyle  appendage,  529 

Pentamera,  484 

Pentamerus,  328 

Pentastomum,  169,  445 

Pentatomidae,  489 

Pentatoma,  489 

Pentremites,  342 

Perameles,  633 

Pfcramelidae,  633 

Perca,  574.  577 

Perch,  577 

Percidae,  577 

Perdix,  614 

Pereiopoda,  401 

Perforata,  197,  198 

Peribranchial  chamber,  503,  505 

Pericardial  sinus,  470 

Pericardium,  ill,  546 

Perichseta,  316 

Perichondrium,  86 

Pericolpa,  250 

Peridinium,  203 

Perilymph,  543 

Periosteum,  87 

Peripatidse,  456 

Peripatopsis,  458 

Peripatus,  456,  458 

Peripharyngeal  l>and,  506 
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Peripheral  nervous  system,  122 

Pe.-iphylla,  250 

Periplaneta,  480 

Periproct,  343 

Peripylea,  195 

Perisarc,  233 

Perissodactyla,  640,  641 

Peristome,  209,  343 

Peritoneal  cavity,  546 

Peritoneum,  109,  546 

Periwinkle,  380 

Perla,  479 

Perlidae,  479 

Permian,  180 

Perennibranchiatu,  587 

Peromedusae,  250 

Perophora,  5 10 

Peropoda,  601 

Perradius,  246 

Petaurus,  634 

Petiole,  485 

Petoscolex,  315 

Petromyzon,  557 

Petromyzon,  cleavage  of  egg,  154 

Petromyzontes,  557 

Petrosal  bone,  522 

Phacellae,  246 

Phxnicopterus,  615 

Phoeodaria,  196 

Phseodium,  196 

Phaethon,  615 

Phagocata,  271 

Phalanges,  529 

Phalangida«  450 

Phalangistidse,  634 

Phalangiuni,  451 

Phallusia,  509 

Pharyngeal  bones,  560,  576 

Pharyngognathi,  576 

Pharynx,  106,  506.  546 

Phascalosoma,  316,  317 

Phascolomyidae,  633 

Phascalomys,  633 

Phascolion,  317 

Phasianella,  379 

Phasianidae,  614 

Phasianus,  614 

Phasmids,  480 


Phasmomantis,  480 

Pheasants,  614 

Phenacodon,  639 

Phenacodontidae,  643 

Phidippus,  453 

Philichthys,  38 

Philine,  381 

Philonexidse,  395 

Phlegethontias,  495 

Phoca,  648 

Phocidse,  648 

Pholadidae,  368 

Phoronidea,  325 

Phoronis,  325 

Phoxichilidium,  456 

Phragmocone,  389 

Phronima,  439 

Phryganea,  483 

Phrynicus,  448 

Phrynoidea,  448 

Phrynosoma,  599 

Phrynus,  448 

Phthirius,  491 

Phylactolaemata   324 

Phyllium,  48 

Phyllodactylus,  598 

Phyllopoda,  415 

Phyllosoma,  434,  436 

Phyllostomida?,  638 

Phylloxera,  491 

Phylogeny,  4,31 

Physalia,  245 

Physeter,  646 

Physiological  charaaer  of  species,  27 

Physiologus,  9 

Physiology,  3 

Physoclisti,  567 

Physonectse,  244 

Physophora,  244 

Physophorse,  244 

Physopoda,  479 

Physostomi,  567.  575 

Phytoflagellata,  202 

Phytophaga,  633 

Picariae,  616 

Picas,  639 

Pickerel,  576 

Picus,  616 
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Pieris,  496 

Pieris,  cleavage  of,  155 
Pigeons,  26,  27,  614 
Pigmented  epithelium,  540 
Pike,  576 
Pilidium,  290,  291 
Pill  bug,  442 
Pineal  eye,  535 
Pinealis,  535 
Pinniped  ia,  647 
Pinnotheres,  437 
Pinnula?,  340 
Pin  Worm,  301 
Pipa,  585,  588 
Pipe  fish,  578 
Pisces,  557 
Piscicola,  321 
Pisidium,  368 
Pituitary  body,  535 
Placenta,  634 
Placenta  I  ia,  634 
Placoid  scale,  515,  558 
Placophora.  356 
Plagiaulax,  632 
riagiotremata,  597 
Plagiostomi,  569 
Planaria,  271 
rianarians,  268 
Plani]x?nnia,  482 
Plankton,  179 
Planorbis,  383 
Plantigrade,  647 
Plant  lice,  490 
Plants  and  animals,  171 
Planula,  237 
Plasma,  bltxxl,  88 
Plasmic  products,  64,  72 
Plasmodium,  198,  216 
Plastin,  66 
Plastogamy,  184 
Phstroii,  594 
Platan ista,  645 
riathelminthes,  267 
P  atyonichus,  436,  437 
Phityrrhinae,  651 
r  ecoptera,  479 
IMectognathi,  578 
PIei^tocene,  181 


Pleopoda,  401,  402 
Plesiosauria,  594 
Plethtxlon,  587 
Pleura,  414,  462,  546 
Pleuracanthus,  572 
Pleural  cavity,  546 
Pleural  cords,  354 
Pleural  ribs,  518 
Pleurobrachia,  262,  264 
Pleuroccrcoid,  283 
Pleurodira,  596 
Pleurodont  teeth,  599 
Pleuronectidse,  578 
Pleuroperijoneal  cavity,  546 
Plictolophus,  616 
Pliocene,  18 1 
Pliohippus,  643 
Pliny,  8 
Plover,  615 
Plumularia,  242 
Plumatclla,  324 
Pluteus,  332 
Pneumatic  d  uct,  567 
Pneumaticity  of  b<)ncs,'\6o8 
Pneumatophore,  243 
Pneumodermon,  382 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  536 
Podocoryne,  241 
Podophrya,  68,  212 
Podophthalmia,  427 
Podura,  477 
Poikilothermous,  115 
Polar  bodies,  146 
Pole  field,  263 
Poles  of  egg,  147,  151 
Polian  vesicles,  331 
Polistotrcma,  557 
Polybostrichus,  311 
Polychaetje,  311 
Polychoerus,  269,  271 
Polycladidea,  269,  271 
Polyclinum,  510 
Polyclonia,  247,  25! 
Polycystidac,  214 
Polydesmidw,  497 
Poiyergus,  488 
Polygordius,  309,  314 
Polymorphism,  165 
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Polynesia,  177 

Polynoe,  313 

Polynoidse,  313 

Polyodon,  573 

Polyodontidse,  573 

Polyp,  230 

Polyphemidse,  417 

Polypid,  322 

Polypodium,  239,  241 

Polyprododonta,  633 

Polypterus,  573 

Polyptenis  tail,  41 

Polyscelis,  271 

Polyspermy,  148 

Polystomeae,  273 

Polystomella,  198 

Polystomum,  273,  274 

Polythalamia,  196,  198 

Poljrtroche,  309 

Polysoa,  321 

Poneridae,  487 

Pons  Varolii,  623 

Pontobdella,  321 

Pontodrilus,  308 

Pontella,  421 

Potcellanidae,  437 

Porcellain  crabs,  437 

Porcellio,  442 

Porcellio,  nervous  system  of,  124 

Porcupines,  639 

Porella,  324 

Pori  abdominales,  546 

Porifera,  221 

Pontes,  161 

Porpita,  245 

Portal  vein,  548 

Portuguese  man^f-war,  245 

Portunidse,  437 

Poms  branchialis,  503 

Postabdomen,  401 

Postfrontal  bone,  526,  590 

Postorbital  bone,  590 

Postpermanent  dentition,  625 

Potato  beetle,  485 

Powder  down,  603 

Prseclavia,  528,  622 

Prscoces,  612 

Prairie  dogs,  639 


Praya,  166,  244 
Prefrontal  bone,  526,  590 
Prelacteal  dentition,  625 
Premaxillary  bone,  525 
Premolar  teeth,  626 
Presphenoid  bone,  522 
Priapuloidea,  317 
Priapalus,  317 
Primaries,  604 
Primary  bone,  519 
Primary  yolk,  80 
Primates,  649 
Primnoa,  259 
Primordial  cranium,  52 1 
Principal  tissue,  99 
Priodon,  635 
Pristidae,  572 
Pristis,  572 
Proboscidia,  643 
Proboscis,  373 
Procceloas,  519 
Pnxx>racoid,  528 
Proctodeum,  104 
Procyon,  647 
Prcechidna,  631,  632 
Proglottids,  278 
Profeet,  466 

Progression,  principle  o£^  55 
Prolegs,  475 
Promorphology,  133 
Pxonephric  duct,  550 
Pronephros,  550 
Prong  horn,  643 
Pronotum,  462 
Pronucleus,  149 
Proofs  of  phylogeny,  32 
Proostracum,  389 
Prootic  bone,  522 
Propodium,  369 
Propterygium,  529 
Prorostomus,  644 
Prosencephalon,  533 
Prosimise,  648 
Prosobranchia,  378 
Prostemum,  528 
Prostoma,  156 
Protamoeba,  189 
Proteroglypha,  601 
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Proteroglyphic  tooth,  600 
Proteus,  587 
Prothorax,  462 
Protobranchiata,  365 
IVotista,  186 
Prutoearis,  416 
Protocerebrum,  462,  468 
Protoconchiae,  365 
Protodonta,  632 
Protohydra,  239,  241 
Protomerite,  214 
Protonemertini,  291 
Protonephridia,  115 
Protoplasm,  61,  80 
Protoplasm,  discovery  of,  59 
Protoplasm,  movement  of,  62 
Protoptenis,  579 
Prototheria,  631 
Protovertebrae,  531 
Protozoa,  183 
Prortacheata,  408,  456 
Protula,  313 
Proventriculus,  467 
Psammonyx,  198 
Pseudelectric  organs,  563 
Pseudobranch,  570 
Pseudocuticula,  597 
PseudolamellJbranchiata,  365 
Pseudonavicellae,  215 
Pseudoneuroptera,  477 
Pseudopodia,  187 
Pseudoscorpii,  450 
Pseudosuchia,  602 
Psittaci,  616 
Psittacus,  616 
Psocidae,  479 
Psolus,  349 
Psorosperms,  217 
Pteranodon,  602 
Pteraspis,  557 
Pterichthys,  557 
Pterodactylia,  602 
Pteronarcys,  479 
Pteropoda,  382 
Pteropod  ooze,  382 
Pteropus,  638 
Pterosauria,  602 
Pterokic  bone,  522,  560 


Pterotracbeidse,  380 
Pterygoid  bone,  525 
Pterygoid  process,  622 
Pterygoquadrate,  524 
Pterygotus,  444 
Pterylae,  603 
Pubic  bone,  528 
Pugettia,  437 
Pulex,  493,  494 
Pulmonata,  383 
Pulmonary  artery,  549 
Pulmonary  circulation,  549 
Pulmonary  vein,  549 
Pulp  cavity,  515 
Pulvilla,  493 
Puma,  647 
Pupa,  383 
Pupae,  474 
Pupipara,  493 
Purpura,  379,  380 
Putorius,  647 
Pycnogouida,  456 
Pygidium,  414 
Pyloric  caeca,  565 
Pylorus,  546 
Pyrusoma,  510 
iS^rula,  373 
Python,  601 
Pythonaster,  337 
Pythonomorpha,  6cx> 

Quadrula,  196,  198 
Quadrumana,  650 
Quadrate  bone,  525 
Quahog,  368 
Qiiail,  614 
Quaternary,  18 1 

Raccoon,  647 
Rachis,  603 
Racemose  glands,  77 
Radial  canals,  235,  331 
Radial  symmetry,  135 
Radiale,  529 
Radialia,  330,  340,  527 
Radiata,  228,  329 
Radiolaria,  192 
Radius,  529 
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Radula,  35s,  373 

Raia,  571,  572 

Raiidae,  572 

Rail,  615 

Rainey's  corpuscles,  218 

Rallus,  615 

Rana,  5S8 

Ranatra,  489 

Rangifer,  642 

Ranvier,  nodes  of,  96 

Raptores,  616 

Raptorial  foot,  614 

Rasorial  foot,  614 

Rasor  clam,  368 

Rathke,  18 

Ratitse,  612 

Rats,  639 

Rat-tail  larva,  493 

Rattlesnake,  601 

Ray,  io»  20 

R^mur,  13 

Receptaculum  seminis,  120,  471 

Rectrices,  604 

Rectum,  461 

Red  coral,  256 

Redia,  276 

Reduviidse,  489 

Regulares,  345 

Reindeer,  642 

Remak,  18 

Remiges,  604 

Remora,  577 

Renilla,  258,  259 

Reproduction,  asexual,  140,  143 

Reproduction,  sexual,  142 

Reptilia,  588 

Respiratory  organs,  107 

Respiratory     organs     of     vertebrates, 

547 
Reticularia,  196 

Reticulum,  642 

Retina,  129,  131 

Retina  of  vertebrates,  540 

Retinaculum,  494 

Retinula,  405 

Retitelarix,  453 

Rhabdites,  270 

Rhubditis,  300 


Rhabdocoelida,  269,  271 
Rhabdom,  129,  405 
Rhabdonema,  145,  3cx> 
Rhabdopleura,  514 
Rhachiglossa,  380 
Rhachis,  414 
Rhamphastos,  616 
Rhea,  613 
Rhegmatodes,  242 
Rhinoceros,  641 
Rhinocerotidse,  641 
Rhinoderma,  585 
Rhizocephala,  426 
Rhizocrinus,  342 
Rhizopoda,  187 
Rhizostomese,  250 
Rhopalocephalus,  213 
Rhopalocera,  495 
Rhopalonema,  234 
Rhynchobdellidx,  321 
Rhynchobotbrium,  286 
Rhynchocephalia,  596 
Rhynchonella,  325,  328 
Rhynchophora,  485 
Rhynchota,  489 
Rhytina,  645 
Rib,  517,  518 
Right  whale,  646 
Ring  canal,  331 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  643 
Rodentia,  638 
Rods  and  cones,  129,  540 
Root  barnacles.  426 
Rorqual,  646 
ROsel  von  Rosenhofen,  13 
Rossia,  395 
Rostellum,  280 
Rostrum,  389,  424,  465 
Rotalia,  188,  198 
Rotatoria,  293 
Rotifera,  293 
Round  worms,  298 
Rove  beetles,  484 
Rudistidse,  368 
Rugosa,  258 
Rumen,  641 
Ruminantia,  641 
Rupicapra,  642 
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Sabellidse,  313 
Sabinea,  435 
Sable,  647 
Sacconereis,  311 
Sacculina,  426 
Sacculus,  128,  542 
Saccus  vasculosus,  563 
Sacral  ribs,  528 
Sagartia,  259 
Sagitta,  296 
Sagitta  (ear  bone),  564 
Sagitta,  development  of,  158 
St.  Hilaire,  14,  22 
Salamaudra,  585,  587 
Salamindrina,  587 
Salinella,  220 
Salivary  glands,  106 
Saltatoria,  480 
Saltigrada,  453 
Salmo,  576 
Salmon,  576 
Salmonidse,  576 
Salpa,  510,  512 
Salpseformes,  510 
Sand  dollar,  345 
Sand  saucers,  380 
San  Josd  scale  insect,  490 
Sapajous,  651 
Sapplurina,  421 
Sarcocystis,  213,  218 
Sarcode,  60 
Sarcolemml,  93 
Sarcophaga,  493 
Sarcophilus,  633 
Sarcopsylla,  494 
Sarcoptes,  454 
Sarcosepta,  255 
Sarcosporida,  218 
Sarsia,  241 
Saurii,  598 
Sauropsida,  588 
Saururse,  612 
Savigny,  14 
Savigny's  law,  401 
Sawfish,  572 
Sawflies,  485,  486 
Saxicava,  367 
Saxicavidse,  368 


Scala  media,  543 
Scala  tympani,  543 
Scala  vestibuli,   543 
Scale  insects,  490 
Scale,  placoid,  515 
Scales  of  fishes,  515,  558 
Scales  of  reptiles,  597 
Scallops,  637 
Scalpellum,  424 
Scansores,  616 
Scansorial  foot,  614 
Scape,  603 
Scaphander,  381 
Scapharca,  367 
Scaphiopus,  588 
Scaphognathite,  431 
Scaphopoda,  369 
Scapula,  528 
Scarabseidae.  484 
Schaffer,  13 
Schizodont  hinge,  359 
Schizopoda,  428 
Schizopodal  appendages,  409 
Schizosomi,  437 
Sclerophylla,  261 
Schleiden-Schwann  theory,  58 
Schwann,  sheath  of,  96 
Scincidse.  599 
Sciurid?e,  639 
Sciu'^»:n»rpha,  639 
SciuropttTus,  639 
Sciurus,  639 
Sclera,  131.  539 
Scleral  Ivmes,  61 1 
Sceleporus,  599 
Seel rophy Ilia,  257 
Sclerosepta,  255 
Sclerotic,  539 
Sclerotic  bones,  593 
Sclerotic  coat,  130,  131 
Sclerotomes,  531 
Scolcx,  278 
Scollops,  367 
Scolopax,  615 
Scolopemlra,  460,  461 
Scolopendrella,  497 
Scolopendridse,  461 
Scomber,  577 
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Scombridse,  577 

Scops,  617 

Scorpionida,  447 

Sculpin,  577 

Scutellum,  489 

Scutibranchia,  378 

Scutigera,  461 

Scutigeridae,  461 

Scutum,  424 

Scyphomedusae,  245 

Scyphopolyp,  230 

Scyphostoma,  245,  246  ^ 

Scyphozoa,  245 

Sea  anemones,  251,  259 

Sea  cucumbers,  346 

Sea  &ns,  259' 

Seahorse,  578 

Sea  lion,  648 

Sea  pens,  259 

Sea  otter,  647 

Sea  snakes,  601 

Sea  squirts,  505,  508 

Sea  urchin,  fertilization  of,  Z49 

Sea  urchins,  343 

Sea  whips,  259 

Seals,  648 

Secodont  teeth,  626 

Secondaries,  604 

Secondary  bones,  515 

Secreta,  73 

Sedentaria,  313,  453 

Segmental  organs,  116,  308 

Segmentation  cavity,  15  s 

Segmentation  of  egg,  149,  151 

Segments  of  head,  536 

Selachii,  570 

Selection,  artificial,  43 

Selection,  natural,  44 

Selection,  sexual,  46 

Selenodont  teeth,  626 

Semseustomae,  250 

Semicircular  canals,  128,  542 

Semilunar  valves,  567 

Semipalmate  foot,  614 

Semiplumes,  604 

Sensations,  125 

Sense  organs  of  vertebrates,  537 

Senses,  125 


Sensory  epithelium,  73,  82 

Sensory  organs,  125 

Sepia,  386,  388, 395 

Septibranchiata,  368 

Septum,  306 

Sericteria,  494 

Serosa,  473 

Serpulidse,  313 

Serranidse,  577 

Serripes,  368 

Sertularia,  242 

Serum,  blood,  88 

Sesiidse,  495 

Seventeen-year  locust,  489,  490 

Sexual  cells,  143 

Sexual  epithelium,  78 

Sexual  glands,  78,  80 

Sexual  organs,  80,  117 

Sexual  organs  of  vertebrates,  550 

Sexual  reproduction,  142,  145 

5)exual  selection,  49 

Shad,  576 

Shagreen,  569 

Sharks,  571 

Sheath  of  Schwann,  96 

Sheep,  642 

Sheep  tick,  493 

Shell  gland,  411 

Shell,  layers  of,  361 

Ship  worms,  368 

Shore  crab,  437 

Shoulder  blade,  528 

Shoulder  girdle,  527 

Shrews,  637 

Shrimp,  mantis,  429 

Shrimp,  opossum,  428 

Siala,  616 

Sialidae,  482 

Stalis,  482 

Sicyonia,  434 

Sidierone,  47 

von  Siebold,  18 

Silenia,  368 

Silicispongise,  226 

Siliqua,  367 

Silkworms,  495 

Silurian,  180 

Siluridse,  576 
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Silverfish,  477 
Simiaf  651 
Simtidse,  651 
Simuliidse,  493 
Sinupalliata,  368 
Sinus  frontalis,  539 
Sinus,  sphenoid,  539 
Siphon,  345,  387,  360 
Siphonaptera,  493 
Siphonophora,  240,  243 
Siphonophores,  166 
Siphonostomate,  371 
Siphonostomata,  42a 
Siphuncle,  388 
Sipunculoida,  317 
Sipunculus,  317 
Siredon,  36 
Siren,  586 
Sirenia,  644 
Sirex,  485 
Siricidse,  486 
Sixth  sense,  125,  538 
Skalis,  571 
Skin,  76 
Skull,  519 

Skull  of  mammals,  619 
Skunk,  647 
Skylark,  616 
Slime  animals,  198 
Slime  eels,  557 
Slime  moulds,  198 
Sloths,  636 
Smell,  organs  of,  126 
Smelt,  576 
Snakes,  600 
Snapping  turtle,  596 
Snout  beetles,  485 
Snow  flea,  477 
Social  animals,  167 
Soft-shell  crab,  437 
Soft-shelled  turtle,  596 
Solasteridae,  337 
Sole,  578 
Solemyidse,  367 
Solen,  368 
Solenoconchse,  369 
Solenogastres,  358 
Solenoglypha,  601 


Solenoglyphic  tooth,  600 

Solenidse,  368 

Solidungula,  641 

Solifiigse,  449 

Solpuga,  450 

Solpugida,  449 

Somatic  cells,  143 

Somatic  layer,  159 

Somatopleure,  159 

Somites,  305 

Song  birds,  616 

Sorex,  637 

Suricidse,  637 

Sowbug,  442 

Spadella,  298 

Spadix,  238 

Spanish  flies,  484 

Span  worms,  494 

Spatangoidea,  346 

Species,  10 

Species,  nature  of,  19,  25 

Species,  physiological  characters  o(  27 

Spelerpes,  587 

Speotyto,  617 

Spermaceti,  646 

Spermatophore,  39a 

Spermatozoa,  81 

Spermatozoids,  202 

Sperm  nucleus,  149 

Sperm  whale,  646 

Sphaeridia,  330 

Sphaerogastrida,  451 

Sphsroma,  442 

Sphaeromidae,  442 

Sphaerophrya,  2x2 

Sphaerozoidae,  195 

Sphargis,  595 

Sphenethmoid  bone,  581 

Sphenodon,  596 

Sphenoidalia,  521 

Sphenoid  bone,  523,  620 

Sphenoid  sinus,  539,  624 

Sphenopalatine  ganglion,  537 

Sphenotic  bone,  522 

Spherical  animals,  135 

Sphingina,  495 

Sphyranura,  274 

Spicula,  300 
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Spicules  of  sponges,  225 
Spider  crab,  436,  437 
Spider  monkeys,  651 
Spiders,  451,  452 
Spinal  canal,  517 
Spinal  ganglion,  533 
Spindle,  directive,  146 
Spindle  fibres,  69 
Spindle,  nuclear,  68 
Spinnerets,  452 
Spinous  process,  517 
Spiny  ant  eaters,  632 
Spiny  lobster,  436 
Spiracle,  459,  524,  544 
Spiral  valve,  565 
Spirifer,  328 
Spirorbis,  313 
Spirobolus,  497 
Spirula,  388,  394 
Spirulids,  394 
Spittle  bug,  489 
Splanchnic  layer,  159 
Splanchnopleiure,  159 
Spleen,  550 
Splenial  bone,  582 
Splint  bones,  640 
Spondylidae,  367 
Sponge,  frebh-water,  133 
Sponges,  221 
Spongida,  221 
Spongilla,  133,  221,  227 
Spongillidse,  227 
Spongioplasm,  61 
Spontaneous  generation,  31 
Sporangia,  199 
Spores,  213,  215 
Sporoblasts,  185,  213,  215 
Sporocyst,  276 
Sporosacs,  238 
Sporozoa,  213 
Sporozoites,  185,  213,  215 
Springtails,  477 
Spnnkling-pot  shell,  368 
Spumellaria,  195 
Squali,  571 
Squalus,  571 
Squamata,  597,  636 
Squamosal  bone,  526 


Squid,  395 

Squilla,  429 

Squirrels,  639 

Staggers,  493 

Stapes,  525 

Staphylinidae,  484 

Starfish,  333 

Statoblasts,  227,  323 

Statoliths,  128 

Stauromedusse,  250 

Steganopodes,  615 

Stegocephali,  586 

Stegosaurs,  597 

Stellate  ganglion,  390 

Stelmatopoda,  323 

Stemma,  403 

Stenops,  649 

Stenson's  duct,  539 

Stentor,  209 

Stephalia,  244 

Stephanocyphus,  250 

Sterna,  615 

Sternaspis,  314 

Stercoral  pocket.  445 

Sternum,  462,  518 

Sticklebacks,  577 

Stigmata,  459 

Stmg,  472,  486 

Sting  rays,  572 

Stipes,  463 

Stink  bug,  489 

Stolo  prolifer,  512 

Stomach,  106 

Stomatopoda,  429 

Stomodseum,  104 

Stomolophus,  251 

Stone  canal,  330 

Stone  flies,  479 

Storks,  615 

Stratified  epithelium,  73,  74 

Stratum  corneum,  76,  514 

Stratum  Malpighi,  76,  514 

Streaming  of  protoplasm,  62,  188 

Strepsiptera,  483 

Strcptoneury,  373 

Stridulating  organs,  469 

Striges,  617 

Strix,  617 
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StrobiU,  249»  278 

Strongylidae,  301 

Strongyloides,  300 

Strongylocentrotus,  345 

Strongylosoma,  497 

Struggle  fDF  existence,  44 

Struthio,  613 

Struthiones,  613 

Sturgeon,  573 

Sturgeon,  tail  of,  41 

Stylaster,  241 

Style,  crystalline  364 

Stylochus,  271 

Stylohyoid  ligament,  621 

Styloid  process,  62 1 

Stylommutophora,  383 

Stylonychia,  2ii,  212 

Stylopidse,  483 

Stylops,  483 

SulKutaneous  tissue,  514 

Subintestinal  ganglion,  374 

Subintestinal  vein,  548 

Submentum,  464 

Subneural  gland,  509 

Subumbrella,  234 

Suckers,  576 

Suck  fish,  577 

Suctoria,  212 

Suidse,  641 

Sulci,  535 

Summer  eggs,  416 

Sun  animalcules,  190 

Supporting  cells,  83 

Supporting  layer,  230 

Supraintestinal  ganglion,  374 

Supraoccipital  bone,  522 

Supracesophageal  ganglion,  123 

Su])r.iscapula,  528 

Surf  perch,  577 

Sus,  641 

Swallows,  616 

Swallow  tails,  496 

Swammerdani,  13 

Swans,  615 

Swarm  spores,  185,  195 

Sweat  glands,  618 

Swell  fi-h,  578 

Swim  blaiidi  r,  5.' 7 


Swimming  bell,  243 
'  Swimming  birds,  614 
Swine.  641 
Sword  fish,  577 
Sycandra,  222,  225 
Sycon,  223,  225 
Sy cones,  225 
Syllidze,  313 
Syllis,  311 
Sylvicolidae,  616 
Sylvius,  12 
Symbiosis,  169 
Symmetry,  134 
Sympathetic  coloration,  46 
Sympathetic  system,  537 
Symplectic  bone,  561 
Symphyla,  497 
Synapta,  349 
Synapticula,  257 
Synascidise,  510 
Syncitia,  71 
Syncoelidium,  269,  271 
Syncoryne,  241 
Synentognathi,  575,  576 
Syngamus,  301 
Syngnathus,  578 
Syringopora,  259 
Syrinx,  608 
Syrphidae,  493 
Systems  ol  organs,  100 
Systemic  circulation,  549 
Systemic  heart,  391 

Tabanidce,  493 

Tabulae,  257 

Tabulatae,  257 

Tactile  bristles,  126 

Tactile  corpuscle,  537 

Tactile  organs,  125 

Tadpole,  586 

Tadpoles  of  Rana  temporaria,  35 

Taenia.  169,  279,  282 

Taeniadse,  187 

Toeniola;,  246 

Taenioglossa,  380 

Talpa,  637 

Talpidae,  637 

Tana  is,  442 
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Tanystoma,  493 

Tapetum  nigrum,  131,  540 

Tape  worms,  185 

Tapiridse,  641 

Tapirs,  641 

Tapirus,  641 

Tarantula,  453 

Tardigrada,  455,  636 

Tarsal  bones,  529 

Tarsus,  463 

Tarsiidae,  649 

Tarsius,  649 

Tarso-metatarsus,  607 

Tasmanian  deril,  633 

Taste,  organs  o£^  126 

Taste  organs  of  vertebiates,  538 

Tatusia,  636 

Tautoga,  576 

Taxidea,  647 

Taxodont  hinge,  359 

Tectibranchia,  381 

Tectrices,  604 

Teeth,  dermal,  515 

Teeth  of  mammals,  624 

Teeth  of  vertebrates,  547 

Tejidae,  599 

Tejus,  599 

Telea,  49s 

Teleostet,  574 

Teleostomi,  569 

Tellina,  368 

Tellinidn,  368 

Telolecithal  eggs,  152 

Telson,  427 

Telotroche,  309 

Temporal  bone,  620 

Temperature  of  mammals,  630 

Tendinous  tissue,  85 

Tenebrionidse,  484 

Tentacles,  gastral,  246 

Tentaculata,  264 

Tent  caterpillars,  495 

Tenthredinidse,  486 

Terebella,  108,  313 

Terebellidse,  313 

Terebra,  486 

Terebrantia,  486 

Terebratulina,  328 


Teredo,  368 
Teredidse,  368 
Tergum,  424 
Termes,  478 
Termitidse,  478 
Terns,  615 
Terrapin,  596 
Terricola,  315 
Tertiary,  181 
Tessellata,  342 
Tesseridse,  250 
Testicardines,  328 
Testudo,  596 
Testudinata,  594 
Testudinidae,  596 
Tetfayoidea,  508 
Tetrabothrium,  286 
Tetrabranchia,  394 
Tetracoralla,  258 
Tetractinellidse,  227 
Tetramera,  484 
Tetraonidse,  614 
Tetrapneumones,  453 
Tetrapoda,  555 
Tetrarhynchidse,  286 
Tetrarhynchus,  281,  286 
Tetrastemma,  290,  291 
Tetrasticta,  453 
Tetraxonia,  226 
Tettix,  481 
Thalamophora,  196 
Thalamus,  534 
Thalassicola,  192 
Thalassicolidse,  195 
Thalassima,  317 
Thalassochelys,  596 
Thaliacea,  510 
Thamnocnida,  242 
Thaumantia,  242 
Theca,  255,  338 
Thecasomata,  382 
Thelepus,  313 
Thelyphonida,  448 
Thelyphonus,  448 
Theridium,  453 
Theriodonta,  594 
Theromorpha,  594 
Thoracici,  562 
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Thoracic  fin,  526,  562 
Thoracostraca,  427 
Thread  cells,  229 
Thrips,  479 
Thrushes,  616 
Thylacinus,  633 
Thymus  gland,  547,  577 
Thyone,  349 
Thyroid  gland,  547 
Thysanoptera,  479 
Thysanozoon,  271 
Thysanura,  477 
Tiara,  236 
Tiaris,  242  ' 
Tibia,  463,  529 
Tibiale,  529 
Tibio-tarsus,  607 
Ticks,  454 
Tick,  sheep,  493 
Tiedemann's  vesicles,  331 
Tiger,  647 
Tiger  beetles,  484 
Tillodontia,  643 
Tima,  242 
Tinea,  494 
Tineidae,  494 
Tipulidse,  492 
Tissues,  71 

Tissues,  accessory,  99 
Tissues,  classification  of,  72 
Tissues,  connective,  83 
Tissues,  elastic*  85 
Tissues,  epithelial,  73 
Tissues,  muscular,  91 
Tissues,  nervous,  94 
Tissues,  principal,  99 
Tissues,  tendinous,  85 
Toad,  homed,  599 
Toads,  588 
Tobacco  worm,  495 
Tocogony,  140 
Tomato  worm,  495 
Tongue  bone,  524 
Toothed  birds,  612 
Tooth  shells,  369 
Tomaria,  513 
Torpedinidae,  572 
Torpedo,  572 


Tortoises,  594 
Tortoise  shell,  596 
Tortricidae,  494 
Total  cleavage,  152 
Totipalmate  foot,  614,  615 
Toucans,  616 
Toxiglossa,  380 
Toxodontia,  643 
Toxopneustes,  345 
Trabeculse,  520 
Trachea,  109,  443,  458,  547 
Tracheal  gills,  469 
Trachydermon,  357 
Trachymedusse,  239,  242 
Trachynema,  242 
Tractus  ol£M:toritts,  534 
Tragulidse,  642 
Tragulus,  642 

Transverse  commissure,  123 
Transverse  process,  5 18 
Trapdoor  spider,  453 
Tree  cricket,  481 
Tree  hoppers,  490 
Tree  toads,  588 
Trematoda,  271 
Triarthus,  415 
Triassic,  180 
Triaxonia,  226 
Trichechidse,  648 
Tricbechus,  648 
Trichina,  302 
Trichocephalus,  302 
Trichocysts,  205 
Trichodectes,  479 
Trichomonas,  202 
Trichoplax,  220 
Trichoptera,  483 
Trichotrachelidse,  302 
Tridalidse,  269,  271   ' 
Triconodont  teeth,  626 
Tridacna,  367 
Trigeminal  nerve,  536 
Trik>bit«,  4n 
Trimera,  485 
Trionychia,  596 
Tristicta,  453 
Tristoma,  274 
Tritocerebrum,  462,  468 
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Triton,  sections  of  embryo,  39 
Tritonidae,  382 
Trituhercular  teeth,  626 
Tritylcxion,  632 
Trivium,  334 
Trochal  disc,  293 
Trochanter,  463 
Trochidse,  379 
Trochilidse,  616 
Trochilus,  616 
Trochlear  nerve,  536 
Trochophore,  306 
Trochosa,  453 
Trochus,  379 
Troctes,  479 
Troglodytidae,  616 
Troglodytes,  651 
Trombididse,  454 
Trophi.  294 
Tropic  birds.  615 
Tropidonotus,  601 
Trout,  576 
•Trunk  fish,  578 
Trutta,  tail  of,  41 
Trygonidae,  572 
Tubicola,  313 
Tubificidae,  315 
Tubinares,  615 
Tubifex,  315 
Tubiporidse,  259 
Tubitelarias,  453 
Tubular  glands,  77 
Tubular  nervous  system,  124 
Tubulariae,  239,  241,  242 
Tubulipora,  324 
Tunic,  505 
Tunicata,  505 
Turbellaria,  268 
Turbinated  bone,  620 
Turbinidse,  379 
Turbo,  379 
Turbot,  578 
Turbidae,  616 
Turd  us,  616 
Turkey,  614 
Turkey  buzzard,  617 
Turritopsis,  240,  242 
Turtles,  594 


Twixt  brain,  534 
Tylenchus,  300 
Tylopoda,  643 
Tympanal  organ,  128,  468 
Tympanic  annulus,  544 
Tympanic  bone,  526 
Tympanic  cavity,  621 
Tympanic  membrane,  544 
Tympanum,  544 
Type  theory,  15 
Typhline,  599 
Typhlops,  601 
Tyrian  purple,  380 
Tyrannidse,  6x6 

Uca,  437 

Uintatherium,  643 

Uimaris,  247 

Ulna,  529 

Ulnare,  529 

Umbilicus,  370,  554 

Umbo,  358 

Umbrella,  234 

Uncinate  process,  605 

Ungues,  618 

Ungulae,  618 

Ungulata,  639 

Unguligrade,  640 

Unicellular  glands,  77 

Unicom,  646 

Unio,  367 

Union  id  ae,  367 

Ureter,  550 

Urinary  bladder,  552 

Urinator.  615 

Urinatores,  615 

Urnatella,  322 

Uroceridae,  486 

Urochorda,  505 

Ur(xlela,  587 

Un>genital  sinus,  553 

Urogenital  system,  120 

Urogenital  system  of  vertebrates,  550 

Urosalpinx,  379,  380 

Ursidae,  647 

Ursus,  647 

Use  and  Disuse,  55,  99 

Uterus,  120,  629 
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Utriculo-saccular  duct,  542 
Utri cuius,  12S,  542 

Varanus,  599 

Vacuole,  contractile,  183 

Vacuole,  food,  183 

Vagabundae,  453 

Vagina,  120,  629 

Vagus  nerve,  536 

Valkeria,  324 

Vampyre,  638 

Vanessa,  496 

Varanidse,  599 

Variation,  25 

Vas  deferens,  120 

Vasa  Malpighii,  461 

Vascular  arches,  504 

Vater  Pacinian  corpuscles,  126 

Vegetative  organs,  101 

Vegetative  pole,  147,  151 

Veins,  112 

Velella,  245 

Veliger,  355.  364 

Velum,  235,  356 

Veneridse,  368 

Ventral  aorta,  548 

Ventral  fin,  562 

Ventral  nerve  cord,  123 

Ventricles  of  brain,  534 

Ventricle  of  heart,  1 11,  548 

Venous  sinus,  567 

Venus,  368 

Venus*  flower  basket,  226 

Venus*  girdle,  264 

Vermiform  appendix,  627 

Vermilinguia,  599,  636 

Vermes,  535 

Vertebra,  518 

Vertebra  (of  ophiuroids),  337 

Vertebral  column,  516 

Vertebrata,  514 

Vertex,  462 

Vesal,  12 

Vesicle,  auditory,  127 

Vesicle,  blastodermic,  155 

Vesicle,  germinal,  146 

Vesicle,  Polian,  331 

Vesicle,  Tiedemann's,  331 


Vesicularia,  324 
Vesicula  seminalis,  120 
Vespariae,  487 
Vesperlilionidse,  638 
Vespcrugo,  638 
Vibracularia,  323 
Vibrissae,  618 
Viperidae,  601 
Visceral  ganglia,  353 
Visceral  sac,  35 1 
Visceral  skeleton,  523 
Vitellarium,  267 
Vitreous  Ixxiy,  130  • 
Vitrodentine,  558 
Viviparous,  161 
Vogt,  24 
Volutidae,  380 
Volvocina,  202 
Volvox,  202 
Vomer,  525 

Vortex,  anatomy  of,  120 
Vorticella,  211 
Vorticellidae,  210 

Wading  birds,  615 

Wagner,  24 

Waldheimia,  326 

Walking  stick,  480 

Wallace,  24 

Wallace's  line,  177 

Walrus,  648 

Warblers,  616 

Warm-bhxxled  animals,  114 

Wasps,  487 

Water  bears,  455 

Water  beetles,  484 

Water  scorpion,  489 

Water  snake,  601 

Water-vascular  system,  115,  330 

Weasel,  647 

Weevils,  485 

Weismann,  24 

Whalebone,  645 

Whales,  645 

Whelks,  380 

White  ants,  478 

White  fish,  576 

White  matter,  124,  532 
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White  rats,  639 
Windpipe,  547 
Winter  eggs,  416 
Wisdom  tooth.  650 
Wish  bone,  605 
Wolff,  17 

Wolffian  body,  550 
Wolffian  duct,  550 
Wolves,  647 
Wombat,  633 
Woodcock,  6x5 
Woodpeckers,  616 
Wool,  618 
Worms,  182 
Wotton,  9 
Wrens,  616 
Wrisberg,  13 

Xenarthra,  636 
Xenos,  483 
Xenurus,  636 
Xerobates,  596 
Xiphiidse,  577 
Xiphistemum,  595 
Xiphosura,  444 

Yellow  cells,  195 
Yellow  fever,  49^ 
Yoldia,  366,  367 
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Yolk,  80 

Yolk  and  segmentation,  151 

Yolk  granules,  81 

Yolk  membrane,  148 

Yolk  sac,  553 

Zebra,  641 
Zeugiodonta,  646 
Zoantharia,  259 
Zoanthex,  259 
Zoea,  413 

Zonary  placenta,  634 
2^nurid3e,  599 
Zoology,  I,  5 
Zoology,  history  of,  6 
Zoology,  purpose  of,  X 
Zoophaga,  633 
Zoophytes,  171,  228 
Zoospore,  185,  188,  195 
Zoothamnion,  211 
Zootomy,  beginning  of,  13 
Zooxanthellae,  170,  195 
Zygsena,  571 
Zygapophysis,  519 
Zygobranchia,  378 
Zygodactyl  foot,  614 
Zygomatic  arch,  526 
Zygomatic  bone,  526 
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